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knowledge  concerning  the  workings  of  the  complex  mechanisra  of 
immunity  will  i>e  acquired  only  through  the  process  of  years.  It  may 
appear,  therefore,  somewhat  presumptuous  at  this  time  to  present 
clinical  observations  with  reference  to  a  feature  of  treatment  that  may 
be  subject  to  considerable  future  modification.  In  view,  how^ever,  of 
an  instructive  experience  during  the  past  one  and  one-half  yearts  with 
the  bacterial  vaccines^  1  am  constrained  to  report  the  results  thus  far 
attained. 

Appreciative  thanks  are  rendered  to  many  private  patients  who 
have  granted  photographic  illustrations.  Grateful  acknowleLtgment 
is  made  to  Dr.  William  C.  Mitchell,  for  valuable  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  features  of  bacteriulogic  interest;  to  Dn  J*  A*  Wilder,  for 
reviewing  the  chapters  upon  Patholog;^^ ;  to  Dr.  Howell  T.  Pershing,  for 
reading  the  text  upon  Miiiary  Tuljerculosis,  as  well  as  uptm  tiie  8yniptonis 
and  Course;  to  Dr,  Charles  A.  Powers*  Dn  F,  L,  Dixon,  and  Dr,  George 
B.  Packard^  for  reviewing  portions  of  the  book  devoted  to  Surgical 
Complications;  to  Dr.  Robert  Levy,  for  reading  the  text  upon  Tuber- 
culosis  of  the  Lary mx  and  iussistance  rendered  in  securing  photographs ' 
of  tliis  condition;  to  Dr,  J.  N,  Foster,  for  reviewing  the  chapter  upon 
Tulierrulosis  of  the  Ear  and  Nose;  to  Dn  H.  B.  Whitney,  for  reading  the 
text  relating  to  tlie  Physical  Signs;  to  my  sissistant,  Dr.  E.  W,  Emery, 
for  very  useful  suggestions  in  connection  with  many  portions  of  the 
book,  and  to  Dr,  8,  B*  Childs,  for  valuable  aid  in  securing  the  x-ray 
pictm^es*  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Ira  D.  Ca^*?idy  for  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  drawings  and  paintings^  to  Mr.  F.  0.  Stanley  and  Mr*  B.  S. 
Hopkins  for  their  interest  and  efficiency  in  connection  with  the  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  to  my  pubhshers  for  the  excellence  of  the  repro- 
ductions, and  to  my  secretar}^  Miss  Nellie  Bryant,  for  aid  in  the  prepara- 
of  the  manuscript. 

S,  0*  Bonnet, 

Dekv^b,  Coloeado, 
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PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 


PART  I 
ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGIC  ANATOMY 


SECTION  I 
General  Etiologic  Considerations 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

In  a  work  devoted  essentially  to  the  clinical  aspects  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  dwell  at  length  upon  features 
of  a  purely  bacteriologic  nature,  although  they  constitute  data  of  enor- 
mous interest  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  tuberculosis.  A 
vast  amount  of  scientific  work  has  been  performed  by  enthusiastic 
students  during  the  quarter  .century  since  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  by  Robert  Koch.  The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous value  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  investigation,  and  of 
vital  importance  in  the  elucidation  of  practical  problems  pertaining  to 
the  etiology  of  this  disease.  Their  patient  toil  in  the  realm  of  animal 
experimentation  and  of  laboratory  research  has  been  productive  of  such 
a  mass  of  absorbing  medical  literature  as  to  preclude  more  than  its  cur- 
sory mention  even  were  this  book  limited  solely  to  a  historic  review  of 
the  progress  achieved  along  these  lines.  Much  less,  then,  is  detailed 
reference  permitted  to  the  innumerable  contributions  of  the  many 
workers  in  the  field  of  scientific  study,  the  sum-total  of  whose  observa- 
tions is  of  such  infinite  magnitude.  A  volume  of  enormous  proportions 
is  needed  to  accord  justice  and  honor  .to  the  noble  work  of  the  earlier 
students. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  Herculean  task  for  one  not  especially  trained 
in  the  technic  of  laboratory  methods  nor  fully  conversant  with  the  intri- 
cate details  and  scope  of  previous  investigation  to  attempt  in  review  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  achievements  of  individual  students  during 
the  slow  evolution  of  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  etiology  of 
tuberculosis.  There  is  disclaimed  any  original  scientific  study  or  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  special  departments  relating  to  bacteriologic  or 
histologic  research.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  contributions 
of  this  nature  nor  to  advance  unsustained  personal  opinions  concerning 
the  proper  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the  reported  results  of  exper- 
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imental  work  by  others.  In  such  purely  technical  matters  it  is  hoped  to 
voice,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consensus  judgment  of  those  who  are  quali* 
fied  by  experience  and  equipment  to  form  rational  conclusions-  Elabo- 
rate scientific  treatises  abound  which  present  in  detail  the  results  of 
intiividual  observations  concerning  tlie  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  many 
aspects  of  infection.  The  large  and  comprehens^ive  volume  by  Straus 
upon  the  bacillus  alone  is  an  example  of  the  stupendous  amount  of  litera- 
ture extant  in  relation  to  features  of  etiologic  interest.  An  effort  will  be 
made  in  this  connection  mei'ely  to  review  tlie  more  practical  £ind  e^sen- 
tid  etiologic  facts  without  undue  consideration  of  the  various  theories 
as  yet  incapable  of  complete  verification. 


HISTORIC  REVIEW 


4 


I 


Tuberculosis  ia,  beyond  question,  the  most  important  disease  with 
which  the  human  race  lias  e%^er  been  obliged  to  contend.  Its  antiquity 
dates  from  the  earliest  records  accessible  to  man.  The  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  460  to  377  B.  C.^  contain  a  description  of  the  disease  so 
correct  in  its  essential  details  as  to  equal  a  work  of  modern  excellence. 
From  the  period  of  Galen.  200  B.  C  until  the  present  time  widely  diver- 
gent conceptions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  pathology  of  consump- 
tion, but  a  uniform  opinion  has  prevailed  relative  to  its  clinical  character- 
istics. Only  in  comparatively  recent  years,  however,  has  belief  in  its 
curability  become  general.  Recognition  of  nodules  or  tul>ercies  in  the 
lung  was  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Upon  - 
beginning  anatomic  investigation  and  with  the  discovery  of  cavity  for-  fl 
mat  ion  and  pus  collections  numerous  conjectures  were  offered  as  to  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  The  first  efforts  toward  inoculation  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  were 
not  attended  with  clearly  definable  results.  Consequently  there  was 
much  speculation  concerning  the  possible  infectiousness  or  trans missi-  M 
bility  of  tuberculosis.  Lacnnec  contributed  much  to  the  knowledge  " 
of  the  disease  by  establishing  a  more  definite  relation  between  tuljercles 
and  consumption,  and  by  advocating  tlie  identity  of  pulmonary  and 
glandular  tuberculosis  from  a  pathologic  standpoint,  although  the  spe- 
cific microorganism,  of  course,  was  unknown.  Roldtansky  was  an  expo- 
nent of  the  same  doctrine,  but  insisted  upon  the  si.^nificance  of  a  certain 
adaptability  or  susceptibility  to  consumption,  as  evinced  by  a  peculiar 
type,  or  *' phthisical  habitus.'*  Virchow  cleared  the  atmosphere  to 
some  extent  by  expounding  the  pathologic  anrl  histologic  structure  of 
tubercle.  Microscopic  research  had  been  undertaken  previously  by 
Lebert,  who  described  the  so-called  '* tubercle  corpuscle''  as  a  non- 
nucleated  cell  in  the  midst  of  tubercle  formation-  The  first  experimental 
evidence  of  the  inoculation  transmission  of  the  disease  was  furnished  by 
Klencke  in  \Si*S.  He  inoculated  rabbits  with  tuberculous  mat^^rial, 
and  at  autopsy,  twenty-six  weeks  later,  found  disseminated  tubercle 
deposit  in  the  liver  amf  lungs.  In  1S.57  Buhl  promulgated  the  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  miliary  tuberculosis  as  a  result  of  the  distrilmtion,  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulation,  of  an  agent  derived  from  an  area  of  infec* 
tion  within  the  body.  Villemin  in  1805  conducted  a  series  of  inoculation 
experiments  of  the  greatest  value.  In  addition  to  introducing  into 
animals  an  infective  material  obtained  from  tuberculous  tissueB  anfl  the 
sputum  of  consumptives,  he  injected  into  a  second  class  non-tuberculoua 
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J  pus,  and  in  a  third,  the  caseous  matter  from  tuberculous  cows,     A  tuber- 
tulous  deposit  was  found  after  the  introduction  of  purely  infective 
attar  from  any  source^  confirming  the  theory  of  the  specific  infectious 
[imture  of  the  disease.     An  apparent  identity  of  human  and  bovine 
j tuberculosis  also  was  sug|!;e*sted  by  the  demonstration  of  tuberculous 
[ebanges  in  all  instances  irrespective  of  the  derivation  of  the  infective 
liigpnt.     Despite  vigorous  opposition  and  conflicting  results  of  animal 
lexperi mentation  by  othem,  belief  in  the  correctness  of  \lllemin*s  con- 
I elusions  became  established  upon  a  firm  basis  through  the  supplemental 
[experiments  of  several  observei's.     Among  these,  Cohnheim  contributed 
f  prominently  to  the  acceptance  of  VUlemin's  teaching  by  his  method  of 
mocuUtion  into  the  anterior  chamlier  of  the  eye  of  a  rabbit.     By  this 
meaJis  opportunity  was  afforded  for  visual  inspection  of  the  gradual 
,  development  of  pathologic  change*     The  discovery  of  the  specific  mici'o- 
■  organism  in  tuljerculous  tissues  and  itsetiologic  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ihseiise  in  man  and  lower  animals  was  made  by  Roliert  Koch 
in  1SS2.     By  an  ori^iU  method  of  differential  staining  he  succeeded 
Lin  isolating  the  tul^ercle  bacillus  and  showed  its  presence  in  infected 
areas  in  all  parts  of  the  body*     Previous  to  this,  characteristic  tubercle 
formation  hatt  been  recognized  in  the  scTofulous  affections  of  glands, 
bones,  and  joints,  although  the  precise  infective  agent  had  not  been 
discovered.     Koch  demonstrated  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  other 
iJian   tuberculous  conditions,   and  even  accomplishet!   the  successful 
inoculation  of  animals  from  pnre  artificial  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli 
after  the  elimination  of  all  extraneous  elements  and  the  removal  of 
accessor>''  sources  of  error.     Koch  thus  established  the  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis among  man  and  animals  by  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  and  the 
results  of  inoculation  experiments.     The  apparent  etiologic  identity  of 
lall  forms  of  tuberculosis  in  different  species  was  determined  also. upon 
the  basis  of  the  characteristic  histologic  structure  of  the  primary  tuber- 
cle*    Since  this  time  a  mass  of  e\'itlence  has  l>een  presented  l>y  numerous 
.  observers  both  for  and  against  the  acceptance  of  essential  differences 
'in  the  cultural  characteristics,  \ir\dence,  and  powem  of  transmission 
of  the  bacillus  in  the  several  animals  in  which  a  natural  habitat  is  found ^ 
Despite  a  degree  of  similarity  of  the  clinical  manifestations  in  different 
species,  important  differences,  referable  to  the  bacillus  of  various  types 
have  been  noted  and  will  be  the  subject  of  future  discussion.     The  tuber* 
cJe  bacillus  of  human  origin  is  of  more  essential  present  interest* 


CHAPTER   II 
THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLUS 


Ik  \iew  of  all  that  has  been  written  of  this  microorganism,  attention 
will  be  called  merely  to  a  few  of  its  more  important  features.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  is  aBmalK  immobile  rod  of  somewhat  var^dng  size  and 
shape.  The  average  length  has  Ijeen  described  as  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  the  diameter  of  a  reel  l>loorl-corpuscle.  Differences  in  lengthy 
however,  are  found  to  exist  in  accordance  with  the  virulence  of  the 
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bacilli  and  the  uge  of  the  culture.  An  evidence  of  attenuation  is  found 
in  a  greater  leagthening  and  thinning  of  the  microorganism  ^  and  of 
virulence  by  the  presence  of  short,  thick  bacilli*  A  comJideniUe  vari- 
ation in  size  is  ret^ognized  in  bacilli  taken  from  the  sputum,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  of  greater  length  than  those  observed  from  cidture  growth, 
Diffei'ences  also  exist  in  the  contour  or  shape  of  the  microorganisniSt 
in  their  disposition  with  reference  to  one  another^  and  in  their  specific 
staining  reaction.  A  notched,  beadedi  or  clubbed  appearance^  with  a 
tendency  to  wart  1  flexion,  is  suggestive  of  an  old  attenuated  bacillus, 
A  fragmentar\'  or  broken-down  rod  also  is  strongly  indicative  of  degener* 
at! ve  change/  On  the  other  hand,  the  aggregation  of  bacilli  in  clumps, 
as  opposed  to  an  isolated  or  scattered  disposition,  is  somewhat  character- 
istic of  active  virulence.  The  same  is  true  of  their  ability  to  take  rapidly 
a  deep  primary  stain.  An  essential  property  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is 
its  resistance  to  decolorization  by  acids.  On  account  of  this  attribute 
it  is  easy  to  mcognize  the  bacillus  in  the  sputum  after  the  removal  of  the 
primary  stain  from  the  cellular  elements  and  associated  bacteria.  The 
subsequent  blue  contrast  stain  of  these  portions  of  the  specimen  renders 
the  continuous  red  color  of  the  bacilli  especially  pronounced.  An  impor- 
tant preliminary  to  the  staining  process  is  the  selection  fl*om  tlie  midst 
of  the  tuberculous  sputa  of  small  cheesy  particles  often  found  in  the 
more  dependent  portions.  Tubercle  baciUi  are  much  more  fiieqiient  in 
these  caseous  deposits  than  elsewhere  in  the  expectoration.  When  the 
bacilli  are  particularly  scanty,  it  is  sometimes  ad%isal>le  to  dilute  100  c.c. 
of  sputum  with  200  c.c,  of  water  to  which  liave  been  added  aliout  8  drops 
of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid,  A  homogeneous  solution 
is  obtained  by  boiling,  and  the  centrifuged  sediment  is  examined  for 
tubercle  bacilli.  A  thin  smear  of  tliis  portion  of  the  sputum  should  \ye 
m ade  ei t h e r  u  p on  t he  c o ve r-gl ass  or  t he  si i de ,  Se  ver al  met h oils  of  st ai n- 
ing  are  employed  t  notably  the  procedures  of  Gabbet,  Ehrlich,  the 
Weigert-Ehrlich,  the  Ziehl-Keelaen,  and  the  Pappenheim,  The  principle 
employed  in  each  instance  is  the  production  of  a  deep*  primary  red  stain 
with  carbol-fuchsin  and  the  subsequent  decolorization  of  ail  portions 
of  the  specimen  except  t!ie  tul>ercle  bacilli,  which  later  are  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  contnist  stain  of  the  cellular  elements.  The  carbol- 
fuchsin  solution  is  composed  of  one  part  of  fuchsin,  100  parts  of  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  phenol,  and  10  parts  of  alisolute  alcohol.  The  decolori- 
zation  is  secured  by  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  smears  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  upon  the  cover-glass  and 
later  are  fixed  by  being  passed  quickly  three  times  through  the  flame  of 
an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner.  The  specimen  is  then  ready  for  stain- 
ing with  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
immerse  the  cover-gliiss  in  this  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  by 
the  lise  of  heat  this  process  may  l>e  shortened  to  a  few  minutes.  A 
convenient  and  rapid  way  of  staining  consists  of  placing  a  few  drops 
of  the  car1)ol-fuchsin  solution  upon  the  cover-glass  and  holding  this 
for  a  few  minutes  over  the  flame.  The  fluid  sliould  be  allowed  to  simmer 
or  steam*  but  must  not  be  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  At  the  end 
of  one  minute  the  specimen  is  washed  with  water  and  decolorized  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
decolorization  shoidd  be  repeated  once  or  twice  until  the  film  upon  the 
cover-glass  when  held  to  the  light  appears  colorless  and  opaque.  The 
process  is  made  more  complete  by  the  addition  of  a  few  di*ops  of  98  per 
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ceni.  alcohoL  After  washing,  the  specimen  is  stained  with  methylene* 
blue  for  alx)ut  thirty  seconds,  idthougli  no  harm  results,  as  a  rule,  if 
this  is  permitted  to  remain  for  a  considerably  longer  period.  After 
washing  again  with  water  and  drying  the  specimen  usuaUy  is  mounted 
in  Canada  balsam. 

The  retention  of  the  primarj^  stain  by  the  microorganism  is  of  exceed- 
ing value  in  the  differentiation  of  the  true  from  the  pseudotubercle 
bacillus.  There  remain,  however^  a  considerable  number  of  acid-fast 
bacilli  which  closely  resemble  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  other  respects. 
For  this  reason  the  appellation  "pseudotubercle  bacillus''  is  usually 
restricted  to  bacteria  which  emulate  the  appearance  of  tubercle  bacilli 
and  do  not  yield  to  acid  decolerization.  Among  the  varieties  whicli  do 
not  siimender  their  primaiy  stain  upon  the  employment  of  acids  the 
smegma  bacillus  is  the  most  important,  as  the  presence  of  this  micro- 
organbm  ma\^  lead  to  unfortunate  errors  of  diagnosis  involving  to  a  vast 
degree  the  well-teing  of  the  patient.  In  cases  suseeptible  of  reasonable 
doubt  a  staining  in  accordance  with  the  ordinaiy  methods  must  lead  to 
inevitable  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  results.  It  is  found  that 
the  smegma  bacillus  holds  its  color  after  a  prolonged  exposure  to  absolute 
Ijdcohol,  but  yields  its  stain  upon  boUing  in  alcohoL  Aronson  has  shown 
Hhat  the  tubercle  bacillus  contains  wax  and  fatty  acids,  on  account  of 
which  combination  the  microorganism  is  acid  fast.  The  smegma  Imcil- 
lus,  on  the  other  hand,  has  fat  and  sebaceous  matter  in  place  of  wax. 
This  baciiJujs  may  l>e  robbed  of  its  fat  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  whicli  has 
fihght  effect  upon  the  wax  contained  in  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Bienstoek 
and  Gottstein  were  able  to  treat  other  bacilli  with  fats^  as  butter,  lanolin, 
paraffin,  and  wax,  and  make  them  acid  fast.  By  the  addition  of  these 
sulistances  to  several  culture-media  they  were  able  also  to  give  a  degree 
of  acid-fastness  to  bacilli  which  otherwise  yielded  to  acid  decolorization. 
Various  procedures  are  employed  for  the  differential  staining  of  the  true 
and  the  smegma  bacillus,  all  based  upon  the  appli'-ation  of  the  influence 
of  alcohoL  The  use  of  inorganic  acids  is  found  of  no  value.  Pappen- 
heim  has  devised  a  method  which  produces  a  ready  decolorization  of  the 
gmegma  bacillus  by  fluorescein-alcohob  After  the  production  of  the 
primar}'  stain  the  preparations  are  immersed  several  times  in  Pappen- 
.heim^s  solution,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  corallin  in  ItK)  parts  of 
^aheolute  alcohol,  to  which  methylene-blue  is  added  to  saturation  and 
diluted  with  20  parts  of  glycerin  (Simon).  As  a  practical  matter,  error 
in  the  differentiation  of  the  bacilli  may  take  place  princi pally  in  connec- 
tion with  genito-urinary  tuberculosis.  It  is  now  the  custom  of  clinicians 
and  surgeons  to  insist  upon  catheterized  specimens  of  urine  before  sub- 
mission to  bacteriologists  for  examination.  This  plan  obviates  to  a 
degree  the  danger  of  confusing  the  tubercle  bacillus  ^^ith  the  smegma 
microorganism. 

The  lepra  Viacillus  is  of  but  slight  interest  to  practitioners  in  this 
count r}".  It  presents,  however,  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
J  tubercle  bacillus,  particularly  in  form  and  staining  reaction.  Cornet 
fhas  referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  lepra  bacilli,  as  pointed  out  by 
Babes,  this  feature  distinguishing  them  from  the  tul>ercle  bacillus.  The 
former  are  found  by  preference  \\ithin  the  cell  and  grouped  very  closely 
together.  The  latter  are  usually  without  the  cells,  but  if  intracellular* 
do  not  arrange  themselves  in  such  ilense  masses  as  to  obscure  the  nucleus. 
He  also  calls  attention  to  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  the  lepra 
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bacillus  takes  the  primar}^  stain  and  its  ability  to  do  this  even  without 
the  exhibition  of  heat,  a  quality  not  possessed  by  the  tiiljercle  bacillus?. 
According  to  James,  there  are  now  thirty  microorganisms  more  or  less 
resembling  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  form,  and  almost  equally  i-esistant 
to  acitls,  A  close  analogy  has  been  suggested  between  these  varieties 
and  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  essential  difference  pertaining  to  evolution- 
ary changes  of  adaptability  in  accordance  with  a  varying  environment. 
These  microorganisms  are  not  foiuid,  as  a  rule,  within  the  body,  though 
occasionally  they  do  occur  in  the  sputum^  fecest  or  ?3ec  ret  ions  from  nose 
and  pharynx  and  wuthin  the  tonsillar  crypts.  They  are  distributed,  to 
gome  extent,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  in  the  excrement  and  secre- 
tions of  animals  accustomed  to  herbivorous  diet.  The  most  important 
of  these  microorganisms  is  the  timothy -grass  bacilJus,  Othei-s  have 
been  found  in  milk,  butter,  manure,  and  earth  subjected  to  fertilization. 
The  gniss  bacillus,  unlike  the  other  varieties  mentioned ^  w^ill  grow  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  is'  thought  to  be 
equally  resistant  to  external  influence's.  Its  discoverer,  Moeller,  claims 
to  have  been  able  to  produce  the  Siime  lesions  with  this  agent  as  with  the 
tul>erde  bacillus,  but  finds  cultural  differences  and  a  much  diminished 
virulence* 

The  cultural  characteristics  of  true  tuljercle  bacilli  consist  of 
their  very  slow^  growth  and  the  necessaiy  maintenance  of  a  high 
temperature,  approximating  that  of  the  blood.  Cultures  may  be  ob- 
tained from  tuberculous  tissue  and  infected  sputum.  The  usual  method 
Is  to  inoculate  a  small  portion  of  the  sputum  or  infective  material  into 
a  healthy  guinea-pig*  After  about  three  weeks  the  animal  is  killed, 
and,  under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  the  tubercles  are  dissected  from 
the  tissues  and  transplanted  into  cultute-media.  Colonies  may  also  he 
produced  l>y  the  flimct  implantation  of  tul:>ercidous  material  into  the 
various  culture-media;  this  method,  however,  being  quite  difficult. 
This  is  done  by  thorough  rubbing  of  the  surface  of  the  media  with  an 
infected  platinum  loop.  The  medium  may  be  solid  or  Uquid,  and  con- 
sist of  blood-aerum,  bouillon,  glycerin-agar,  or  glycerin  bouillon.  After 
a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  37^  C, 
there  is  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  culture-medium  a  growth  re- 
sembling an  irregular  caidiflower  excrescence,  yellowish  white  in  color, 
and  of  a  peculiarly  dr>*  or  crumbly  appearance.  When  cultivated  in 
bouillon,  a  small  scale  from  a  solid  culture-medium  is  transplanted 
to  the  liquid  in  such  a  manner  that  it  floats  upon  the  surface.  By  means 
of  Hesse's  Nahrhofirn  spread  in  Petri  dishes  the  time  may  be  shortened 
from  ten  days,  which  was  required  by  the  older  methods,  to  four  or  five 
days,  the  fresh  sputum  lieing  deposited  upon  the  medium  by  drawing 
a  portion  of  the  slimy  pus  over  its  surface.  Successive  transplantation 
to  new  media  results  in  more  profuse  vegetation  and  a  more  luxuriant 
flora.  Some  observers  attriljute  a  diminished  virulence  to  cultures  of 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  an  increased  pathogenic  power  to  those 
difficult  of  cultivation  and  of  scant  growth.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Lartigau,  as  the  result  of  experimental  inoculation.  The  cultural  vital- 
ity also  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  supposed  to  rliminish  with  the  rapidity 
of  growth.  Temperature  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  lilood  is  ex- 
tremely detriment  al  to  its  vital  resistance.  It-s  growth  is  dest royed  at  42° 
C*,  and  the  bacillus  quickly  liecomes  extinct  at  70°  C.  A  distinctly  inhib- 
itory influence  upon  its  development  is  ascribed  to  sunlight j  especially  if 


Tubercle  bacilli  from  wiMKiinit^n  of  wptiltmi.  I^nlli  r%Mi,  other  organiBins  und 
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the  microorganism  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays.  It  is  much  more  resis^tant 
to  t'o|ij»  however,  and  is  churned  by  some  to  retain  its  vitality  aftc*r  freez- 
ing. The  period  of  retention  by  bitcilli  of  their  pathogenic  vindenee  under 
various  external  conditions  has  l^een  the  subject  of  mucTi  experimental 
observation.  While  the  testimony  of  several  workers  in  this  field  of 
research,  which  is  possessed  of  so  much  practical  interest,  is  somewhat 
conRicting,  there  seems  to  be,  ou  the  w^hole,  a  fairly  uniform  l>elief  in 
the  approximate  thiration  of  its  vitality  under  similar  conditions.  In 
1869  Mllemin  determined  the  retention  of  virulence  in  sputum  after 
several  weeks.  Scldll  and  Fischer  found  that  bacilli  contained  in  dry 
spu  tu  ro  p reset ved  t  h e i  r  vi tal  i t y  f o r  six  mon t hs  ^  bu t  ra rel y  Ion ge r ,  Ot  her 
observers  have  found  the  vitality  to  vary  within  wide  limits  under  differ- 
ing conditions.  Some  report  a  loss  of  virulence  after  two  or  three  months 
at  most,  and  othens  not  until  after  nine  months.  Cornet  a^ssumes  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstanceis,  the  vitality  is  destroyed  in  about  three 
months,  and  that  a  retention  of  pathogenic  power  for  a  period  of  six 
months  is  exceedingly  rare  and  occasioned  only  by  the  existence  of 
extraordinary'  conditions.  It  is  evident  that  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
remilts  is  attributable  to  essential  differences  in  the  conditions  to  which 
the  sputum  is  subjected,  viz.,  the  thicknees  of  the  layer,  the  exposure 
to  the  sun  or  to  diffused  sunlight,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  and  wind 
Bs  determined  by  seasonable  changes.  In  this  connection  it  is  reasonable 
to  aissume  that  if  destruction  of  growth  and  vitaUty  ensues  as  a  direct 
result  of  fundamental  attributes  of  weather,  including  sunshine,  degree 
of  moisture,  air  movements  etc.,  important  differences  inevitably  must 
accompany  the  climatic  conditions  under  w^hich  the  experiments  are 
conducted.  In  other  wordst  if  sunshine  and  dryness  are  essential  factors 
to  overcome  the  \T.tality  of  the  bacilli,  widely  varying  results  should 
he  reported  during  seasons  when  rains  do  not  prevail  and  in  localities 
where  sun.*ihine  is  almost  continuous.  To  this  end  the  experiments  of 
Gardiner,  of  Colorado  Springs,  at  an  altitude  of  60(X)  feet,  are  of  con- 
sidemble  interest.  Gardiner  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
sputum  from  a  tulierculous  patient  containing  l>acilli  of  established 
vhixlence.  The  sputum  remained  for  varjdng  periods  upon  sandstone 
and  w^ood.  It  was  found  that  a  hard,  superficiaf  crust  formed  in  the 
process  of  dn'ing,  and  that  it  was  impo^ssible  to  detach  even  minute 
quantities  from  this  surface  with  the  blow -pipe.  Actual  grinding  of 
the  crust  was  requiretl  in  order  to  produce  distribution  of  the  bacilli. 
After  one  and  three^uarter  hours  of  exposure  the  sputum  was  nibbed 
up  with  sterilized  water  and  inoculated  into  guinea*pigs,  with  positive 
results  in  one  case.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  portion  selected 
for  inoculation  was  taken  from  a  mas.s  of  over  two  drams  of  unsmeared 
sputum,  the  upper  surface  of  which  had  hardened  into  an  impermeable 
crust. 

Ransome  and  Delephine  had  previously  conducted  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  which  showed  the  pi-eponderating  influence  of 
direct  sunshine  as  a  destroyer  of  bacillary  activity.  Sputum  exposed 
to  light  (not  direct  sun*s  rays)  and  air  for  forty-five  days  did  not  pro- 
duce  tuliercuiosis  after  inoculation  of  rabbits*  An  exposure  to  air 
without  sunlight  during  the  same  period  was  insufficient  to  destroy 
the  power  of  transmitting  the  disease*  Guinea-pigs  were  found  to 
respond  positively  to  sputum  exposed  to  air  in  dark  places,  l>ut  neg- 
atively if  the  sputum  had  been  subjected  to  diffused  light  as  well  as  air 
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for  an  equal  length  of  time.  It  was  found  that  an  exposure  to  light 
for  three  days  and  one  hour  was  sufficient  to  i^ender  the  bacilli  inert. 
The  inference  was^  gained  from  these  observations  that  sunshine  wa8 
the  all-important  factor  for  the  destruction  of  the  pathogenic  virulence 
of  the  bacilli.  To  what  extent  moisture  or  dryness  entered  into  the 
elucidation  of  the  problem  was  not  determined  at  that  time.  Migneeo 
found  that  the  bacilli  in  dried  sputum  were  not  killed  until  from  tw^enty 
to  thirty  hours^  exposure  to  sunlight  in  Italy.  In  1899  Mitchell  and 
Grouchy  of  Denver,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  found  dried  sputum 
to  be  quite  virulent  up  to  twenty  hourts*  exposure  in  direct  suahght, 
after  which  the  virulence  Ijecame  attenuated  and  was  lost  in  aljout 
thirty-five  hours*  exposure*  llccent  observations  by  Twitchell  have 
been  conducted  most  carefully  and  furnish  desirable  information  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  dryTiess  and  temperature  as  well  as  sunlight. 
Direct  sunshine  w^as  found  capable  of  rendering  bacilli  inert  after  a  few 
hours,  which  result  is  much  in  accord  with  that  of  Koch^  who»  in  189(), 
asserted  that  destruction  ensued  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.  Straus  found  bouillon  cultures  w^ere  killed  in  two  hours. 
Twitcheirs  technic  wtis  evolved  so  perfectly  and  the  conclusions  are 
so  incontrovertible  that  a  brief  abstract  of  his  methods  and  insults  is 
appended: 

One  c,c.  of  virulent  sputum  from  two  patients  with  active  tulier- 
culosis  was  deposited  in  sterilized,  corked,  and  paraffined  white  glass 
bottles,  3  c.c.  in  diameter p  with  a  depth  of  1  c.c.  One  bottle  was  placed  in 
a  darkt  moist  box*  and  similar  bottles  in  a  dark  closet,  and  in  the  diffused 
light  of  an  ordinary  room.  In  another  series  of  experiments  the  bottles 
were  exposed  to  hke  conditions,  but  were  stoppered  with  cotton.  Still 
again  the  sputum  was  deposited  in  sand  within  the  bottles,  with  the 
bottles  corked  and  paraffined  in  some  instances  and  unsealed  in  others. 
Sputum  deposited  in  sterilized  white  glass  bottles  with  and  without 
sand,  sealed  and  unsealed*  were  placed  in  the  thermostat.  Open  white 
glass  bottles  of  sputum  were  deposited  in  the  open  air  during  the  winter 
months.  Corked  and  paraffined  bottles  were  buried  in  the  ground.  Other 
bottles  corked  and  paraffined  were  packed  in  ice  or  fmzen  in  blocks  of 
ice.  Sputum  was  deposited  upon  handkerchiefs,  carpets,  wood,  and 
w*oolen  blankets  under  ordinary  room  conditions.  Subsequent  in- 
oculation experiments  with  the  i^putura  placed  in  sand  and  in  blocks  of 
ice  were  not  satisfactory*  The  sputa  placed  in  a  dark  moist  box  or  a  dark 
closet,  under  the  varying  conditions  descrilietb  produced  tul^ercnlous  le- 
edons  in  guinea-pigs  after  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days,  but  in  no  in- 
stance after  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  days.  Positive  results  attended 
the  moculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  sputum  contained  in  paraffined  bottles 
after  exposure  to  the  diffused  light  of  an  ordinary'  room  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  days,  but  not  after  one  hundred  and  seven ty-fi%*e  days. 
The  sputum  in  oj>en  bottles  placed  out-of-doors  in  the  winter  months 
produced  tuberculous  lesions  after  one  hundred  and  ten  days,  but  not 
after  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days;  the  sputum  from  ire  after  one 
hundred  ami  two  days,  but  not  after  one  hundred  and  fifty-three;  from 
a  handkerchief  or  woolen  blanket  after  seventy  days,  but  not  after  one 
hundred  and  ten.  The  same-  was  true  of  the  sputum  deposited  upon 
w^ood.  Tul>erculous  lesions  were  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  sputum 
deposited  upon  the  carpet  after  thirty-nine  days,  but  not  after  seventy; 
upon  the  sand  in  a  lights  drj^  place  after  thirty  days,  but  not  after 


PLATE    2. 


Fig.  1. — Tubercle  bacilli  from  specimen  of  Eputum—the  so-called  vinilent  type. 
Note  the  short,  bright-staining  rods,  also  presence  of  clumps.  Note,  further, 
broken-down  appearance  of  cells  and  tissue.  This  is  from  patient  having  very  large 
cavitT.     See  radiograph,  Fig.  72,  p.  276. 


Fig.    2. — Bacilli —undoubtedly  smegma — from    centrifuged    specimen    of   urine; 
deoolomed  by  alcohol ;  same  case  as  preceding. 
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ieventy.  The  sputum  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  was  found 
producti\*e  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  after  one  hour,  but  not  after  seven 
bouxs. 

Culture  growth  of  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  has  Ijeen  known  for  years  to 
be  inhibited  by  the  introduction  into  the  media  of  a  variety  of  substant'es 
m  ceniiin  proportions.  Chief  among  the^ie  are  erea&ote  and  iodoform. 
The  practical  application  of  their  action  upon  tubercle  bacilli  hiis  lieen 
attempted  by  means  of  inhalations  of  the  former*  local  injections  of  tlie 
latter,  and  internal  administration  of  each.  Although  favorable  results 
biivc  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  their  use  in  general  has  heen 
disapfiointing  and  sometimes  uxjurious.  The  human  liody*  on  account 
of  ixmumerabie  complicating  conditions  and  processes /is  not  to  be 
adjudged  a  culture- medium  upon  the  basis  of  which  internal  therapeusis 
is  to  be  determined.  The  life  of  the  bacillus  external  to  the  l)ody  m 
found  to  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  numerous  chemicals  and  by  pro- 
longed boiling.  Corrosive  sublimate,  so  freely  employed  for  the  rlis- 
infeclion  of  sputum,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  little  value  on  account  of 
the  protective  coating  of  the  bacillus  by  the  coagidation  of  the  albumi- 
nous  matter.  Twenty-four  hours  is  required  for  the  destruction  of  the 
vitality  of  the  bacilli  by  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol.  The  presence 
of  various  bacteria  in  culture  experiments  or  in  decomposing  sputum  is 
inimical  to  the  growth  of  tuliercle  bacilli.  This  is  due  to  the  compara- 
tively rapid  grow^th  and  development  of  other  microorganisms. 

The  chemic  composition  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  investigation,  which  has  lieen  reported  by  Hammerschlag, 
Behringt  HofTmann.  de  Schweinitz,  Aronson,  Ruppel,  Levene,  BaldwiUj 
and  Trudeau.  It  is  evident,  as  a  result  of  their  i-esearch^  that  the  fatty 
or  waxy  con.S'tituent  is  of  considerable  importance  and  obtains  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  is  the  cxuse  with  other  bacteria.  This  has  l>een 
found  to  lie  the  onl}-  portion  of  the  bacillus  to  retain  the  stain  after  the 
exliibition  of  the  acid,  nil  the  other  component  parts  surrendering  the 
color  immediately.  Baldwin  has  shown  that  the  fat,  however,  is  not  an 
element  of  material  significance  in  the  production  of  toxemia,  as  the 
tuberculin  reaction  was  present  in  animals  previously  inoculated  with 
fat-free  bacilli.  WTiiie  the  fat  may  ]je  assumed  to  form  an  a%^erage  of 
3D  per  cent,  of  the  substance  of  the  bacillus,  a  considerable  variation  has 
been  found  in  the  relative  proportions  by  different  ol>servers.  These 
fluctuations?  have  been  ascribed  to  the  employment  of  various  media 
and  to  the  differences  of  method  in  estimating  the  amount  of  fat.  Both 
Trudeau  and  Baldwin  have  reported  separately  the  results  of  Levene's 
work  in  connection  with  the  nucleoproteids.  Three  distinct  forms  of 
these  substances  were  recognized,  all  containing  phosphorus.  Nucleic 
acid  was  found  >>y  Levene  and  Ruppel  after  treating  tlie  watery  extract 
of  pulveri^d  tubercle  bacilli  with  acetic  acid  and  analyzing  the  msulting 
filtrate.  The  toxic  properties  of  the  bacillus  are  referable  to  this  deriv- 
ative. Levene  and  others  have  demonstrated  also  the  presence  of 
carbohydrates. 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  TtTBERCLE  BACILLI 

It  has  been  shown  that  numerous  microorganisms  closely  resemble 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  form^  size,  and  staining  reaction,  but  exhibit 
differences  in  cultural  characteristicSi  especially  with  reference  to  less- 
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ened  resistance  and  greater  susceptibility  to  temperature  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  variations  of  virulence  and  growth  among  tubercle 
bacilli  it  has  been  found  that  other  differences  exist  according  to  their 
habitat. 

Theobald  Smith  has  called  attention  to  what  he  terms  **  the  complex 
relationship  established  in  time  by  a  selective  adaptation  between  two 
living  organisms,  of  which  one  is  the  parasite  of  the  other/'  He  empha- 
sizes the  interdependence  of  both  organisms,  and  ascribes  a  disturbed 
equilibrium  between  the  two  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  important  changes 
in  the  bacillus  as  well  as  in  the  host.  These  differences  in  the  cultural 
attributes  of  the  bacilli,  their  virulence,  and  the  character  of  resulting 
pathogenic  processes  are  capable  of  explanation  upon  the  basis  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  species,  in  which  the  bacillus  is  permitted  to  abide 
with  a  forced  adaptation  to  the  environment. 

Irrespective  of  these  broadly  conceived  hypotheses,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  utmost  consideration,  it  is  true  that  essential  differences  are  recog- 
nized between  several  distinct  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  t.  c,  those  of 
human  origin,  the  bovine,  the  avian,  and  the  bacilli  of  fish  or  other 
cold-blooded  animals.  The  human  and  bovine  forms  are  described  as 
mammalian  bacilli,  which,  with  the  avian,  have  certain  characteristics 
in  contradistinction  to  the  bacilli  found  among  fish .  The  latter  bacillus  is 
unable  to  survive  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  and,  therefore, 
is  incapable  of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  man  or  animals.  Among  the 
three  varieties  of  bacilli  sometimes  found  in  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
avian  presents  important  features  of  dissimilarity  in  comparison  with 
the  human  and  bovine  forms.  Rivolta,  Maffucci,  Ribbert,  Straus,  and 
Koch  have  pursued  investigations  concerning  the  relation  of  this  to  the 
other  types  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  avian  bacillus  was  found  to  with- 
stand a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  the  human  or  bovine,  its  growth  not 
being  inhibited  until  after  the  temperature  was  elevated  nearly  two 
degrees  higher  than  was  required  for  other  forms  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
Birds  upon  inoculation  with  human  bacilli  were  found  to  exhibit  but 
slight  local  reaction,  without  evidence  of  constitutional  change,  Nocard 
showed  that  mammalian  bacilli  grown  in  sacs  of  collodion  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  chickens  could  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  produce  tuberculosis  in  fowl.  On  the  other  hand,  Courmont  and 
Dor  demonstrated  that  when  the  avian  bacillus  was  grown  at  lower 
temperatures  and  passed  through  rabbits  it  became  endowed  with  patho- 
genic property  for  mammalia.  Roemer  reported  that  an  interesting 
epizootic  among  chickens  resulted  from  eating  the  entrails  of  a  tubercu- 
lous cow.  Shattock,  Seligman,  Dudgeon,  and  Panton,  in  a  recent  study 
of  the  relationship  between  avian  and  human  tubercle  bacilli,  conclude 
that  the  human  variety  is  but  slightly  pathogenic  to  the  pigeon,  and 
when  introduced  with  food  into  the  digestive  canal,  induces  no  local 
lesions  of  the  intestine  or  abdominal  viscera.  They  report  that  but 
slight  local  or  glandular  processes  are  produced  by  the  injection  of  human 
bacilli  into  the  muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  Curiously  conflicting 
results  were  obtained  from  inoculation  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea-pig 
with  avian  bacilli,  the  former  quickly  yielding  to  general  infection  and 
the  latter  exhibiting  but  slight  susceptibility.  These  results  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  relatively  greater  resistance  of  the  rabbit 
than  the  guinea-pig  to  human  bacilli.  Flexner  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  rabbit  to  the  avian 
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baeillus,  the  puthologic  processes  are  nxdically  different  from  those 
t  Appearing  as  a  result  of  infection  with  mammalian  bacilli.  He  cites  the 
absence  of  tubercles  and  caseation  in  the  presence  of  an  enlarged  spleen. 
The  a^ian,  although  occasionally  present  in  lower  animals,  have  never 
been  discovered  in  man. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  RELATION  OF  HUMAN  AND  BOVINE  BAOLU 

The  relation  of  human  and  bovine  tul:>erculosis  for  several  years  has 
enga^ced  the  attention  of  the  best  observers.  Koch*  upon  announcing 
the  discovery  of  the  tuljercle  bacillus  in  1882,  promidgated  the  tlictum 
that  human  and  l>ovine  tul:>erculosis  were  identical,  and  that  the  bovine 
tvpe  was  directly  transmissible  to  man.  Virehow  had  stated  in  1863 
that  the  two  diseases  were  entirely  distinct.  This  view,  ho\ve\'^eT,  after 
the  assertion  of  Koch,  was  not  accepted  by  the  profession  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Chauveau,  Gunther,  Harms,  and  Bollinger,  after  feeding  calves» 
s\*inei  and  goats  with  human  tul>erculoits  material,  had  failed  to  produce 
tubereulasis,  although  these  animals  quickly  succumbed  if  the  food 
contained  milk  and  pieces  of  lung  from  tuberculous  cattle.  In  1893 
Baun^sarten  questioned  the  complete  identity  of  the  two  tliseases  and 
cited  the  previous  failure?^  to  effect  a  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  cattle 
through  the  medium  of  human  bacilli.  He  also  reported  work  done  by 
Gaiser  under  his  direction  to  substantiate  the  correctness  of  his  view. 
A  calf  inoculated  with  luiman  haciOi  exhibited  no  e\idence  of  disease, 
and  when  killed  after  several  months  showed  no  trace  of  tuberculous 
change.  Another  subjected  to  inoculation  with  bovine  bacilli  in  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  and  in  the  flank,  displayed  a  t>T>ical  tul>er- 
culous  process  of  the  eye,  and  after  much  emaciation  died  in  six  weeks, 
showing  at  autopsy  general  miliar^'  tuberculosis.  In  1898  Smith,  in 
this  countrv".  obtained  negative  results  from  the  inoculation  of  cattle 
with  human  bacilli.  Similar  experiments  were  recorded  by  Froth ingham 
and  Dinwiddle  in  the  following  year.  Their  conclusions,  however, 
were  not  to  the  effect  that  human  tuberculosis  was  incapable  of  trans- 
mission to  cattle*  i>ut  merely  that  the  l>ovine  bacillus  possessetl  a  higher 
pathogenic  power  for  these  animals  than  the  bacilli  of  human  origin,  to 
which  the  cattle  were  believed  to  Iw  more  or  less  resistant.  Theobold 
Smith  had  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  aljsolule  identity  of  the  two  ilis- 
eas^.  but  did  not  advance  the  theory  of  impossibility  of  transmission. 
Koch,  however,  in  1901  openly  disavowed  his  previous  conclusions  and 
maintained  tliat  human  tuberculosis  differed  from  l>ovine  and  could  not 
be  transraittetl  to  cattle.  He  also  asi^umed  that  infection  from  the  bovine 
bacillus  rarely*  if  ever,  took  place  in  man. 

In  sul>6tantiation  of  the  first  proposition  he  placed  upon  record  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  during  the  preceding  two  years  by 
Schiitz  and  himself.  Nineteen  young  cattle  free  from  tuljerculosis  wei'e 
subjected  to  prolonged  periods  of  inhalation  exposure,  to  food  infection, 
and  to  direct  inoculation  by  human  bacilli.  These  animals,  after  six  to 
eight  months,  presented  no  trace  of  tuberculous  lesion  at  autopsy.     The 
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same  attempts  with  bovine  bacilli  were  attended  with  eonBtitutional 
symptoms  within  one  week,  and  exteneive  tuberculous  changes  were 
found  at  autopsy  two  or  three  months  later.  Similar  experiments  with 
human  and  bo%^ine  baciUi  yielded  like  results  in  swine,  asses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  In  support  of  his  second  proposition  he  pointed  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  bovine  baeilH  contained  in  butter  and  milk  and  to  the  alleged  rarity 
of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  infants.  He  cited  statistical  o\>- 
servations  concerning  the  infrequency  of  this  condition,  although  little 
children  especially  wei^  recognized  to  be  exposed  and  predisposed  to 
infection.  But  ten  ca^s  w^ere  observed  during  a  period  of  five  yearn 
in  the  Charit^  Hospital  in  Berlin.  Baginsky  w^as  reported  as  never 
having  observed,  out  of  933  cases,  an  instance  of  intestinal  tuljerculosis 
without  simultaneous  involvement  of  lungs  and  glands.  Biedert  was 
quoted  as  having  seen  but  sixteen  cases  out  of  a  total  of  3104  autop- 
sies upon  tuberculous  children,  Baumgarten,  a  few  months  after 
Koch*s  address,  indorsed  the  position  assumetl  with  reference  to  the 
non-transmissibility  of  the  two  dl-^eases,  and  made,  as  he  stated,  an 
important  contribution  to  the  i^ubject  by  recalling  the  experiments  of 
Rokitansky.  The  latter,  firm  in  the  belief  of  the  unity  of  human  and 
bovine  tuberculosis,  had  inoculated  with  bacilli  from  cattle  a  number 
of  patients  suffering  from  incurable  malignant  diseases.  This  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  estal)lishing  an  antagonism  betw^een  the  tuljercle 
bacilli  and  the  bacteria  of  previous  infection,  thus  affording  a  cure 
to  otherwise  hopeless  invalids.  Large  numl>ers  of  tubercle  bacilli  of 
bovine  origin  were  injected  without  noticeable  results  other  than  small 
localized  abscesses  at  the  points  of  inoculation.  The  autopsies  upon 
these  patients  were  [performed  by  Baumgarten,  and  in  spite  of  critical 
macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissues  and  glandular 
structures,  no  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  w^as  discovered.  While 
thus  espousing  Koch's  teaching  on  account  of  the  failure  of  inoculation 
experiments  both  upon  man  and  animals,  and  while  denying  any  especial 
danger  to  man  from  the  consumption  of  bovine  products,  Baumgarten 
insisted,  however,  upon  certain  strong  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  two  tUseases.  He  referred  to  the  histologic  identity  of  the  tuber* 
culous  lesions  in  man  and  cattle  as  establishetl  by  Schiippel*  and  pointed 
to  the  similar  deeenerative  changes  in  the  two  conditions.  He  cited 
the  production  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  cattle  after  infection 
with  bovine  tul^erculosis.  precisely  as  in  man  with  the  human  bacillus. 
He  further  called  attention  to  the  same  reaction  in  cattle  as  in  man 
following  the  injection  of  tuljercuHn  derived  from  human  bacilli.  These 
various  facts,  supplemented  by  a  supposed  morphologic  and  cultural 
identity  of  the  two  bacilli,  were  deemed  sufficient  by  Baumgarten  to 
ablish  a  close  similarity  of  human  and  bovine  tulierculosis,  not  with* 
iding  the  disparity  shown  by  inoculation  experiments. 
Virchow,  in  an  address  delivei^d  before  the  Medical  Society  of 
rlin  in  July,  1901,  one  or  two  days  following  Koch's  communication 
London,  referred  to  his  previous  statements  in  186^^  regarding  the 
i-unity  of  human  and  liovine  tuberculosis.  He  said:  ■"!  was  not 
tr prised  to  hear  that  Professor  Koch  had  finally  convinced  himself 
^at  they  were  two  different  things,  even  after  my  old  thesis  containing 
J©  same  statement  has  been  regarded  by  the  Koch  school  for  a  con- 
p*ileral>le  length  of  time  with  a  certain  contempt,  and  I  have  borne  their 
jdgment  mth  patience-     I  certainly  have  ne%'er  understood  how  any 
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one  could  maintain  that  the  two  were  identical."  He  further  empha- 
sized the  existence  of  true  pathologic  tubercle  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  genu- 
ine tuberculosis,  insisting  that  the  bovine  infection  was  an  example  of 
bacteriologic  disease  rather  than  of  typical  pathologic  tissue  change. 
Virchow  did  not  refrain,  however,  from  disparaging  Koch's  contention 
concerning  the  rarity  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis.  He  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  unusual  intestinal  and  peritoneal  lesions 
observed  at  the  Charity,  exhibiting  growths  peculiar  to  the  so-called 
**  perle  disease"  of  cattle,  but  scarcely  attributable  to  human  bacilli. 

In  view  of  these  somewhat  contradictory  statements  from  many 
preeminent  European  authorities,  based  upon  the  results  of  careful 
study  and  experimentation,  a  renewed  impetus  was  given  to  a  study  of 
the  subject.  Commissions  were  appointed  in  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  a  vast  amount  of  exhaustive 
research  was  conducted  in  the  United  States.  The  German  authors, 
as  a  rule,  were  inclined  to  support  Koch's  views,  although  several  dis- 
senting opinions  were  expressed,  notably  those  of  Behring  and  Dungem. 
Weber  recently  has  reported  observations  of  interest  and  value  made 
by  the  Berlin  Board  of  Health.  The  bovine  bacillus  was  found  fifteen 
times  in  the  cervical  glands  of  children.  He  asserts  that  this  variety 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  young,  and  that  a  marked  tendency 
toward  spontaneous  cure  is  noted.  In  almost  all  instances  reported 
the  children  were  under  seven  years  of  age.  He  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover no  instance  of  transmission  qf  the  bovine  infection  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  and  is  constrained  to  believe  that  the  danger 
of  infection  to  man  from  bovine  tuberculosis  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  that  from  the  human  variety. 

Raw,  although  recently  announcing  his  conviction  as  to  the  dissimi- 
larity of  human  and  bovine  bacilli,  yet  attributes  a  large  amount  of 
tuberculosis  in  children  to  the  introduction  of  the  latter.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  conspicuous  differences  between  the  clinical  manifes- 
tations of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  other  tuberculous  affections,  and  em- 
phasizes an  apparent  antagonism  between  pulmonary  and  surgical  tuber- 
culosis. He  asserts  that  children  who  have  suffered  from  strumous 
glands,  spinal  caries,  tuberculous  joints,  and  lupus  are  immune  to 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  conversely,  points  to  the  infrequency  of  gross 
tuberculous  lesions  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Upon  the  basis 
of  these  clinical  differences,  and  the  fact  that  surgical  tuberculosis  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  childhood,  he  concludes  that  the  characteristic 
divergence  of  lesions  is  presumptive  evidence  of  dissimilar  bacilli.  Re- 
lying upon  clinical  and  autopsy  observation,  together  with  certain 
inferences  from  analogy,  he  submits  the  provisional  opinion  that  the 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  tuber- 
culous bones  and  joints,  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  lupus  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  ingestion  of  bovine  bacilli,  while  the  origin  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  human  bacillus. 

The  British  Commission,  appointed  after  the  close  of  the  Inter- 
national Antituberculous  Conference  in  London  in  1901,  was  composed 
of  the  renowned  Sir  Michael  Foster,  chairman,  and  Professors  Wood- 
head,  Martin,  Boyce,  and  MacFadyean.  Their  first  report,  published  in 
1904,  expressed  quite  clearly  a  disinclination  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
Koch  as  to  the  non-intercommunicability  of  human  and  bovine  tuber- 
•culosis.     Numerous  experiments  were  undertaken  by  the  commissioners 
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to  determine  piimarily  whether  the  disease  in  animals  and  man  was  one 
and  the  same,  and  whether  infection  could  take  place  from  one  to  the 
other.  Investigations  were  made  by  a  comparison  of  the  lesions  produ€ed 
in  cattle  upon  the  introduction  of  bacilli  of  human  and  bovine  origin. 
Similar  experiments  were  performed  upon  the  anthropoid  ape,  an  animal 
nearly  related  to  man.  and  also  upon  guinea-pigs?,  rabbits,  goats,  dogs, 
cats,  and  rats.  Bacterial  cultures  of  lx>vine  bacilli,  as  well  as  emulsions 
of  tutercidous  lesions  from  thirty  cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  were  in- 
jected into  strong,  healthy  animals  previously  tested  with  tuberculin. 
In  some  cases  the  introduction  was  made  subcutaneously,  in  many,  into 
the  veins  of  the  udder,  and  in  others,  by  means  of  the  food.  In  numerous 
cases  of  subcutaneous  injection  it  was  found  that  the  proximal  lymphatic 
glands  soon  became  involved,  that  fever  developed  about  the  twelfth 
day,  and  that  death  took  place  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  day. 
At  autopsy  there  w^as  found  general  tidierculosis  of  the  glands  and  serous 
membranes,  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys.  In  some  cases,  however, 
there  were  merely  local  symptoms  of  but  temporary  duration  without 
especial  pathologic  change  at  autopsy.  These  divergent  results  were 
explained  by  the  introduction  of  var>*ing  quantities  of  infective 
matter  and  by  a  possible  difference  in  the  resisting  powers  of  the 
animals.  It  was  found,  also,  that  those  having  l>een  subjected  to 
udder  injection  exhibited  a  considerable  variation  in  the  character 
of  the  resulting  changes.  In  some  cases  death  supervene<l  quickly, 
with  postmortem  evidences  of  extensive  tul:)ereulous  disease.  Others 
displayed  but  local  evidences  of  infection,  which  subsided  after  a  short 
time*  Five  calves  out  of  six  sucking  from  infected  udders  showed 
signs  of  local  and  genera!  tuberculosis,  as  did  monkeys,  pigs,  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  and  goats  after  inoculation  or  feeding  with  bovine  bacilli. 
More  resistance  was  shown  by  dogs,  cats,  and  rats.  Sharply  de- 
fined differences  were  displayed  in  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
taken  from  fourteen  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  and  injected  into 
animals.  In  one  group  general  tuberculous  changes  were  produced 
after  inoculation  of  cows  and  the  other  loiver  animals  employed  in  pre- 
vious experiments  with  bovine  bacilli.  In  this  group  there  was  but 
slight  variation  noticed  in  the  virulence  of  the  two  types  of  bacilli.  In 
another  group,  however,  bacilli  or  tu)>erculous  material  taken  from  forty 
cases  of  human  tuberculosis  produced  mei^ly  a  slight  local  inflammatory 
change,  with  swelling  of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  infective  material  did  not 
produce  any  evidence  of  a  general  advancing  tuliercnlosis,  either  in 
cattle,  eats,  or  dogs,  although  there  were  several  instances  of  slight  non- 
progressive organic  involvement.  Monkeys,  as  a  rule,  were  found  to 
be  non-resistant.  The  Commission  attributed  the  divergent  results  of 
these  experiments  to  differences  of  animal  resistance  and  to  variations 
in  the  virulence  of  the  inoculated  material.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission is  summed  up  as  follows: 

"Thei^  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  tuljer- 
cnlosis  occurring  in  the  human  subject ,  especially  in  children,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  introduction  into  the  human  body  of  the  bacillus  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  antl  there  also  can  be  no  fioubt  that,  in  the  majority,  at 
lea^t,  of  these  cases,  the  bacillus  is  introduced  through  cow's  milk. 
Cow's  milk  containing  tul:)erc!e  bacillus  is  clearly  the  cause  of  tuberculo- 
sis,    A  veiy  considerable  amount  of  disease  and  loss  of  lifei  especially" 
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among  the  young,  must  be  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  co%^s  milk 
cootaiDin^  tubercle  bacilli.  The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  cow^s  milk 
ran  be  detected,  though  mth  gome  difficulty,  if  the  proper  nie^ins  l)e 
adopteit  :intl  such  mtlk  ou^ht  never  to  be  used  as  food.  There  is  far  less 
difficulty  in  recognizing  clinically  that  a  cow  is  distinctly  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  in  which  case  £she  may  yield  tuberculous  milk.  The  milk 
coming  from  such  a  cow  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  human  food,  and, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  be  used  as  food  at  all." 

These  conclusions  are  directly  in  accord  with  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Drs*  Schroeder  and  Cotton  in  this  countr^^  Their  researches  are 
reported  in  detail  in  "The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Animaf  Industry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture."  recently  issued.  They 
even  affirm  that  a  tuberculous  cow  constitutes  an  element  of  much 
greater  danger  to  the  health  of  the  community  than  a  human  consump- 
tive. Considerations  i>ertaimng  to  this  subject  will  be  later  discussed 
at  some  length.  In  America,  since  the  promulgation  of  Koch*s  doc- 
trine, much  intei^st  has  l>een  attached  to  an  investigation  of  the  inter- 
communicability  of  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Ravenel  called  attention  to  the  experiments  conducted  in  1901 
by  Cbauveau,  who  finally  succeeded  in  infecting  cattle  with  bacilli  of 
human  origin.  Well-marked  tuberculous  processes  were  found  in  thi^e 
cows  following  the  introduction  of  infectious  material  with  the  food  and 
by  means  of  intravenous  injection.  Upon  subcutaneous  inoculation 
of  seven  animals,  however,  in  no  case  was  there  obtained  evidence  of 
g)eneral  infection.  Crookshank,  in  the  same  year,  after  inoculation 
of  human  tuberculous  material  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  calf, 
reported  a  positive  result,  as  did  Thomassen  in  1901,  after  inocu- 
lation of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Successful  inocuhitions 
were  conducted  by  Arloing  in  1901  and  de  Jong  and  Nocard  in  1902, 
llartin  profluced  infection  of  four  calves  out  of  six  by  introducing  tu- 
bercle bacilh  with  the  food.  In  1902  Ravenel  reported  the  results  of 
his  own  i  n  vest  iga  t  ions ,  da  ti  n  g  ha  c  k  f  o  ii  r  yea  rs .  Of  f  o  u  r  c  al  ves  inoc  ul  a  ted 
with  human  bacilli  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  one  exhibited  pronounced 
Qlness  during  life  and  three  showed  at  autopsy  unmistakable  evidences 
of  tuberculous  infection.  An  experiment  of  vast  importance  con- 
ducted by  him  was  the  inoculation  of  two  calves  with  a  culture  ob- 
tained from  the  mesenteric  gland  of  a  child  whose  death  resulted  from 
tulierevjlous  meningitis,  but  who  exhibited  clear  evidence  of  a  primary 
intestinal  lesion,  presumably  of  l>ovine  origin.  The  utmost  virulence 
characterized  the  infection  in  each  instance t  and  a  conclusion  as  to 

Pthe  probable  bovine  type  of  the  bacillus  appears  eminently  rational. 
He  later  published  the  reports  of  four  cases  of  accidental  infection  of 
the  hands  with  >>ovine  bacilli,  reference  to  which  will  l>e  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  skin  as  a  channel  of  infection, 

S,  von  Ruck,  in  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  intercommunica- 
hility  of  human  and  bovdne  tulmrculosis.  takes  exception  to  much  of 
the  inoculation  evidence  adduced  by  various  observers  in  refutation 
of  Koch's  position.  He  points  to  possible  sources  of  error  and  l>elieves 
the  results  are  subject  to  considerable  criticism.  He  refers  to  the  work 
of  Waidenbure.  Fox,  Panum,  Wy,ss,  Cohnheim,  Frankel,  and  other  con- 

ttemporaries  of  Villemin,  who  severally  succeeded  in  producing  pseodo- 
iberculosis  after  inoculation  with  non-infective  material,  or  with  tul>er- 
culous  matter  i-endered  innocuous  by  boiling  and  prolonged  submersion 
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in  alcohol.  The  substances  injected  consisted  of  metallic  mercur)^, 
coalnlust,  fresh  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  paper*  lint,  rubber,  and  pieces  of 
sponge.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  several  observers 
at  that  lime,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  opposition 
to  Viliemin  resulted  from  imperfections  of  teehnic  in  the  conduction 
of  experiments,  and  that  actual  tul^erculons  material  was  introduced 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  of>erator.  It  cannot  be  possible  that 
such  sources  of  error  could  obtain  with  experienced  and  skilful  experi- 
menters at  the  present  time,  especially  when  one  considers  the  attain- 
ments of  those  who  have  conducted  recent  investigations.  It  Ls  no 
reHection,  however,  upon  the  merits  of  the  earlier  observers  to  ascribe 
their  results  to  obvious  possibilities  of  error  in  their  attempts  to  transmit 
artificiai  human  tuberculosis  to  cattle.  Although  Prudden,  Hodenp}^, 
and  others  have  shown  that  the  intravenous  injection  of  dead  bacdli  may 
be  followed  by  characteristic  tuberculous  lesions,  this,  contrary  to  the 
assumption  of  von  Ruck,  affords  in  itself  no  convincing  argument  preju- 
dicial to  the  reliability  of  recent  inoculation  experiments.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  the  contention  of  Baumgarten  concerning  the  impro- 
priety of  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  injection,  and  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  subcutaneous  inoculation.  This  is  alleged  upon  the  ground 
that  the  latter  offers  opportunity  to  study  the  advance  of  the  infection 
through  the  lymphatics,  and  avouls  the  possibility  of  confusion  result- 
ing from  embolism  and  consequent  complicating  pathologic  processes, 
simulating  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum.  Upon  this  basis  von  Ruck 
criticises  many  of  the  recent  inoculation  experiments,  charging  erroneous 
conclusions  in  case  of  several  intravenous  injections,  suggesting  possi- 
bilities of  incorrect  interpretation  of  intraperitoneal  inoculation,  and 
emphasizing  the  negative  results  of  a  considerable  number  of  subcuta- 
neous injections.  It  is  pertinent,  howe%-er,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
even  if  other  considerations  be  waiv^ed,  that  such  objections  scarcely  can 
obtain  in  case  of  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  which 
procedure  has  been  attended  in  many  instances  with  a  positive  local  and 
general  infection.  Furthermore,  the  very  authority  cited  by  von  Ruck 
in  partial  support  of  his  view,  i.  e.,  Baumgarten,  has  been  placed  on 
record  as  maintaining  strongly  the  close  similarity  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  despite  his  conception,  in  accord  with  Koch,  of  an  actual 
resistance  of  cattle  to  infection  with  human  bacilli.  From  the  evidence 
presented  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert  that  while  bovine  bacilli  un- 
doubtedly possess  a  much  greater  degree  of  pathogenic  virulence  for 
cattle  and  other  animals  than  the  human  variety,  the  latter  are  not 
shown  to  be  innocuous  upon  injection.  It  may  be  assumed  that  human 
tulierculosis  in  occasional  instances  and  under  favorable  conditions  can 
be  transmitted  to  cattle. 
■  The  doctrine  of  Koch  that  the  bovine  infection  is  rarely  transmitted 
"to  human  beings  has  l>een  said  to  rest  upon  the  alleged  infrequency  of 
primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  children,  despite  the  ingestion  of  bovine 
bacilli  in  milk,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products.  The  fallacy  of  this  as- 
sumption is  showTi  by  the  demonstrable  proof  of  infection  through  the 
intestinal  tract  wnthout  the  slightest  trace  of  mucous  membrane  altera* 
tion.  Calmette  and  Guerin  have  recently  conducted  elaborate  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  frequency  of  infection  through  the  alimentary  tract 
without  raible  lesion  of  the  intestine.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
lof  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  respiratory  tract 
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represents  a  much  traversed  port  of  entry  for  the  tubercle  bacillL  Pre- 
\'ious  views  as  to  the  infrequency  of  invasion  through  the  alimentary" 
canal  suggested  by  the  rarity  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  have 
been  subjected  to  much  modification  as  a  result  of  their  experiments. 

Theobald  Smith  and  others  have  caUed  attention  to  the  frequent 
primarj"  involvement  of  the  peribroaehial  lymph-nodes  in  tuberculous 
cattle,  Calmette,  Guerin,  and  Delearde  introduced  tuberculous  material 
into  the  stomachs  of  animals  by  means  of  the  esophageal  tid^ain  order 
to  avoid  the  possible  inhalation  of  bacilli.  After  a  period  of  thirty  to 
forty-five  days  the  p>en bronchial  lymph-nodes  %vere  found  to  have  become 
infected  through  the  medium  of  bacilli-laden  leukocytes,  A  single  in- 
fected feeding  to  calves  resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  microorganisms 
for  a  time  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  but  subsequently  they  were  con- 
I'eyed  to  the  mediastinal  and  retropharyngeal  glands,  in  some  instances 
even  after  a  small  dose-  The  mesenteric  glands  presented  no  macro- 
scopic evidence  of  disease,  but  when  injected  into  guinea-pigs,  produced 
typical  tuberculous  lesions,  Calmette  and  Guerin  also  reported  several 
positive  results  of  inoculation  when  use  was  made  of  the  apparently 
normal  me.senteric  glands  of  cTaildmn  who  exhibited  no  trace  of  tul>er- 
culosis,  similar  experiments  having  been  conducted  by  Pizzini,  Loomis. 
and  others,  with  like  results.  In  the  event  of  continuous  feeding  with 
tuberculous  material,  the  bacilli  were  found  to  enter  the  thoracic  duct 
and  pulmonarj'  artery  through  the  lymphatic  circulation.  Various  in- 
halation procedures  were  employedi  and  bacilli  were  introduced  directly 
into  the  trachea*  but  the  resulting  infection  was  uniformly  slight  and 
attributable  chiefly  to  the  swallowing  of  infected  mucus  or  saliva.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  these  experiments  was  the  priority  of  mesen- 
teric glandular  involvement  over  that  of  the  respiratory  system.  A 
^ramount  importance  was  ascribed  to  infection  through  the  intestine, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  tuberculous  material  was  conveyed  to  the 
alimentar}'  tract  largely  through  the  milk  of  infected  cows,  and  as  a 
result  of  food  contaminated  by  human  bacilli.  Nicolas  and  Dorcas 
have  shown  that  smears  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  fasting  dogs  taken 
three  hours  after  an  infected  meal  contained  tubercle  bacilli.  If  the 
nbove  observations  be  accepted  for  their  face  value,  any  arguments 
relative  to  the  rarity  of  infection  through  the  intestine  based  upon  the 
absence  of  local  lesions  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  connection 
the  thought  is  suggested,  however,  that .  as  cows  are  ruminating  animals, 
especial  opportunity  for  infection  through  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and 
phar^Tix  to  the  retropharjTigeal  glands  is  afforded  by  their  habit  of 
chewing  the  cud.  It  is  quite  pos,si}>le  to  conceive  in  this  manner  of  the 
ready  entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the  lymphatics  and  their  direct  convey- 
ance to  the  retropharyngeal  lymph -nodes. 

Despite  important  contradictory  evidence  advanced  by  several  in- 
vestigators, notably  Smith,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  light  of  the 
experiments  of  Calmette  imd  Guerin  it  may  t>e  aasumed  that  the  intestine 
constitutes  at  least  one  of  the  ver>*  important  routes  of  invasion  by  the 
bacillus.  No  proof  has  l)een  adduced  as  to  the  infrequency  of  food  con* 
tamination  by  bovine  bacilli,  while  the  facilities  for  such  infection  appear 
worthy  of  consideration.  Thus  any  contention  to  the  effect  that  infec- 
tion through  milk  or  other  food-products  can  lie  assumed  only  when  the 
intestinal  or  mesent-eric  glands  are  first  involved  is  unwarranted.  Medi- 
cal literature,  however,  is  replete  with  reports  of  primary  intestinal 
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lesions  in  children,  and  of  infection  traceable  more  or  less  directly  to 
milk  from  tubercidous  cows. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  statistical  observations  previously  cit«d 
in  support  of  the  alleged  rarity  of  primary  intestinal  lesions,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  tlie  reports  of  Bovaird,  Northrup,  and  a  few  European  path- 
ologists, are  the  conclusions  of  Councilman^  Mallory,  Pearce,  Holt,  Carr, 
Guthrie,  Still,  and  Shennan.  The  autopsy  findings  in  little  children, 
reveal  a  primary  mvolvement  of  the  intestine  in  a  proportion  varying^ 
from  17  per  cent,  to  37  per  cent.  These  much  quoted  statistics  iire  too 
familiar  to  the  average  reader  to  warrant  an  enumeration  of  their 
details.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assert  that  infection  in  all 
cases  wa^  due  to  the  bovine  bacillus,  as  unusual  exposure  to  the 
human  bacillus  is  afforded  to  infants.  Jensen  and  Fibiger  have 
made  elaborate  researches  concerning  the  fi'equency  of  primar>^  tuber- 
culosis of  the  intestine.  A  third  i-eport  of  their  observations  has  been 
presented  recently.  Two  cases  are  recorded  of  primary  tul^erculous 
lesions  of  the  intestine  in  little  children  fed  with  mUk  from  tul^erculous 
cows.  In  one  a  striking  feature  witli  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  was  the 
simultaneous  development  of  n  local  tuljerculous  lesion  upon  the  udder 
of  a  cow.  Inocvdation  of  bacilli  from  these  chilclren  into  calves  and 
rabbits,  animals  notoriously  susceptible  to  bovine  cultures  and  resistant 
to  those  of  humsm  origin,  was  attended  with  evidences  of  an  exceedingly 
virulent  infection.  The  al>ove  observers  have  collated  and  analyzed 
many  cases  from  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  affirm  that  the  sup- 
posed rarity  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  especially  among  chil- 
dren ^  is  more  or  less  mythical.  While  numerous  writers  have  recorded 
instances  of  apparent  bovine  infection  transmitted  to  childiien  through 
the  food,  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  demonstrate  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
frequency  of  infection  among  infants  unaccustomed  to  other  than 
mothers  mdk.  Smith  declares  that  if  either  the  human  or  the  bovine 
bacillus  was  completely  eradicated  from  the  world,  the  other  would 
continue  to  induce  the  disease.  Von  Ruck  very  aptly  has  called  atten- 
tion to  an  increased  prevalence  of  infantile  tuljerculosis  in  countries 
where  the  children  are  almost  invariably  bmast  fed.  He  cites  the 
higher  death-rate  of  childi*en  in  Sweden  and  Kou mania  {Bdl:»es),  Green- 
land (Heymann),  China  (Cobb),  where  cow's  milk  rarely  is  consumed 
by  children,  in  contrast  to  the  diminished  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
in  England,  where  artificial  feeding  is  common. 

Raw,  upon  the  other  hand,  instituted  inquiries  in  a  great  many 
foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  comparison  i)etween  the 
distribution  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  surgical  tuberculasis  in 
various  localities.  He  reported  that  while  pulmonary  phthisis  is  rife 
even  in  countries  where  milk  is  not  consumed  by  children,  yet  other 
forms  of  tuberculosis  are  extremely  rare.  Mayo  has  called  attention 
to  the  relative  infrequency  of  pulmonary  tul]«rculosis  in  an  agricul- 
tural community  J  altliotigh  all  forms  of  surgical  infections  abound,  and 
ascriloes  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  varieties  to  the  ingestion  of  the 
bovine  bacilli  contained  in  uncooked  milk. 

The  testimony  from  Japan  is  quite  conflicting.  Kitasaio  has  been 
quoted  by  several  writers  to  the  effect  that  tuljerculosis  in  cattle  did  not 
exist  in  Japan,  and  that  milk  was  very  little  used  as  an  article  of  food  for 
t^hildren,  although  the  disease  actively  flourished  among  the  inhabitants* 
Thirt  statement  has  been  corroborated   by  Asyama  (Schoenborn),  but 
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Shiga  dates  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  Japan  to  the  iraportation 
of  cattle  ill  1875. 

Beh ring's  theory  as  to  the  extreme  frequency  of  human  infection 
through  tuberculous  milk,  though  of  much  interest  in  this  connection, 
h  more  properly  a  subject  for  later  consideration.  The  comparatively 
recent  discovery  in  milk  antt  butter  of  pseudo tubercle  bacilli  is  perhaps 
^explanatory  to  some  extent  of  the  not  uncommon  innocuous  effect  of 
inges  t  iug  su  ppose  dly  in  fee  ted  dairy  p  rodu  cts .  These  m  i  c  rod  rgan  is  ms  do 
not  surrender  their  primary  stain  to  inorganic  acids,  yet  are  incapable 
of  producing  tuberculous  tissue  change. 

The  morphologic  and  cultural  differences  lietween  human  and  bovine 
bacilli  have  beea  pointed  out  verj"  clearly  by  Theobald  4Smith  and 
RaveneL  A  comparison  of  their  reports  disclosed  such  uniformity  of 
conclusions  as  to  acimit  of  no  doubt  concerning  their  accuracy.  Smith 
stated:  **The  distinguishing  characteristics  in  the  early  stages  are:  (1) 
The  short,  straight,  somewhat  plump,  rod-like  form  of  the  bovine  bacillus 
as  contra^sted  with  the  long,  more  Blender,  and  slightly  curved  form  of 
the  sputum  or  pulmonary  type  of  the  human  bacillus.  (2)  The  much 
greater  tenilency  of  the  hunian  bacillus  to  cohere  in  compact  colonies  or 
curved  outlines/*  liavenel  reported  that  in  early  generations  the  length 
of  the  bovine  is  but  little  more  than  double  its  breadth,  and  agreed  with 
Smith  as  to  the  characteristics  of  growth  and  the  general  disposition  of 
the  human  bacilli  in  dense  colonies.  Smith  has  very  recently  called 
Atteiition  to  the  more  alnmdant  capsule  of  the  human  than  the  lx>vine 
bacillus.  He  finds  that  cold  carbol-fuchsin  is  absorl)ed  less  readil}^  by 
the  bacillus  of  human  origin.  Bovine  bacilli  may  exhibit  a  zone  around 
each  rod  in  which  no  stain  has  taken  place,  but  the  capsules  are  ill-defined 
Ml  human  bacilli  on  account  of  the  close  colonization,  Behring  has 
emphaRzed  the  fact  that  the  toxin  from  the  bovine  bacillus  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  human  tubercle  bacillus.  De  Schweinitz  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  sls  no  difference  was  discovered  in  the  reaction  following 
the  administration  of  tuberculin  derived  from  human  and  bovine  sources. 
In  ^iew  of  the  vast  array  of  clinicab  pathologic,  anti  bacteriologic  evi- 
dence Ijearing  directly  upon  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  bovine 
bacillus,  the  following  conclusions  appear  inevitable: 

1.  That  recognizable  differences  do  exist  in  their  morphologic  and 
cultural  attributes,  but  that  these  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  establish 
a  fundamental  divergence  in  the  character  of  the  two  microorganisms. 

2.  That  the  lack  of  perfect  identity  in  these  separate  varieties  of  the 
same  bacterial  organism  is  occasioned  by  essential  modifications  of  the 
host, 

3*  That  the  pathogenic  virulence  of  the  bovine  form  is  much  greater 
among  animals  than  is  the  human  bacillus. 

4.  That  a  correspondingly  increiised  activity  and  pathogenic  powxr 
of  the  iKJvine  bacillus  in  comparison  with  the  human  thus  far  has  not 
been  demonstrated  to  obtain  in  human  beings, 

5.  That,  on  the  contrar\%  among  individuals  a  greater  virulence 
attaches  to  the  bacillus  of  hunian  origin  than  tothe  Ik*  vine. 

5.  That  the  practical  dangers  of  infection  from  the  bacillus  of  cattle 
are  sufficiently  real  to  justify  no  abatement  of  legislative,  municipab 
aiifl  Individual  measures  to  suppress  the  disease  among  domestic  animals 
find  afford  protection  to  the  human  race. 
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The  natural  habitat  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  livinia:  human  or 
aninml  organism.  Therein  is  provided  a  suitable  medium  with  favorable 
conditions  for  ^owth  and  development.  Although  enabled  to  preserve 
its  vitality  for  considerable  periods  outside  the  bodVj  especially  if  not 
exposed  to  direct  soulight,  it  is,  nevertheless,  incapable  of  multiplication 
save  within  the  host.  Through  a  long  process  of  reciprocal  adaptation 
thei*e  has  evolved  an  extraordinary  parasitism  on  the  part  of  the  bacillus 
and  an  almost  universal  tolerance  or  mceptivity  to  it^  presence  by  man. 
Both  the  bacillus  and  the  living  animal  tissues  having  become  more  or 
less  habituated  to  this  relation,  a  tendencV  toward  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium  between  host  and  parasite  is  established. 

To  maintain  this  relationship  and  preserve  the  existence  of  the  mi- 
crobe there  must  be  afforded,  as  Theobald  Smith  has  pointed  out,  ready 
means  of  entrance  to  the  living  organism  and  avenues  of  departure.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  human  and  animal  body  is  both  the  final  objectire 
point  and  the  saurce  of  all  tuljercle  bacilli  dissemination.  In  this  dual 
relation  of  receptor  and  donor  of  infection  there  exists  the  very  essence 
of  the  problem  of  practical  prophylaxis  relating  to  a  disease  wMch  has 
quietly  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  scourge. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  attain  a  clear  understanding  concern- 
ing the  various  channels  of  entrance  of  the  baciDus  into  the  human  body, 
the  tneajis  of  exit,  and  the  extent  and  manner  of  dislriitulion. 

The  route  of  invasion  of  the  bacillus  has  Ijeen  for  years  the  subject 
of  a  spirited  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  several  widely  differ- 
ing theories,  concerning  the  correctness  of  which  there  has  Ijeen  adduced 
in  each  instance  much  experimental  and  clinical  evidence.  It  is  clear 
that,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  determination  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  bacillus  is  introduced  into  the  system  is  of  infinitely 
less  importance  than  the  recognition  of  effective  means  to  prevent  its 
distribution  after  lea%ing  the  body.  While  a  paramount  interest 
attaches  to  the  control  of  the  baciilarj^  egress  from  the  body,  consider- 
able importance  relates  to  the  most  frequented  ports  of  entry. 

The  principal  avenues  of  infection  to  which  attention  is  directed  are- 
CD  The  congenital  route  of  transmission;  (2)  the  respiratory  tract; 
(3)  the  alimentary  canal. 

Infection  by  inoculation  and  the  various  methods  of  invasion  of 
special  organs  w^ill  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  connection,  respec- 
tively, with  tuberculasis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (cervical *  mediastinal, 
mesenteric),  the  bones  and  joints,  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  the 
genito-urinary  apparatus,  the  serous  membranes  (pleural,  pericardial, 
and  peritoneal),  the  skin,  the  larynx,  ear,  and  nose. 

HEREDITARY  TRANSMISSION 

Congenital  tuberculosis,  though  known  to  lie  a  demonstrable  pos- 
sibility, is  relatively  infrequent*  In  former  years  the  influence  of  her- 
erUty  as  an  etiologic  factor  was  supposed  to  be  of  transcendent  impor- 
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ianee,  some  maintaining  the  existence  of  fetal  tuberculosis,  and  others, 
merely  an  inherent  predisposition  to  the  disease  at  birth.  For  many 
yeani  the  inheritance  idea  was  accorded  a  general  iicireplanee.  It  early 
look  deep  root  in  the  medieai  and  popular  minds  on  account  of  the 
common  development  of  conjsumption  aoiong  the  children  of  tuber- 
culous parents.  Belief  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  tuberculosis 
was  also  fostered  by  the  pronounced  nutritive  disturbance  frequently 
observed  in  the  offspring  of  conjsumptive  parents.  Despite  the  absence 
of  tubercle  bacilU  in  the  tissues  or  of  definite  anatomic  lesions  character- 
istjc  of  tuberculosis,  the  numerous  evidences  of  defective  development 
in  infancy  corresponded  closely  to  some  of  the  clinical  types  of  tuljer- 
culous  infection.  In  early  childhood  the  persisting  enbrgement  of 
lymphatic  glands,  hyijertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoids »  anemia^  coarse- 
ne^of  features,  slow  dentition ,  antl  retardation  of  growth  were  thought 
to  constitute  reliable  data  in  substantiation  of  an  inherited  tuberculous 
infection.  Although  the  pendulum  of  medical  opinion  has  since  swung 
violently  toward  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  Baumgarten  and  his  fol- 
lowers i-emaia  ardent  advocates  of  the  theory'  relating  to  direct  trans- 
mission of  the  bacilli  in  ntero.  In  support  of  their  position  may  be 
Stated :  {!)  The  clinical  and  pathologic  e\idence  pertaining  to  isolated 
eases  of  congenital  tuberculosis;  (2)  the  results  of  experimentation  in 
amm&lB;  (3)  the  known  latency  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues  of  the 
body ;  (4)  the  development  of  the  disease  at  a  very  early  age ;  (6)  the 
origin  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  portions  of  the  body  not  readily 
accessible  to  infection  from  without;  (6)  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  children  of  consumptive  parents* 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  several  arguments  bear- 
ing upon  hereditary  transmission  it  m  well  to  review  the  manner  in  which 
congenital  tuberculosis  is  possible  of  development.  The  primary 
source  of  the  infection  must  be  traced  to  the  spermatic  fluid,  the  ovum» 
or  the  placental  circulation.  Transmission  through  the  medium  of  the 
spermatic  fluid ^  though  not  susceptible  of  complete  negative  demonstra- 
tion, is,  however,  cleariy  improbat)le*  To  permit  of  this  occurrence  it 
must  lje  assumed  that  tul>ercle  bacilli  are  not  only  present  in  the  semen, 
but  also  in  the  nuclear  material  of  the  spermatozoon  and  in  that  par- 
ticular portion  'svith  which  the  ovum  is  fecundated.  Thus  the  element 
of  probability  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  chance  infection,  even  if  bacilli 
exist  in  the  seminal  fluid.  It  is  known,  however,  that  this  does  not 
occur  save  in  exceptional  instances  of  tuberculosinS  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, testicles,  and  epididymis.  As  these  conditions  arc  often  associated 
with  sterility  from  mechanical  causes,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  con- 
L*eive  of  bacillary  transmi Fusion  to  the  ovum  through  the  semen.  In 
advanced  urogenital  tuberculosis  the  occasional  presence  of  bacilli  in 
the  spermatic  secretion  is  not  denied,  yet  no  proof  has  been  presented 
to  substantiate  the  claim  that  they  are  present  in  the  semen  of  pul- 
monary invalids  devoid  of  stich  local  infection.  Several  foreign  observers 
have  reported  that  bacilli  were  discovered  in  the  testicles,  epididymes. 
prostates,  and  seminal  vesicles  of  patients  who  had  died  of  pulmonar}^ 
tutjerculosis*  and  that  portions  of  these  organs  were  found  infective  to 
lower  animals.  Tliis^,  however,  affords  no  evidence  in  favor  of  the  prob- 
able transmission  of  congenital  tulierciilosis  by  these  individuals  during 
life.  It  is  obviously  unsafe  to  submit  for  comparison  pathologic  data 
referable  to  the  testicles  of  a  corpse  and  the  sexual  and  procreative  pos- 
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.sibilities  of  consumptives  who  are  yet  aiive.     It  is  to  be  noted,  also^ 

_^it  numerous  iavestigations  by  carefvil  observers  of  the  geni to-urinary 

'organs  of  phthi.i?ical  patients  after  death  have  failed  to  disclose  evidence 

of  local  tuberculous  infection.     Instances  of   primary  infection  of  the 

female  genital  ors^ans  are  sufficiently  rate  to  cast  much  doubt  upon  the 

spermatic  method  of  transmitting  tulierculosis. 

Ex]>eri mental  work  of  some  importance  has  been  conducted  by 
Gartner,  Cornet^  and  more  recently  by  Friedman.  Gartner »  in  a  seiies 
of  laboratory  tests,  found,  after  the  injection  of  tubercle  bacilli  into 
the  testicles  of  rabbits  and  ^linea-pigs,  that  the  ariihcially  ejacidated 
semen  not  infrequently  contained  bacilli,  but  that  this  was  incapable 
of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  their  younj^.  The  examination,  both 
befom  and  after  birth,  of  many  offspring  of  these  animals*  having  infected 
semen  yielded  in  each  inj?tance  a  negative  result.  Cornet  was  similarly 
unsuccessful  in  like  experiments,  though,  with  Gartner ^  he  observed  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  in  some  of  the  females  ixs  a  I'esidt  of  genital 
infection.  Friedman,  however,  by  injecting  an  emulsion  of  tubercle 
bacilli  into  the  vagin:is  of  rabbits  quicldy  following  coitus^  found"bacilli  in 
the  fetal  organs  at  the  end  of  six  days.  James  assumes  that  this  experi- 
ment is  of  striking  value  as  affoiding  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the 
possibility  of  transmii^sion  through  the  semen.  This  does  not  upjjear  to 
be  quite  a  logical  deduction,  as  even  m  the  case  cited  the  bacilli  were  not 
introduced  into  the  ovum  through  and  by  virtue  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
but  rather  were  injected  in  large  mmiljers  by  external  means.  The 
presence  of  bacilli  in  no  wise  could  l3e  attributable  to  the  seminal  fluidr 
nor  is  the  experiment  analogous  to  the  physiologic  functLon  of  the 
genital  organs. 

But  little  evidence  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  possible  trans- 
mission of  the  infection  by  the  ovum.  Baumgarten,  after  an  artificial 
fecundation  of  the  ovum  of  a  rablnt  with  infected  seminal  fluid,  was 
successful  in  finding  bacilli  in  the  ovum.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  observa- 
tion no  bacilli  had  l>een  found  in  the  ovary.  Various  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  him  and  Maffucciin  the  inoculation  of  hen's  eggs  ^nth 
avian  bacilli.  These  do  not  appear  at  all  i-elevant.  how^ever,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  congenital  transmission  of  tuberculosis  in  man. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  metiiod  of  intra-uterine  infection  is 
through  the  placental  circulation.  Even  tins  is  exceedingly  rare, 
either  in  man  or  animals,  and  but  few  well-authenticated  cases 
have  been  i-eportetL  Considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  infants  born  of  mothers  in  advanced  phthisis  are  8ulv 
jected  to  exceptional  opportunities  for  infection  shortly  after  birth. 
A  special  precUsposition  to  infection  exists  in  such  cases,  and  tul)erculo- 
sis  may  develop  with  won<lerful  rapidity.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
to  j'emove  all  doubt  as  to  the  possil>le  extra*uterine  origin  of  the  disease 
before  assuming  its  inclusion  in  the  category  of  congenital  tulierculosis. 
Obviously,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty.  No  uncertainty,  however,  is  involved  in  obser%'ations  rela- 
ting to  fetal  and  placental  examinations,  instances  of  imquest  ion  able 
tuberculosis  of  these  tissues  l^eing  recorded.  Well-defined  tuberculous 
changes  ha%^e  been  reported  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  pleura,  and  peri- 
toneum of  infants  dying  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  in  the  placenta  of 
mothers  who  were  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  despite  the  normal  appearances  of  fetal  organs  and  of  the 
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placenta.  poMtive  results  have  followed  the  inoculation  of  animals  with 
portions  of  these  tissues.  The  same  is  true  of  injectionsj  of  blood  from 
the  placental  circulation*  In  contradistinction  to  these  observations  a 
large  ouralier  of  .similar  experiments  have  been  performed  without  the 
production  of  tul>ereulous  infection  in  lower  animtils.  Portions  of  the 
organs  of  still-born  iiifant>s  from  tuberculous  mothers  have  been  injected 
repeatedly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  without 
success.  Small  animals  during  pregnancy  have  been  infected  virulently 
with  human  tulx?rcle  bacilli  and  the  progeny  in  only  a  small  pioportion 
of  cases  were  found  to  be  tul^erculoiis.  Instances  of  reported  conp:enital 
tuberculosis  have  appeared  to  be  more  frequent  in  animalj^  than  in  human 
beings.  In  view  of  the  separate  placental  and  maternal  circulations  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  transmisj^ion  of  tuliercle  bacilli  from  a  con- 
sumptive mother  to  the  fetus  in  utero  cannot  occur  save  as  a  I'esult  of 
«utdi  pathologic  change  in  the  structural  relations  as  will  ].>ermit  an 
abnormal  communication  between  the  two.  It  is  comprehentletl  that 
this  may  take  place  either  with  or  without  localized  tuljerculous  proc- 
efiBeB  in  the  placenta.  It  is  prokiblet  moreover,  that  the  toxins  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  placenta  may  h^  transmitted  to  the  fetus  with- 
out the  bacilli.  Bossi  Ijelieves  that  the  toxins  thus  entering  the  fetal 
circ^iilation  are  largely  responsible  for  the  physical  weakness  and  defective 
development  of  many  infants^  having  diminished  n*sistance  to  tubercu- 
lous infection.  In  his  experience  as  an  obstetrichm  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  and  subject  to  animal  inocnlation  a  large  number  of 
fetal  organs,  iis  well  as  placental  tissues,  from  patients  in  advanced 
phtliiHS*  and  seldom  has  he  found  involvement  of  these  structures. 

Irrespective  of  the  clinical  and  experimental  evidence  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  possibility  of  congenita  tuberculosis,  it  is  w'eJl  to  consider 
the  inferential  arguments  w^hirh  have  lieen  presented  as  suggestive  of 
intra-uterine  infect i*m.  The  prolonged  latency  of  bacillary  infection,  par- 
ticuJarly  in  the  glandular  tissues,  without  producing  active  symptoms 
until  a  remote  period  of  diminished  resistance,  is  often  regarded  as  indi- 
cative of  a  congenital  in\'asion.  The  basis  for  belief  in  latent  glandular 
infection  is  the  recognition  of  tubercle  hacilii  in  bronchial  and  mesenteric 
!3anph -nodes  which  are  maci-oscopically  intact.  A  more  detailed  mfer- 
ence  to  these  findings  will  !je  made  in  connection  with  glandular  tuber- 
culosis. The  reports  of  Pizzini  and  other's,  to  which  reference  is  made 
elsewhere,  demonstrate  conclusively  the  not  infrequent  presence  of 
bacilH  in  these  structures,  appai-ently  without  unfavorable  consequences* 
Portions  of  glands  taken  from  patients  who  have  died  of  other  diseases 
_^thout  displaving  traces  of  tuberculous  infection  have  lieen  injected  into 
imals  with  positive  results.  Rabino witch  ha^  recently  reported  an 
ttteresting  and  instructive  experient/e  in  connection  with  the  mediastinal 
glands  of  patients  clinically  fi-ee  from  tuberculosis.  The  ghuuls  had  l>een 
the  9eat  of  inflammatory  prores.ses,  e^ddently  resisting  from  the  initial 
infection,  and  had  undergone  subsequently  a  degenerative  cluinge, 
(becoming  so  calcified  as  to  present  the  hardness  of  stone.  Inoculation  of 
lower  animals,  howe%'erp  resulted  in  the  development  of  defimte  tuber- 
cuJous  infection.  In  these  cases  the  period  of  latenc}^  of  the  bacilli  must 
have  been  verv'  prolonged.  Such  an  observation  is  opposed  threctly  to 
the  view  of  Comet,  w^ho,  although  admitting  the  existence  of  tuberculous 
glands  without  macroscopic  change,  argues  against  a  so-called  latency  of 
any  considerable  duration.     He  disputes  a  disproportionate  longevity  of 
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\  bacillus  in  glands  as  compared  with  tuberculous  processes  in  general, 
Se  asserts  tliat  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  tubercle  bacilli  may 
retain  their  virulence  for  years  and  yet  mmain  in  the  body  as  innocuous 
non-muttiplyiiig  parasites  without  encapsulation.  He  evidently  does 
not  believe  that  their  prolongetl  sojourn  in  the  glandular  tissues,  even 
if  tnic^  can  be  consiclered  an  effective  argument  in  favor  of  their  intra* 
uterine  orijdn.  Despite  his  prot-ests,  there  a[>pear  to  L>e  ample  clinical 
and  experimental   data  ia  support  of  a  belief  in  latent  infections  of 

■  very  prolonged  duration.  Huebner  has  recently  reported  that  tubercle 
bacilli  are  agglutinated  by  the  blood  of  many  non- tuberculous  children. 
This  at  least  may  l>e  regarded  as  provi.sional  evidence  concerning  the 
existence  of  latent  foci  of  infection.  The  blood  from  the  umbilical  cord 
was  reported  never  to  agglutinate  the  bacilli.  The  lowest  percentage  of 
agglutination  was  found  in  children  entirely  devoid  of  clinical  evidences 
of  tul>erculosist  and  the  highest,  in  those  presenting  suspicion  of  a  scrofu- 

■  lous  taint,  A  high  percentage  was  also  found  in  those  with  hypertrophied 
tonsils  and  adenoids.  Salge  has  reported  that  the  l>lood  of  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  without  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  agglutinates  tuljercle 
bacilli  in  12.5  per  cent,  of  cases.  Schkarin  mcords  a  positiv^e  result  of  the 
agglutination  test  in  21.4  per  cent,  of  non 'tuberculous  children.  From 
these  reports  it  must  be  admitted  that  latent  foci  of  tuberculous  infection 
are  much  more  common  in  little  children  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
hardly  follows,  howe^'er,  that  this  should  be  regarded  as  proof  of  heredi- 
tary transmission,  although  the  evidence^  as  to  an  increased  inherited 
predisposition,  is  quite  conclusive. 

The  frequency  of  the  disease  at  an  early  age^  however,  is  irrefutable 
and  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  Baiimgarten's  contention.  Mortality 
statistics  are  extremely  high,  particularly  after  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  year,  and  increase  progressively  with  each  year  of  life  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  must  be  remembered  that  infants  are  remarkably 
susceptible  to  tuberculous  infection,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  course  is 
excessively  rapid.  It  would  appear  that  but  little  resistance  is  offered 
to  the  onward  progress  of  the  bacillus.  It  is  well  known  that  the  tissues 
are  much  more  delicate  in  structure  and  more  easily  permeable  by  bacilli 
than  in  adults,  and  that  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  proportionately  larger* 
offering  less  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  the  infection.  It  seems  diffi* 
cult  to  reconcile  these  established  facts  with  a  theory  of  the  congenital 
transmission  of  the  microdrganism  as  well  as  of  the  toxins.  If  the  tatter 
be  conceded  to  restrict  development  and  impair  resistance ,  there  could 
scarcely  continue  an  indefinite  peiiod  of  bacillary  infection  without 
clinical  evidence  of  the  disease.  That  latent  tuberculous  foci  do  exist 
in  many  cases  is  lieyond  dispute,  but  it  may  be  questioned  properly  if 

»the  sources  of  infection  in  such  ernes  are  not  extra-uterine  rather  than 
congenital.  This  hypothesis  is  the  more  reasonable  in  view  of  the  nega- 
tive evidence  previously  presented  regarding  the  infrequency  of  tuber- 
culosis in  utero.  In  this  manner  an  explanation  is  afforded  as  to  tlie 
existence  of  latent  infection  in  children  which  is  impossible  of  rational 
interpretation  from  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  trans- 
miF^sion.  Baumgarten,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  inheritance  idea,  has 
adduced  two  arguments  to  substantiate  his  position,  which  are  evi- 
dently opposed  to  each  other.  He  arlvances  the  theory  of  a  wide- 
spread latency,  and,  at  the  mime  time,  points  to  alarming  statistics 
of  infantile  death  from  tuberculosis.     The  former  is  explainable  only 


upon  the  assumption  of  a  perfectly  established  defense  on  the  part 
of  an  organism  infected  prior  to  birth,  and  the  hotter  upon  the  belief 
in  a  relativejy  diniinished  rms^tancc  at  this  time  of  life.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  opponents  of  his  theory  can  easily  reconcile  the  existence  of 
Intent  tuberculous  infection  in  some  children  to  their  relatively  increased 
powers  of  defense.  The  general  frequency  of  the  disea^se  among  the  very 
young  may  be  explained  in  part  by  tiie  unnsiuU  opportunities  for  extra- 
uterine infection  arising  from  the  almost  ubiquitous  distribution  of  the 
bacilli  and  the  peculiarly  irresponsible  habits  characteristic  of  this  age. 
The  possible  sources  of  infection  at  this  time  of  life  are  almost  infinite, 
and  include  the  indiscriminate  fondling  by  tuberculous  individuals,  the 
contamination  of  milk  and  other  foods,  the  playing  upon  the  floor  or 
ground,  and  the  placing  of  miscellaneous  objects  in  the  mouth.  Con- 
siderations pertaining  to  the  early  infection  of  the  very  young  through  the 
alimentary  and  respiratory  tracts  will  be  reserved  for  later  discussion. 
That  these  channels  constitute  important  methods  of  infection  in  little 
childmn  who  are  born  healthy  is  impossible  of  controversion. 

The  fact  concerning  which  all  observers  agree  is  the  lamentably  high 
deal  h -rate  in  infants  from  t u berc ul osi s .  Bot z  h as  reported  25 7 6  au to psies 
in  tul:)erculous  children,  of  which  27,8  per  cent,  died  the  first  year.  Other 
statistical  observations  of  a  similar  nature  will  i^e  given  in  connection 
with  glandular  tuberculosis.  Dietrich,  of  Berlin,  from  a  recent  analysis 
of  the  official  publications  of  the  Prussian  statistical  office,  reports  that 
'*  there  are  a  greater  numlx^r  of  actual  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the 
fii^  year  of  life  than  in  any  other  age  period-*'  He  further  states  that 
there  has  been  no  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis among  infants  in  Prussia  during  the  last  ninety  yeai's.  While  the 
total  mortality  rate  in  that  country  from  tuberculosis  has  diminished 
one-third  during  the  past  thirty  years,  there  has  taken  place  curiously 
a  slight  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  thus  showing  the  disproportion  existing  between  this 
and  other  age  periods.  Despite  the  active  educational  propaganda  now 
being  instituted  in  Pnissia,  it  is  evident  that  a  pronounced  further 
diminution  of  the  total  death -rate  from  tuberculosis  can  be  secured 
onJy  by  effective  measures  to  limit  the  infection  in  infancy. 

G  rancher,  of  Paris,  after  an  examination  of  4226  school -children, 
has  recently  reported  that  15  per  cent,  were  found  tuberculous.  Roeder, 
of  Berlin,  as  the  result  of  systematic  examination=i.  found  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  schcK)! -children  with  incipient  tuberculosis.  Chalmers, 
fmm  an  investigation  of  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Glasgow,  reports  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  increase  of  poverty.  School -children 
belonging  to  families  occupying  three  rooms  w^ere  found  tubcrcidous  in 
3,4  per  cent,  of  all  cases;  if  two  rooms  were  used,  in  5.9  per  cent-r  but 
if  a  single  room,  in  H^ti  per  cent.  Upon  the  basis  of  all  available  evidence 
it  is  apparent  that  while  there  exists  an  alarming  pie  valence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  children,  it  is  probably  attributable  to  external  conditions 
rather  than  to  intra-uterine  infection* 

The  localization  of  the  tuberculous  lesions  among  children  in  portions 
of  the  body  not  readily  accessible  to  external  infection  is  regarded 
by  some  as  suggestive  of  a  congenital  origin.  It  is  a  matter  of  clinical 
reeord  that  at  this  age  the  tubercle  bacilli  display  a  special  predilection 
for  the  invasion  of  glands,  bones,  and  joints.     Baumgarten  assumes  that 
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Buch  localization  must  be  of  accidental  development  if  &ot  occasioned 
by  transmission  in  ulero,  but  disclaims  the  former,  both  on  uccount  of 
its  improbability  and  on  the  ground  that  the  bacilli  always  produce 
some  lesion  at  the  point  of  entry.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
lymph-nodeB  are  often  invaded  without  visible  lesion  at  the  infection 
atnum,  wliether  this  be  the  tonsil  or  the  intestinal,  pharyngeal,  and 
bronchial  mueosa.  In  a  large  numljer  of  cases  the  iymph-nodes  ai^ 
the  primary  seat  of  the  tvil>erculoiis  process,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Weigert  twenty  years  ago.  Harbitz  offers  corroborati%'e  testimony  Iw 
referring  to  the  general  experience  of  pathologists  to  the  effect  that 
in  children  isolated  tuljercnlous  processes  are  rare  without  coincident  or 
prior  infection  of  the  bronchial  glands,  while  involvement  of  the  latter 
without  pulmonary  diseivse  is  not  infrequent.  Ilibbert  ami  Petru^ichky 
iissert  that^  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tuberculosL^  oi  the  lymph- 
glands  in  chihlren  antedates  infection  elsewheit*.  Cnopp  has  shown 
that  147  childmn  out  of  298  victims  of  tuberculosis  had  bone  or  joint  ■ 
dise^ise,  with  only  eight  of  these  exhibitins^  infection  of  the  internal  I 
organs.  Numerous  statistical  reports  have  lieen  mcorded  by  obser^^ers 
as  to  the  relative  frequency  in  ehildi*en  of  tuljerculous  processes  in 
various  portions  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  analyses  wUl  lie  presented 
in  connection  w^ith  tuberculosis  of  special  org:uis.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  lymphatic  glanduhir  structums  are  infected  in 
ii  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  that  the  e\'idence  in  mauy 
instances  has  pointed  to  their  primary  involvement.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  considemd  an  argument  in  favor  of  congenital  or  hema- 
togenous inviision.  Bacilli  are  known  to  penetrate  intact  mucous 
membranes  and  gain  entrance  to  proximal  glands  without  clinical 
evidence  of  disease.  Fiirthermore,  w^re  the  infection  derived  in  utero, 
it  would  lie  supposed  that  the  liver  and  abdominal  viscera  should 
represent  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  but  these  organs  are  foimd 
involved  in  children  much  less  frequently  than  other  portions  of  the        M 

tbody.  ■ 

IPerhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  belief  in  heredi*  I 
tary  transmission  has  I^een  the  oft-noteil  development  of  tuV->erculosis  in  I 
Bueeeeding  generations.     WUHaras  records  a  family  preilispo.sition  in        I 


4S.4  per  cent,  out  of  lOtWJ  cases  of  consumption,  but  this  report  is  divested 
iDf  much  of  its  significance  when  he  adds  that  only  12  per  cent,  were 
parental  and  1  per  cent,  grandparentab  the  remaining  34.4  per  cent, 
being  of  collateral  relation.  Solly  i-e ported,  from  an  analysis  of  2.50 
cases,  2S.S  per  cent,  with  a  history  of  parental  tul>erculosis.  My  o\^*n 
observations,  ba.sed  upon  an  analysis  of  2070  cases,  show  a  famii3^  histojy 
*  ^tubercidosis  in  518,  or  25  per  cent.  Of  these,  H98  w^ere  instances  of 
ntal  tulierculosis  and  94  of  gran dparen tab  In  26,  tuberculosis  had 
sted  both  in  parents  and  grandparent^s.  The  influence  of  heredity 
I  be  further  discussed  in  another  connection. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  subject  is  the  in  frequency  of  tuberculo- 

in  orphan  asylums,  in  wiiich  one  would  naturally  expect  such  a  disease 

flourish  if  hereditar\^  influence  could  be  assigned  as  a  factor  of  especial 

iologic   importance.     Congenital   tuberculo.sis,   though   an   admitted 

ibility,  must  be  regarded  as  of  rare  occurrence. 
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CHAPTER   V 


INFECTION  BY  WAY  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT 

The  inhalation  theor}^  of  tuberculous  infection  for  many  years  was 
accorded  a  quite  general  acceptance.  This  method  of  invasion  of  the 
body  by  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  appears  upon  superficia!  thought  an 
eminently  simple  and  natural  exphuiiition  of  localized  tuberculous  proc- 
esses within  the  luni^,  80  i-easonable  and  apparently  satisfactory  a 
conviction  concerning  the  oiigin  of  the  diserise  in  the  ovenvhelmmg 
majority  of  cases  has  lieen  rudely  tliKturljed  by  the  results  of  recent 
clinical,  pathologic,  and  experimental  investigation.  The  older  articles 
of  faith  regarding  this  mode  of  infection,  which  hitherto  have  l>een  sulv 
scribed  to  almost  universally  *  are  now  the  sidiject  of  an  animated  con- 
tra vei'sy,  A  spirited  discussion  has  arisen  involving  the  frequency  of 
res  juratory  infection.  Some,  as  a  msult  of  considerable  research,  are 
inclined  to  i-epudiate  in  toto  the  inhalation  theory  of  liacillary  invasion 
and  to  accept  the  alimentary  tract  a.s  practically  the  exclu*ii^e  channel 
of  infection.  Others,  while  not  denying  the  sustained  logic  of  newer 
anatomic  study,  embrace  the  l:)elief  that  but  an  occasional  path  for  the 
bacillus  is  afforded  by  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  or  the  pharynx,  and 
insist  that  such  admission  detracts  nothing  from  the  tenability  of 
former  views.  They  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  respiratory 
tract  constitutes  the  principal  avenue  traversed  by  the  bacillus  in 
entering  the  bmly.  It  is  significant  that  even  among  the  advocates 
of  this  theoiy  some  violent  discussions  have  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  micrtjorganism  is  permitted  to  gain 
mt ranee  into  the  lungs  through  the  Inspired  air. 

Cornet  wiis  an  early  ex|>onent  of  the  doctrine  that  inhalation  infec* 
tion  took  place  solely  through  the  conveyance  of  tul^ercle  bacilli  with 
contaminated  dust  to  the  terminal  bronchioles  and  alveoli  by  means  of 
the  respiratory  current.  The  essential  element  of  danger  attaching  to 
tul>erciilous  sputum  was  regardefl  as  attributable  exclusively  to  its  rfry- 
nes.^.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  consumptive  as  a  source  of  possible  conta- 
gion to  others  was  l>elieved  to  lie  of  ^rious  import  only  in  the  event  of 
a  careless  disposal  anfl  drying  of  the  sputum.  The  possibility  of 
infection  through  the  expired  air  of  a  pidmonary  invalid  was  forthwith 
disci-edited.  Fliigge  and  his  pupils.  howe%'er»  have  shown  conclusively 
that  consumptives  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and  even  of  loud  talking,  may 
disseminate  a  fine  spray  containing  tul>ercle  bacilli.  The  demonstration 
of  this  si>caMed  droplet  infection  is  regai^ded  by  many  stuilents  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  disease  is  transmitted  chiefly  through  rfioist  particles  of 
sputum.  Accordingly t  there  is  observed  in  some  quarters  a  tendency  to 
minimise  the  danger  of  transmission  of  tuberculosis  through  the  expec- 
toration. This,  however,  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  modification 
of  previous  opinions  relating  to  the  harmlessness  of  contact  with  careful 
consumptives.  This  later  belief  in  the  distribution  of  bacilli  through 
the  exhaled  air  has  fostered  an  exaggerated  notion  i\s  to  the  actual 
likelihood  of  infection  arising  from  close  proximity  to  pulmonaiy 
invalids. 
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Before  iliBcussing  the  relative  merits  of  the  theories  of  transmission 
from  moist  and  dry  sputum  it  is  well  to  etinsider  the  p;eneral  proposition 
regarding  the  respirator}^  tract  as  an  avenue  of  tuberculous  iiifectioo, 
and  to  review  the  evidence  upon  whieh  may  be  based  an  assumption  as 
to  its  practical  importance..  The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
from  time  to  time  in  support  of  the  inhalation  method  of  infection  have 
been:  (1)  The  supposed  fi-equency  of  primary  pulmonary  involvement 
and  the  assumed  rarity  of  primary  intestinal  tuljerculosis :  (2)  results 
of  experiments  upon  animals;  (3)  the  prevalence  of  consumption  among 
inmates  of  prisons  and  other  institutions;  (4)  the  repeated  coincidence 
of  the  disease  in  the  same  apartments  among  tenement  districts. 

These  affirmative  contentions  are  wortliy  of  a  brief  consideration 
seriatim.  ^?upporters  of  the  inhalation  theory  have  pointed  to  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  glamLs  as  the  primary  foci  of  disease  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances.  Complicating  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
wei-e  recognized  as  more  recent  manifestations.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  no  evidence  has  been  presented  to  suggest  that 
involvement  of  the  lungs  precpdes  a  tubercle  deposit  in  the  bronchial 
glands.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  available  data  it  is  reiisonable  to 
conclude  that  the  direct  reverse  is  the  case.  The  observations  of 
Weigert,  Harbitz,  Ribbert,  and  Petmschky  concerning  the  relation  of 
lymph-node  tuberculosis  to  pulmonary  involvement  have  been  inferred 
to  in  the  previous  chapt-er.  Many  pathologists  agree  as  to  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  isolated  tul>erculous  processes  in  bronchial  glands 
than  in  pulmonary  tissues*  Smith,  in  an  exhaustive  study  of  tul^r* 
culosis  in  cattle,  while  averring  that  the  usual  mcthotl  of  infection  is 
through  the  inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli,  yet  states  that  the  chief  seat 
of  the  lesion  is  in  the  lymph-nodes.  In  many  herds  examined  by  him 
there  were  found  several  animals  exhibiting  no  tuberculous  lesions  what- 
ever save  lymph-node  disease.  In  one  herd  of  sixty  animals  fifty- 
three  were  found  tuberculous,  and  of  this  numljer  twenty-seven  had 
well-defined  involvement  of  thoracic  lymph-noiles  without  piUmonary 
infection.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  such  an  occurrence  in 
harmony  with  the  theory  of  inhalation  infection  is  a  primary  invasion 
of  these  structures  after  the  penetration  of  an  intact  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  Smith  readily  concedes,  but  lielieves  the  passage  of  bacilli 
to  the  mediastinal  glands  in  cattle  to  L>e  largely  through  the  tracheal 
or  bronchial  mucosa. 

While  it  is  true  that  an  involvement  of  certain  chains  of  lymphatics 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  route  of  invasion  through  corresponLling 
drainage  portals,  it  do€s^  not  follow  that  infection  must  take  place  inva- 
riabi}'^  through  such  channels.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  as  shown 
in  pmceding  chapters,  to  the  effect  that  tuljerculosis  of  the  bronchial 
Rlands  readily  occurs  without  the  respiratory  tract  serving  as  a  port  of 
^ntry.  Given  a  primary  tuliercle  deposit  in  the  bronchial  glands,  it 
still  is  open  to  argument  if  such  invasion  be  attributable  in  general  to 
the  penetration  of  the  bacillus  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  tract.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  Calmette  and  Guerin, 
previously  alluded  to,  and  the  recent  observations  of  Jonathan  Wright, 
Sehlossman,  and  Engel,  it  appears  perfectly  rational  to  assume  that  a 
Daost  import imt  lymphatic  pathway  of  glundidar  invasion  is  through 
the  pharvnx  and  digestive  canal.  While  no  positive  evidence  has  been 
presenter!  to  'substantiate  the  claim  of  an  invariable  invasion  through 
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the  peribronchial  lymphatics,  it  has  been  demonstrated  definitely  that 
the  microorgamsm  may  gain  entrance  to  the  lymphatics  through  the 
phan^nx  or  intestine  and  advance  to  the  j^landuiar  structures  after  the 
lap%  of  a  few  hoiira.  On  the  other  hantL  considerable  negati\^e  testi- 
mony has  lieen  adduced  with  reference  to  the  ingress  of  bacilli  to  the 
meciiiistinal  lymph-nodes  through  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucosa^ 
The  old  assumption  that  the  bronchial  glands  were  infected  by  the 
pa^^m^eof  the  i>acilli  to  those  structures  from  the  pulmonar}^  tissues  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  It  is  clear  that  the  lungs  may  become  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  infection  by  extension  from  mediastinal  glantls.  but 
whether  or  not  the  tubercle  bacilli  pass  in  large  numbei's  through  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucosa  to  the  proximal  lymphatic  glands  must 
remain  for  the  present  sub  jiidkt\  Among  the  various  considerations 
having  a  negative  tearing  upon  this  subject  should  be  mentioned  the 
futile  attempts  to  induce  pulmonary  tiiljereulosis  by  the  injection  of 
large  quaotities  of  bacilli  into  the  trachea,  and  the  other  inoculation 
experiments  of  Calmette  and  GuerinT  Nocard  and  Rossignol.  On 
account  of  the  defensive  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  in  sweeping 
outward  offenLling  agents,  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respirator}^  tract  less  readily  than  that 
of  the  intestine.  It  has  been  claimed ^  in  opposition,  that  the  presence 
of  fine  particles  of  dust  or  aoot  in  the  bronchial  tuljes  and  adjacent 
glands  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  etxse  with  which  microorganisms 
may  be  similarly  conveyed.  As  the  terminal  bronchioles  and  alveoli 
are  equipped  lea*^  formidably  with  cilia  than  the  large  and  medium-sized 
bronchi » it  is  further  contended  that  those  particles  of  dust  and  bacteria 
which  eventually  gain  entrance  to  the  finer  bronchioles  are  ejected  with 
greater  difhcuity  and  are  frequently  permittetl  in  these  portions  to 
obtain  a  lodging-place.  In  appaj'ent  corroboration  of  these  theories 
Comet  has  succeeded  in  producing  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs  by  ex- 
posing them  to  dried  tul^erculons  sputtim.  After  depositing  pulverized 
sputum  upon  a  carpet  in  a  room  of  76  cubic  meters,  he  plated  forty-eight 
guinea*pigR  at  various  distances  from  the  floor  and  obtained  character- 
istic lesions  of  tuberculosis  in  forty-seven.  Although  Villemin>  Koch, 
Tappeinefj  and  Thaon  also  succeeded  in  producing  tul)erculosia  of  bron- 
chial glands  in  this  manner t  several  other  experimenters  failed  to  pro- 
duce infection  of  animals  through  inhalation  exposure.  Findel  has 
ecently  demonstrated  that,  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  upon 
^dogs  and  calves,  the  direct  inhalation  of  tul>ercle  bacilli  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  tuberculous  infection,  and  that  the  numlier  of  bacilli  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  apparently  less  than  the  amount  required  to  accom- 
plish a  similar  result  through  the  digestive  tract»  It  is  apparent t  how- 
ever  I  that  quantitative  estimates  of  this  character,  based  upon  the 
injection  of  bacilli  directly  into  the  bronchi  of  tracheotomized  animids, 
are  scarcely  analogous  to  conditions  of  ordinary  respiration  and  are 
svibject  to  many  poasibilities  of  error.  Several  subsequent  attempts 
have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  Fliigge  asserts  that,  after  inhalation 
experiments,  the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  the  peripheric  portions 
of  the  lung  is  followed  by  the  development  of  tuljerculous  infection, 
apparently  cor rol>o rating  a  l>elief  in  the  entrance  of  bacilli  to  the  finer 
bronchi  through  the  process  of  inhalation.  Although  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  tuberculosis  to  guinea-pigs  confined  in  small  cages 
and  compelled  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  laden  with  bacilli  is  admitted, 
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iUuatrative  of  the  mechanism  of  infection  with  tubercle  bacUli  is  obvi- 
ously inapt. 

The  Ujsual  localization  of  tuberculous  lesions  at  the  apex  is  almost 
irrefutable  evidence  against  a  direct  inhalation  of  bacilli  to  the  remote 
bronchioles  and  alveoli.  If  such  were  the  manner  of  infection,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  initial  tuberculous  XiToceeses  should 
be  distributed  more  or  less  uniformly  over  the  entire  pulmonary  area. 
Upon  the  assumption  of  immediate  inhalation  infection  without  the 
intervention  of  the  bronchial  giantls  it  would  t*  necessary,  as  formerly, 
to  attribute  the  circunj5cnl>ed  lesions  at  the  apex  to  such  generalized 
and  indefinite  causes  as  are  expi^ssed  in  the  convenient  phraser  ** locus 
minoris  remMenttiry  If  impnired  respirnton^  eJTort  and  diniiniBhed 
blood-supply  at  this  point  serve  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  con- 
eeming  the  development  of  tuberculosis  in  a  single  portion  of  the  lung, 
despite  an  equal  and  proportionate  dissemination  of  the  bacilli  through- 
out the  respiratory  tract,  it  m  difficult  to  account  for  the  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  localization  of  the  tuljerculous  processes  in  childi^en  and 
adults*  It  cannot  be  that  the  vicinity  of  the  hilus  and  the  base,  portions 
of  the  lung  notoriously  involved  in  children,  are  more  subject  at  that  age 
to  diminished  blood-supply  or  to  deficient  expansion*  Again*  if  such 
causes  are  conceded  to  exist  at  the  apex,  it  is  hard  to  understand  w-hy 
lesions  at  that  point  are  prone  to  heal  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  It 
is  apparent  that  a  more  rational  explanation  of  the  site  of  the  tuber- 
culous lesions  is  demanded  than  the  hypothesis  of  a  w-eakened  local 
resistance,  applying  to  a  single  portion  of  the  lung  in  adult  life, 
despite  a  generous  and  in  discriminating  distribution  of  bacilli,  with, 
however,  a  different  location  of  early  infection  in  children.  Upon 
the  basis  of  a  prior  infection  of  cervical  and  bronchial  glands,  irre- 
spective of  their  route  of  invasion,  whether  from  pharynx,  tonsil, 
trachea,  bronchial    tul>e.   or   intestine,   it   is  possible    to   reconcile  a 

'lateral  apical  extension  in  atlults  by  means  of  the  blood-channels 
lymphatics.  Though  perhaps  not  susceptible  of  proof,  it  if*  at 
lei^st  a  reasonable  assumption  that  involvement  of  an  apex  may  pro- 
ceed in  some  instances  from  initial  invasion  of  cervHcal  glands,  and  this 
thought  is  in  line  with  the  results  of  some  clinical  observations.  In  the 
event  of  extension  from  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  however, 
the  theorA-  of  Aufrecht  to  the  effect  that  the  bacilli  are  carried  through 
the  circulation  until  ar related  at  the  apex  in  the  terminal  pulmonary 
arteries  is  probably  true.  All  experiments  i-elating  to  the  feeding  of 
tuberculous  material  to  animals  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  veins,  as  previously  described, 
tend  to  substantiate  the  hematogenous  nature  of  the  apical  invasion. 
The  localization  of  the  process  in  children  is  undoubtedly  occasioned 
hy  the  direct  lymphatic  infection  from  the  bronchial  glands.  The  lym- 
phatic spaces,  Ijeing  proportionately  larger  and  more  permeable  at  this 
^g?e.  should  permit  a  ready  extension  to  the  contiguous  portions  of  lung. 
The  blood-stream  is  known  to  lie  an  important  channel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  infection  to  the  apex  in  adults,  and  the  preponderance 
of  e\idence  points  to  the  usual  route  of  tuli»erculous  invasion  at  all 
through  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  It  would  appear,  how- 
^r  **^'  *    1*  ^^  infants  the  condition.s  are  such  as  greatly  to  facilitate  a 

^L^  ^^^^  ^^  baciili  without  recourse  to  the  blood-stream. 

The  euppogg^i  rarity  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  which  formed  a  basic 
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arguinent  in  favor  of  the  inhalatioD  theor>'.  has  proved  to  be  more  or 
le**^  inroneet.  Primaiy  iotestiiml  tuberculosis  is  kno^Ti  to  be  more 
frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and^  in  addition,  the  necessity 
of  local  lesions  at  the  point  of  entry-  is  no  longer  recognized. 

On  account  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  offered  for  infection  the 
irreater  prevalence  of  tulierculosis  among  the  inmates  of  institutions  has 
often  l>6en  cited  to  support,  the  \iew  of  inhalation  transmission.  It  is 
not  comprehended  why  an  increased  danger  of  conveyance  is  referable 
^■^intimly  to  infection  by  inhalation.  It  goes  i^ithout  saving  that 
^fcdrleil  poBsibilities  of  transmission  ancrtie  from  the  close  contact  of 
^MHiaumptives  with  a  large  numl^er  of  people  within  a  relatively  con- 
^Hbed  ispace,  ThL^  tloes  not  in  itself,  liowever,  involve  necessarily  the 
acceptance  of  a  single  method  of  infection  to  the  exclusion  of  all  othei^s. 
From  the  manifest  opportunities  for  transmission,  together  with  a  com- 
bination of  conditions  inevitably  lessening  individual  resistance*  it  is 
apparent  that  infection  must  result  irrespective  of  the  precise  mode  of 
invasion.  The  citation  of  such  statistics,  therefore,  to  sustain  a  theory 
of  inhalation  infection  b  insufficient  for  this  purpose  unless  accompanied 
by  other  data  of  a  more  definite  nature.  While  tuberculosis  has  been 
found  to  fiourish  in  prisons,  convents,  and  similar  mstitutions  in  which 
the  inmates  are  subjected  to  varying  degrees  of  close  seclusion,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  disease  has  developed  more  frequently  among  those  com- 
mitted to  solitary  confinement.  The  fact  that  amidst  such  surroundings 
the  more  restrictions  placed  upon  social  relations,  the  more  prevalent  the 
thsea^set  is  presumptive  evidence,  not  of  the  dangers  of  Inhalation  infec- 
tion  per  m,  but  rather  of  the  preponderating  influence  in  such  cases  of  an 

■added  vulnerability  of  the  organism  to  an  infection  previously  latent. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  statistical  observations 
pertaining  to  the  transmission  of  tuterculosis  to  nurses  and  attendants 
in  various  consumptive  hospitals.  The  Brompton  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumptives many  times  has  been  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  the  com* 
paratively  slight  danger  of  contagion.  The  same  is  true  of  Dettweiler's 
Sanatorium  at  Falkenstein.  1  have  never  observed  the  occurrence 
of  tid>erculo.sis  among  nurses  or  employes  in  any  of  the  institutions 
inhalnted  by  pulmonary  invalids  in  Colorado,  but  not  infrequently  have 
l>ecome  cognizant  of  its  development  in  nurses  at  work  in  general 
hospitals  elsewhere*  It  would  appear  that  the  essential  element  in 
sucii  cases  is  the  individual  equation  and  the  nature  of  the  general 
environment,  rather  than  the  mere  matter  of  contact  with  consump- 

^p  The  same  method  of  reasoning  applies  in  large  measure  to  the  re- 
ported coincidence  of  tuberculosis  from  time  to  time  among  the  occupants 
of  the  same  apartments  in  the  closely  populated  tenement  districts  of 
lar^^c  cities.  The  distribution  of  consumption  in  a  single  ward  in  Phila- 
deiphia  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  has  been  studied  by  Flick, 
who  cstiiblistied  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  developed  repeatedly  among 
the  chfinging  inhabitants  of  the  same  abode.  His  researches  have  been 
generally  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  iniquitous  rdle  of  the  house  in  the 
^trariHmission  of  tvdierculosiB.  Without  any  desire  to  detract  in  the 
HlrghtcKt  degree  from  the  acknowledged  value  of  his  observations  or  to 
minimisie  the  dangers  of  house  infection,  it  is  perhaps  fitting  to  inquire  if  j 
n  rci>etition  of  phthisis  in  the  same  apartments  is  sufficient  to  justify  an  ' 
assumption  that  the  contaminated  dust  of  dwellings  constituted  the  all- 
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important  sourre  of  infection.     More  than  one  case  of  tul>erculosis  was 
found  to  have  occurred  in  33  per  cent,  of  tlie  infected  liouses  in  this  ward 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  must  l>e  rememlnej'ed  tliat  the  district 
Wfus  populated  densely,  the  conditiimi?  frequently  unsamtar>%  and  the 
iinha>)itants,  as  a  rule,  unpossessed  of  marked  powers  of  resistance.     The 
jnajurity  were  working-people  accustomed  to  long-continued  privation. 
Jlany  children,  as  well  as  adults,  were  compelled  to  undergo  strenuous 
Ibardship,  and  subjected  to  pmlooged  hours  of  toil,  in  poorly  ventilated 
'  rork?<hops,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  overcrowded  and  ill- 
imellitig  homes.     Without  adequate  insti'uction  as  to  necessar\'  preeau- 
ions,  without  sustaining  food,  or  proper  facilities  for  healthful  recre- 
tion.  it  iusisuredly  appeai*s  inevitable  that  consumption  would  Lk?  widely 
ixfvalent  in  the  midst  of  such  surroimdings.     In  view  of  these  unusual 
conditions  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  twenty-five  years  a  larger 
number  of  houses  did  not  chance  to  harbor  more  than  a  single  case  of 
icons u rap tioii.     It  is  questionable,  upon  the  face  of  the  i*e turns,  if  the 
factor  of  supreme  importance  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
'  ucccediiig  occupants  is  justly  attributable  in  tliese  cases  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  %nrulent  dust. 

Even  if  the  theory  of  Inhalation  transmission  he  accepted,  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  researches  of  Flugge  and  others,  that  dry  sputum  dust 
does  not  const itut€  the  sole  element  of  danger.  FUigge  believes  that 
the  inspiration  of  an  atmosphere  containing  tul>ercle  bacilli  is  a  frequent 
means  of  infection,  but  takes  issue  with  Cornet  and  his  followers  as 
to  the  practical  degree  of  danger  arising  from  the  contamination  of 
air  with  bacilli-laden  dust.  It  is  admitted  by  Flijgge  and  his  pupils 
that  inhalation  infection  may  occasionally  develop  in  children,  though 
rarely  in  adults,  by  the  handling  of  handkerchiefs  and  clothing  upon 
which  sputum  has  been  deposited,  permitted  to  dry,  and  later  brought 
into  contact  with  the  mouth.  It  is  l>elievedT  how*everj  that  the  pres- 
ence of  bacilli  in  tlie  air  after  separation  from  the  sputuai  is  compara- 
ti%'ely  infrequent.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  inhalation  theory  of  infec- 
tion is  conceded  to  bean  im|x>rtant  mode  of  transmitting  the  disease,  it 
is  folly  to  deny  the  possil)ilities  of  contagion  arising  from  sputum  dust 
be  it  deposited  upon  the  floor,  rugs,  draperies,  clothing,  handkerchiefs, 
hands,  or  beard.  The  careless  and  indiscriminate  agitation  of  the  dust 
incident  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  house-cleaning  are  manifestly 
suflicient  to  effect  an  introduction  of  bacilli  with  the  inspired  air. 
Flugge  originiJly  ascribed  the  principal  manner  of  infection  to  the 
inhalation  of  bacilli  contained  in  fine  particles  of  sputum  ejected 
from  the  mouth  of  consumptives  in  the  act  of  couglung  and  loud 
talking.  .According  to  this  theory,  the  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  pulmonaiT  invalid  is  frequentiv  loaded  i\ith  tul>ercle  bacilli. 
Numerous  experiments  were  conducted  by  him  as  well  as  by  Fraenkel, 
Huebnen  Moeller,  Kirstein,  Schoeffer.  Heymann,  HUHer,  and  Ravenel, 
Huebner,  after  rinsing  the  moutli  w*ith  a  suspension  in  water  of  the 
bacillus  prodigiosus,  placed  agar  plates  Ijefore  the  lips,  and  upon  coimting 
loudly  up  to  375,  develoi>ed  11 0  colonies.  Seventeen  wei'e  produced  by 
whispering  up  to  360,  while  41  colonies  were  obtained  by  counting  in 
nn  ordinary  tone  up  to  550,  A  few  colonies  were  developed  by  removing 
.the  plate  twenty  inches  from  the  mouth. 

Schoeffer  induced  lepers  with  well-defined  lesions  of  the  mouth  and 
,t  to  speak  for  ten  minutes  in  front  of  glass  slides  and  demonstrated 
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the  presence  of  numerouB  lepra  bacilli  which  bad  been  projected  with 
fine  invisible  particles  from  the  mouth.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in 
these  experiments  numerous  bacteria  were  contained  within  the 
mouth  of  the  individuah  This  condition,  however,  does  not  obtain, 
as  a  rule,  among  consumptives  save  in  the  very  act  of  coughing. 
Heymann  has  shown  that  the  droplets  ejected  at  such  a  time  are 
infective  to  guinea-pigs.  Fliigge  recently  made  experiments  upon 
thirty  patients  and  found  an  average  of  several  hundred  tubercle 
bacilli  suspended  in  the  air  within  a  radius  of  40  to  80  centimeters  from 
the  consumptive  within  a  period  of  thirty  minutes  after  the  act  of 
coughing.  In  some  of  these  cases  as  many  as  20,000  tubercle  bacilli 
w^ere  estimated  to  be  present.  He  does  not  regard  the  zone  of  danger 
under  ordinary  circumstiinces  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  infected 
individual,  but  believes  this  to  \ye  much  greater  during  violent  parox- 
ysms of  coughing.  Moeller  reports  the  fintling  of  bacilli  upon  the  eye^ 
glasses  of  his  assistant,  as  well  as  on  the  head- mirror  and  cheek,  after  an 
examination  of  patients  with  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  Sangman,  of 
Copenhagen,  (hsputes  the  practical  danger  of  such  infection  upon  the 
ground  that,  were  this  the  ease,  lung  specialists  and  laiyngologists 
would  become  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  disease  far  more  frequently 
than  at  present, 

•  During  a  physical  examination,  as  the  patient  is  frequently  urged 
to  cough  as  a  means  of  more  accurate  thagnosis,  it  wotdd  appear  that 
the  phjrsician  must  be  in  the  very  midst  of  an  atmosphere  capable 
of  producing  a  virulent  infection.  If  the  examiner ♦  in  the  course  of 
his  daily  work,  is  exposed  for  many  hours  to  droplet  infection,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  phthisio thera- 
peutists is  much  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  infrequency  of 
tuberculous  disease  among  laryngologists  is  partly  exphiined  by  the 
short  period  of  examination,  the  protection  afforded  by  glass  plates, 
and  by  the  inalulity  of  the  patient,  as  pointed  out  by  Ziesehe,  to  secure 
any  forceful  intratracheal  pressure  with  the  epiglottis  open,  as  ia  the 
case  during  examination.     The  practical  tearing  of  the  droplet  infec- 

•  tion,  which  must  l>e  regarded  as  an  accepted  fact/relates  not  only  to  the 
.possibilities  of  inhalation  transmission,  but  as  well  to  the  added  danger 
of  food  contamination.  No  explanation  ia  required  to  demonstrate  the 
ease  with  which  bacilli  may  be  deposited  upon  the  food  in  the  midst  of 

■  its  preparation  or  during  the  course  of  the  meab 
While  it  does  not  appear  rational  to  deny  the  probability  of  the  occa- 
sional transmission  of  tuterculof^is  through  the  process  of  inhalation,  a 
careful  review  of  the  evidence  fails  to  substantiate,  in  a  perfectly  satis* 
factory  manner,  a  belief  in  the  respiratory  tract  as  the  principat  route 

■of  bacill a ry  invasion. 
A  judicious  skepticism  is  never  prejudicial  to  an  honest,  scientific 
inquiry,  while  a  complete  acceptance  of  an  alluring  and  time-honored 
theory^  if  unsustained  by  positive  proof,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  medicine.     It  is  important  to  liear  in  mind 
^    that  in  the  present  controversial  flifference  of  opinion  the  practical 
consideration  relates  not  to  the  possibility  of  inhalation  or  of  ingestion 
infection,  but  rather  to  the  relative  frequency  and  importance  of  these 
[two  channels  of  invasion.     Belief  in  frequent  infection  through  the 
^respiratory  tract  does  not  constitute  per  se  any  justifiable  basis  for  the 
ejection  in  toio  of  the  digestive  canal  as  an  important  route  for  the 
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aberele  bacilli.     Per  contra,  absence  of  demonstrable  proof  that  inha- 

ition  repre.senls  the  principal  method  of  invasion  does  not  warrant  an 

Iftssumption  as  to  the  predominating  importance  of  ingestion  lubercu- 

loais.     It  is  submitted  that  a  critical  analysis  of  available  data  should 

be  inspired  by  no  preconceived  notions,  but  rather  conducted  in  a  spirit 

S>f  receptive  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  VI 

INFECTION  THROUGH  THE  DIGESTIVE  TRACT 

Irrespective  of  essential  dififerenees  of  opinion  entertained  regard- 
ing the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  hnman  beings  through  the  process 
of  inhalation;  and  waiving  any  further  consideration  of  the  relative 
L^angers  from  the  inspiration  of  dry  dunt  or  moist  droplets,  the  fact 
^Bemiiihs  ihat  tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  human  sputum  constitute  a 
^Hpitally  important  source  of  contagion.     This  introduces  a  phase  of  the 
^^Ribjeet  pertaining  to  invasion  through  the  alimentary  canal  which  it  is 
^Mesired  to  emphasize,  i,  e.,  that  the  theor}^  of  transmission  of  the  disease 
^Bhmugh  thiij  channel  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  the  bovine  bacillus 
as  the  sole  or  principal  agent  of  infection.     Quite  to  the  contrary*  it  may 
^_be  assened  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  gastro-intestinal  infection 
^Bb  produced  by  the  entrance  of  bacilli  derived  from  tuberculous  sputum, 
^^•^'hile  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  bovine  origin  is,  beyond  question,  an 
important  factor  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  among  infants,  this 
bacillus  does  not  repi^esent  the  only  element  of  danger,  even  among  chil- 
dren*    It  produces  a  comparatively  infrequent  and  non- virulent  infec- 
tion in  adults.      It  is  desired  to   avoid  any  poa^ible  impression  that 
the  digestive  tract  offers  a  pathway  chiefly  to  the  bovine  microorganism. 
Virulent  tulsercle  bacilli  of  human  origin ^  whether  emanating  from  dry 
^^tUSt  or  moist  droplets,  will  ever  remain  the  principal  source  of  infection, 
HIrbere  should  be,  therefore,  no  relaxation  of  previous  efforts  to  deal  in  a 
j^Tummary  manner  with  the  sputum  from  the  diseased  individuals. 

It  is  well  to  re\iew^  briefly  t!ie  evidence  upon  which  is  founded  a 
belief  in  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  frequent  avenue  of  infection.  It 
may  l>e  added  parenthetically  that  a  provisional  assumption  regarding 
this  mode  of  ba ciliary  invasion  is  justified  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
other  h^'potheses  have  failed  to  afford  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  tlae  frequent  transmission  of  the  disease.  To  present  in  detail 
the  numerous  experiments,  the  conclusions  derived  from  anatomic 
study*  and  the  various  theories  introduced  tearing  upon  diffei*ent 
of  the  problem  of  intestinal  infection  manifestly  is  imprac- 
able*  It  is  sufficient  to  submit  an  outline  of  essential  facts  which 
e  l>ee.n  subjected  to  definite  substantiation.  Several  considerations 
rtaining  to  this  subject  have  lieen  discussed  in  previous  chapters  in 
nnect ion  with  important  features  of  infection.  It  has  been  pointed 
1  that  primary  lesions  of  the  intestine  are  not  nearly  so  rare  in 
ildren  as  has  been  assertecL  The  supposed  infrequency  of  this  condi- 
gn constituted  a  vital  argument  of  Koch  against  the  transmissibility 
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of  tuberculosis  to  children  by  means  of  the  bo\ine  bacillus.  In  like 
manner  the  unusual  occurrence  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculous  was 
regarded  as  de  facto  evidence  of  the  rarity  of  haeillary  invasion  through 
the  digestive  tract.  Ii  i^  now  known,  however,  that  tubercle  bacilli 
pass  readily  through  the  intact  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Atten- 
tion htj^  Ijeen  called  to  the  reported  otiservations  of  many  clinicians 
and  pathologists,  who  found  at  autopsy  upon  tuberculous  children 
primar}"^  lesions  of  the  intestine  in  from  17  per  cent,  to  .'17  i>er  cent. 
of  the  cases.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  findings  of  numerous 
observers  who  noted  the  enormous  frequency  of  tubercidouis  infection 
in  the  mesenteric  glands  of  children  dying  of  tuberculosis.  Wood- 
head  reported  this  condition  in  100  cases  out  of  127.  liloreover,  it  has 
been  emphasizod  that  the  lymphatic  glands,  despite  entire  absence  of 
macroscopic  change,  have  been  found  in  many  instances  infective  to 
lower  animals.  The  valuable  experiments  of  Calmette  and  Guerin  in 
demonstrating  the  penetration  of  bacilli  through  the  intestinal  waU 
without  visible  lesion  have  been  described.  At  the  end  of  alK>ut  thirty 
to  forty-five  days  following  the  introduction  of  tuberculous  material 
through  the  esophageal  tul>e  the  mediastinal  glands  were  shown  to  be 
infected.  The  mesenteric  glands*  which  were  the  first  structure 
involved,  often  exhibited  no  macroscopic  evidence  of  disease*  although 
the  tubercle  deposit  sometimes  took  place  after  a  single  infected  meah 
The  inoculation  of  animals  with  these  glands*  as  well  as  with  appar- 
ently normal  mesenteric  glands*  produced  t%'pical  tuljerculous  lesions- 
After  a  continued  introduction  of  tuberciMous  material  with  the  food  of 
animals,  bacilli  were  found  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  pulmonar}^  artery* 
In  the  chyle  vessels  the  bacilli  were  engulfed  by  the  leukocytes  and 
conveyed  to  regional  lymph-nodes  and  to  the  terminal  capillaries  in 
various  organs,  finally  to  become  arrested  and  produce  vascular  lesions. 
Engel  and  Schlossman  have  performed  simdar  experiments  with  like 
results.  After  administerimc  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk  to  young  guinea- 
pigs  they  found,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  these  microorganisms  in 
the  lungs.  There  is  permitted  a  strong  assumption  that  the  mesenteric 
glands  present  no  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  bacilli  after  the  manner 
of  the  defensive  action  of  other  lymphatic  glandular  structures.  On 
account  of  the  unofistructed  passage  through  these  glands  of  fat-dropiets 
and  other  elements  during  digestion,  it  has  been  suggested  that  their 
function  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  bronchial  lymph -nodes. 
It  appears  from  experimental  evidence  that  tubercle  bacUli  mixed  with 
the  fat  penetrate  the  intestinal  wall,  pass  through  the  mesenteric  glands, 
antl  appear  in  the  thoracic  duct  with  almost  as  little  difficulty  as  do 
peptones  after  being  subjected  to  processes  of  digestion. 

It  has  been  show^n  that  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  may  contain 
tul>ercle  bacilli  and  lje  capable  of  producing  a  virulent  infection  in 
chiltlren,  Tlie  observations  of  Fibiger  and  Jensen  have  been  quoted  as 
illustrative  of  the  added  dangers  of  milk  contamination  from  the  exist- 
ence of  local  lesions  upon  the  udder.  That  the  bovine  bacillus  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  priraai-y  intestinal  tul>ercidosis  in  children 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  such  cases  has  l>een  shown  by  their  re- 
searches.  Out  of  seven  cases  of  this  condition  ol>served  by  them,  five 
proved  to  be  of  bo\4ne  origin,  as  shown  l>v  the  virulent  results  of  inoc- 
ulation into  calves  and  rabluts.  They  believe  that  infection  from  cow's 
milk  is  a  frequent  cause  of  primary  intestinal  lesions  in  children,     Ernst 
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and  Hifschberger  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  despite  the 
alisence  of  mammary  glandular  disease  the  milk  may  contain  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  evidence  as  to  the  entrance  of  bovine  bacilli  into  the 
alimentary  tract  of  children  is  beyond  di:?pute.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  disproportion  between  the  large  numljer  of  infants 
[ingeating  infected  cow's  milk  and  the  fewer  number  exhibiting  local 
lemons,  that  in  some  cases  this  bacElus  is  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  tuberculous  processes  so  common  in  childhood  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  No  explanation  is  afforded  for  the  advance  of  the  ba- 
cillus to  the  glandular  structures,  bones,  joints,  and  meninges,  save 
.upon  the  hypothesis  of  their  entrance  into  the  vascular  and  lymph- 
cbaoDels  from  the  intestinal  tract,  and  siuch  possibility  has  Ijeen  shown 
to  exist.  The  given  factors,  tlien,  in  the  problem  of  infantile  infection 
through  the  digestive  tract  are  as  follows:  an  alarming  prevalence  of 
the  disease,  with  local  manifestations  in  portions  of  the  body  accessible 
solely  through  the  lymphatic  and  v^iscular  channels,  unusual  exposure 
to  infection  through  the  digestive  canal  from  ingestion  of  bovine  and 
human  bacilli »  a  known  passage  of  the  microorganism  through  the 
delicate  structures  of  the  intestine,  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  mesen- 
teric and  bronchial  glands,  and  the  demonstrable  presence  of  bacilli  in 
the  lymph-vessels. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  more  completely  sustained  argument 
regarding  the  alimentary  tract  as  an  important  route  of  invasion  in 
children.  It  is  recognized*  of  course,  that  infection  takes  place  through 
other  channels,  but  an  analysis  of  clinical,  pathologic,  and  experimental 
data  affords  positive  evidence  as  to  t  his  port  of  entry.  The  early  local- 
ization of  tuberculous  lesions  in  bones  and  joints  among  children^  the 
fi-equency  of  glandular  infection,  the  rarity  of  pulmonary  or  lar3Tigeal 
involvement,  are  supplementetl  by  the  results  of  animal  experimentation. 

Whether  the  human  or  bovine  bacillus  is  the  principal  agent  of 
infection  in  these  cases  is  not  definitely  relevant  to  an  inquir>^  devoted 
to  the  channels  of  invasion.  It  must  be  conceded  that  at  an  early 
period  of  life  especial  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  entrance  of  both 
i^'pes  of  bacilli.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  attribute  all  cases  of  tutjer- 
culosis  to  a  latent  infection  with  the  bovine  bacUlus  acquired  during 
infancy.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  has  Ijeen  shown  by  the  prev- 
alence of  tuterculosis  in  countries  %vhere  cow's  milk  is  seldom  em- 
ployed as  an  article  of  food  for  infants.  Behring's  theory  as  to  the 
transcendent  im|K)rtance  of  the  infant's  milk  as  a  carrier  of  infec- 
tion, while  unworthy  of  literal  acceptance  in  its  entirety,  nevertheless  is 
formulated  upon  certain  fundamental  truths  and  to  a  great  extent, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  recepli%*e  consideration.  The  anatomic  and 
physiologic  bases  for  his  conclusions  consist  of  the  absence,  in  little 
children,  of  such  a  digestive  apparatus  as  will  protect  the  system  from 
the  penetration  of  infective  microorganisms  into  the  bodj^  fluids.  The 
experimental  evidence  which  lie  submits  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of 
intestinal  infection  during  infancy^  as  the  chief  underlying  cause  of 
pulmonary  tul^crculosis  in  later  years,  is  of  much  interest  and  value. 
He  showed  that  albuminous  material  could  pass  unchanged  into  the 
circulation  through  the  intestinal  membrane  of  young  animals  without 
undergoing  chgestion  and  conversion  into  peptones.  The  sera  of  diph- 
theria and  tetanus  antitoxins  containing  genuine  alljumin,  after  intro- 
duction into  the  stomach  of  the  newly  bom,  were  demonstrated  un- 
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l^haaged  in  the  blood.  Adult  guinea-pigs  to  whom  anthrax  baeilli 
'^^b^lioin  spores  were  administered  ^ith  the  food  were  unaffected  by  the 
liadHif  which  were  evacuated  from  the  bowels.  Beh ring's  demonslra* 
tion  relative  to  the  greater  el^m  of  passage  of  microorganisms  through 
the  intestinal  w^all  of  infants  than  in  adults  is  of  much  interest  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  vastly  increased  prevalence  of  -  tuljerculosis  in  early  life. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  infecWd  milk  constitutes  the  sole 
means  of  conveyance  of  tul^ercle  bacilli  to  the  digestive  tract  of 
infants.  The  practice  of  crawling  upon  the  floor  and  the  instinctive 
habit  of  placing  unclean  hands  and  a  wide  variety  of  soiletl  ail  ides 
in  the  mouth  undoubtedly  result  in  the  introduction  of  sufficient 
bacilli  of  human  origin  to  induce  infection.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  families  harboring  careless  consumptives.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  ] 
been  found  to  contaminate  the  hands  of  pulmonaiy  invalids  who  are 
accustomed  to  caress  their  children,  although  scrupulously  careful 
as  regards  kissing.  Mouth-breathing  and  the  consequent  lodgment 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  pharjmx  afford  opportunity  for  their  final  pass- 
age into  the  digestive  tract  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  Tubercle 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  dirt  retained  under  the 
nails  of  children.  In  addition  to  these  obvious  sources  of  infection 
an  important  method  of  haciOary  invasion  is  the  contamination,  by 
human  bacilli,  of  vegetable  and  animal  food  in  the  course  of  its  prepara- 1 
tion  or  immediately  preliminary  to  its  consumption.  Infection  convey- 
ance may  take  place  by  means  of  tlie  im cleanly  hands  of  a  careless  cook, 
while  in  the  act  of  cous^hing  there  also  is  permitted  a  wide  tlissemi- 
nation  over  the  food  of  finely  divided  though  invisible  particles  of 
sputum.  Exclusive  of  these  opportunities  for  infection,  the  food  is  often 
contaminated  after  it  has  l>een  placed  upon  the  table ►  especially  in  places 
frequented  bj^  pulmonary  invalids,  the  agitation  of  handkerchiefs  and 
the  sweeping  of  skirts  upon  the  floor  resulting  in  a  temporary'  sus- 
pension of  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere*  A  potent  cause  for  food  infection 
is  found  in  the  presence  of  the  domestic  fly.  The  bacilli  are  distributed 
not  only  by  the  feet  of  the  insect,  but  by  the  droppings  as  welL  The 
infective  material  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  fly,  where  the 
bacilli  have  been  shown  to  multiply,  and  are  deposited  freely  upon  the 
food  in  the  form  of  specks.  According  to  Lord,  as  many  as  5f)00  bacilli 
have  l>een  found  in  a  single  fly-speck.  He  computes  that  there  may  lie 
deposited  within  a  period  of  three  days,  from  thirty  infected  flies,  nearly 
1(MKMK*K)0  tvdiercle  bacilli.  The  chief  danger  from  this  source  results 
not  from  air  contamination,  but  rather  from  the  infection  of  food*  It 
thus  appears  that  even  among  adults  the  opportunities  for  an  initial 
invasion  thrnui;li  the  digestive  tract  are  by  no  means  innonsiilerable, 
lu  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  recently  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  physiologic  mechanism  invoi%'ed  in  the 
various  methoiis  of  infection,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  logic  of  demon- 
strahle  facts,  and  deny  the  r6ie  of  the  alimentaiy^  tract  as  a  frequently 
tni versed  pathway  of  bacillary  invasion. 

It  apjjears  alnu>st  impoasil>ie  to  form  a  definite  e^mate  concern- 
inp;  the  relati%-e  frequency  of  inhalation  and  deglutition  tuberculosis* 
Although  the  avaihible  rlata  are  insufficient  to  warrant  even  approxi- 
muti*  conclusions  us  to  the  usual  route  followed  by  tubercle  bacilli 
ill  tfieir  entrance  into  the  body,  it  may  l)e  assumed  that  admission  is 
I*cjrinitted  through  the  respiratory  tract  less  often  than  has  been  sup- 
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posed,  and  that  ingress  by  means  of  the  digestive  canal  is  correspond- 
ingly more  frequent.  The  acceptance  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary 
tracts  as  the  two  principal  methods  of  bacillary  invasion  necessarily 
forces  the  conclusion  that  the  selection  of  either  route  is  determined  by 
the  special  opportunities  for  infection  in  different  instances.  According 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  exposure,  the  infection  may  take  place  in  some 
cases  with  far  greater  ease  by  means  of  one  method  than  the  other. 
Thus  children,  for  reasons  pertaining  to  their  food  and  habits,  may  be 
regarded  as  offering  unusual  facilities  for  the  entrance  of  bacilli  through 
the  digestive  canal,  while  adults,  who,  by  reason  of  peculiar  environment, 
are  compelled  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  contaminated  by  tubercle  bacilli, 
are  greatly  exposed  to  inhalation  tuberculosis.  In  either  event  the 
important  practical  consideration  must  relate  not  so  much  to  the  manner 
of  entrance  into  the  body  as  to  the  prevention  of  the  distriinition  of  bacilli 
from  the  human  and  animal  organism. 


CHAPTER  VII 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  BACILLI 

The  living  human  and  animal  organism  is  not  only  the  natural 
abiding-place  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  wherein  are  offered  favorable 
conditions  for  multiplication,  but  is  also  the  all-important  agent  of 
distribution. 

The  principal  means  of  bovine  dissemination  is  from  the  ingestion 
of  infected  milk.  The  eating  of  animal  flesh  is  of  less  importance,  as 
in  most  cities  the  carcasses  are  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  before  the 
flesh  is  offered  for  public  consumption,  and  the  meat  almost  always 
is  thoroughly  cooked.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  sometimes  be  present  in 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  mammary 
infection,  but  the  danger  of  such  contamination  is,  of  course,  greater 
in  the  presence  of  udder  lesions.  Ravenel  has  demonstrated  the  possi- 
ble distribution  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  by  cows  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing. The  sputum  was  collected  upon  a  piece  of  soft  pine  wood  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  nose-bag.  The  dissemination  of  bacilli  in  this  manner 
is  of  practical  significance  as  regards  the  dangers  of  infection  to 
those  brought  into  constant  association  with  cattle  and  to  animals 
confined  within  the  same  inclosure.  The  chief  means  of  exit  of  the 
bacillus  from  the  human  body  is  through  the  medium  of  the  expectora- 
tion. Irrespective  of  the  relative  frequency  of  infection  through  in- 
gestion into  the  alimentary  tract,  or  acquired  through  the  inhalation 
of  dried  sputum  dust  and  of  moist  particles  expelled  in  coughing, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  expectoration  constitutes  the  vehicle  for  an 
almost  ubiquitous  dissemination  of  the  microorganism.  Bacilli  may 
also  be  eliminated  from  the  body  with  the  urine,  feces,  or  infected  pus 
through  a  discharging  sinus.  In  a  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  cases 
the  urine  of  consumptives  is  known  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli  even 
without  clinical  or  pathologic  evidences  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis. 
Their  presence  in  the  feces  to  any  considerable  extent  is  conditional 


upon  the  existence  of  local  lesions  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract*  Tbe 
actual  distribution  of  bafilli  through  these  excretions  is  ftreatly 
reduced  by  the  comparatively  small  numlier  of  microorganisms  thus 
discharged,  by  the  sanitary  disposal  of  the  excrement,  and  by  the 
destructive  effect  of  putrefactive  change.  Sinus  discharges  containing 
bacilli  are  usually  ^ecei^^ed  upon  suitable  dressing  and  destroyed  without 
opportunity  for  baciUaiy  distribution  other  than  obtains  from  contami- 
nation of  hands  or  clothing.  The  hands  of  careful  consunipti%'es  have 
been  found  in  numerous  instances  to  be  the  repository  of  tul>ercle  bacilli. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  great  extent  among  the  immediate  attend- 
ants of  pulmonary  invalids,  especially  those  accustomed  to  handle  the 
expectoration,  soiled  handkerchief s»  and  articles  of  clothing.  The  linen 
and  blankets  particularly  are  in  danger  of  contamination^  andiaun* 
dresses,  for  this  reason,  are  subject  to  more  or  less  exposure.  A  luxur- 
iant Ijeard  adorning  the  face  of  a  consumptive,  especially  an  overhanging 
growth  upon  the  upper  lip,  repmsents  an  effective  means  of  bacillary  dis- 
tribution. 

Comment  has  been  made  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bacillus  into 
the  mouths  of  children  and  the  ease  with  which  food  may  be  infected  l>y 
means  of  soiled  hands  and  careless  coughingj  and  upon  the  r61e  of  the 
house-fly  as  a  distributing  agent.  Experiments  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  tubercle  bacilli  in  places  frequented  by  careless  consvimpti  ves  must 
be  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  of  their  emanation  from  dried  sputum 
dust.  In  open  places  exposed  to  sunlight  their  vitality  is  of  short  dur- 
ation, and  their  presence,  therefore,  of  slight  significance.  Only  in 
densely  populated  communities  are  streets,  pavements,  and  open  public 
resorts  likely  to  become  contaminated  to  a  serious  extent,  and  then  chiefly 
in  dark  alleys  and  courts,  where  frequent  sprinkling  or  washing  nf  streets 
is  not  permitted.  The  continued  grinding  and  pulverization  incident 
to  passing  vehicles,  the  exposure  to  sunlight,  the  moisture  afforded  by 
nature,  the  frequent  sprinkling,  flushing,  and  sweeping  of  streets,  all 
conspire  to  render  the  actual  danger  from  outdoor  distribution  of  bacilli* 
in  large  centers  of  population  more  fancied  than  reid.  Experiments 
I  have  shown  the  dust  to  contain  tubercle  bacUli  only  in  places  where 
consumptives  congregate  and  intlulge  in  gross  neglect  of  sanitar^v  precau- 
tions. The  dust  from  sidewalks  kind  street-crossings  is  found  infective 
to  lower  animals,  particularly  in  resorts  where  municipal  regulations 
pertaining  to  expectoration  are  not  enforced.  In  view  of  the  present 
administrative  activity  regarding  stfeet  cleanliness  it  is  probable  that 
the  practical  danger  of  the  dress-skirt  as  a  carrier  of  infection  from  the 
sidewalk  to  the  home  is  much  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  exposure  within  dwelling-houses 
inhabited  by  ignorant  or  vicious  consumptives.  Aside  from  the  con- 
,  tamination  of  clothing,  l>eddlng,  handkerchiefs*  beanb  hands,  and  food, 
[the  bacilli  may  l>e  deposited  upon  the  walls  or  collected  upon  carpets  or 
iraperies.  Being  heavier  than  the  air,  they  gravitate  to  the  floor  and 
jttle  upon  carpets  or  rugs  and  in  numerous  dark  corners  or  recesses. 
V*hen  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  but  confined  in  close  rooms  without 
I  frequent  air  renewal,  their  vitality  is  continued  for  almost  indefinite 
[ periods.  When  subjected  to  continuous  aiiitation  by  drafts,  rustling 
of  skirts,  sweeping  and  dusting  of  rooms,  they  are  given  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  entrance  into  the  human  body.  The  ignorance  of 
many  housekeepers  as  to  the  proper  method  of  room-cleaning  is  respon- 
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aible  to  some  extent  for  the  general  dissemination  of  bacilli.  The  moist 
prot-ess  of  dusting  and  sweeping,  the  cleaning  of  rugs  in  the  open  air  or 
hy  modern  methods »  dimini^heB  materially  the  dangers  arising  from 
bouse  infection.  The  investigations  of  Cornet,  Flick,  and  Hance  point 
not  necejssarUy  to  the  contamination  of  all  dwellings  inhabited  by  con- 
st imptives,  hut  merely  to  the  sources  of  danger  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  careless  or  ignorant.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  intelligent  and  conscientious  pidmonary  invalid  is  no  menace  to  the 
family  or  iroiuediat€  associates.  The  infectiousness  of  dust  from 
hospital  wards,  street-cars,  and  public  indoor  places  occupied  by  con- 
siumptivps  is  usually  fiemonstrable  only  when  negligence  of  ortlinary 
precautions  has  been  permitted.  Por?itive  results  from  inoculation 
were  obtained  in  one-fifth  of  Flick*6  experiments,  but  in  no  case  where 
proper  attention  had  been  given  to  the  it^ception  of  sputum.  The 
investigations  of  Hance  along  similar  lines  resulted  in  negative  results 
in  dust  irom  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  Adirondack  cottages,  the  exception 
being  due  to  a  careless  consumptive  who  had  indulged  in  expectoration 
upon  the  walls*  Ganliner  inoculated  the  dust  taken  from  diflferent 
roomjs  in  the  largest  hotel  in  C*olorado  Springs,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  consumptives  for  many  years,  and  obtained  negative  results  in  each 
instance* 


CHAPTER  nil 
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PREVALENCE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


Consumption  is  universally  regarded  as  the  most  dreaded  scourge 
of  the  Iniman  race.  One-seventh  of  all  deaths  in  civilized  countries 
are  report>e<l  to  result  from  this  disease ,  and,  in  addition,  an  enormous 
proportion  of  individuals  harL>or  unconsciously  latent  foci  of  infection. 
The  ever>*-day  experience  of  pathologists  in  the  recognition  of  healed 
and  unsuspected  lesions  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wide  prevalence 
of  non*acti^'e  infections  and  the  inherent  powei*s  of  individual  resistance. 
Statistical  observations  concerning  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  lesions 
found  during  postmortem  inquiry  have  varied  considerably,  according 
to  the  thoroughness  with  whicli  all  parts  of  the  l>ody  have  been  explored. 
During  recent  years  these  researches  have  lieen  conducted  in  a  more 
systematic  manner  than  formerly,  and  reported  instances  of  latent 
infection  are  far  more  numerous.  Naegeli's  statistics  upon  this  subject, 
obtained  from  the  critical  study  of  .500  autopsies  at  Professor  Ribbert's 
institute  in  Zurich,  are  particularly  startling.  After  carefully  inspecting 
every  organ  of  the  borly,  including  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  examining 
a  large  number  of  microscopic  sections,  he  reports  the  finding  of  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  97  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  96  per 
cent,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  and  nearly  I  CM)  per  cent .  up  to  the  fortieth 
year.  These  results  apparently  accord  with  the  popular  German  belief 
that  every  one  possesses  a  slight  focus  of  tul^erculous  infection,  and 
tend  to  corroborate  the  old  English  idea  that  consumption  was  the  cause 
of  death  of  nearly  all  hard  zealots  in  the  field  of  letters,  law.  love,  medi- 
cine, and  religion.    The  discrepancy  between  the  vast  number  of  human 
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beings  harboring  locali?red  Jesions  and  those  actually  succumbing  to  the 
disease  afifords  a  striking  commentary,  a.^  previously  intimated,  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  self-immunization.  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  many  iiulividuais  who  j^erish  annually  from 
consumption  and  those  whose  capacity  as  wage-earners  is  restricted  by 
the  disease.  The  number  thus  afflicted  is  truly  appalling^  and  in  neiirly 
all  countries  exceeds  in  economic  loss  and  human  suffering  all  other 
combined  agencies  which  contribute  to  the  pathos  of  fate.  When  one 
considers  the  vahie  of  the  working  power  of  labor*  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  commodities  of  tlie  State,  it  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  tremendous  depreciation  of  economic  resources  entailed  by  the 
ravages  of  such  a  pestilential  disease*  Even  without  regard  to  the 
ma|Tniiude  and  depth  of  human  suffering,  the  deprivations  and  blighted 
prospects  incident  to  prolonged  illness ,  the  dismemterraent  of  families, 
and  the  agony  of  heart  and  mind,  the  fact  remains  that  the  prevalence 
of  consumption  upon  the  basis  of  State  husband r}^  constitutes  a  national ^ 
racial  J  and  social  problem  comparable  to  which  none  other  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  statistics  concerning  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis 
are  too  familiar  to  justify  detailed  recapitulation,  but  a  few^  illustrative 
statements  taken  fi-om  recent  literature  are  of  much  interest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  neigld>orhood  of  1^51)0,000  people 
are  annually  incapacitated  from  work  in  the  United  States  on  account 
of  this  affliction.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  is  a  low^  estimate  of 
the  number  whose  lives  are  t-erminated  by  tuberculosis  during  each 
year  in  this  countrj\  The  average  age  at  the  time  of  death  is  com- 
puted to  l>e  thirty-five  years,  enforcing  an  annual  prevental.ile  loss 
to  the  nation  of  many  years  of  future  industrial  activity  approxi- 
mating half  of  man's  average  existence.  If  the  v^alue'  to  the  State 
of  each  healthy  inhabitant  during  the  entire  period  of  usefulness  is 
estimated  at  $1000.  the  economic  loss  in  one  year  from  deaths  so 
premature  must  approach  $500  for  each  individual  thus  removed^ 
making  an  annual  drain  of  $75,000,000  upon  the  United  States  from 
this  source  alone*  This  is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  additional  ex- 
pense necessitated  for  the  maintenance  of  cliarity  organizations  and 
institutions  and  the  demands  imposed  by  the  disease  upon  private 
benevolence.  These  figures  form  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
potential  loss  each  year  to  the  United  States  from  a  cause  admitted  to 
be  within  the  limits  of  prevention,  and  capable  of  producing  unutterable 
misery.  The  computations  of  many  students  of  politicnl  economy  and 
observers  of  medical  conditions  far  exceed  those  given  altove  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  financial  loss  to  this  country  as  a  result  of  consumption.  By 
some  the  amount  is  stated  to  vary  from  $200,OnO,rK:H)  to  $4(X).000.0(>b 
annually*  In  these  computations  are  included  the  depiivation  of 
working  capacity  as  bread-winners  for  the  family,  the  expemliture  of 
the  savings  of  non-producers,  the  provision  for  children  dyin^  under 
twenty  years,  the  care  of  those  helplessly  ill,  and  the  maintenance  of 
institutions*  A  commission  recently  appointed  in  Massachusetts  to 
investigate  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary"  tulierculosis  in  that  State 
reports  upon  the  score  of  replies  received  from  physicians  and  the  numlier 
of  consumptives  wnthin  the  various  public  institutions,  that  nearly 
8000  individuals  at  present  arc  suffering  from  the  disease.  As  075 
physicians  failed  to  give  information  in  response  to  circular  letter's, 
the  number  of  consumptives  now  residing  in  Massachusetts  may  be 
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_^  led  to  be  somewhat  lar^r.  Aliout  one-third  were  in  the  int  i* 
pfieni  Bi^e,  and  an  equal  numlier  in  advanced  and  in  far-advanced 
phthisis.  Biggs  staters  that  in  New  York  city*  dnring  the  year  1902, 
16,000  cases  of  consumption  were  reported  to  the  Health  Department; 
in  1903,  17,000;  and  in  1904,  19.000  eases.  In  1905  nearly  32.000  cases 
were  reported,  of  which  over  1 1 .000  were  duplicates,  and  in  1906,  30.826, 
of  which  10,741  were  duplicates.  He  has  presented  much  valuable 
data  concerning  tuberculosis  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  1881  to  the 
present  time.  From  his  stati^^tical  tables  it  appears  that  at  least  10,000 
people  die  annually  from  consumption  in  that  city.  It  is  probable  that 
if  nearly  20,000  cases  of  existing  tuberculosis  are  reported  to  the  health 
authorities,  nearly  half  iia^  many  more  are  afflicted  without  the  co^izance 
of  the  department.  About  as  many  people  die  of  phthisis  in  Illinois 
nuaily  as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  same  is  practically  true  of 
State  of  Ohio,  In  England  one-fourtfi  of  all  deaths  occurring  during 
he  period  of  useful  activity  are  reported  to  result  from  consumption, 
while  in  Prussia  this  disease  produces  one-third  of  all  deaths  in  infants. 
In  Austria  the  tubercidin  test  has  recently  Ijeen  employed  upon  healthy 
soldiers*  with  a  positive  result  in  60  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  presum- 
ably weU,  suggesting  again  the  remarkable  distribution  of  latent  infec- 
tion. An  important  practical  question  presents  itself,  as  to  whether  or 
not  consumption  is  actually  diminishing  in  prevalence  as  the  result  of 
intelligent  systematic  effort  toward  its  restriction.  Satisfying  results  are 
reported  from  New  York  city,  where  the  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  is  nearly  one-half  in  the  past  twentj^  years.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  per  1000  population  is  reported  by  Biggs  to  have 
been  4.45  per  cent,  in  1884,  and  to  have  diminished  gradually  to  2.49  per 
cent,  in  190:3,  In  I>ondon  it  was  3,12  per  cent,  in  1884  and  2.34  per  cent. 
in  1901;  in  Berlin,  3.6  per  cent,  in  1884  and  2,39  per  cent,  in  1902;  in 
Yieimaf  7.2  per  cent,  in  1884  and  4,76  per  cent,  in  1900;  in  Philadelphia, 
3,32  per  cent,  in  1861;  in  1884,  3,1  per  cent.;  in  1903,  2.25  per  cent. 
In  Paris,  however,  the  death-rate  is  not  shown  to  have  tliminished,  the 
percentage  l>eing  5.19  per  cent,  in  1884  and  5,46  per  cent,  in  1900,  In 
Berlin,  while  the  total  tuberculosis  mortality  has  lieen  reduced,  the 
infantile  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  has  been  increased  somewhat 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  Statistical  observation  with  reference  to 
the  diminLshed  prev^alence  of  tuberculosis  in  Colorado  will  be  given  in 
eonnection  with  geographic  differences  of  distribution. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

INFLUENCE  OF  RACE 

No  phthisio- therapeutist  of  ample  experience  can  deny  the  existence 

of  essential  differences  among  various  races  in  the  degree  of  resistance 

to  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis.     An  effort  has  been  made  by  some  statis- 

^Jticians  lo  attribute  the  radical  divergence  in  the  mortality  rate  among 

^Pnations  to  changes  of  environment  rather  than  to  variations  of  inherent 

susceptibility.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  the  sur- 
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routidings  and  mode  of  life  are  responsible  in  Urge  measure  for  the 
present  high  deiith-rate  fixini  consumption.  This  obtains  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States.  It  In 
imposdblej  however^  to  recom^ile  the  differences  in  this  country 
between  the  Irish,  Swedes,  Germans,  English,  Americans,  and  Polish 
Jews  upon  the  basis  of  environment.  It  is  not  true  that  among  these 
people  there  exists  a  remarkable  dissimilarity  in  immediate  surroundings 
and  mode  of  life  or  in  the  nature  of  climatic  influences  unless  it  l>e  that 
the  Poles,  who,  of  all  nations,  exhibit  the  very  gmatest  resistance  to  con- 
aamption,  suffer  from  the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  In  America, 
the  home  of  all  races,  it  is  questionable  if  the  negro  undergoes  greater 
privation  or  is  subjected  to  more  unsanitary  conditions  than  the  ignorant 
and  poverty  striken  Jewish  emigrants  from  Poland,  yet  these  two  races 
exhibit  opposite  extremes  in  the  mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis.  WliUe 
the  influence  of  environment  and  methods  of  living  are  reathl}^  conceded 
to  produce  salient  thfferences  in  powers  of  individual  resistance,  it  is 
none  the  less  clear  that  a  distinct  effect  is  exerted  by  virtue  of  racial 
predisposition. 

The  negro  race  in  the  United  States  is  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis,  and  environment  nriust  be  admitted  to  play  an  im- 
portant part.  Consumption  is  repoited  almost  to  have  been  unknown 
upon  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  until  the  natives 
were  brought  in  contact  with  imported  cases.  Though  seldom  l>efore 
indigenous,  tuberculosis  once  established  among  the  colored  people  has 
been  found  to  pursue  a  rapid  and  relentless  course,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  non-acquirement  of  partial  immunity  as  a  result  of  trans- 
mission through  earlier  generations.  The  original  transplantation  of  the 
negro  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  was  not  attended  imme- 
diately by  such  disiistrous  consequences  in  the  way  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  the  radically  changed  surroundings  and 
conditions.  From  a  previous  existence  of  barbarism,  the  slave,  though 
brought  for  the  first  time  into  dose  association  %vith  the  disease,  neverthe- 
less was  permitted  a  life  in  the  open  air.  While  his  lot  was  necessarUy 
one  of  hard  and  useful  toil,  he  wiis  provided  with  commodious  quarters 
and  an  alnrndance  of  food  in  a  climate  not  sufficiently  rigorous  to  produce' 
suffering  from  exposure,  nor  to  involve  inadequate  ventilation  of  apart- 
ments. Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  consumption,  whUe  scarcely  an  unknown 
disease  among  the  negroes,  was  still  comparatively  rare.  Upon  the 
acquirement  of  personal  freetlom  there  resulted  ine\itably  such 
change  of  conditions  as  to  produce  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  race  to  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  This  did  not  take 
place  solely  through  tlie  eagerness  of  the  neierro  to  move  North  and  the 
endeavor  to  secure  an  adaptation  to  a  more  severe  climate,  for  the  disease 
flourished  almost  to  the  same  extent  among  those  remaining  in  the  South 
and  those  living  in  New  England,  Of  all  cities  in  the  country,  however, 
Boston,  with  a  colored  population  of  12,0()(),  is  reported  to  have  the 
highest  death-rate  of  tul.ierculo.sis  among  these  people. 

The  rational  explanation  of  an  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease 
among  the  negroes  is  referable  to  the  very  fact  of  their  independence. 
^  irmeriy  they  were  compelled  to  work  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  most 
instances  were  comfortably  housed  and  fed.  In  later  years  they  have 
flocked  to  the  large  cities,  congregated  in  great  numbers  in  un healthful 
abodes,  and  have  sought  employment,  if  at  all,  under  conditions  less 
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f^vomble  than  in  the  days  of  s]aver>^  It  is  not  strange  that,  with  the 
sudden  enforced  assumption  of  the  respon.^ibiiitie.s  of  self-maintenance^ 
for  which  the  negro  in  no  way  was  prepared  hy  mental  equipment  or 
previous  experience,  he  should  develop  to  a  certain  extent  habits  of 
idleness,  intemperance*  unsanitary  living,  and  excessiive  sexual  indul- 
grnce,  with  resultinsj  venereal  taint.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  impro|}er  food, 
and  insufficient  venniation  assuredly  are  potent  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pre^lisposition  to  tuberculosis  in  any  race.  Supplementary 
to  these  detrimental  influences  an  important  causative  factor  is  the 
peculiar  natum  of  tlie  occupation  of  the  negro  people  fis  a  class.  Aside 
from  their  avaiiability  for  domestic  service,  their  illiteracy  and  shift- 
les&ness  Umit  the  remaining  avenues  of  work  to  drudgery  in  coal  mineSi 
hanl  hdx>r  as  operatives  in  factories  and  mills,  menial  employment  as 
porters  in  railway  cars  or  steamships,  waiters,  cooks,  janitors,  and 
laundresses.  All  work  of  this  nature  entails  a  degree  of  confinement 
with  unusual  oppoit unities  for  infection.  For  the  al>ove  reasons  it  is 
no  wonder  thai  the  susceptibility  of  the  negro  to  consumption  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  races.  Professor  Jones »  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institution,  states  that  the  mortality 
rate  for  the  colored  people  is  from  two  to  seven  times  that  shown 
by  any  other  race  except  the  Irish,  who  exhibit  two-thirds  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  negro.  The  colored  children,  particularly  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  ai-e  prone  to  succumb  to  tuberculous  infection,  the 
mortality  being  seven  times  that  of  white  children  regardless  of  nation- 
ality. Aji  important  consideration  pertaining  to  the  problem  of  tuber- 
culo@Ls  among  the  colored  people  is  the  exceedingly  large  numl^er  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States.  The  proportion  to  the  total  population 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  alien  class  of  Americans.  They  com- 
prise 8,(MXJ,000  people,  and  constitute  11  per  cent,  of  our  total  number 
of  inhabitants*  The  high  mortality  rate  from  consumption  among  a 
class  who  form  so  large  a  porportion  of  our  people  invests  the  problem 
with  far  greater  significance  than  relates  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tiisease 
among  other  races  in  our  midst,  who  not  only  are  decidedly  less  suscep- 
,tible,  but  include  a  much  smaller  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  attention  that  consumption  creates  its  greatest 
havoc  among  the  very  people  who  constitute  the  largest  part  of  our 
alien  population  and  who,  as  servants,  are  brought  into  far  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  home  life  than  the  Irish,  Germans,  Scantlinavians, 
French,  Russians,  or  Poles. 

The  alarming  development  of  tuberculosis  among  the  American 
Indians  presents  some  points  of  similarity  to  the  spread  of  the  disease 
amon^  the  negroes,  and  with  equal  propriety  may  be  attributed  in  part 
to  radical  changes  of  immediate  environment.  To  be  sure*  the  Indians 
have  not  been  forcibly  imported  to  a  new  country,  but  they  have  been 
lely  driven  from  their  own  possess^ions  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Ite  people,  who,  in  conferring  the  questionable  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  been  directly  responsible  for  the  decimation  of  the  race  by 
disease.  From  the  available  data  Ijearing  upon  the  subject  it  is  fair  to 
asBume  that  consumption  among  the  Indians  was  of  exti'emely  rare 
occurrence  prior  to  their  contact  with  European  races.  Since  that  time 
the  disease  has  gradually  increased  until  at  present  it  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  veritable  scourge.  The  ravages  of  tuLierculosis  are 
more  pronounced  among  the  Intlians  of  the  older  reservations  than  of 
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the  newer  agencies  in  the  Northwest,  suggesting  an  increasing  prevalence 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  restrictions  placed  upon  their  nomadic 
existence.  The  frequency  of  consumption  among  the  lndian;5  of  all 
tribes  had  been  noted  by  the  physicians  appointed  to  care  for  the  various 
agencies.  Some  have  reported  47  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  to  result  from 
this  cause.  Others  have  placed  the  percentage  at  66,  and  still  others 
at  75  and  even  95.  The  development  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Indians 
has  been  frequently  cited  as  a  con.spicuous  instance  of  the  dangem  of 
infection  pure  and  simple.  While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  disease 
could  not  have  been  transmit tetl  save  from  contact  with  the  tubercle 
bacUJus.  other  equally  important  factors  have  been  introduced ^  Wrongly 
enforcing  a  predisposition  to  infection.  In  fact,  the  spread  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  among  the  tribes  occupying  reservations  noted  for  favorable 
climatic  influences  is  in  itself  prinm  facie  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
grossly  unheal thful  environraent  £is  well  as  to  the  practice  of  pernicious 
habits  calculated  to  lessen  vital  resistance.  It  is  known  that  the  Indians 
have  ever  been  inclined  to  keep  singularly  aloof  from  the  whit4?  people, 
whom  they  regard  with  suspicion.  The  disease  has  spre-ad  among  a  class 
of  beings  who  are  kept  more  or  less  secluded  in  their  reservations  and  are 
accustomed  to  an  outdoor  existencet  in  contradistinction  to  the  negroes, 
who  have  sought  indoor  employment  in  large  centers  of  population  and 
have  been  exposed  to  numerous  opportunities  for  infection*  A  study, 
however,  of  the  present  conditions  obtaining  in  most  reservations  is  pecu* 
liarly  enlightening  in  explanation  of  the  development  and  mortality  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  J.  R.  Walker,  Agency  Physician  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Da- 
kota, has  recently  repoiied  interesting  data  with  reference  t^  tuberculosis 
among  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indians.  Dr.  1.  E.  Brewer,  of  Fort  Huachuca, 
Arizona,  presents  a  review  of  the  dev^elopment  of  tul>erculosis  among 
the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  embodying  rejiorts  from  the 
Colorado  River  Agency  (Mojave  Indians),  the  White  River  Agency 
(Apache L  the  Hopi  Reservation  (Hopi  and  Navajo),  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation (Navajo ^  the  Fort  McDoweU  (Apache),  Pima  Agency  (Maricopas, 
Pimas,  and  Papagoes),  the  Walapai  Reservation  (Hovasnpai  and 
Walapai),  the  Mescalero  Reservation  (Apaches),  the  Santa  F6  Agency 
(Puebloes),  and  the  Zuni  Reservation  (Puebloes),  While  imanimity 
of  opinion  is  found  to  exist  with  refeiience  to  the  wide  prevalence  of 
consumption  among  alt  tribes,  the  reports  are  alf^o  uniform  regarding 
the  presence  of  conditions  strongly  pmdisposing  to  the  disease.  During 
his  primitive  life  the  Indian  was  halntuated  to  an  almost  continuous 
out-of-door  existence.  Though  compelled  to  endure  great  hardship  and 
subjected  at  times  to  severe  physical  exertion,  undue  exposure,  inif^iuffi- 
cient  clothing,  accustomed  to  improperly  ccK)ked  food,  and  with  extreme 
irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  eating,  he  nevertheless  was  comparatively 
free  from  tuberculosis  on  accomit  of  the  invigorating  influence  of  bis 
Qpen~a i  r  1  i f e .  H is  caree r  was  essen tiall  y  nom ad i c  in  ch a ra c ter,  consi s ting 
[  of  hunting  or  marauding  expeditions  and  internecine  warfare.  Though 
filthy  to  a  degree,  the  evil  effects  were  minimized  l\v  the  frequent  moving 
of  camps  and  the  construction  of  tepees  permitting  ample  ventilation  at 
the  top.  The  disposal  of  slops  and  excrement,  while  unsanitary  in  the 
■©xtremCj  was  non-productive  of  practical  harm  on  account  of  the  short 
period  of  accumiUation.  With  the  erection,  however,  of  permanent 
houses,  which  were  small,  low,  and  with  perfectly  tight  roofs,  all  oppor- 
tunity for  ventilation  was  prevented.     Every  facility  likewise  was  offered 
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for  the  subjection  of  the  inmates  to  other  unhealthful  conditions,  includ- 
ing exposure  to  all  manner  of  infective  material.  From  a  life  in  the  open 
air  the  Indians  were  wont  to  congregate  in  large  numbers  in  overheated 
rooms,  with  no  ventilation  whatever  and  without  the  slightest  6oncep- 
tion  of  other  principles  of  hygienic  living.  Upon  one  of  their  number 
becoming  the  victim  of  tuberculosis,  no  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Expectoration  was  promiscuous 
and  usually  indoors.  In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  race  has  been  threatened  with  extinction,  but  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  an  inherent  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  as  the  sole  factor  in  the 
appalling  spread  of  the  disease.  In  contrast  with  the  negro,  the  Indian 
constitutes  but  1  per  cent,  of  our  total  population,  and  is  brought  but 
little  in  contact  with  the  white  people.  The  prevalence  of  consump- 
tion among  the  Indians  upon  the  western  and  southwestern  reservations 
strikingly  illustrates  the  truism  that  to  secure  immunity  from  tuberculo- 
sis it  is  not  altogether  where  one  lives,  but  in  w?iat  manner. 

The  Irish  people,  both  at  home  and  in  other  countries  where  they 
reside,  have  been  notoriously  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  In  the  United 
States  the  mortality  rate  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  negro,  being  approxi- 
mately 4  to  1000  of  the  population.  This  is  much  in  excess  of  other 
nationalities  in  America,  the  Scandinavians  and  Bohemians  having  a 
.death-rate  of  but  little  over  one-half  that  of  the  Irish.  According  to 
Jones's  mortality  chart,  the  Germans,  as  well  as  French,  Scotch,  and  Can- 
adians, have  a  death-rate  of  one-half  that  of  the  Irish  and  one-third  that 
of  the  negroes.  The  mortality  rate  of  the  English,  Russians,  Italians, 
Hungarians,  and  Americans  from  tuberculosis  is  still  less.  The  rate  for 
the  Poles  is  least  of  all,  being  0.625  per  1000.  These  statistical  con- 
elusions  are  closely  in  accord  with  Lillian  Brandt's  table  of  mortality 
of  races,  and  conform  to  my  own  clinical  observations  concerning 
the  degree  of  resistance  shown  by  different  nationalities  in  a  suitable 
climate.  A  large  number  of  patients  of  various  races  under  similar 
conditions  of  climate  and  management  were  found  to  display  remarkable 
differences  in  their  ability  to  withstand  the  disease.  Ten  years  ago 
I  cited  the  disproiX)rtionate  resistance  shown  by  the  Jews  in  compari- 
son with  the  Americans,  English,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  and  the  slighter 
recuperative  power  of  the  Irish  and  Swedes.  The  Irish  were  reported  to 
be  predisposed  to  a  special  degree,  the  tuberculous  process  being  active, 
as  a  rule,  and  attended  with  early  cavity  formation.  There  was  noted 
a  marked  tendency  to  septic  and  nervous  disturbances,  and  the  patients 
were  found  somewhat  hard  to  control.  This  was  explained  in  part  by 
their  volatile  mercurial  disposition,  but  lessened  powers  of  resistance 
were  also  displayed  by  those  not  exhibiting  an  unstable  nervous  tem- 
perament and  conforming  implicitly  to  a  strict  disciplinary  regime. 

The  Swedes,  though  apparently  hardy  and  vigorous,  were  found, 
as  a  rule,  to  succumb  much  more  quickly  than  patients  of  our  own 
country.  They  were  excessively  apprehensive,  impressionable  to  a 
degree,  and  inclined  to  easy  discouragement,  but  usually  obedient  to 
instructions.  The  same  was  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  Bohemians, 
the  majority  of •  these  people  arriving  in  Colorado  with  extensive  areas 
of  pulmonary  involvement,  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  relatively 
short  period  of  illness.  It  has  been  my  general  experience  that  the 
Germans,  English,  Canadians,  and  even  the  Scotch  readily  adapted  them- 
selves to  an  appropriate  system  of  living,  excelling  in  this  respect  our 
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raore  restless  Americans.  There  has  seemed  to  obtain  in  most  instaticeg 
a  lighter  burden  of  business  iiesponsibilities  and  a  more  phlegmatic  or 
philosophic  tUsposition*  with  less  of  general  restlessness  or  irritability. 
The  American  hiis  often  announced  upon  arrival  that  he  had  come  to 
Colorado  for  a  few  proscribed  months,  that  his  recovery  must  take  place 
within  that  |>eriod,  »^  no  further  extension  of  time  could  be  diverted 
from  his  business. 

The  clinical  exhibition  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  has  been 
something  remarkable.     In  spite  of  extendi %'e  and  long-standing  pulmo- 
nary tlisease*  the  nutrition  and  strength  have  l:)een  maintained  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.     I  have  lieen  impressed  repeatedly  by  the  disproportion 
between  the  physical  sii^ns  antl  the  general  condition.     Severe  mixed 
infection,  from  my  observation,  is  much  less  frequent  than  among  all 
other  races.     On  the  other  band,  the  process  of  arrest  has  l>een,  as  a  rule, 
rather  slow  and  disappointing.     It  woidd  appear  that  the  Jew  possesses 
a  certain  immunity  to  the  toxemia  of  tuberculosis  which,  despite  exten- 
sive destructive  change,  enal>!es  him  to  withstand  the  disease  for  pro- 
longed periods,  but  that  the  powers  of  resistance  are  often  insufficient  to 
produce  healing  of  the  tul>erculous  lesions.     The  tenacity  with  w^hich 
these  people  i-etain  their  hold  upon  life  in  the  presence  of  advanced 
pulmonary  phthisis  is  ,so  me  times  cite^d  as  illustrative  of  the  immunizing 
influence  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  the  disease  during  the  course 
of  many  generations.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  there  clo^ 
exist  an  inherent  resistance  to  the  ravages  of  tnlDerciUosts  among  these 
people.     The  peculiar  character  of  the  clinical  manifestations  among  the 
Jews  may  not  l>e  justly  attributed  to  environment  alone,  for  in  large  cities 
the  ignorant  are  crowded  into  densely  populated  districts  and  subjected  to 
the  direst  poverty,  the  harde;^t  of  indoor  work,  the  inhalation  of  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  the  habitation  of  apartments  often  noisome  with  filth. 
Attempts  to  explain  the  diminished  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
auch  people  upon  the  score  of  their  oljeyance  of  the  Mosaic  law  pertaining 
to  meat  and  drink  is  unscientific  and  chimerical.     Even  were  all  the 
meat  rejected  by  the  Rabbis  assumed  to  come  from  tuberculous  animals, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  jlesk  is  thus  infected,  and  even  so,  the 
process  of  cooking  is  known  to  destroy  all  germ  life.     This  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  disparagement  of  municipal  efforts  toward  rigid  inspec- 
tion  of  meats  offered  for  public  consumption.     Immunity  to  tul)er- 
culosis  among  the  Jews  hiis  been  improperly  attributed  to  their  avoid- 
ance of  pork,  which  is  alleged  to  be  tainted  with  tuberculous  infection 
m  account  of  the  known  existence  of  the  disease  among  swine.     It  is 
obaljle  that  the  abstinence  from  alcohol  and  the  rarity  of  .syphilis 
^ong  the  Jews  are  important  factors  in  sustaining  powers  of  resistance 
lavoidably  weakened  by  overcrowding,  insufficient  food,  and  unhealth- 
il  surroundings.     While  the  prevalence  of  consumption  among  these 
jeople,  as  with  other  races,  is  undoubtedly  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  it  seems  well  established  that 
the  Jews  are  less  responsive  to  unfavorable  conditions  that  other  nation- 
alities.    A  study  of  the  development  of  tuljerculosis  among  the  Jewish 
poor  of  New  York  city  has  been  conducted  by  Fish lierg,  and  of  Chicago^ 
by  Bachs.     The  latter  believes  that  the  disease  is  on  the  increase  among 
^•he  Hebrews  in  Chicago,  and  that  their  immunity  is  overestimated,  but 
scriljes  an  increasing  prevalence  to  abject  poverty  and  unsanita 
<^»iditions. 
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CHAPTER  X 
INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  POSITION 

For  many  years  the  effect  of  climute  upon  the  development  of  indi- 
genous luljei'fiiloyis  has  been  the  subject  of  much  prof  ess  ional  .specula- 
tion. At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  a  certain  degree  of  immunity 
was  establiiihed  in  warm  regions^  and  patients  siifFering  fi'om  tul^er- 
eulosis  were  sent  to  localities  free  from  low  temperature?^,  regardless  of 
other  considerations.  Lat^jr  an  equable  climate  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  desideratum,  irrespective  of  moisture  or  sunshine.  Dryness  as 
opposed  to  humidity  for  a  time  was  accepted  as  of  prime  importance* 
The  character  of  the  soil  was  regarded  as  a  factor  of  some  moment  in 
the  causation  of  tuliereulosis,  and  marshy  or  clay  ground,  which  le- 
tained  surface  moisture,  was  thought  to  be  less  favorable  than  a  sandj^ 
or  rocky  formation.  Sunshine  antl  purity  of  the  air,  wherever  found, 
hiive  been  espoused  by  eome  as  the  chief  elements  in  promoting 
individual  resistance.  Elevated  regions  were  thought  to  grant  an 
immumzing  power  to  consumptives,  and  much  statistical  data  have 
b€?en  introduced  in  apparent  substantiation  of  this  claim.  Moderate 
altitudes  were  also  found  to  comlnne  the  maximum  amount  of  .sun- 
shine and  drvTiess*  though  lacking  equability.  In  ackLition  to  the 
diathermancy  exhibited  in  such  localities,  varying  decrees  of  wind 
movement  resulteil  in  the  chssemiuation  of  dust.  Climate  per  ^e  is 
lielievcd  b_v  a  few  to  possess  no  advantages  whatever,  the  essential  con- 
sideration Imng  thought  to  l>e  mere  ciiange  of  surroundings,  all  consider- 
ations of  sunsiune,  dryness,  altitude,  etc  l>eing  regarded  as  negligiljle 
factors*  Upon  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  the  consumptive  in  Colorado, 
as  Fisk  aptly  remarks,  may  be  expected  to  achieve  signal  lmpro\'ement 
^by  a  winter's*  sojourn  in  Boston  in  order  to  secure  the  Itenefits  of  real 
change.  The  efficacy,  even  of  a  new  environment ,  is  repudiated  by  others 
'  who  in  recent  yean?  have  memorialized  the  advantages  of  door-steps, 
back  yards,  fire-escapes,  and  house-tops  in  crowded  cities.  While  the 
lienefits  accnaing  from  these  primitive  facilities  for  secunng  rest  in 
the  open  air  are  teyond  ili.spute  and  worthy  of  elaboration  for  those 
unable  to  avaU  them.selves  of  greater  change,  it  is  significant  that  the 
alleged  advantages  to  be  derived  from  home  life  are  rarely  taken  ad^'an- 
tagie  of  by  physiciims  when  personally  stricken  with  consumption.  It  is 
apparent  from  tlie  contradictory  opinions  entertained  by  medical  men, 
that  no  single  climate  grants  immunity  to  tuberculosis,  and,  in  fact>  such 
actitatly  the  case.  Consumption  is  known  to  occur  in  all  i*egions, 
Iwhether  dry  or  moist,  high  or  low,  warm  or  cold.  The  vital  considera- 
ion  in  the  development  of  the  disease  among  people  inho biting  a 
^rtain  locality  relates  not  to  the  climatic  conditions  alone,  but  also  to 
the  crowding  of  the  poptilation  and  the  character  of  the  general  occu- 
pation. The  absence  of  tul>erculo.sis  in  new  countries  having  sparsely 
settled  communities  and  with  the  early  settlers  living  in  the  open  air 
offers  in  itself  no  evidence  of  climatic  influence  favoring  resistance  to 
"ifection.  For  this  reason  reported  observations  as  to  the  in  fre- 
quency of  consumption  in  certain  regions  where  these  or  similar  condi- 
ions  exist  are  practically  valueless.      Rational   conclusions  may  be 
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derived  only  from  reference  to  the  climatic  attributes  obtflining  in  tl 
populous  cities  of  selected  districts  where  other  conditions  offer  a  siiitab 
biLsitji  for  comparison  as  to  the  tuberculo^iis  mortality  rate.  Judg* 
by  this  token,  the  evidence  is  coueluslve  regarding  the  relative  degn 
of  immunity  conferred  through  the  influence  of  altitude  combined  wit 
dryness  and  sunshine.  The  infrequency  of  tubercvdosis  in  parts 
Algiers,  the  Russian  Steppes,  Iceland,  and  Hebrides,  all  at  low  altitude 
is  explained  by  the  smidl  numl>er  of  inhabitants  and  the  absence 
cro%vding  or  industrial  pui-siiits.  In  like  manner  the  slight  prevalem 
of  the  disease  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Africa  and  India  may  t*e  ascribe 
to  the  same  cause.  Observations,  however,  concerning  the  frequent 
of  consumption  in  large  centers  of  population  at  low  elevations  in  tl 
interiorp  and  in  such  cities  at  moderate  altitudes  as  Denver*  City 
Mexico,  Santa  F^.  Colorado  Springs,  Albuquerque,  and  Las  Vega 
are  properiy  eligible  for  comparison.  Gardiner  has  written  in  i 
uncertain  tone  of  the  remarkably  low  mortality  rate  from  non-importi 
consumption  in  Colorado  Springs,  at  an  altitude  of  6000  feet.  Tl 
development  of  indiRenous  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Denver,  a  cii 
of  tall  buildings,  large  mercantile  establishments^  department  stort 
and  factories,  with  200,(K)0  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  represent  cas 
of  imported  consumption,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  difference 
belief  among  medical  observers.  Some  years  ago  the  opinion  was  proi 
ulgated  by  highly  efficient  health  officei^s  that  non -imported  tube 
culosis  'was  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate.  This  view  wag  indors* 
to  some  extent  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Medical  Sociei 
in  1901  to  investigate  and  report  concerning  the  actual  status  of  su< 
development.  At  the  invitation  of  the  El  Paso  County  Methcal  Sociel 
I  conducted  a  systematic  investigation  concerning  the  matter,  ar 
reported  the  results  of  my  endeavor  in  an  address  tlelivei"ed  before  tl 
Society  at  Colorado  Springs  in  the  latter  part  of  1901.  Thi:?  was  repeati 
by  request  ijefore  the  Denver  and  Arapahoe  County  Medical  Society 
January  of  the  following  year.  The  questions  involved  are  of  su< 
importance  that  in  discussing  the  data*  concerning  the  development  > 
intligenous  tubertmlosis  in  Colorado  I  find  it  advisable  to  utilize  a  portic 
of  the  material  contained  in  my  previous  study  of  the  subject. 
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TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  CONSUMPTION  INDIGENOUS  J 

COLORADO?  I 

It  was  formerly  asserted  by  some  that  pulmonary  tul:>er culosis  coi 
tr  acted  in  Colorado  constituted  a  very  important  factor  in  mortal  it 
statistics.  An  indigenous  disease  was  thought  to  be  increasing  at  sue 
a  rate  and  assuming  such  proportions  as  to  demand  for  its  reatrictic 
tlraatic  measures  in  the  way  of  legislative  and  municipal  super\nsio: 
Although  heartily  in  sympathy  with  all  rational  measures  of  cos 
trol,  I  have  l>een  unable  to  accept  the  evidence  presented  to  sul 
Btantiate  the  alleged  increasing  prevalence  of  such  cases*     It  may  I 
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admitted  that  consumption  has  been  contracted  in  Colorado,  as  in  other 
rente m  of  population »  and  that  to  some  extent  it  may  be  expected  to 
originate  here  in  the  future.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  flegree  and 
practical  sigmficaoce  of  its  development  that  an  unpi^judiced  inquiry 
is  solicited.  Although  consumption  is  commimicable,  it  nevertheless  is 
acquired  chiefly  by  those  rendered  susceptible  through  environment, 
occupation,  previous  conditions,  and  other  unfavorable  influences.  The 
infection  is  known  to  be  often  slow  and  inciiemental  in  cliaracter,  pro- 
longed exposure  and  in  some  instances  repeated  infection  being  neces- 
sary to  overcome  individual  resistance  sufficiently  to  produce  clinical 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  l>e  expected,  therefore,  that 
consumption  should  occasionally  develop  in  Colo  ratio  as  a  natural  result 
of  the  massing  of  population,  embracing  all  classes,  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  and  including  aU  degrees  of  predisposition.  The  disease  should 
oot  be  ascribed  solely  to  an  intimate  association  with  imported  pulmo- 
nary invalids,  although  t  here  must  inevitably  develop  fi-equent  disregard 
of  precautionary  measures,  A  considerable  number  of  the  people  in 
Colorado  pursue  a  peculiarly  unfavorable  occupation,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  the  occasional  development  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  Miners  are  subjected  for  prolonged  periods  to  entire  absence  of 
sunshine  and  to  the  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen  and 
vitiated  by  dampness,  dust,  and  smoke.  Exposure  to  such  conditions 
day  after  day  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  deleterious  influence  throughout  the 
respiratory  tract  and  produce  a  soil  notoriously  favorable  for  infection. 
A  large  ix>rtion  of  the  younger  population  in  Colorado  are  born  of  tuber- 
culous parents,  and  in  early  life,  when  especially  predisposed,  subjected 
to  continued  undue  exposure.  As  a  legitimate  result  of  these  factors 
the  origin  of  segregated  cases  of  consumption  is  conceded,  but  this 
constitutes  no  argument  detrimental  to  the  value  of  altitude,  sunshine, 
and  dfyness.  The  fact  that  the  fii&ease  has  not  attained  greater  propor- 
tions is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  restraining  influence  of  a  beneficent 
^ climate.  Present  interest  attaches  to  a  consideration  as  to  whether  or 
not  consumption  developed  in  Colorado  is  increasing  to  any  material 
iOttent  from  year  to  year.  Upon  the  answer  to  this  cjuestion  depends 
In  g^at  measure  the  proper  attitude  of  the  local  profession  with  reference 
to  a  problem  extremely  difficult  of  solution  and  capabte  of  affording 
honest  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  situation 
dpmands  a  calm,  judicial  inquiry-,  the  evidence  presented  to  consist  of  a 
cold  analysis  of  statistical  facts  and  not  dogmatic  opinions  or  precon- 
ceived idea*?. 

I  During  the  past  fifteen  years  public  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
drawn  to  an  alleged  rapid  increase  in  the  numlier  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption contracted  in  Colorado, 
A  review  of  the  material  offered  as  evidence  to  establish  the  large 
proportion  of  cases  originating  in  this  State  to  those  contracted  elsewhere 
indicates  that  the  chief  soune  of  information  is  found  in  the  former 

treroriU  of  the  Denver  Health  Department.  In  the  annual  report  for 
1896  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  previous  year  from 
tuberculosis  developed  in  Colorado  "is  a  little  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  to  tal  tu  be  re  111  o  us  deat  h  -r  a  te . '  *  1 1  w  a  s  noted  al  so  t  h  at  t  h  e  |>e  r  re  n  t  age 
of  deaths  from  tul>erculosis  contracted  in  this  State  had  l>een  progress- 
ively increasing.  In  1893  the  proportion  was  stated  to  be  1 1 .25  per  cent. ; 
in  1894^  13.7  per  cent. ;  in  1895, 15  per  cent. ;  in  1896,  18.4  per  cent.    Later 
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reports  from  the  Health  Depart  meat  showed  the  proportion  in  1897  to 

be  18  per  cent,,  and  in  1S9S*  19w  per  cent.  The  source  of  information 
upon  which  these  -statistics  wei-e  compiled  was  the  returns  upon  the 
death -certificates. 

The  percentage  of  deatA^  is  by  no  means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  pro- 
poriion  m  DBnvev  of  cases  said  to  have  developed  in  Colorado  to  those 
contracted  elsewhere.  The  pulmonary  invalid  from  a  distance,  ^ith 
a  hopeless  prognosis,  is  usually  ad\ised  to  return  home.  Compara- 
tively few  such  patients p  fortunately,  are  perinitied  to  die  in  Denrer, 
renaoved  from  family  and  friemls.  The  proportion,  then,  of  one  to  six 
does  not  properly  a}iph%  as  might  be  inferred,  to  the  existing  cases  of 
tuberculosis  in  Coionido, 

It  is  e:isy  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  an  alleged  rapiil  incmase  in  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  tuljereulosis  contracted  hem.  It  Is  apparent 
that  a  given  ratio  may  ^Je  radically  transformed  b}^  a  change  in  either  of 
its  terms.  In  other  w^ords,  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  tuljerculosis 
developed  in  Colorado  may  iie  increased  fi'oin  year  to  year  by  reason  of 
an  increase  in  the  iiuml^r  of  such  deaths,  provided  the  total  tul>erculous 
death-rate  remains  unchangeil.  Upon  the  other  hamU  if  the  entire 
death-rate  from  tuljerculosis  is  diminished,  the  prajx^rtion  of  indit?- 
enous  cases  may  Ije  increased j  althougli  the  actual  numbir  Ije  less  than 
in  previous  years. 

While  the  figui-es  of  the  Health  Department  previously  cited  show 
the  percentage  to  have  increased  very  rapidly,  the  actual  numl>er  of  cases 
originating  in  Colorado  was  but  slightly  larger  for  the  four  years,  while 
the  total  nunilier  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  considerably  less; 
this,  of  course,  effecting  an  increase  in  the  pro^M>r[ion,  but  possessing 
no  further  significance.  Thus  in  189!^  the  total  number  of  tleaths  from 
tuberculosis  was  reported  as  435,  of  which  49  were  specified  as  rontraci^ed 
in  Colorado,  establishing  a  percentage  of  11.25.  The  next  year  the 
total  numl>er  was  377,  a  diminution  of  58.  while  the  numl>er  contracted 
in  Colorado  was  51,  an  increase  of  but  two  cases  for  the  entire  year.  It 
is  obvious  at  once  that  the  inci"ease  is  entirely  insignificant,  yet  the 
proportion  is  published  as  being  13.7  per  cent.,  a  gain  of  2.5  per  cent,  in 
the  deaths  originating  in  Colorado  for  the  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  for  1895  and  1896  gives  practically  the 
same  results.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1896  is  but  two  more  than  for 
1895,  and  but  17  more  than  for  1893.  in  spite  of  an  inci-ease  in  that  time 
of  26,000  in  the  population,  yet  the  pei'eentage  is  much  increased  in  1896 
on  account  of  a  diminution  of  60  in  the  totol  tul>ercu]ous  death-rate. 

It  IS  of  much  interest  to  note  that  tlie  statistics  for  ISOO,  furnished 
by  the  Health  (Commissioner,  were  decidedh"  at  variance  with  those 
previously  reported,  and  serve  to  some  extent  as  an  official  refutation  of 
the  asserted  rapid  increase  of  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis  in  Colorado. 
Despite  a  material  increase  in  the  population  of  Denver  since  1S93,  the 
numl)er  of  cases  specified  as  having;  de\*elopefl  in  ISr^O  was  l>ut  four  more 
than  in  1893.  and  the  percentage  of  such  cases  to  the  total  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  was  but  9.9,  about  nne*half  that  reported  for  the  three 
previous  years,  and  less  than  any  proportion  which  has  been  determined 
since  1893.  The  compilation  of  these  statistics  was  based  upon  the  same 
ofiiciid  sources  of  information  as  in  the  pi*evious  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  mortality  statistics  of  consumption  were 
reviewed  upon  the  basis  of  the  returns  collected  by  tne  State  Board  of 
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He^th  rather  than  the  Denver  Health  Department,  during  the  sixteen 

months  influded  l^etween  Jaauan%  lOCK)^  and  May,  1901.     An  investi* 

gallon  conducted  by  diffemnt  officials  through  the  channels  of  another 

ieparttnent    and   perhaps  in  accorditnce   \nlh   other  met  hot  Is  might 

expected  to  disclose  a  difference   in    final    insults   entailing  a  pos- 

modificaiion  of  pre%'ioim  conclusions.     It  is  interesting  to  learn, 

"  tberefore*  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption  developed  in 

the  State  to  the  totiil  tul^ercuious  death-rate  for  the  f^ixteen  months 

during  which  the  statistics  were  collaborated  was  stated  to  be  13,32  jier 

cent.     This  chanced  to  l>e  the  same  proportion  as  was  published  by  the 

Denver  Health  Department  for  1894,  and  failed  to  indicate  on  the  fare 

-of  the  returns  any  increase  whatever  in  such  deaths  during  a  period  of 

jven  years.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proportion  was  about  one-third 

I  than  that  reported  for  1897  and  1898. 

^Unfortunately^  from  lltH)!  to  1904  the  Health  Commissioner  of  the 

ity  of  Denver  preserved  no  record  pertaining  to  cases  of  pulmonajy 

tyberculosis  contracted  in  Colorado.     After  diligent  search  it  hasf  lieen 

impossible  to  iliscover  any  <.Uita  upon  which  to  compile  statistics  of  tills 

^jiature  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

According  to  the  official  annual  report  of  the  statement  of  deaths 
for  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  by  the  Health  Department  in  1905^ 
there  were  39  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  stated  to  have  developed 
wthin  the  State^  as  compared  with  a  total  mortal it}^  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis of  061,  establiiihing  a  proportion  of  only  5.9  per  cent.,  whicli  is 
less  than  any  year  since  the  compilation  of  such  statistics  in  1893.  In 
1906t  however,  an  increase  was  noted  over  the  pi'eceding  year,  there 
being  58  cases  reported  to  have  developed  within  the  State  as  compared 
^1th  a  total  death-rate  from  this  disease  of  634,  making  tlie  percentage 
SiJ .  wliich  chances  to  be  smaller  than  in  1893,  or  any  succeeding  year  up 
,lol905. 

Another  aspect  of  the  subject  is  the  significance  of  an  annual  increase 
'in  the  population*  which  was  not  formerly  considei^ed  in  the  official 
computation  of  vital  statistics  in  the  State,     While  possibilities  of  error 
i^Klie^ssarily  attend  any  effort  to  determine  the  relations  of  indigenous 
^BcDtisiimption,  perhaps  no  method  is  as  satisfactory^  in  affonling  appro x- 
^Kmate  conclusions  as  the  propoilion  of  sucli  cases  to  the  population* 
^P Accepting  the  figures  of  the  Health  Department  relative  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Dejiver  and  the  iiuml>er  of  deathf^  annmdly  from  primary  tuber- 
Iculosis  since  1803  as  an  eminently  fair  basie^  for  analysis,  the  percentage 
of  such  deaths  per  ItXIO  inhabitants  w^as  found  to  vary  but  little  from 
year  to  year,  the  proportion  being  less  in  1894  than  in  1893;  in  1896, 
alightly  less  than  in  181)5t  and  in  ISM*  three  per  10.000  people  as  com- 
pared with  three  and  a  fraction  in   1893.     Apropos  of  these  results, 
attention  is  tlirected  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  upon  Tuherculosis, 
which  stated  that  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  19Cio*  the  only  time 
during  w^hich  statistics  were  compiled,  the  percentage  of  such  deaths 
to  the  present  population  was  three  persons  per  10. (XK)  people.     This 
coincided  singularly  with  my  ami  lysis  of  death    reports  for  previous 
years,  being  practirally  identical  with  resi;ltsol)tained  for  1899  and  1893, 
being  even  less  than  in  1894,  and  presenting  hut  trifling  fluctuation  in 
succeeding  years*     From  this  comparison  it  was  seen  that  the  Com- 
mittee's report  failed  to  tlemonstrate  the  slightest  increase  of  indigenous 
consumption  from  the  time  the  agitation  received  its  inspiration. 
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As  previously  stated,  there  are  no  available  statistics  pertaining  to 
this  subject  during  1901,  1902,  1903,  and  1904. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  indigenous  tuberculosis  in  1905, 
according  to  the  official  report  of  the  Denver  Health  Department,  is  less 
than  two  per  10,000  people;  in  1906,  a  little  over  two  for  10,000  people, 
in  both  years  being  less  than  any  percentage  previously  obtained. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  subject  is  the  relation  of  infantile  tuber- 
culosis mortality  to  the  total  deaths  from  consumption  contracted  in 
Colorado.  An  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  the  Denver  Health 
Department  showed  that,  of  all  persons  reported  to  have  died  of  tuber- 
culosis originating  within  the  State  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  up  to 
1900,  nearly  one-fourth  were  children  under  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
of  whom  85  per  cent,  died  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  During  the  follow- 
ing year,  out  of  a  series  of  76  cases,  concerning  which  special  detailed 
information  was  obtained,  27,  or  over  one-third  of  the  entire  numl)er,  were 
under  five  years  of  age.  Manifestly,  in  view  of  the  special  predisposition, 
such  infantile  cases,  without  quiilifying  explanation,  should  not  be  in- 
cluded as  instances  of  death  from  indigenous  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

A  similar  consideration  deserving  mention  is  that  of  occupation. 
It  is  found,  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Tuberculosis  Committee, 
that  out  of  a  total  of  224  cases  49,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  occurred 
among  miners.  The  vast  importance  attaching  to  so  large  a  propor- 
tion among  this  class,  modifying  as  it  does  any  superficial  conclusions, 
is  appreciated  when  one  considers  that  the  tuberculous  element  is 
subordinate  to  other  pathologic  changes,  and  occurs  as  a  mere  final 
development.  It  is  suggested  that  these  patients  scarcely  ever  asso- 
ciate with  consumptives,  but  exhibit  a  constant  disregard  of  general 
hygienic  laws  which  involve  subsequent  tissue  changes  insuring  a  favor- 
able soil.  Obviously,  these  cases  should  not  be  instanced  as  examples 
of  the  dangers  of  every-day  infection. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  this  line  of  thought,  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  directed  to  the  location,  in  the  State,  of  reported  indigenous 
cases.  El  Paso  County,  containing  a  greater  relative  proportion  of 
consumptives  than  any  other,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  yield  the 
largest  percentage,  presents  the  remarkably  small  number  of  six  cases, 
or  about  ^  of  the  whole.  Gilpin  County,  with  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation, among  whom  consumptives  are  exceedingly  infrequent,  the 
people  being  comprised  largely  of  miners,  offers  a  percentage  nearly 
three  times  as  great. 

A  factor  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  to  which  attention  was 
called  by  me  in  1897,  is  the  entire  absence  of  proof  that  cases  reported 
as  developing  in  Colorado  were  actually  contracted  here.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  mere  fact  of  an  individual  exhibiting  physical  signs  of 
tuberculosis  less  than  one  year  after  arrival  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
originated  in  Colorado. 

The  arbitrary  inclusion  of  such  cases  unavoidably  implies  a  non- 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  a  latent  tul)erculous  process,  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  incontrovertible  testimony  adduced  in  recent  years  as 
to  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  unsuspected  tuberculous  infection. 
Many  Colorado  physicians,  from  their  daily  experience,  can  testify 
concerning  individuals  apparently  sound,  with  clear  eye,  bronzed  cheek, 
and  well-rounded  proportions,  yet  victims  of  an  incipient,  if  not  active, 
infection.     Is  it  not  probable,  among  the  large  number  of  people  coming 
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to  this  State  aeeompsnying  invalid  relatives  aad  friends,  with  indi- 
vidual resistatiee  subsequently  diminished  through  hardships  undergone 
aad  privations  endured,  that  some  have  developed  an  active  process 
from  an  infection  previously  latent?  If  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked, 
by  \iriue  of  what  right  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  development  of  the 
disea5«  in  apparently  healthy  people  is  sufficient  ground  to  assert  its 
origin  in  Colorado,  without  recourse  to  investigation  and  without  at 
lea^t  a  residence  in  the  8tat€  of  one  or  more  years? 

1  am  unable  to  understand  how  a  reiisonable  interpi^etation  of  official 
data  justifies  a  conclusion  as  to  an  alarming  increase  of  indigenoits  cases. 
If  consumption  contracted  in  Colorado  is  actually  increasing  to  any 
extent  year  by  year,  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  by  statistical  obser- 
vations not  as  yet  introduced. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  no  negative  testimony  is  presented  in 
rebuttal  of  the  positive  claims  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  forced 
to  differ.  The  position  originally  assumed  was  taken  solely  from  the 
analysis  of  their  own  i-ecorded  official  st-atistics,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  never  been  disputed.  It  is  adpiitted  that  clinical  reports  from  con- 
^rvative  and  painstaking  observers  furnish  testimony  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  occasional  existence  of  indigenous  cases.  That  a  more 
inierest'ed  attention  is  l>eing  devoted  to  the  investigation  and  report  of 
such  cases  is  certainly  a  source  of  congratulation  and  gives  promise  of 
perhaps  more  definite  future  knowledge.  From  information  thus  far 
received ♦  however,  it  would  appear  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
rep<>rted,  there  had  l^een  abundant  reason  for  the  development  of  the 
disease  by  virtue  of  a  marked  inherited  taint,  the  presence  of  some 
recognized  predisposing  cause,  occupation,  or  special  exposure.  This 
is  illustrated  somewhat  by  my  own  experiencet  which  comprises  a 
list  of  35  cases  out  of  a  series  of  2070  cases  seen  in  private  practice 
during  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  In  9.  occupation  may  l:ie  justly  con- 
sidered to  bear  an  important  relation  to  the  etiolog^^  'S  \^mg  old  miners^ 
3  stone-c utters,  1  a  layer  of  carpets,  1  employed  in  a  steam  laundry,  and 
1  a  cigar-maker.  With  2  a  very  reasonable  doubt  may  l>e  entertained 
ail  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  Colorado.  1  having  developed  it  six 
months  after  arrival  and  the  other  having  been  in  Sweden  upon  a  long 
visit  immediately  l)efore  the  disease  manifested  itself  in  this  State.  With 
6  others  there  was  a  distinct  histor}^  of  great  exposure  to  infection,  such 
as  would  endanger  health  in  any  climat^e.  Another  is  an  instance  of 
pulmonary*  tul^erculosis  occurring  in  a  chDd  whose  mother  died  of 
consumption  three  weeks  after  he  was  lx)rn.  The  remaining  cases  are 
offered  as  examples  of  tuberculosis  contracted  in  spite  of  a  favorable 
climate,  for  which  no  explanation  is  made.  One  of  tliese  developed 
tul>erculosis  complicating  a  long-standing  diabetes,  another  in  associ- 
ation with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  2  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
nounced habits  of  dissipation,  and  4  following  severe  influenza.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  several  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  occurring 
during  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  life  in  infants  born  of  tuberculous 
parents,  as  these  do  not  appear  to  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

Although  deprecating  all  sensationalism  that  tends  to  inspire  alarm, 
there  is  advocated  no  abatement  of  the  hearty  support  to  be  accorded 
to  health  authorities,  nor  of  earnest  and  coml>ined  efforts  along  the  lines 
of  preventive  medicine.  Measures  necessary  for  the  restriction  of  con- 
sumption should  be  enforced  in  Colorado,  as  in  other  States* 
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CHAPTER   XII 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS    INFLUENONG   INFECTION 
AFTER  EXPOSURE  TO  THE  TUBERCLE  BACILLUS 

An  inherited  predisposition  to  consumption  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  feature  of  tixe  utmost  importance,  although  modei'n  opinion  con- 
cerning the  etiologie  sip;nihcanfe  of  the  family  history  is  quite  divergent, 
A  mass  of  statistics  has  been  cit«:i.l  by  various  obser%^ers  to  demonstrate 
and  also  to  i-efute  the  influence  of  heredity  in  the  development  of  the 
disease,  and  it  almost  appears  that  both  the  aiBrmative  and  the  nega- 
tive contention  may  be  substantiated  by  analytic  inquir>%  Statistics 
concerning  this  phase  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  usually  collaborated 
with  reference  solely  to  tuberculosis  in  the  immediate  antecedents, 
irrespective  of  such  other  features  as  the  time  of  its  development,  its 
duration,  the  degree  of  association  permitted  ^vith  other  members  of 
the  family,  the  environment,  and  the  opportunities  for  infection.  These 
factors,  if  investigated  properly,  often  clothe  the  compiled  re4sult.s  with 
far  greater  importance.  Without  elaborate  inquiry  along  coll  a  tend 
lines,  analytic  reports  concerning  an  inherited  pretlisposition  are  deVoid 
of  special  practical  interest. 

The  vital  consideration  relates  not  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  died  of  consumption,  but  chiefly  to  the  timet 
conditions,  and  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  existed*  Chil- 
dren whose  parents  subsequently  became  tuberculous  belong  to  an 
entirely  different  category"  from  those  whose  progenitors  were  con- 
sumptives at  the  time  of  conception.  The  opportunities  for  post- 
natal infection  are  frequently  sufficient  to  prevent  an  assumption 
concerning  the  precise  influence  of  an  inherited  predisposition.  The 
tul^ercle  bacillus  is  present  to  a  particularly  dangerous  extent  in 
houses  inhabited  l>y  pulmonary  invalids,  and  at  no  age  is  greater 
opportunity  affordetl  for  acquirement  of  the  infection  than  during 
infancy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  essential  element  in  the  prop- 
agation of  the  (hsease  among  children  is  not  the  inheritance  of  a 
tuberculous  taint  or  predispo^^ition  from  infected  parents,  but  rather 
an  unthie  vulneralnlity  of  tissues  peculiar  to  infants  and  an  excessive 
exposure  to  sources  of  acfiuii-ed  infection.  These  conclusions  apfiear 
justifies  I  by  the  results  of  clinical  experience  in  a  health  resort  extensively 
frequented  l>y  pulmonary  invalicis.  In  several  instances  I  have  seen 
children  of  perfectly  healthy  parents  succumb  to  tuberculous  infect  ton, 
explainable  upon  inquiry  by  contact  with  a  pulmonarv^  invalid.  On 
the  other  liantl,  children  of  tul>erculous  parents  have  often  Vieen  observed 
to  thrive  to  a  remarkable  degree  upon  enforcement  of  rigid  precautiona^^- 
measures.  1  have  in  mind  a  child  of  two  and  a  half  years  both  of  who?i 
[parents  are  tul)erculous.  The  infant  at  l>irth  weighed  less  than  four 
Ipounds,  was  a  typical  *'  blue  bfiby/'  and  lost  nearly  one  pound  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  life.  The  evidences  of  physical  debility  were  pro- 
HouQced,  malnutrition  persisting  for  a  long  time.  Though  reared 
fctclusively  upon  modified  milk,  the  infant  finally  attained  a  surprising 
leiH'ee  of  nutrition  and  vigor.  To  minimize  opportunities  for  postnatal 
infection  the  chilti  has  l>een  kept  under  the  successful  management  of  a 
nurse  in  an  isolated  portion  of  the  house. 
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There  is  to  be  expected,  of  course^  a  climinished  vesistance  in  chil- 
dren born  of  parents  with  waning  strength  and  vigor  as  a  result  of 
pidmonary  tuberciUosis,  carcinoma,  nephritis,  syphilis,  severe  iiervoiis 
disturbances,  and  old  age.  This  impaired  vitality,  unless  incident 
to  infantile  syphilis,  teal's  no  inhei'ent  relation  to  the  specific  natum 
of  the  parental  constitutional  condition.  It  does  not  characterize 
(ubereulosis  alone,  and  h  due  not  to  the  cause  of  the  parental  weak- 
ness, but  to  the  debility  itself.  The  offspring  displays  a  lessened  resist- 
Ance  to  disease  in  general,  with  no  greater  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
Uiaa  to  some  other  affection  only  in  so  far  as  its  wide  prevalence  furnishes 
greater  opportunities  for  acquired  infection.  It  has  l>een  shown  that 
children  with  lessened  powers  of  inherent  resistance  to  disease  never- 
thele-^  may  thrive  by  virtue  of  especiully  favorable  conditions. 

The  relation  of  enmnmrnent  to  infection  is  of  considerable  interest. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  to  what  extent  an  increased  vulnerability 
of  ihe  tissues  to  tuberculous  infection  may  result  from  external  causes. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  the  relative  importance  of  lowered  resist- 
ance and  direct  exposure  as  causative  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  disease.     It  has  l>een  the  tendency  in  recent  years  to  ascribe  the 
I  spread  of  tuberculosis  more  chrectly  to  the  distribution  of  the  bacillus, 
"and  preventive  measures,  therefore,  have  Ijeen  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively toward  its  destniction.     Through  the  influence  of  societies  for 
the    prevention    of    tuberculosis    and    the    administrative    efforts    of 
municipal  and  State  health  authorities  the  attention  of  the  profession 
phas  bc?en  called  to  the  necessity  of  removing  all  possible  sources  of 
J!bacillar>'  infection.     Commendable  as  has  lieen  this  work  along  the 
llines  of  preventive  medicine,  it  is  apparent  that  there  exists  to  some 
V extent  an  unconscious  inclination  to  overlook  the  etiologic  significance 
of  conditions  pertaining  to  the  eveiy-day  life.    It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  factor  of  paramount  importance  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis 
is  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  ami  that  efforts  toward  its 
removal  will  he  attended  with  a  gratifying  diminution  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease*     It  may  he  asserted,  however,  with  equal  positiveness, 
that  the  possibility  of  l>acillar>"  invasion,  its  degree  and  result ,  are  greatly 
^iDodiffed  by  the  receptivity  of  the  soil.     The  activity  of  the  tul^ercu- 
ilous  infection  is  extreniel}^  varialde  in  different  people  subjected  to  pre- 
\  cisely  the  same  conditions.    Among  several  members  of  a  family  suffering 
|lial  degrees  of  exposure   the  develoi>mcnt  of   the  disease    may  Ije 
erved  in  but  a  single  instance,  or,  if  in  more  than  one»  with  the  viru- 
lence of  the  infection  strikingly  dissimilar.    This  distinguishing  difference 
in  individual  receptivity  is  ol>served  in  prisons,  reformatories,  barracks, 
and  even  among  the  attendants  of  consumptives  in  sanatoria.     For  a 
long  time  it  has  lieen  recognized  i\s  a  clinical  truism  that  races  and 
families  manifest  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  degree  of  susceptibility 
to  infection  and  in  the  power  of  subsequent  resistance.    If  such  condi- 
tions are  found  beyond  question  to  exist  with  reference  to  families  and 
nations,  it  is  rea.sonable  to  expect  corresponding  individual  variations 
in  the  type^  of  infection.     Important  controlling  factors  relate  to  the 
methods  of  living,  the  habits,  occupation,  and  social  condit  ions.    Exceed- 
ing  importance   attaches   to  the  existence  of   hygienic    surroundings, 
adequate  ventilation*  sufficient  food,  proper  clothing,  tiie  absence  of 
excesses,   and  the   avoidance  of    oppressive  cares   and   burdensome 
\  vexations. 
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Coasiimption  has  been  found  to  afflict  the  poor  oftener  than  the  well- 
to-do,  the  ignorant  more  than  the  echicatedf  the  vicious  and  intemperate 
rather  than  the  refined  und  gentle,  and  those  who  are  mentally  depi'essed 
and  despondent  rather  than  the  cheerful  and  sunny  in  disposition »  The 
disease  exhibits  a  proueuess  to  select  as  victims  hard  stiKlents,  indi- 
viduals accustomed  to  sedentary  pursuits,  those  who  follow  certain 
unfavorable  occupations,  and,  fiually,  persons  subjected  to  arbitrary 
confinement  in  prisons  and  other  detention  institutions.  The  undue 
preponderance  of  consumption  among  these  people  and  amid  such 
conditions  is,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  suggestive  of  a  prethsposLng 
influence.  The  development  of  the  disease  among  athletes  and  iadivid- 
uals  apparently  in  the  very  prime  of  health  and  vigor  constitutes  no 
argument  in  opposition  to  the  etiologic  significance  of  a  suitable  soil- 
While  such  instances  occasionally  attain  a  conspicuous  prominence. 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  quite  exceptionah  The  inference  is  strong 
that  in  athletes  accustomed  to  heroic  feats  of  overexertion  there  may 
exist  a  certain  pathologic  disturbance  of  normal  conditions  materially 
favoring  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  Certain  it  Ls*  as  a  matter 
of  clinical  experience,  that  an  infection  once  established  in  such  cases 
is  almost  sure  to  pursue  an  unfavorable  course.  It  has  Ijeen  my  obser- 
vation that  no  class  of  patients  exhibits  less  power  of  resistance  to  the 
ravages  of  consumption  than  the  athlete  or  hard-w^orking  farmer.  In 
like  manner  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  inmates 
of  prisons  and  reformatories  hius  l^een  frequently  cited  as  an  overw^helm- 
ing  example  of  the  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  disregard 
the  predisposing  influence  of  confinement,  lack  of  sunshine,  fresh  air, 
exercise,  proper  food,  contentment,  high  ideals,  and  incentiv^es  to  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  a  review  of  statistics,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  in  prisons  is  not  noticed  as  much  among  those  who  are 
allowed  a  portion  of  their  liberty  as  among  those  subjected  to  solitary 
confinement  or  imprisoned  for  a  part  of  the  day  within  the  confines  of 
a  narrow  celL  It  would  appear  that  if,  j-egardless  of  environment,  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  w^as  the  sole  consideration,  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  consumption,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  opportunities  for 
infection  through  personid  contact,  should  take  place  among  convicts 
who  are  permitted  to  mingle  more  or  less  in  crowded  workshops.  The 
fact  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  these  institutions  relates  particu- 
larly to  those  who,  through  their  segregation,  are  less  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  infection,  adds  corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  predisposing 
influence  of  an  imfavorable  environment. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  1864,  consumption 
was  comparatively  rare  amo!ig  the  negroes,  partly  l>ecause  of  the  few* 
sources  of  infection,  but  more  particularly  because  of  their  outdoor 
existence,  obligator}'^  physical  exercise,  abundance  of  suitable  food, 
and  the  general  contentment  and  peace  of  mind  incident  to  life  in  tlie 
quarters.  Upon  being  compelled  to  care  for  themselves,  for  which 
they  were  very  imperfectly  adapted  by  previous  training,  there  w^as 
imposed  a  necessary  assumption  of  oppressive  responsibilities.  The 
country  air  w^as  changed  in  many  instances  to  the  less  pure  atmosphere 
of  large  cities,  and  was  often  foully  contaminated  by  their  crowding 
together  in  small  apartments.  In  the  absence  of  enforced  work  in  the 
open  air  there  developed  unavoidably  a  tendency  toward  shiftlessnesa 
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and  djssipatioo.  As  a  result  of  insufficient  food,  inadequate  clothing, 
occasional  undue  exposure,  imperfect  ventilation,  and  habits  of  alco- 
holic and  sexual  intemperance  and  disea.se,  there  ha8  resulted  a  pro- 
nounced acquired  disposition  to  tuberculosis,  which,  added  to  the 
vastly  gr&iiler  sources  of  infection,  has  operated  toward  the  decimation 

I  of  the  race. 

It  is  true  that  consumption  among  the  American  Indians  was 
unknown  while  they  were  permitted  to  roam  at  will  throughout  their 
natural  domain.  The  later  ravages  of  the  disease  may  not  be  construed 
as  resulting  entirely  from  the  numerous  sources  of  infection  incident 
to  civilized  life,  but  are  dependent  to  some  extent  ui>on  the  complete 
transformation  in  the  life,  habits,  and  environment  of  the  Indian  him* 
self.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  consumption  upon  the  frontier  among  the 
white  people  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  opportunities  for  infection  are 
not  so  numerous  as  at  hi'st  might  be  supposed.  Assuredly  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  explain  alone  the  somewhat  remarkable  spread  of  the 
disease  among  the  Indian  race.  As  with  the  negro,  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  is  found  in  the  lessened  outdoor  existence,  diminished 
exercise,  infrequent  hunting  diversions,  marches,  and  marauding  expe- 
ditions, the  gre^iter  restrictions  upou  their  liberty,  and  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  shiitlessness  and  dissipation. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  environment  as  a  predis- 
posing factor  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  found  in  the  some- 
what surprising  development  of  the  disease  among  soldiers  who  are 
subjected  to  rigid  physical  examinations  before  admission  to  the  armies 
of  the  workU  In  a  report  recently  issued  concerning  the  health  statis- 
tics of  t!\e  United  States  army  for  the  past  calendar  year  it  iw  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  the  short  term  of  enlistment  and  their  assumed  normal  con- 
dition upon  entrance  to  the  army,  0.68  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  suc- 
rumlied  to  tuberculosis,  %vhile  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
Philippines  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  discharges  were  occasioned  by  this 
dLsea^.  The^  facts  are  not  to  be  attri}>uted  entirely  to  the  confinement 
incident  to  the  barracks  and  the  consequent  opportunities  for  infection. 
An  additional  causal  factor  is  found  in  the  unpleasant  environment, 
as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  desert  ions  ^  the  irregularities  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  food  and  the  time  of  its  administration^  and  the  fatiguei 
discomfort,  and  exposure  insulting  from  camp  life  and  strenuous 
marches. 

That  occupaiion  is  an  element  of  some  importance  in  the  causation 
of  consumption  is  shown  by  the  alarming  p^e^■alence  of  the  disease 
among  employes  in  department  stores,  mills*  post-offices,  printing-rooms^ 
and  saloons,  in  all  of  which  places  the  ventilation  is  notoriously  inade- 
quate. The  influence  of  occupation  is  still  further  emphasized  by  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  among  millers^  plasterers,  stone-cutters, 
grinders,  potters,  and  other  persons  necessarily  oI>liged  to  lireathe  an 
atmosphere  deficient  in  oxygen,  contaminated  by  noxious  vapors,  or 

.  imprecated  by  particles  of  impalpable  dust. 

The  influence  of  age  and  racr  has  l>een  discussed  in  previous  chapters, 

^  Ceriuin  diseases  are  known  to  effect  a  varying  degree  of  predisposition 
to  tuberculosis,  as  mea.sles,  whooping-cough,  bronchitis,  influenza,  and 
typhoid.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  instances  the  tubercle  deposit 
previously  existed  as  a  latent  infection,  a  renewed  activity  being  induced 
on  account  of  the  lessened  resistance  incident  to  the  recent  illness.     The 
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relation  of  the  above  diseases  and  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  pulmonaiy 
hemorrhages,  and  traunia  to  tuberculosis  are  more  properly  suited  for 

discussion  in  other  portions  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  such  individual  peculiarities  as  age,  inheritance, 
occupation,  environment  ^  and  previous  cUaeaseSj  all  of  which  are  kaown 
to  influence  infection  to  some  extent,  the  relative  virulence  of  the  bacilli 
and  the  character  of  the  llssucs  are  known  to  aid  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Variations  ia  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
are  known  to  exist ♦  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  essential  differences 
in  the  clinical  manifestations  and  in  the  nature  of  pathologic  changes 
result  from  this  cause.  Another  factor  of  considerable  importance  in 
influencing  infection  is  the  numl>er  of  bacilli  succeeding  in  gaining 
entrance  into  the  body.  In  other  words,  the  resulting  clinical  and 
pathologic  chau'jje  may  be  expected  to  correspond  more  or  less  to  the 
dose  of  the  infection,  if  such  a  term  be  permitted,  the  combined  effects 
of  many  bacilli  being  far  more  difficult  to  overcome  than  a  small  num- 
lier.  The  receptivity  of  the  soil  in  the  particular  portion  of  the  body 
destined  to  be  the  accidental  abode  of  the  bacillus  is  still  another 
feature  of  moment  in  the  iletermination  of  the  resulting  infection. 
Growth  and  distribution  are  favored  particularly  in  Viiscular  tissues  rich 
in  lymphatics  anil  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  Looseness  of  texture 
represents  conchtions  eminently  suited  to  the  development  and  spread' 
of  tuberculosis  as  opposeil  to  dense  structures  poorly  supplied  with 
lymphatics.  It  is  thus  inexpethent  to  attribute  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  character  of  resulting  infection  to  the  indimdual  upon  the  score 
of  increa'sed  susceptibility,  when  manifestly  the  entire  subse<iuent  course 
of  the  disease  may  he  dependent  upon  such  accidental  conditions  as 
just  described.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  possible  that  the  clinical 
exhibition  of  supposed  differences  in  vital  resistance  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained l>y  variations  in  the  virulence  of  the  in  vailing  microorganism* 
It  is  notorious  that  anemic,  poorI_v  nourished,  and  apparently  enfee- 
bled individuals  often  succeed  in  effectually  overcoming  tuberculous 
infection,  while  others  in  seeming  health  and  vigor,  with  an  apparent 
surplus  of  resisting  power,  rapidh"  succumb  to  infection. 
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SECTIOIN    I! 
Pathologic  Anatomy 


CHAPTER   XITT 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  morbid  processes  peculiar  to  tuberculosis  may  affect  %'arious 

'  org;ans  of  the  hotly.     In  adults  the  lungs  are  the  parts  generally  involved, 

while  in  children  the  lymphatic  glands ,  bones,  and  joints  are  frequent 

,  8eat8  of  tire  rlisease.     The  patholo|dc  conditions  in  tuberculosis  of  the 

meninges,  pleura,  serous  membranes,  lymphatic  glands,  bones ,  joints. 
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ijit€!Stiiies,  and  genito-iirinar}''  appnraius  will  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  these  special  regions.  Present  discussion  relates 
solely  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  anatomic  changes  found  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  exists  a  striking  variety  of 
pathologic  conditions.  The  essentiaj  morbid  processes  ai'eT  (1) 
The  development  of  minute  nodules  conforming  to  a  fixed  type 
L  of  structural  change,  and  known  as  the  true  pathologic  tyL>ercle; 
^K  (2)  the  degenerative  change  peculiar  to  the  tubercle  itself,  includ- 
^Hlng  caseation  and  softening;  (3)  the  constructive  processes  within 
^Hand  around  the  tubercle;  (4)  conglomerate  tul.M?rcle  formation;  (5) 
^^V  dififuse  tuWrcuious  infiltration  without  the  development  of  discrete 
modules;  (6)  secondary  inflammatory  processes  attended  by  their 
various  exudates.  These  latter  infections,  with  their  lesions,  not  infi"e- 
quently  conatitute  the  most  conspicuous  gross  anatomic  change, 
the  nodules  appearing  upon  macroscopic  inspection  relatively  incon- 
sequential. In  some  cases  definite  tubercles  are  al>sent  altogetherp 
*  fid niina ting  pneumonic  processes  with  speedy  destmctive  change  pre- 
„  dominating  over  the  more  characteristic  tuliercle.  Again,  in  other 
^^U  cases,  the  secondary  inflammatory  condition  is  accompanied  by  exten- 
^H  mve  reactive  processes  of  connective-tissue  repair,  the  exudative  and 
^H  degenerative  lesions  being  comparatively  inconspicuous.  In  this  way 
J^^  the  natural  constructive  efforts  are  analogous  to  the  sclerosis  taking 
I  place  in  the  peripheral  region  of  the  tubercle  itself.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  pathologic  condition  in  the  lungs  of  different  individuals  suffering 
from  pidmonary  tuix^rctilosis  or  in  various  portions  of  the  same  organ 
conforms  to  no  single  anatomic  type.  According  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  pulmonarj^  tissues  there  may 
result  in  several  parts  of  the  same  lung  striking  differences  in  the  micro- 
sf^opic  and  macroscopic  appearance.  The  only  lesion  which  ma\'  be 
regarded  as  definitely  characteristic  of  tuberculosis  is  the  elementary 

P  tubercle,  and  even  this,  without  the  presence  of  bacilli,  falls  to  serve 
Bs  an  absolutely  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease.  Similar  tubercle 
formation  may  lie  present  in  syphilit^,  and  is  sometimes  prodiiced  by 
other  microorganisms.  It  is  even  claimed  that  pseudotuberculosis  may 
result  from  the  irritation  of  certain  foreign  bodies.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that  in  nearly  all  instances  the  histologic  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  bacteria,  and  that  by  far  the  most  common  microorganism 
in  such  formation  Is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Wliile  in  tuberculosis  tlie 
true  pathologic  tul>ercle  constitutes  a  characteristic  lesion,  tlie  presence 
of  bacilli  in  the  tissues  forms  an  essential  condition.  Further,  a  genuine 
tubercle  deposit  may  exist  in  various  portions  of  the  l>ody  without  the 
affected  tissues  exhibiting  the  definite  histologic  structure  of  elementary 
tuljercle.  as  commonly  observed  in  lupus  vulgaris.  Agaui,  the  tubercle 
itself  not  only  may  undergo  certain  evolutionar\*  changes  either  degenera- 
tive or  constructive,  but  even  in  the  acme  of  its  development  may  exhibit 
important  differences  in  structural  formation,  as  will  be  tlescribed  later. 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  the  general  belief  of  patliologists 
that  the  mode  of  entrance  of  the  bacillus  into  the  pulmonary  tissues 
has  been  chiefly  by  inhalation  into  the  bronchial  tract.  In  miliary 
tulierculosis  a  general  distribution  of  the  bacilli  to  the  lungs  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulation  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time* 
Wliile  conveyance  of  the  infective  agent  to  the  pidmonary  tissues  by 
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means  of  the  lymphatic  current  was  known  to  take  place  in  occasional 

instance.^,  immediate  infection  of  the  lungs  from  aspiration  of  the  baciJli 
has  been  regarded  as  the  much  more  common  method.  In  the  li|a;ht 
of  modern  investigation^  to  which  reference  ha.s  been  made  in  preceding 
chapters,  it  is  probable  that  the  principal  method  of  hacillary  dist  ribution 
is  through  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  channels.  It  is  known  that 
bacilli  may  traverse  the  mucous  membranes  and  enter  the  circulation 
without  primary  lesion  at  the  point  of  entrance.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  rapid  tuberculous  involvement  of  mesenteric  and  bronchial 
glands  following;  the  penetration  of  an  intact  intestinal  membrane. 
Shortly  after  test-meals  of  infecti\'e  food,  bacilli  have  been  detected  in 
the  thoracic  duct  and  even  in  the  pulmonarj^  artery.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  bacilli  may  enter  the  alveolar  tissues  via  the  respiratory 
tract,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  lymphatic  circulation.  In  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  irrespective  of  the  precise  mode  of  infection,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  ultimate  morbid  conditions  pre- 
sented in  different  instances.  Therefore,  it  is  obviously  inexpedient 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  pathologic  findings  based  upon  the 
several  methods  of  invasion.  The  old  iielief  that  the  bacilli  ai^e  almost 
always  inhaled  directly  into  the  alveoli  to  set  up  limited  areas  of 
tuberculous  pneumonia,  or  to  pass  between  intact  epithelial  cells  pro- 
ducing tul>ercle  formation  in  the  peri-alveolar  antl  peribronchial  connec- 
tive tissue,  is  entitled  to  less  credence  than  formerly.  The  common 
location  of  elementary  tul:>ercles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  arterial 
terminals  makes  it  probable  that  primar}'  localized  lesions  take  place  in 
the  intima  of  the  finer  arterioles  more  frequently  than  has  lieen  supposed, 
Scatteretl  tul>ercle  deposit  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  often  recognized 
in  immediate  proximity  to  preexisting  glandular  foci  of  infection,  the 
lymphatics  being  the  obvious  carriers  of  the  l>acilli.  In  view  of  the 
relative  infrequency  at  autopsy  of  pulmonary  lesions  without  involve- 
ment of  bronchial  glands  and  the  greater  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  lymph-nodes  without  pulmonar}^  infection,  it  is' fair  to  assume  that 
these  constitute  an  important  reservoir  for  the  subsecjuent  distribution 
of  the  bacilli.  Finally,  on  account  of  the  early  merging  of  the  pathologic 
conditions,  regardless  of  the  method  of  entrance,  into  a  single  lesion, 
ip  e,f  the  elementary  tubercle  with  accompanying  inflammatory  changes, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  further  the  so-called  bronchogenic^ 
hematogenic,  or  lymphogenic  methods  of  infection. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
HISTOLOGY 


The  structure  of  the  primitive  tubercle  or  nodule  from  which  the 
disease  derives  its  name  is  of  special  interest.  Generally  speaking, 
tuberculosis  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  miliary  tubercle,  which  is  the 
result  of  mild  inflammatory  processes,  in  turn  produced  by  the  irritating 
presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  tissues.  This  subsequent iy  undergoes 
varying  degrees  of  degenerative  change.    The  miliary  tubercle,  though 
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deriving  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  size  to  the  millet-seed,  never- 
iees  presents  eonsiderable  variation  in  this  respect.     The  size  may 

'  iraiy  from  ^  to  3  millimeters  in  diameter,  in  some  cases  approaching  the 
di mentions  of  a  small  pea.  It  is  usually  a  compound  body,  composed 
of  &  number  of  smaller  elementary  tubercleR  which  are  soinetimes  termed 
** submiliary,"  From  ten  to  fifty  or  more  of  these  smaller  tul>erdes 
may  unite  to  form  a  single  miliary  tubercle.  The  term  " submiliarj^ " 
is  often  applied  to  large  tuberculous  masses  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  many  miliary  tubercles,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  more  proper 
descriptive  adjective  for  such  confluence  of  tubercles  w^ould  be  *'  conglom- 
erate/' rather  than  '*  sub  miliary." 

The  true  elementary  tubercle  is  a  smidl,  non- vascular,  translucent 
nodule,  containing  tul^ercle  bacilli  and  usually  characterized  by  giant* 
cells„  epithelioid  cells,  and  lymphoid  cells  contained  within  a  reticulum 
of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  almost  the  sole  irritative 
influence  capable  of  producing  this  characteristic  cellular  proliferation. 
The  series  of  events  leading  to  this  tubercle  formation  is  undoubtedly 
more  complex  than  is  at  once  apparent.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
bacilli  first  obtain  lodgment  in  a  favorable  nidus  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment, they  are  rendered  i^omewhat  inert  by  a  protective  envel- 
ope which  is  later  removed^  permitting  multiplication  of  bacilli  and 
proliferation  of  cells.  The  latter  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mul- 
tiplication and  irritating  effect  of  the  bacilli.  The  multiplication,  in 
turn*  is  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  excessive  cell  division  which 
it  hjis  succeeded  in  stimulating.  The  bacilli  continue  to  multiply  and 
the  cells  to  increase  up  to  the  point  of  such  peripheral  connective-tissue 

I  formation  as  suffices  to  produce  a  protective  and  inclusive  barrier, 
within  which  some  of  the  bacilli  are  destroyed  by  tlie  phagocytic  cells. 
The  cellular  proliferation  may  be  essentially  epithelioidal  or  lymphoidab 
according  as  the  cells  are  tlerived  from  the  connective  tissues  or  result 
from  an  infiltration  of  leukocj^es  from  surrounding  blood-vessels.  The 
inflow  of  wandering  leukocytes  responds  to  the  local  irritative  effect 
of  the  bacilli  upon  the  vascular  m^^stem,  and  as  this  influence  predomi- 
nates, the  cellular  infiltration  is  proportionately  lymphoidaL  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  earhf  reactive  influence  upon  the  tissues  as  a  result  of  the 
local  irritation,  Is  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells  and 
the  entlothelial  cells  of  the  blood-  and  the  lymph- vessels.  Both  the 
epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells  are,  as  a  rule,  mononuclear,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  giant-cells  which  later  appear.  The  nuclei  of  the 
epithelioid  cells  stain  btit  faintly,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  round-cells 
stain  much  more  deeply  and  have  a  smaller  protoplasmic  body.     While 

I  in  some  instances  the  epithelioid  cells  may  predominate  and  in  others 
the  lymphoid,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  former  cells  are  more  within 
the  tul>ercle  structure  and  the  latter  in  the  peripheral  parts.  The  giant - 
cells  form  an  important  characteristic  of  tul:>ercle  formation,  and  are 
known  to  (K'cur  in  other  conditions  than  tulierculosis,  notably  in  the 
granuloraata  and  in  sarcoma.  They  are  large^  oval,  or  circular  pro- 
toplasmic   masses   containing   multiple  nuclei.     These   are  sometimes 

[grouped  at  the  two  extremities  of  an  oval  cell  constituting  the  so-called 
bipolar  arrangement  of  nuclei,  and  are  often  disposed  circularly  within 
the  giant-cell  around  its  outer  margin*     Several  theories  have  l.>een 

►  offered  in  explanation  of  the  formation  of  giant-cells.  According  to 
?ounciIman,  they  may  result  from  the  coalescence  of  several  epithelioid 
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cells,  or  from  division  of  nuclei  without  divieioE  of  the  protoplasm,  of 

from  proliferation  around  a  thrombus  of  endothelial  cells  of  the  blood 
or  lymplmtie  vessel ss*  Metchnikoff  believes  in  their  origin  from  a  fusion 
of  epithelioid  cells,  while  Baumgarten  adheres  to  the  belief  of  their 
development  from  multiple  division  of  the  nucleus  of  a  fixed  tissue-celh 
The  giant-cells,  which  are  considered  by  Bletehnikofif  to  be  active  agents 
of  defense,  often  vary  considerably  in  numl>er  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ba- 
cilli. It  is  r^cogniaed  that  in  tulierculosis  of  lymphatic  glands,  of  bones 
and  joints*  and  in  lupus,  the  giant-cells  are  numerous,  whereas  the  bacilli 
are  few.  In  miliary  tul>ercles,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Bacilli 
may  he  present  in  the  giant-cells  as  well  as  in  the  epithelioid  and  lym- 
phoid cells,  or  l>et\veen  the  various  cells  in  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle. 
They  ate  often  found  in  the  renter  o(  the  tuWrcle  which  is  undergoing 
degenerative  change.     It  has  been  noted  that  when  present  in  giant-ceUs 


:X 


Fift.  \* — Divwing  of  mlliaiy  tubc^rele  of  tlie  spleen,  from  CAi^e  of  miliary  tubcMt;uk»iji,  >rot« 
Motril  area  of  beidfininM  n't^^rotiiiB  arid  con iiet'tive^tis^iie  n^tirulufji.  Note  the  tfl/o  |p&at-cel|f^  tlie 
one  ill  the  eeiiter  t^iowine  dinUnctiy  pcKpheral  arninKement  uf  the  Qucki.  Nute  further  periphem) 
lafiU ration  of  the  roiiTid'Cfjlhii 

they  are  apt  to  congregate  in  the  center  in  the  event  of  a  peripheral  or 
mural  arrangement  of  nucleit  and  in  case  of  elongated  cells  with  nuclei 
at  one  pole,  to  assemble  at  the  opposite  extremity.  With  advancing 
defeneration  in  the  center  of  tlie  tubercle  t!ie  bacilli  in  this  region  dis- 
appear as  a  result  of  disintegration  and  death,  the  number  increasing, 

i  however,  in  peripheral  portions. 

Ail  important  constituent  of  the  elementar^^  tul)ercle  is  a  reticulum 

^of  connective  tissue,  which  is  interwoven  between  the  epithelioid  and 
lymplioid  cells,  and  sometimes  appear-s  to  be  a  branching  extension 
of  the  protoplasmic  areas  characterizing  irregular  giant-cells.  The 
connective- tissue  reticulum  is  much  more  abundant  at  the  periphery 
of  the  tulaercle.  The  reticulum  is  thought  to  be  formed  in  part  by  the 
fibrination  of  the  protoplasm  of  cells* 
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Degenerative  change  is  characteristic  of  tubercle  deposit  and  sonie- 
les  takes  place  early  in  the  evolution  of  the  lesion.  Owing  to  the 
i.^Dce  of  newly  formed  blood- vessels,  no  nutriment  is  conveyed  to  the 
within  the  tul>ercle.  The  aviisciihir  condition  i^  an  important 
cause  of  the  degenerative  change-  Other  factors  responsible  for  its 
production  are  the  specific  effect  of  the  living  tubercle  bacillus  and  the 
(oxias^  The  degenerati\'e  processes  consist  of  hyaline  change,  coag- 
ttlatioQ  necrosis,  a  degree  of  fatty  degeneration,  va lying  degrees  of 
caseation  t  and  cidcihcation.  The  degenerative  changes  usually  take 
pluee  early  in  the  central  cells  of  the  tulicrcle,  sometimes  affecting  the 
^ant-cells  before  all  others.  Usually  the  lymphoid  cells  are  transformed 
fiomewhat  befoi"e  the  degenerative  process  attacks  those  of  the  epit he- 
ll* nd  variety,  which  apparently  are  more  resistant  than  other  cells. 
Owing  to  the  excess  of  lymphoid  cells  the  epitljelioid  type  h  often  not 
refH:*gnized  until  the  former  have  degenerated  and  disappeared.  Definite' 
case-ation  is  preceded  by  a  slight  granular  change  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cells.  With  later  de:xeneration  the  ruiclei  ai-e  found  more  or  less 
broken  down  and  fragmentary,  with  lessened  inclination  to  take  ordinary 
stains.  Some  authors,  however*  have  noted  a  bright  staining  reaction 
of  the  nuclei  even  in  the  mids^t  of  necrotic  change.  The  contour  of  the 
cells  becomes  defined  less  sharply  untU  the  outlines  am  lost  altogether, 
the  affected  portion  of  the  tuijercle  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  necrotic 
area.  In  tills  manner*  as  a  result  of  coagulation  necrosis,  the  central 
portion  of  the  tubercle  is  transformed  into  a  broken-down  mass,  con- 
tiijniiig,  in  addition  to  the  disintegrated  ceUs,  living  and  destroyed  bacilli. 
tside  of  the  caseous  center  tliere  are  present  epithelioid  cells  witki 
occasional  giant-cell  undergoing  tx^:inning  degeneration^  and  at  the 
periphery  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells  representing  the  newer  evolu- 
^niion  as  a  result  of  cellular  proliferation.  In  giant-cells  the  degenerative 
^^kiange  also  takes  place  in  the  center  of  the  celL  particularly  when  the 
^Hiuclei  are  disposed  circularly  at  the  periphery,  Stengel  and  others  have 
^(bailed  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  nuclei  occur  chiefly  at  one 
P  pole  of  an  elongated  giant-cell  the  eoagiUation  necrosis?  usually  takes 
I  place  at  the  opjx>site  pole.  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the 
I  tubercle  baciili,  when  found  in  giant-cells,  occur  at  the  center  in  case  of 
peripheral  nuclear  distribution  and  at  the  pole  opposite  to  the  gathering 
of  nuclei.  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
regional  degenerative  change  in  giant-cells  corresponds  closely  to  that 
portion  of  the  cell  in  which  the  bacilli  are  grouped. 

As  the  degenerative  processes  further  advance  the  entire  tnljerde 
L      undergoes  coagulation  necrosis  ami  the  process  of  caseation  Ijecomes 
^■pomplete.     Leukocytes  are  usually  attracted  in  considerable  numbers 
^Bk>  the  areas  of  degeneration,  where  they  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  fixed 
cells.     The  exudative  proces.ses  and  the  resulting  caseation  are  not  con- 
ed to  the  tissue  within  the  tuliercle.     This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be 
insidered  more  fully  in  connection  with  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration 
d  the  secondary  inflammatory  lesions.     Of  all  the  tissues  involved  in 
ie  fiftructure  of  tuliercle,  the  fibrous  reticulum  is  the  most  resistant  to 
generation.     Connective-tissne  proliferation  may  remain  active  in  the 
riphery  of  the  tutierde,  and  eventually  produce  a  surrounding  fibrous 
iarrier  delimiting  the  tubercidous  process  and  entirely  encapsulating  the 
tuliercle  itself* 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  reactive  connective-tissue  hj^er- 
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plasia  is  not  always  sufficient  to  effect  a  complete  encapsulation,  oppor- 
tunity  being  afforded  in  many  instances  through  the  lymph-channels, 
and  aij  a  result  of  wandering  phagocytes,  for  the  deposit  of  bacilli  in 
fresh  tissue  areas.  Occasionally  it  does  happen  that  the  proliferation 
of  connective  tissue  is  sufficient  to  wall  off  entirely  the  tuberculous  area 
and  to  produce  decided  contraction  change.  The  fibrosis  eventually 
may  involve  the  central  portion  of  the  tubercle  as  well  as  the  surrountling 
parts.  As  a  result  of  such  reorganization  small  foci  of  infection  may  be 
converted  into  dense  cicatricial  tissue  comparatively  devoid  of  blood- 
vessels, and  pro<lucing  an  eventual  healing  of  the  involved  area.  These 
constructive  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  ti^ssues  constitute  the  only  means 
of  securing  a  permanent  arrest  of  the  disease,  if  not  obliteration  of  the 
tuberculous  lesion.  It  is  generally  thought  that  even  the  formation  of 
tul:)ercle  is  a  natural  conserv^ati^'e  process,  although  for  the  time  being 
admittedly  destrUctt%-e  in  nature.  To  the  extent  that  the  baciJli  are 
inclosed  or  imprisoned  effectually  within  an  encircling  defensive  wall 
the  process  of  tul>ercle  formation  with  associated  sclerotic  change  muy 
assuredly  l>e  regarded  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  tow^ard 
self-protection.  Although  this  mechanism  of  defense  is  often  somewhat 
imperfect,  it  is  true  that  the  channels  of  escape  for  the  bacillus  are  suscep- 
tible of  complete  occlusion  by  active  cellular  proliferation  with  dense 
connective-tissue  encapsulation.  This  reactive  protective  effort  of  the 
invaded  tissues  is  usually  accepted  as  representing  an  inherent  defensive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  animal  organism.  Theobald  Smith,  however, 
believes  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  protective  action  between  the  bacilli 
and  the  normal  tissues,  and  ascribes  the  process  of  tuljercle  formation, 
with  resulting  connective-tissue  proliferation,  to  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  parasite  to  of>tain  an  alwde  where  it  may  sojourn  unmolested, 
for  indefinite  periods. 

While  the  bacillus  undoubtedly  affords  the  stimulus  for  the  cellular 
proliferatitm,  it  would  appear  that  the  connective- tissue  formation 
constitutes  rather  a  mechanism  of  defense  of  the  tissues  against  the 
invading  parasite*  It  is  appai'ent  that  the  roeiisure  of  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  depends  upon  the  rate 
of  its  formation.  In  the  eroluthn  of  tubercle  there  are  present  two  wetl- 
de fined  opposing  forces,  the  eventual  i^upremactf  of  &n€  denoting  tissue 
repair  and  recoi^rti^  the  other,  progressire  degenerati4}n  and  bacUlartf  dwtri- 
butwn  to  .mrrounding  parts.  Upon  the  one  hand*  there  is  a  tendency  for 
active  cell -proliferation  with  fibrous  tissue  constniction  and  encapsula- 
tion;  upon  the  other,  advancing  caseation  and  extension  o!  the  infection 
to  new  areas  beyond  the  limits  of  peripheral  connective  tissue.  The 
situation  resolves  itself,  therefore^  into  a  race  l>etween  the  effort  of  con- 
struction and  the  tendency  to  destruction,  the  final  issue  being  decided 
according  to  the  relative  rapidity  of  the  contending  processes.  The 
same  inclination  to  flegeneration  and  to  connective-tissue  hyperplasia 
is  observed  in  surroumling  areas  and  even  in  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion»  large  masses  of  invoh^ed  tissue  exhibiting  varying  degrees  of 
necrotic  and  proliferutive  change. 

An  extension  of  the  process  from  the  initial  tubercle  takes  place  as 
a  result  of  the  [penetration  of  the  connective-tissue  wall  by  the  bacilli 
and  the  iKTiphernl  formation  of  miliary'  tubercles.  In  the  same  manner, 
fri>m  these  secondary  tul>ercles.  new  centers  of  growth  are  again  formed, 
Not  infrequently  noilules  are  produeetl  consisting  of  many   miliary 
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tubercles  which,  as  cajseation  advances  in  the  center,  become  fused  into 
large  masses  of  broken-down  tuberculous  material,  commonjy  called 
conglomerate  tubercles,  although  by  some  the  term  '^submiliary"  is 
employed.  To  such  masscSi  which  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  the  appellation  **  crude  tuljercle''  was  applied  by  Laennec,  The 
same  processes  of  degeneration  and  repair  which  take  place  in  a  single 
elementar}"  tubercle  also  obtain  in  all  the  constituent  tubercles  compris- 
ing the  entire  mass.  Caseation  and  softening  with  resulting  excavation 
may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  coalescence  of  the  intlividual  tubercles^ 
or  a  firm  network  of  fibrous  tissue  hj^Jerplajnia  may  supervene  in  others. 
The  destructive  tendency  toward  cavity  formation  not  <^inly  involves 
stnictures  of  tuberculous  formation,  but  often  invades  pneumonic  areas 
resulting  from  secondarj^  inflammatory  changes.  Factors  of  great 
importance  in  such  cases  are,  first,  the  nature  of  the  exutlative  process, 
which,  though  purulent,  is  not  necessarily  due  to  mixed  infection,  and, 
seconds  the  invasion  of  these  pneumonic  areas  with  tubercle  bacilli. 
E%'en  in  tubercle  formation,  without  other  associated  inflammatory 
lesions,  there  is  usually  an  abundant  exudation  which  may  consist  either 
of  polynuclear  leukocytes  or  of  serum.  The  exudation  sometimes  is 
fibrinous  and  may  invade  the  caseous  tissue  or  cover  the  surface  of 
miliar}*  tuljercles.  The  exudate.,  of  whatever  character,  though  external 
to  the  tubercle  itself,  may  be  distributed  extensively  in  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  considerably  augment  the  size  of  nodules  or  conglomerate 
tubercles.  Discrete  tuberculous  nodules  are  often  absent  altogether, 
and  in  their  place  there  may  exist  a  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration  con- 
toning  numerous  giant  and  epithelioid  cells,  with  varying  degrees  of 
caseation  and  fibrosis.  In  addition  to  the  necrotic  and  sclerotic  changes 
possible  of  development  in  individual  tubercles  or  in  a  conglomerate 
mass^  the  process  of  calcification  occasionally  ensues.  This  takes  place, 
however*  only  after  the  formation  of  considerable  connective-tissue 
proliferation.  The  bacilli  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  broken-down 
debris  of  these  diffuse  processes  after  softening  has  become  advanced 
than  in  the  strictly  caseous  material.  The  content  of  the  softened 
tuberculous  mass  is  a  thick,  creamy,  yellowish  material,  somewhat 
resembling  pus,  though  differing  from  it  histologically.  There  are 
present  much  granular  debris,  broken-down  cells,  and  fat-drops» 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  tuberculous 
canities  into  bronchi,  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  entrance  of 
numerous  pyogenic  bacteria.  In  pulmonary"  tissues  the  characteristic 
tubercle  formation  previously  descriljed  is  limited  somew*hat  by  the 
loose  anatomic  structure  of  the  parts.  The  tissue  is  not  sufficient  in 
extent  nor  of  such  character  as  to  permit  the  fullest  elaboration  of  tubercle 
formation,  although  extensive  hyperplasia  occurs  in  surrounding  areas. 
Exceptional  opportunities  are  afforded,  however,  for  dissemination  of 
the  tul^erculous  infection  by  the  physiologic  motion  of  the  parts,  the 
penetration  of  bronchi*  and  the  luxuriant  network  of  lymphatic  channels 
and  blood-vessels.  While  the  movements  of  ordinary  respiration  must 
be  regarded  to  some  extent  as  inimical  to  rapid  tissue  repair,  the  deep 
inspiratory*  efforts  attending  violent  attacks  of  coughing  are  assuredly 
instrumental  in  further  distribution  of  the  bacilli  throughout  the  respira- 
tory tract. 

A  most  important  feature  of  tuberculous  infection  of  the  pulmonary 
tissues  is  the  frequent  extensive  development  of  secondary*  inflammatory 
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Lesioas.  The  most  perfect  example  of  t^^iical  tubercle  formation  in 
the  lungij  is  found  in  miliary  tubercuiosia,  although  even  in  such  cai^ea 
exudation  m  not  entirely  absent.  The  tuijercle«  tire  found  in  the  walla 
of  the  alveoli,  of  tlie  bronchi,  and  of  the  blood-vessels.  Areas  of  tuber- 
culous bronchopneumonia  with  exteuf^ive  i^etroactive  inflammatory 
change  are  sometime:?  accompanied  by  miliary  tubercles.  These  inflam- 
matory lesions,  dependent  largely  upon  exudative  processes,  may 
partake  of  the  nature  of  catarrlial  or  fibrinous  pneumonia,  and  in 
exceptional  instances  give  rise  to  marked  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue,  inducing  pronounced  contraction  change*  The  areas  of  pneu- 
monic involvement  may  vary  greatly  in  f?ize,  sometimes  the  ])rocess 
being  confined  to  tiny  ai'e.as,  in  other  instances  lieing  distributed  through- 
out a  single  lolje  or  an  entire  Jung.  Extensive  areas  may  be  afTected 
simultaneously,  or  adjacent  foci  may  subsequently  become  confluent* 
Caseation  may  supervene  pi-eciseiy  as  described  in  connection  with  the 
elementarj'  tubercle.  The  degenerative  change  may  involve  wide  areas 
of  pulmonary  tissue  or  appear  in  the  form  of  cUscrete  foci  of  necrosis- 
The  inflammatory  process  sometimes  invoive^s  the  wall  of  the  bronchi 
as  well  as  pulmonary  tissue.  Caseation,  either  with  or  without  the 
formation  of  genuine  tuijercle,  may  develop  within  the  walh  res  id  ting 
in  its  eventual  penetration  and  commimication  with  pulmonary  cavities. 
The  process  of  excavation  may  be  astonishingly  rapid  in  areas  of  pneu- 
monic consolidation,  the  destruction  of  tissue  sometimes  extending 
into  and  through  the  walls  of  several  bronchi.  The  rapidity  of  the 
softening,  with  added  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  excavation, 
is  dependent  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  ti.ssue  comprising  its 
encircling  wall.  If  the  wall  of  the  cavity  consists  of  an  area  of  tulier- 
culous  pneumonia,  further  excavation  is  much  more  likely  than  if  the 
adjacent  tissue  consists  of  elementary  tubercle  formation  or  chronic 
tuberculous  infdt ration,  in  which  event  the  conditions  are  much  more 
favorable  for  limiting  cavity  formation.  Thus  the  remarkable  diversity 
in  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  cavity  formation  is  explained  almost 
entirely  by  the  character  of  the  contiguous  tissue.  It  is  not  to  h»e 
understood  that  pulmonaiy  excavation  must  neceasarily  \ye  accompanied 
by  rapid  softening,  copious  expectoration,  increase  of  bacilli  in  the 
sputum,  temperature  elevation,  or  general  decline,  although  such  clin- 
ical manifestations  are  common.  Neither  is  it  always  true  that  cavity 
formation  is  associated  with  further  dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  development  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  not  always  occasioned 
by  a  destructive  tuberculous  change  involving  the  wall  of  the  blood- 
vessels, although  some  are  probably  attributable  to  its  caseation 
and  rupture.  In  the  event  of  cavity  formation  with  removal  of 
the  support  of  the  arteriiU  walh  aneurysmal  dilatation  not  infrequently 
results.  Rupture  subsequently  takes  place  by  reason  of  purely  mechan- 
ical causes,  without  definite  tid)ercle  deposit  in  the  wall  of  the  artery. 
The  small  hemorrhages  so  frequently  observed  in  all  stages  of  tubercidc 
sis,  sometimes  even  in  advance  of  physical  i^igns,  would  seem  somewhat' 
difficult  of  explanation,  because  in  areas  of  tuberculous  deposit  with  or 
witht>ut  caseation  and  excavation  the  small  blood-vessels  are  obliterated. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  surrounding  I )lood- vessels  which  make  up 
^he  colhiteral  circulation  are  engorged  to  a  confiiilerai>le  extent,  imd 

-t  times  of  temporarj^  excitement  or  strain  are  incapable  of  with^anding^ 

'  le  intra-arterial  pressure. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
GROSS  APPEARANCES 


The  macroscopic  ap|3earance  of  tuberculous  pulmonary  lesions 
vanei>  remarkably  according:  to  the  course,  duration,  ty^e^  and  eompli- 
cut  ions  of  the  disease.  While  degenerative  change  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  chief  pathologic  characteristic  of  pulmonary  con?iimiption, 
there  are  present  in  many  cases  features  of  essential  importance  aside 
from  recognized  areas  of  necrosis.  These  consist  of  mHiarj*  tubercles 
and  of  differing  degrees  and  extent  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  catarrhal 
inBammaiion,  caseation,  cavity  formation^  calcification,  fibrosis,  com- 
pensator>^  emphysema,  atelectasis,  both  from  compression  and  from 
local  occlusion  of  bronchioles,  pleural  inflammation  with  tubercle  deposit, 
thickening,  adliesions,  perforation,  and  resulting  pneumothorax.  In 
addition  to  these  conditions  of  pathologic  interest  incident  to  the  inva» 
sion  of  the  bacillus,  there  is  exhibited  a  wide  divergence  in  difiFerent  cases 
in  the  amount  of  connectives-tissue  proliferation.  This  may  be  compar- 
atively slight  or  absent  altogether,  particularly  in  cases  of  the  acute 
pneumonic  type — the  so-called  tuberculous  pneumonia*  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  is  well  marked  in  the  more 
chronic  cases  of  caseofibroid  pulmonary  tuberculosis*  and  not  infre- 
quently becomes  a  conspicuous  anatomic  feature,  as  in  fibroid  phthisis. 
in  the  ^Mne  manner  other  pathologic  conditions  ai^  subject  to  consider- 
able variation  in  differing  groups.  The  degenerative  change  may  be 
rapid  and  ejt tensive,  with  speedy  formation  of  cavities,  or  slow  and 
imaccompanied  by  recognized  destruction  of  tissue,  the  process  of  repair 
being  continually  maintained  in  minute  centers  of  infection.  Generally 
speaking;  the  caseous  degeneration  Is  more  marked  in  acute  cases,  in 
which  it  sometimes  appears  as  an  early  pathologic  manifestation.  The 
necrotic  changes  leading  to  cavity  formation,  though  present  }>oth  in 
acute  and  in  chronic  cases,  are  not  always  exhibited  in  acute  pneumonic 
phthisis  on  account  of  its  very  rapid  dereloprnent  and  brief  duration.  In 
this  disease  the  early  consolidation  overshadows  all  other  conditions 
and  often  imparts  hut  the  clinical  aspect  of  either  an  ordinary  catarrhal 
or  fibrinous  pneumonia,  the  victims  sometimes  succumbing  before  the 
development  of  extensive  cavity  formation.  In  miliarv^  tuberculosis 
the  degenerative  process  is  present  in  disseminated  tubercles,  which 
are  changed  from  almost  invisible,  gray,  translucent  specks  into 
opaque,  yellowish  splits.  In  such  cases  gross  areas  of  softening  and 
excavation  are  seldom  observed,  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  true  that,  exclusive  of  genuine 
miliary  tuberculosis,  fresh  miliary  tubercles  may  be  present  in  associa- 
tion with  large  areas  of  pneumonic  consolidation  or  %vith  masses  of 
caseous  degeneration,  but  in  such  instances  the  tubercle  does  not  form 
the  essential  or  characterizing  pathologic  condition.  Though  tuljercles 
are  often  found  along  the  edges  of  consolidated,  cheesy,  or  necrotic 
tissue,  the  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  involved  lung,  as  a  whole,  is 
entirely  different  from  that  exhibited  in  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Again,  pneumonic  consolidation,  although  present  in  differing  de- 
in  almost  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  even  to  some 
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extent  in  the  midst  of  disseminated  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  not  invariably 
a  distinguishing  feature.  The  pneumonic  process  may  be  confined  to 
small  areas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  affected  alveoli  or  be  diffused 
throughout  an  entire  lobe  or  lung.  In  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  the 
exudation  constitutes  the  predominant  pathologic  characteristic,  whether 
the  process  appears  as  a  distinct  lobar  affection  or  as  a  lobular  involve- 
ment with  more  or  less  tendency  toward  the  confluence  of  solidified  areas. 
In  miliary  tuberculosis,  howeverj  the  pneumonic  condition  is  defined 
much  less  sharply  and  is  usually  quite  eubordinaW  to  the  diffusion  of 
tuljercles  in  the  connective  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fine  arterial  termi- 
nals. As  a  ride,  the  consolidation  is  more  apparent  in  cases  conforming 
to  the  florid  type  of  consumption  than  in  the  more  chronic  varieties. 
In  chronic  fibroid  phthisis  the  pneumonic  process  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variation  in  degree  and  distribution.  The  consolidation  is  often 
limited  to  the  apex,  and  is  sometimes  present  only  in  small  areas  of 
lobular  involvement.  In  other  cases  the  pneumonic  process  i^  pro- 
nounced, extensive  regions  becoming  progressively  consolidated.  The 
formation  of  tul>ercles  in  the  connective  tissue  may  give  rise  to  but  slight 
secondary  exudative  change,  and  consequently  to  comparatively  little 
inflammatory  consolidation.  In  other  instances  there  is  an  early  and 
rapid  development  of  cjiseous  pneumonia,  which,  originating  in  the 
alveoli,  is  capable  of  considerable  extension  to  contiguous  tissues.  In 
ca^s  without  gross  pneumonic  consolidation  material  differences  exist 
the  intensity  of  the  catarrhal  inflammation  involving  the  alveoli  and  fini 
bronchi  in  close  proximity  to  the  tubercle  deposit.  As  previouaj; 
stated,  the  walls  of  either  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  infectioi 
Without  exhibiting  definite  tuberculous  lesions,  they  may  be  filled  witK 
an  exudation  arising  from  the  inflammatory  contiition  incident  t-o  the 
neighboring  tul?erculous  focus.  There  may  exist  a  disproportionate 
catarrhal  affection  either  of  the  bronchi  or  of  the  alveoli.  Essential 
differences  in  the  gross  pathologic  appearance  may  arise  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  pleural  involvement.  There  may  ]ye  distributed  upon 
the  surface  miliary  tubercles,  with  or  without  local  inflammatory  change, 
A  simple  congestion  of  the  surface  sometimes  cori"esponds  to  the  area 
of  pulmonary  disease.  In  other  cases  an  exudative  process  involves 
both  visceral  and  parietal  layers,  which  subsequently  l^ecome  aggluti- 
nated and  enormously  thickened.  As  further  organization  of  the  pro- 
duct of  inflammatory  action  takes  place,  extensive  contraction  changes 
develop,  involving  pulmonaiy  tissues,  adjacent  organs,  and  the  chast- 
walb  Pleural  effusion  or  empyema  occasionally  results  from  infection 
of  the  pleural  surfaces.  Pneumothorax  incident  to  perforation  of  the 
pleura  produces  varying  degrees  of  pulmonary  collapse  and  secondary 
infection. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  absolute 

imity  of  the  gross  pathologic  lesions  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although 

^  the  histologic  identity  of  the  primary  tubercle  has  been  long  since  i>eyond 

dispute.     As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Plates  3-9), 

inspection  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  in  some  ctises  may  disclose  but  slight 

I  visual  deviation  from  normal  conditions,  while  in  others  the  entire  lung 

rmay  Ijc  transformed  into  an  unsightly  mass  exhibiting  in  places  miliary 

jtuljercles,  pneumonic  consolidation,  cheesy  degeneration,  calcification, 

|fioftening  and  cavity  formation,  areas  of  atelectasis,  obliteration  and 

raneur>\smal   dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  emphysema,  anthracosis, 


In 
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RI^IU  lungf  showbg  well-itefined  thiekeuing  of  apical  pleum.    Areas  of  emphysema 
bronchoimetmionia.     Db^i^iemiimteil  patehes  of  stntlinicosb  at  ban^.     l^tiHarv  tiibei^ 
pkinly  rttHtgnlztHl  *m  aecticm  neur  lateml  timrgin.     A I  tent  inn  is  vtilk^  to  flats  li}, 
^ffaeoiltig  the  gnje^  a|Tj>earanoe  of  the  left  Lutig^  of  the  same  iudiv  idual 
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connective-tissue  hyperplasia,  and  pleural  thickenings.  In  view  of  the 
wide  range  of  pathologic  conditions,  the  futility  of  any  effort  toward 
a  classic  description  of  gross  pathologic  appearances,  to  be  regarded 
as  typical  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  apparent.  Present 
knowledge  derived  from  increasing  experience  in  the  observation,  treat- 
ment, and  autopsy  findings  of  consumption  has  led  to  a  conviction 
of  striking  changes  in  the  anatomic  as  well  as  the  clinical  picture.  In 
spite  of  extensive  destructive  change  representing  large  areas  of  virulent, 
active  infection  the  processes  of  repair  under  proper  conditions  are  seen 
to  have  developed  to  an  astonishing  extent.  Conversely,  in  the  midst  of 
excessive  connective-tissue  proliferation,  rapid  changes  of  a  tuberculous  or 
purely  inflammatory  nature  are  found  to  have  taken  place  without  easily 
explained  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  these  pathologic 
conditions  and  the  variability  of  their  occurrence,  certain  processes  are 
sufficiently  uniform  to  permit  separate  classification  based  upon  their 
chronicity,  gross  appearances,  and  distribution  of  the  lesions  as  follows: 
(1)  Miliary    tuberculosis;  (2)  acute    pneumonic    phthisis  (lobar);    (3) 

I  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  (lobular) ;  (4)  chronic  caseofibroid  tuberculo- 

i  sis;  (5)  fibroid  phthisis. 

I 

mLIARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

In  miliary  tuberculosis  the  essential  feature  is  the  presence  of  gray, 
translucent  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  terminals  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  These  are  often  seen  only  with  ^me  difficulty  until  after  they 
become  yellow  and  opaque  from  degeneration.  They  sometimes 
increase  in  size,  particularly  as  the  condition  becomes  more  chronic, 
but  this  is  not  very  frequent.  External  to  the  periphery  of  the  miliary 
nodule  there  develops  a  zone  of  catarrhal  inflammation  involving  the 
neighboring  alveoli  and  minute  bronchi.  The  walls  are  infiltrated  with 
an  exudation  of  cells,  become  congested  or  swollen,  and  are  bathed  in  a 
mucopurulent  secretion  which  is  sometimes  partly  hemorrhagic.  In 
proportion  to  the  distribution  of  the  miliary  nodules  the  lung  becomes, 
as  a  whole,  hyperemic,  heavier  than  normal,  somewhat  solidified,  but 
still  containing  some  air.  If  the  consolidation  is  extreme,  the  lung  is 
sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  in  water  and  is  darkly  congested.  The  tissue 
is  rarely  dry  and  friable,  but  is,  as  a  rule,  moist  and  solid  on  section. 
In  chronic  cases  the  degenerative  change  is  pronounced  and  areas  of 
yellowish,  softened  tissue  are  recognized.  The  nodular  dissemination 
is  often  more  marked  at  the  bases  than  in  the  upper  regions. 


ACUTE  PNEUMONIC  PHTHISIS    (LOBAR) 

In  this  condition  the  early  pathologic  lesions  vary  but  slightly,  if 
at  all,  from  those  of  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia.  There  is  an  early 
simultaneous  involvement  of  many  lobules,  sometimes  sufficient  to 
include  an  entire  lobe  or  the  lung  itself.  There  is  noted  an  intense, 
dark-red  congestion,  suggestive  of  the  pathologic  appearance  in  ordinary 
croupous  pneumonia.  The  pleura  is  dull,  and  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  exudate.  The  lung  is  heavy  and  airless.  Upon  section,  a  granular 
appearance  may  be  imparted  as  a  result  of  fibrinous  coagulation.  Dis- 
crete miliary  tubercles  may  be  scattered  through  the  consolidated  tissue, 
and  particularly  along  the  edges,  but  not  infrequently  these  are  impossi- 
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ble  of  detection-  With  the  onset  of  degeneration  the  lung  assum 
3=^6110 wish  or  grayish  color.  Softening  progresses  rapidly.,  and  ea 
formation  residts.  The  excavations  are  sometimes  large »  but  e 
frequently  numerous  small  cavities  are  irregularly  distributed  thrc 
the  infected  area.  The  softening  and  excavation  are  not  due  whoU 
the  breaking-up  of  the  exudate,  as  occurs  during  resolution  in  fibril 
pneumonia,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of  caseation  and  necrosis  of  the 
monary  tissues.  In  this  type  of  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia 
little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  process  of  ix^pair.  Conned 
tissue  proliferation  is  rarely  permitted  to  any  extent  on  account  of 
acute  onset  and  course. 


ACUTE  PNEUMONIC  PHTHISIS   (LOBULAR) 


I 


The  pathologic  appearances  in  some  respects  are  dis^simiiar  i 
the  preceding  condition.  The  chief  tUfference  consists  of  the  lob 
distribution  of  the  early  lesions,  the  areas  of  consolidation  being  idea' 
with  those  in  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  same  cases  the  eonsoUda 
starts  in  a  small  portion  of  lung  and  exhibits  an  apparent  migra 
tendency.  Discrete  regions  of  involvement  not  intrequently  bee 
confluent,  establishing  a  gradual  conformity  to  the  lobar  form  of  a< 
pneumonic  phthisis,  the  exudation  often  containing  a  consider; 
amount  of  fibrin.  The  cells  are  derived  from  the  exudative  process 
from  the  desquamation  and  proliferation  of  intra-alveolar  epitb 
cells.  Patches  of  pneumoiiir,  consolidation  undergoing  various  deg 
of  cheesy  degeneration  ami  softening  are  unevenly  distributed  < 
portions  of  one  lung  or  of  botiu  often  involving  the  bases.  Tutercu 
nia.ssei3  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  am  sometimes  separated  f 
one  another  by  intervening  areas  of  crepitant  lung  tissue.  The  infe< 
areas  are  at  first  grayish  red,  but  become  opaque  and  yellowish  as  de| 
eration  advances.  Miliary  tubercles  may  or  may  not  \)e  present|  a 
the  lobar  type  of  tuljerculous  pneumonia.  The  finer  bronchial  ti 
upon  section  are  shown  to  be  fiUed  with  a  purulent  exudate ♦  chi 
degeneration  taking  place  in  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  areai 
caseation  Ijecome  larger,  more  moist,  and  softer,  until  irregular  exci 
lions  make  their  appearance. 


CHRONIC  CASEOFIBROm  PHTHISIS 


( 


In  this  form  of  tuberculosis  there  may  be  exhibited  in  various  deg 
all  the  gross  pathologic  lesions  tlesci'i)>ed  in  connection  with  other  vi 
ties  of  pulmonary  consumption.  There  are  found  miliary  tubei 
consisting  of  a  number  of  submiliarj^  or  true  elementary  tuben 
larger  nodules  of  conglomerate  tulierde  formation,  areas  of  diffuse  iu 
culous  infiltration,  secondary  inflammatory  lesions  represented 
isolated  or  confluent  patches  of  pneumonic  consolidation,  cheesy  dej 
eration  of  the  tuljerculous  tissue,  marked  exudative  processes,  necr 
changes  leading  to  cavity  formation,  and.  finally,  a  more  or  less  ex  ten 
proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  infected  areas.  Before  discus; 
these  respective  anatomic  lesions  seriatim,  it  is  well  to  call  attentioi 
the  following  facts:  (I)  On  account  of  the  insitlious  and  locaii 
development  large  areas  of  consolidation  are  rarely  present  in  ei 
stages,  the  process  being  usually  limited  to  a  small  patch  of  tubercul 
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iBtiltratioti  in  the  apical  region.  (2)  T>"pical  tuberculous  nodules  often 
undergo  t:haracl«ristic  degenerative  and  reparative  changes,  and  are  found 
in  connection  with  small  localized  areas  of  pneumonic  inhliration  proceed- 
ing; from  centers  of  tuberculous  infection.  (3)  The  process  of  degeneration 
ifi  seldom  rapid,  though  often  progressive  in  character,  excavation  taking 
place,  as  a  role,  comparatively  slowly.  (4)  Owing  to  the  chronicity  of 
the  course,  opportunity  is  afforded  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  con- 
nective-tissue h>T)erpliisia,t  the  constructive  and  destructive  processes 
being  maintained  jointly  for  somewhat  prolonged  periods.  In  chronic 
caaeofibroid  phthisis  there  may  Ije  present  small  tuberculous  nodules 
composed  of  a  number  of  elementary  tubercles  involving  the  peri-alveo- 
Urand  peribronchial  tissues,  and  extending  into  the  ah*eoli  themselves* 
The  finer  bronchioles  and  surrounding  tissues  are  invaded  also  by  an 
exudative  process.  The  terming  bronchioles  are  occluded  as  a  result 
of  the  secondarj^  inflammatory  lesion,  which  subsequently  undergoes 
degieneration  jointly  with  the  tubercle  itself.  On  account  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  infection  to  contiguous  structures  through  the  medium  of  the 
lymphatics  and  by  the  discharge  of  tuberculous  material  into  adjacent 
bronchi,  the  area  of  disease  tends  to  increase  progressively  in  size.  As 
a  result  of  the  degenerative  process  the  consolidatetl  tissue  presents  an 
opaque ♦  homogeneous,  yellow  appearance,  in  which  the  tubercle  forma- 
tion is  not,  as  a  rule^  perfectly  distinct.  Tubercles  are  often  recognized, 
however,  along  the  edges  of  the  tuljerculous  masses  befom  the  degenera- 
tive change  has  become  complete.  The  surroimding  involved  area 
is  usually  congested  and  at  least  partially  consolidated.  Upon  cross- 
section  the  lung  may  present  here  and  there  a  similar  appearance  to 
tlmt  described  in  connection  with  the  more  acute  forms  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  particularly  if  the  process  at  such  points  has  been  at  all 
active.  The  bronchi  may  be  completely  occluded  by  cheesy  or  purulent 
tuberculous  materiab  The  lumen  is  not  always  plugged  entirely  with 
cheesy  exudate,  and  a  small  orifice  can  sometimes  be  detected  in  the 
<^nter  of  a  tuberculous  nodule  undergoing  caseous  degeneration.  If 
the  bronchial  tube  is  cut  longitudinally,  it  may  be  found  filletl  with 
broken-dowTi  tuberculous  detritus.  These  masses  of  diseased  ti&sue 
undergoing  cheesy  degeneration  cori^espond  to  the  so-called  crude  tuber- 
de  of  Laennec,  and  may  attain  a  diameter  of  one  to  two  inches.  The 
secondar}^  inflammatory*  processes  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous 
foci  are  sufficient  in  some  cases  to  produce  extensive  confluent  areas  of 
consolidation,  as  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  pulmonary  involvement. 
The  infiltrative  process  may  present  the  appearance  of  red  hepatization 
in  portions  of  the  lung,  while  in  other  places  the  evidence  of  degenerative 
change  is  very  apparent.  Areas  of  pneumonic  consolidation  not  under- 
going degeneration  sometimes  exhibit  a  granular  or  gehitinous  aspect. 

Another  form  of  pneumonic  con.solidation  results  from  hemorrhage 
occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  blood 
is  frequently  inspired  into  the  finer  bronchi  and  alveoli,  and  not  only 
diminisheB  to  a  considerable  extent  the  re.spiratory  capacityt  but  also 
favofB  the  development  and  growth  of  secondary  pathogenic  micro- 
orgaitisins.  A  diffuse  non-tul>erculous  bronchopneumonia  (septic) 
often  ensues,  and  occasionally  gangrene. 

Pulmonary  excavation  constitutes  a  characteristic  lesion  of  pulmo- 
nary tul>erculosis,  and  exhibits  marked  differences  in  size,  rapidity 
of  development,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  tissues  constituting  the  encir- 
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cling  Avail*  As  previously  explained,  the  degenerative  process  leading 
to  cavity  formation  may  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  finally 
extend  to  the  wall  of  a  bronchus^  which  subsequently  ulcerates  and 
permits  the  evacuation  of  the  liquefied  contents.  At  other  times  the 
excavation  originates  with  the  dilatation  of  a  bronchial  tuljc  the  walls 
of  which  }deld  to  the  nutritive  and  necrotic  changes  accompanying 
stagnating  secretions.  Other  elements  in  the  formation  of  the  bron- 
chiectatic  condition  are  intrabronchial  pressure  due  to  ver^^  violent  par- 
oxysmal  attacks  of  coughing,  and  in  some  instances  to  traction  exerted 
upon  the  external  wall  as  a  result  of  surrounding  fibroid  change.  The 
dilatation  is  also  facilitated  in  many  cases  by  necrotic  changes  in  the 
surrounding  pulmonary  tissue.  As  dilatation  advances  ulceration  of 
the  wall  takes  place,  accompanied  by  extension  of  the  necrosis  into 
the  contiguous  pulmonary  tissue,  and  further  excavation  ensues.  The 
initiid  tuberculous  process  sometimes  invades  the  wall  of  the  bmnchus, 
producing  perforation  and  extension  to  surrounding  tissues.  Pulmo- 
nary cavities  frequently  income  the  seat  of  secondary  infection,  which 
further  facilitate  the  process  of  destruction.  Increase  of  size  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  progressively  extending  degeneration  and  necrosis  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  single  cavity,  or  by  the  fusion  of  several  smaller  excavations. 
A  series  of  cavities  sometimes  connect  with  one  another  in  this  manner. 
In  almost  all  instances  the  cavity  opens  into  a  bronchus,  affording 
opportunity  for  the  evacuation  of  the  contents,  which  consist  of  offen- 
sive purulent  secretion  with  degenerated  cells,  elastic  fil>ers,  detritus, 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  pathogenic  microorganisms,  A  considerable  dif- 
ference is  noted  in  the  character  of  the  walls*  When  'the  degenerative 
process  is  rapid,  as  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  the  wall  consists  of  an 
irregular  mass  of  yell oiivish -gray  caseous  tissue.  Sometimes  the  degree 
of  excavation  is  indeed  remarkable,  even  an  entire  lung  being  broken 
down  into  an  enormous  cavity,  as  illustrated  in  plate  8.  Perforation  of 
pleura,  producing  an  open  or  valvular  pneumothorax,  not  infrequently 
results  from  the  existence  of  cavities  beneath  the  visceral  layer. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  walls  of 
most  cavities  are  somewhat  defined  by  fibrous  tissue  proliferation.  In 
place  of  an  encircling  area  of  tuberculous  pneumonia  undergoing  degen- 
eration, as  in  the  acute  forms  of  phthisis,  there  may  l>e  miliary  tul^ercle 
formation,  associated  with  considerable  fibrous  tissue  hyperplasia.  Pus 
Ls  produced  from  the  granulation  tissue  constituting  the  inner  surface. 
This  surrounding  fibrous  tissue  is  usually  more  or  leas  vascular  or  hemor- 
rhagic, and  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "pyogenic  membrane.'*  The 
walls  may  be  smooth  or  rough,  and  irregular  from  protruding  remnants 
of  pulmonary  tissue  or  traversed  by  blood-vessels  with  or  without 
aneurysmal  dilatation.  As  previously  shown,  these  vessels  are  some- 
times obliterated  following  occlusion  of  the  lumen  with  thrombi,  Tliey 
often  pass  directly  through  portions  of  the  cavity ^  and  present  varving 
degrees  of  saccular  dilatation  incident  to  the  absence  of  external  support.. 
The  cavities  may  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  lung,  although  found  more 
frequently  at  the  apex.  The  increase  of  size  is  slow  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  surrounding  connective*t issue  h%T3erplasia.  ^'Tien  the 
walls  consist  of  dense  cic^atricial  tissue,  the  further  progress  of  the  exca- 
vation is  almost  entirely  checked.  If  the  cavities  are  small  and  the 
surrounding  fibrosis  extensive,  there  is  not  only  an  encapsulation  of  the 
diseased  area,  but  often  a  resulting  obliteration  of  the  cavity  itself.     I 
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Section  ijf  Iii»|*  lmrtk?jH'"l  in  ftimmlin,  ftUowing  ilm  two  1ml vea  opaa.  Knorniaus 
cavitj  lonuntion*  ^otu  tNHUieclion  between  tlie  iipptr  and  biivfr  tuvitlea.  Note  Ihe 
tiiimrth  iimer  surface  of  csivttv,  with  jilmn**  entire  abwiiot^  ol  tmbeeuke  or  va^tLs. 
Areas  oi'  cageom  pncuaiotiia  in  lh«  lower  portion  of  ilie  lung. 
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ifi  a&ted  many  times,  after  the  lapse  of  iseveral  years,  a  complete  dis- 
iij^ii0$$Mice  of  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  eaviiies  the  existence  of 
ivliieh  had  been  previously  established.  In  a  few  causes  the  skiajs^i^^ph 
1ms  served  to  demonstrate  the  apparent  obliteration  of  pulmonary 
canities  in  individuals  exhibiting  undoubted  evidence  of  excavation  upon 
previous  x-ray  examination.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  identified  in 
the  walls  of  pulmouar\"  cavities  which  are  undergoing  rapid  cheesy 
de^neration  antl  necrosis.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  less  viiident  in  old 
eheesy  foi'i,  and  inay  be  absent  or  at  least  infrequent  in  cavities  whose 
walls  consist  of  contracting  cicatricial  tissue. 

The  data  secured  from  clinical  observation  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  cavities  are  exceeilingly  likely  to  develop  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lung  from  the  cla\icle  to  the  third  rib,  and  in  the  back  in  the  inter- 
a^pular  space. 

CHRONIC  FIBROID  PHTHISIS 

While  in  caseofibroid  phthisis  the  process  of  repair  is  exhibited  to  a 
varv^ing  degree,  in  the  condition  known  as  fibroid  phthisis  the  connective* 
tissue  proliferation  is  particularly  excessive.  In  early  cases  of  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  small  tuberculous  areas  are  surrounded  by 
connective  tissue.  This  fibrous  hyperplasia  is  present  to  some  extent 
in  the  peripheral  portion  of  each  elementary  tubercle^  and  also  con- 
sul utes  an  encircling  wall  involving  the  entire  tuberculous  mass.  The 
diseased  tissue  may  thus  l>ecome  circumscribed  entirely  by  the  protec- 
li%'e  harrier,  dense  puckering  of  cicatricial  tiasue  resulting  from  advanc- 
ing fibrosis  and  contraction.  In  other  cases  calcareous  metamorphosis 
of  the  cheesy  material  takes  place  within  the  encap.sulated  area.  Pulmo- 
nary concretions  are  formed  in  this  way,  and  are  sometimes  expectorated 
in  the  act  of  coughing.  It  occasionally  happens  in  cases  of  incomplete 
calcareous  change  that  the  capsule  is  perforated  even  after  many  years 
of  apparent  arrest  of  the  tulierculous  process,  thus  permitting  fresh 
areas  of  infection.  In  fibroid  phthisis  the  connective^t issue  prolif- 
eration extends  from  minute  foci  of  infection  which  are  sufficiently 
confluent  to  form  masses  of  conglomerate  tuliercles,  and  are  not  assotn- 
ated  with  diflFuse  infiltrative  change  or  pneumonic  consolidation-  Bands 
of  connective  tissue  proceefl  from  the  great  vessels  and  bronchi  into  the 
pulmonan'-  struct u res ^  which  eventuall}^  become  interwoven  by  a  dense 
fibrous  organization.  The  tissues  thus  permeat-ed  by  fibrous  hj'per- 
plasia  become  the  seat  of  excessive  contraction  change,  th«  sclerotic 
condition  often  invading  all  portions  of  the  hmg-  It  is  not  infrequent 
that  extensive  areas  of  connective-tissue  proliferation  are  present  in 
certain  portions  of  a  diseased  lung,  while  a  more  recent  active  tuVier- 
culous  infection  is  progressing  in  other  parts.  Although  in  many 
ca'^es  of  fibroid  phthisis  isolated  areas  of  tul>ercle  deposit  alone  are 
encapsulated  and  interspersed  by  the  connective-tissue  hyperplasia, 
the  reparative  process  sometimes  l^e comes  so  overdeveloped  as  to 
prnduce  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  and  contractions,  diminishing 
materially  the  respiratory  capacity.  Pleuritic  adhesions  are,  of  course, 
frequent  in  practically  a!l  varieties  of  pulmonary"  tuberculosis,  and 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  fibrinous  inflammatory  exudate  upon 
the  surface.  The  pleura  may  l)e  thickened  enormously,  with  miliary 
tuljercles  sometimes  found  upon  the  surface.  The  pleural  cavity  may 
become  the  seut  of  a  suppurative  proceas  from  the  entrance  of  tubercle 
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bacilli  und  the  microorganisms  of  mixed  infection  which  proeeed 
contiguous  areas  of  disease.  In  case  of  perlora.tion  of  the  pleura  ^ 
entrance  of  air  to  the  pleural  cavity  the  resulting  pulmonary  colli 
is  complete  or  partial,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  i 
pleuritic  adhesions. 


SITIE  OF  PRIMARY  INVOLVEMENT 


4 


The  initial  point  of  election  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been 
subject  of  considerable  clinical  and  pathologic  study  in  recent  years. 
was  formerly  believed  that  the  infection  orginated  at  the  very  apex  of 
lung,  and  proceeded  downward  as  a  result  of  the  inhalation  of  the  tu 
culovis  material  to  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Special  op 
tunities  for  the  spread  of  the  infection  were  belie vetl  to  be  affordec 
the  conveyance  of  the  bacilli  to  previously  uninfected  areas  thro 
the  inspiratory  efforts  incident  to  coughing.  Localized  catarrhal  < 
ditions  of  the  finer  bronchi  were  thought  to  be  followed  by  tul:)ercu 
ulceration  and  by  the  penetration  of  bacilli  into  the  peribronchial  tiss 
The  predilection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  for  the  apical  region ^  \i 
tmiversally  recognized,  was  definitely  attributed  to  such  general  ca 
as  a  weakened  resistance  of  the  tissues  at  this  location,  stagnation  of 
circulation,  chminished  respirator}^  excursion,  retention  of  bronchial  se 
tions,  and  the  effects  of  prolonged  maintenance  of  stooping  post' 
incident  to  certain  vocations.  For  a  long  time  the  opinion  was  eti 
tained  that  the  infection  wjis  more  likely  to  involve  the  left  apex  t 
the  right,  on  account  of  a  difference  in  the  angles  of  the  primary  broi 
with  the  trachea.  Apical  involvement,  however,  was  not  freqi 
in  children  in  whom  other  portions  of  the  lungs  were  often  prima 
affected.  The  initial  tuberculous  process  in  cattle  was  found  at 
tip  of  the  caudal  lobe.  It  has  not  been  made  clear  that  the  cireiila 
at  the  apex  is  materially  enfeebled,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rec*oneile 
theory  of  a  localized  region  of  lessened  resistance  with  the  clinical 
that  tuberculous  infection  of  the  apex  is  frequently  susceptible  to  c 
plete  arrest.  Osier  reports,  out  of  427  cases,  the  right  apex  was  fo 
involved  in  172,  the  left  in  130,  and  both  in  11.  Ont  of  2070  cases  of 
own  whose  records  have  been  preserved*  the  clinical  evidence  pointei 
priority  of  infection  at  the  right  apex  in  978  cases,  and  at  the  left  in  ' 
At  the  time  of  first  examination  lesions  were  recognized  in  both  ap 
in  1096  cases,  the  tuberculous  process  being  about  equally  advar 
upon  the  two  sides  in  117.  Aufrecht's  theory^  which  has  been  i 
stantiated  by  the  experiments  of  Calmettej  Guerin,  and  others, 
to  the  effect  that  the  bacilli  gained  entrance  to  the  great  veins 
obtained  a  lodging-place  in  the  terminals  of  the  pulnionar>'  arte 
at  the  apex.  This  effectually  disposes  of  the  common  error  that 
site  of  the  initial  lesion  is  indicative  of  the  point  of  entrance  of 
bacillus  into  the  body.  It  may  be  assumed  that  tubercle  bacilli 
inhaled  to  an  equal  degree  into  all  portions  of  the  respiratory  tr 
Upon  the  theory,  therefore,  of  inhalation  tuberculosis,  no  reason; 
or  satisfying  explanation  has  been  advanced  I'elative  to  the  freque 
of  apical  involvement  resulting  from  certain  predisposing  mechan 
conditions  at  this  point.  Upon  the  basis,  however,  of  localized  in 
tion  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  constancy  of  apical  infectior 
possible  of  explanation  through  the  influence  of  the  lymph*strea 
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Cobb  has  called  attention  to  the  vis  A  fronUf  or  suction  pull,  which 
countercurrent  arises  from  the  great  veins  and  lymphatic  vessels  in 
the  angles  of  the  neck,  producing  an  area  of  lymphatic  stasis  in  the 
apices  of  the  lung.  It  is  known  that  the  primary  lesion  of  tuberculosis 
is  not  at  the  extreme  apex,  but  at  a  point  somewhat  below,  varying, 
according  to  the  reports  of  several  investigators,  from  one-haJf  an  inch 
to  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and  usually 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  posterior  surface.  Fowler  believes  that  the 
location  of  the  initial  lesion  is  also  nearer  the  external  border.  The 
primary  focus  is  reported  by  him  to  correspond  to  a  point  a  little  below 
the  middle  portion  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  extend  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  upper  lobe.  Several  authors  corroborate  this  initial  area 
of  infection  by  the  detection  of  early  physical  signs  at  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle,  or  just  below  it,  and  sometimes  in  the  supraspinous  fossa. 
Another  point  of  early  infection,  as  indicated  by  Fowler,  is  found  below 
the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle,  with  downward  extension  along  the 
outer  portion  of  the  upper  lobe.  Involvement  of  the  lower  lobe  is 
described  as  taking  place  slightly  below  its  apex  in  the  posterior  portion, 
on  a  line  with  the  fifth  dorsal  spine.  Some  observers  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  state  that  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  is  affected  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  in  which  the  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis  were  recognized 
at  the  apex  of  the  upper.  They  assert  that  the  tuberculous  process 
does  not  involve  the  opposite  upper  lobe  until  the  apex  of  the  lower 
lobe  of  the  lung  first  diseased  has  become  the  seat  of  tuberculous  le- 
sions. While  infection  readily  extends  upon  the  right  side  from  the 
upper  to  the  middle  lobes,  and  upon  the  left  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower,  it  is  questionable  if,  as  claimed,  the  process  has  invariably  in- 
vaded the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  before  the  disease  is  recog- 
nized in  the  other  apex.  From  a  purely  clinical  standpoint,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  physical  signs  are  sometimes  recognized  posteriorly 
before  the  anterior  apex  is  involved.  The  initial  physical  evidences  are 
observed  very  much  more  frequently  above  the  clavicle  than  below. 
They  may  be  detected  extending  downward  from  the  clavicle  along  the 
anterior  and  internal  border  of  the  lung,  in  the  absence  of  physical  signs 
in  the  middle  or  outer  portion.  The  outer  portion  of  the  upper  lobe 
below  the  clavicle  is  rarely  found  to  be  the  seat  of  tuberculous  invasion 
without  the  existence  of  physical  signs  along  the  internal  or  anterior 
border.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  is  often  invaded  simul- 
taneously with  the  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the  apex  of  the  upper 
lobe.  In  numerous  instances  I  have  been  able  to  detect  incipient 
lesions  at  this  point  without  physical  signs  at  the  very  apex,  either 
front  or  back.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  my  experience 
clinically  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  lobe  is  invariably  affected 
before  the  tuberculous  process  extends  to  the  opposite  side. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  STRIKING  characteristic  of  the  general  tnanifestations  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  clinical  features.  Physicians 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  symptomatolofij^  of  consumption  will 
unite  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  sole  conventional  type  of  the  disease. 
In  no  other  department  of  medicine  Ls  the  observer  privileged  to  witness 
a  wider  diversity  of  clinical  phenomena »  or  required  to  exercise  greater 
powers  of  discrimination  and  Judgment  in  estimating  the  import  at- 
tached to  various  symptoms.  There  are  few  features  truly  lypifjing 
the  disease  which  may  not  occur  in  ot!ier  pulmonary  affections.  No 
single  .symptom  is  invariabh^  exhibited,  and  each  case  must  be  adjudged 
strictly  in  accordance  with  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Certain  subjective 
symptoms  may  definitely  characterise  some  cases  of  consumption  and 
yet  be  entirely  absent  in  others.  A  fe%v  manifestations  may  lie  pos- 
sessed of  great  clinical  import  or  of  comparatively  slight  significance* 
according  to  the  widely  differing  associated  conditions.  Furthermore, 
the  same  rational  signs  displayed  by  a  single  individual  at  differeni  times 
during  the  course  of  an  active  tuberculous  infection  may  constitute 
clinical  data  of  vari^ing  degrees  of  importance.  The  earhf  manifestatiotis 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  often  vague  and  ill  defined,  are  of 
great  essential  interest.  In  no  way  is  the  diverse  symptomatology 
more  definitely  illustrated  than  in  the  manner  of  onset  of  the  disease 
in  different  individuals.  It  is  possihlet  within  somewhat  flexible  Hmita, 
to  designate  certain  so-calletl  types  of  onset  to  which  most  cases  of 
tuberculosis  may  be  said  to  conform, 

I    The  manner  of  invasion  may  be  regarded  as  acute  or  non~actde, 
lie  acuie  onset  of   tuberculosis  may  occur  in  the  form  of — (1 1  Acuta 
neumonic  phthisis;  (2)  acute  bronchopneumonic  phthisis;  (3)  acuta 
wUliarj^  tuberculosis  of  the  pneumonic   type;    (4)  initial  pulmonary 
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hemorrhage;  (5)  acute  pleurisy;   (6)  acute  septic  manifestations;  (7) 
cute  bronchitis:  (Si  la  grippe  or  influenza. 

Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis. — The  early  manifestations  of  acute 
pneumonic  phihisi^s  are  essentially  the  symptoms  of  ordinan^  croupous 
pneumonia.  Following  an  initial  rigor,  there  takes  place  an  abrupt 
li^  of  teroperatureT  which  remains  elevateti  without  pronoimced  r^ 
missions  during  the  fii^st  few  ciavs.     There  is  often  pain  of  a  stabbing 

'  Dihture  in  the  side,  due  to  coincident  pleural  involvement.  The  face  is 
flushed.  eye*s  bright,  and  expi'ession  anxious.  The  cough  is  frequent, 
dry,  distressing,  and  restrained,  the  expectoration  being  scanty  and 
tenritious.  The  sputum  is  occasionally  streaked  or  flecked  with  blood, 
but  is  sometimes  tlistinctly  hemorrhagic  in  character.  The  pulse  is 
aw'deraied,  and  the  respiration  rate  markedly  increased.  Headache 
and  other  constitutional  disturbances  are  present.  Digestive  disorders 
are  frequent,  the  stomach  usually  teing  n  on -receptive  to  other  than 
£quid  food,  and  the  bowels  constipated.  The  urine  is  scanty*  of  high 
cific  gravity »  and  containing  often  a  trace  of  albumin.  The 
j>hysical  signs  are  characteristic  of  croupous  pneumonia.     In  short, 

'  there  is  nothing  in  the  early  clinical  picture  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  medical  attendant  to  the  possibility  of  a  tuberculous  invasion. 
No  suspicion  is  entertained  as  to  tlie  tme  character  of  the  disease  until 
the  predicted  resolution  fails  to  take  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tenth  day.  E%^en  lit  this  time  the  conthtion  is  often  regarded  as  simple 
pneumonia  with  delayed  resolution,  and  not  until  several  days  later  is 
there  a  Ijeginning  realization  on  the  part  of  the  physician  concerning  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  acute  tuberculous  involvement.  Tubercle 
bacilli,  even  if  looked  for,  are  rarely  found  during  the  first  few  weeks. 
Following  the  initial  symptoms  there  is  noted,  as  a  rule,  an  irregularity 
of  the  temperature,  with  morning  remissions  and  evening  exacerbations. 
The  temperature  is  sometimes  higher  in  tlie  morning  than  m  the  after- 
noon, repre^nting  the  so-called  inverse  type  of  fever.  There  is  a 
tendency  toward  sweating,  the  surface  of  the  liociy  often  being  drenched 
with  perspiration  after  an  abrupt  decline  of  the  fever.  The  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  is  rapid  and  relentless.  The  expectoration  gradually 
becomes  more  profuse  and  assumes  a  punilent  character.     Areas  of 

L  softening  are  detected  in  the  midst  of  the  consolidated  lung,  and  cavity 

llormation  speedily  supervenes.  At  this  time,  if  not  hieforct  bacilli  and 
tic  fil:)ers  are  recognized  in  the  sputum.  The  condition  may  l>ecome 
Eres*^!vely  worse  and  the  patient  die  within  a  few  weeks,  or  the  sevem 
s^^mptoms  may  abate  to  some  extent  and  the  case  resolve  itself  appar* 
ently  into  ordinary  chronic  phthisis.  Cases  of  acute  pneumonic  tuber- 
culosis, as  well  as  those  of  acute  hronchopneumonic  phthisis,  are 
frequently  designated  as  "phthisis  florida"  or  ''galloping  consumption." 
Technically,  it  would  seem  better  to  confine  these  appellations  to  cases 
of  acute  ulcerative  phthisis  of  no^-pneimionic  onset. 

Acute    Bronchopneumonic    Phthisis. — This    method    of   initial 

I  tuberculous  invasion  may  occur  among  adults  or  children.  In  adults 
particularly  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  bronchopneumonia 
developing  either  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health  or  following  physical 
detvilitation  from  various  causes.  The  onset  is  usually  somewhat  less 
acute  than  in  the  pneumonic  form  described  above,  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature being  not  so  sudden  or  extreme.  There  may  be  premoni- 
tor}^  chiU,  with  pain  in  the  side^  but  these  sjTuptoms  are  often  absent* 
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There  are  early  cough  and  expectoration,  with  moderate  constitutional 
disturbance.  Dyspnea,  headache,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  general 
prostration  in  the  initial  stages  are  rarely  a*s  pronounced  as  io  the 
preceding  form.  The  patient  is  compelled  to  go  to  lied,  however,  in 
a  few  days,  if  not  at  once.  Examination  of  the  chest  distal oses  areas 
of  defective  resonance,  with  characteristic  changes  in  the  pitch,  quality, 
intensity,  and  rhythm  of  the  respiratorj"  sounds.  These  scattered 
patches  of  consolidation  may  be  separated  by  normal  lung  tissue,  and 
recoi^iition  of  the  physical  condition  may  thus  be  rendered  exceedingly 
obscure.  The  signi*  are  usually  bilateral,  although  occasionally  confined 
to  one  side.  Numerous  bubbling  r^tles  are  recognized  throughout  the 
affected  regions,  and  the  condition  is  regarded  merely  as  one  of  simple 
bronchopneumonia.  The  perslsience  of  the  subjective  symptoms  and 
ph}'sicul  sigi\s  finally  suggests  tlie  possibility  of  tuljercidosis,  the  con- 
firmation of  which  is  secured  through  detection  of  bacilli  in  the  expec- 
toration. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  patient  to  lapse  into  a  state  resem- 
bling that  of  typhoid  fever,  with  delirium,  intense  headache,  drj^  ton^e, 
and  eventually  complete  coma.  A  rapid  extension  of  the  tu}:)ereulous 
process  takes  place,  the  areas  of  consolidation  merging  into  one  another 
until  the  larger  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  may  exhibit  massive 
tuberculous  lesions.  Death  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  six  weeks, 
or*  as  in  acute  pneumonic  phtliiJ^is,  there  may  result  such  a  stay  of  acute 
manifestations  as  to  justify  a  clinical  assignment  of  the  case  to  the 
class  of  chronic  tuberculosis.  It  should  \je  borne  in  mind  that  death 
occurring  from  acute  bronchopneumonia  incident  to  hemorrhage  among 
phthisical  patients  is  the  result  of  a  non-tul^erculous,  septic,  or  aspira- 
tion pneumonia,  to  which  detaileil  attention  will  lie  given  subsequently, 

Tuiierculous  bronchopneumonia  in  children  is  often  more  acute 
than  in  adults.  It  is  most  frequent  as  a  complication  or  sequel  of 
measles  and  whooping-cough.  It  may  occur  not  only  rhiring  the  height 
of  the  original  disease,  but  as  well  in  the  midst  of  con%^alescence.  The 
patient  may  succumb  in  a  very  few  days,  apparently  from  ordinary 
bronchopneumonia.  The  children,  however,  sometimes  improve  after 
one  or  two  weeks  of  acute  illness,  and  enter  upon  a  period  of  more 
gradual  decline,  with  progressive  loss  of  f!esh  and  strength. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis  of  the  Pneumonic  Type*— This,  like 
the  preceding,  may  develop  in  adults  or  children.  The  condition  is  io 
reality  a  general  systemic  involvement,  with  predominatinjc  symptoms 
in  the  lungs.  In  children  the  mournful  affection  may  foliow'  measle-d 
or  whooping-cough,  with  symptoms  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of 
acute  bronchopneumonic  tul>erculasis.  If  the  child  survives  very  many 
days,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  meningeal  symptoms  are  almost  sure 
to  supervene.  In  adults  the  condition  may  develop  in  those  who 
alreatly  exhibit  manifest  evidences  of  tidxjrcle  deposit,  and  in  many 
instances  among  individuals  who  unconsciously  harbor  latent  foci  of 
infection.  The  cough  Ls  variable,  and  the  expectoration,  if  any,  is  very 
scanty.  The  striking  symptomatic  features  are  the  dyspnea  and 
cyanosis,  l^oth  of  which  are  quite  disproportionate  to  the  physical  signs, 
which  are  those  of  a  diffused  bronchiolitis.  Numerous  very  fine  moist 
r&les  are  heard  throughout  both  sides  of  the  chest.  These  may  be 
unrecognized  upon  easy  breathing,  but  clearly  appreciated  following  a 
cough.  Frequently  there  are  no  other  auscultatory  signs,  and  upon 
percussion   no  evidences  of   consolidation.     There  is  marked  lo^  of 
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fle^  and  strength,  which  is  attended  by  increasing  dyspnea  and 
eymnods,  with  or  without  especial  elevHtion  of  teniperature.  The 
p«il9e  almost  invariably  is  rapid  and  of  poor  quality.  In  some  cases  the 
spleen  is  found  to  be  enlarged.  The  duration  is  usually  short,  meningeal 
tuberculosis  often  developing  in  cjise  the  disease  is  at  all  prolonged. 
Acute  ^oeral  miliary  tut>erciilosis  will  be  considei'ed  in  a  separate 
section. 

Initial  Pulmonary  Hemorrhage, — In  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  ca^j^es  hemorrhage  is  the  fii^t  symptom  distinctly  referable  to  tlie 
onset  of  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis.  It  may  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
bealth,  the  patient  being  well  nouri^i^hed,  without  cough,  expectoration, 
or  fever,  and  entertaining  not  the  lejist  notion  of  approaching  danger. 
In  many  of  these  cases  thorough  eXiLmination  of  the  chest  fails  to 
distioide  the  slightest  pulmonary  lesion,  although  in  others  physical 
evidence  of  incipient  infection  may  be  recognized.  The  initial  hemor- 
rhage ^"ithout  regard  to  the  physical  signs  may  he  small,  moderate, 
or  copious.  The  expectoration  of  lilood-stained  mucus,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  has  but  slight  signifi- 
eacice  in  this  connection. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  early  hemorrhages  were  not  so  much 
the  remdt  as  the  cause  of  tuberculosis^  but  this  theory  is  now  known  to  Ije 
utterly  untenable.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  fresh  1:^1  ood 
of  tlie  initiaE  hemorrhages.  It  has  been  taught  that  hemorrhages  of 
any  considerable  size  can  result  only  from  the  nipt u re  of  an  artery 
traversing  a  pulmonary'  cavity^  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel  being  with- 
out its  normal  connective-tissue  support  and  finally  yielding  to  intra- 
arterial pressure.  If  this  were  the  only  cause  of  moderate  or  large-sized 
hemorrhagies,  it  would  l>e  hard  to  explain  their  verj'  frequent  occurrence 
among  patients  exhibiting  no  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  tuberculous 
infection.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  the  early 
hemorrhages  are  produced  by  a  beginning  tubercle  deposit  involving 
the  wall  of  the  artery  itself j  before  any  considerable  destructive  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  pulmonarj'  tissue.  The  wall  of  the  blood-vessel 
is  weakened  as  a  result  of  caseation,  and  perforation  takes  place  before 
the  appearance  of  subjective  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  Another 
cause,  though  perhaps  less  frequents  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonar^^  artery  through  early 
tuberculous  infection,  increasing  the  intra-arterial  pressure  just  tiehind 
the  point  of  obstruction.  Hemorrhages  from  these  causes  are  likely 
to  be  comparatively  small  or  moderate  in  size.  I  have  known,  howe^^er, 
many  serious  an<l  copious  hemorrhages  to  take  place  as  the  very  first 
symptom  of  pulmonary'  tuberculosis. 

Hemorrhages  which  result  from  genuine  cavity  formation  and 
pulmonar>"  aneurj'sms  are  especially  severe  and  often  immediately 
fat^dt  but  these  rarely  appear  as  an  initial  symptom. 

An  interesting  consideration  relates  to  the  time  of  the  development 
of  other  manifestations  following  the  preliminary  hemorrhage.  In 
many  cases,  particularly  if  the  breeding  is  severe,  a  persisting  cough  at 
once  makes  it^  appearance,  together  with  varying  elevations  of  tem- 
perature, expectoration,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  physical 
evidences  of  tuljerculous  disease.  In  these  cases,  while  the  hemorrhage 
is  the  immediate  precurmr  of  rational  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  cQuse  of  the  infection.  In  many  cases  the  early  hem- 
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orrhage  is  foil  awed  by  an  apparent  coniplete  recovery ,  several  months 
or  even  years  elapsing  liefore  the  recurrenre  of  piilraonar}'  symptoms. 
In    nearly    all    cases,    however,    the    unmistakable    manifestations    of 

tuberculosis  are  delayed  only  for  the  time  being. 

In  1901,  in  an  analysis  of  900  private  cases  of  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis, 
I  found  that  175  patients,  or  about  20  per  cent.,  gave  the  history  of  a 
sudden  hemorrhage  as  the  f5rst  symptom  of  their  intrathoracic  disease. 
Out  of  a  recent  analysis  of  2070  cases  of  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis  347,  or 
about  17  per  cent.,  were  found  to  have  had  a  pulmonar^^  hemorrhage  as 
the  initial  symptom  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  In  a<!dition,  25  were 
found  to  present  a  liistory  of  hemorrhage  one  year  before  the  clinical 
recognition  of  the  pulmonarj^  affection,  13  two  years  before*  and  32  over 
two  years. 

The  subject  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  will  be  discussed  later  in 
more  detail. 

Acute  Pleurisy.^It  has  l^een  known  for  many  years  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisies  are  tuberculous  in  char- 
acter. While  many  pleurisies,  either  with  or  without  effusion,  end  in 
apparent  recovery,  some  are  followed  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years 
by  the  development  of  piilmonar>'  tuberculosis.  It  is  not  ver}"  uncom- 
mon to  observe  patients  whose  cough,  expectoration,  fever,  and  physical 
signs  immediately  follow  the  acute  pleural  invasion  or  so  shortly  there- 
after as  to  justify  their  classification  as  cases  of  acute  onset  character- 
ized by  an  initial  pleurisy. 

Out  of  2070  recorded  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I  have  found 
126  presenting  the  history  of  an  idiopathic  pleurisy  as  the  first  symptom 
referable  to  the  disease. 

The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pleural  effusion  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  clinical  moment.  I  have  demonstrated  th^r 
presence  in  some  cases,  w*hile  in  others  the  bacilli  have  appeared  sub- 
sequently in  the  sputum  despite  negative  examinations  of  the  exudate. 
Involvement  of  the  pleura  will  be  discussed  at  some  length  under 
Complirat  ions. 

Acute  Septic  Disturbances. — A  number  of  patients  present  the 
history  of  an  initial  chill  with  a  sharp  rise  of  temperature  as  the  first 
manifestations  of  tuberculous  infection.  The  constit\itional  distur- 
bances may  later  become  profound,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  immediat-e 
suggestion  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  chills  may  Ije  of  daily  occurrent^e 
and  of  variable  intensity,  ranging  from  a  succession  of  severe  rigors 
to  slight  chilly  scnsiitions  along  the  spine.  The  temperature  is  often 
subnormal  in  the  morning,  ascending  rapitUy  in  the  afternoon,  falling 
abruptly  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  and  followed  by  more  or  less 
perspiration.  There  are  headache*  pain  in  the  limbs,  los^  of  appetit-e 
with  digestive  disorders,  rapid  emaciation,  and  marked  prostration. 
{See  chapter  devoted  to  Mixed  Infection,  p.  541.)  Such  cases  occasion- 
ally are  regarded  as  malarial  in  origin*  and  sometimes  are  thought  to  be 
of  a  tv^hoid  nature.  Cough,  expectoration,  and  all  other  symptoms 
f  pulmonary  infection  may  be  absent  at  firet.  btit  after  a  short  time 
searching  examination  will  disclose  tne  physical  signs.  The  spleen 
is  usually  enlarged,  and  a  moderate  leukocj'tosis  is  present-  The  failure 
of  the  Widal  reaction  and  the  absence  of  the  malarial  Plasmodium  in 
the  l>lood  are  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  tuberculous 
infection  even  before  the  recognition  of  physical  signs.     I  have  had 
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occasion  to  observe  a  very  con.sidera.bie  number  of  patients  preisenting 
the  histories  of  supposed  malaria  or  typhoid  fever^  for  which  they  had 
l)een  treated  for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  how^ever, 
that  niany  such  invahds  later  exhibit  the  clinical  nianifestationB  of  a 

.l^neral    miliary   tuberculosis,    the   early   symptoms   corresponding  to 

jihe  so-called  typhoid  type,  with  pidmonary  or  meningeal  symptoms 

[subsequently  developing. 

The  Brooch  it  ic  Onset. — With  some  patients  the  contraction  of  a 
severe  cold  is  stated  to  be  the  first  symptom  of  pulmonary  tulierculosis. 
Miiny  of  these  present  the  histoiy  of  recurring  bronchial  attacks  which 
graduidly  became  more  frequent  and  of  increased  severity,  until  the 
cough  was  persistent  and  otlier  sjTnptoms  of  tuljerculosis  were  well 
defined.  Many  pulmonary  invalids  assert  that  their  early  symptoms 
m-ere  traceable  directly  to  a  single  severe  cold  with  pain  in  the  chest, 
cough,  and  ex[>ectoration,  which  they  since  had  l>een  unable  to  over- 
come. Phthisical  patients  displaying  a  distinct  bronrhitic  onset  almoet 
in  variably  exhibit  a  striking  degree  of  bronchial  irritation  thix^ughout 

^the  subsequent  course  of  the  disease,  the  cough  being  distressing, 
pamxysmai,  and  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  extent  and  activity 
of  the  tuberculous  process. 

La  Grippe  or  Influenza.— For  six  or  seven  years  following  1890 
grippe  Wiis  a  moyt  potent  factor  in  the  causation  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  During  these  years  the  frequency  with  which  patients 
ascribed  their  early  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  to  an  acute  attack  of 

L  Ja  grippe  was  quite  remarkable.  In  1897,  out  of  200  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis then  imder  observation,  19  per  cent,  traced  the  origin  of  their 
trouble  to  an  attack  of  influenza  which  was  frequently  of  but  a  few  days' 
duration.  This  proportion  has  dlnainished  perceptibly  in  succeeding 
years. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  development  of  consumption  following 
In  grippe  has  been  the  lienign  character  of  the  original  influenza  infec- 

.lion.      Another  extraordinary^  phase  of  the  la  grippe  influence  is  the 

'fact  that  in  a  large  numl»er  of  cases  there  was  no  cough  or  bronchial 
disturbance  attending  the  early  influenza.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis 
has  often  developed  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  cerebral  or  tonsillar 
fortnjs  of  la  grippe,  as  well  as  following  the  bronchial  type*  This  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  the  essential  influence  of  la  grippe  as  an  etio- 
logic  factor  consists  of  the  sudden  and  extreme  lowering  of  individual 
re^stance  affording  opportunity  for  rapidly  advancing  tuberculous 
infection. 


The  noD-acute  onset  of  tuberculosis  may  develop  as  a  latent  unsus- 
pe^'ted  infection,  as  the  anemic  variety,  and  the  dyspeptic  type*  It 
also  may  appear  with  laryngeal  symptoms,  following  tul)ercnlous 
cervical  glands  and  remotely  following  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  measles,  or  other  infectious  diseases. 

As  a  Latent  Unsuspected  Infection.^ Patients  occasionally  state 
that  the  firet  intimation  of  existing  tul.)erculous  involvement  was  the 
medical  report  when  presenting  themselves  for  life-insurance  examina- 
tions, or  seeking  counsel  on  account  of  vague  general  disorder.  These 
people  often  deny  the  existence  of  cough  or  expectoration »  but  some- 
times admit  a  slight  clearing  of  the  throat,  especifiUy  in  the  morning. 
Cloae  questioning  may  elicit  the  admission  of  a  dry,  hiicking  cough  which 
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has  been  so  Blight  as  almost  to  escape  attention.  There  is,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  loss  of  weight  or  strength.  Fever  has  remained  unsuspected, 
but  the  intelligent  and  frequent  use  of  the  thermometer  will  show  in 
most  instances  either  a  slight  afternoon  elevation  of  temperalui^  or  at 
least  an  average  for  the  day  somewhat  above  normal.  As  time  elapses j 
these  patients  complain  of  tiring  more  easily  than  formerly.  A  beginning*^ 
shortness  of  breath  is  noticed  upon  exertion^  the  cheek  flushes,  the  eye 
becomes  bright ►  and  actual  cough  witli  expectoration  calls  attention  to 
an  infection  hitherto  latent. 

The  Anemic  Onset. — Like  the  preceding^  the  anemic  type  of  begin- 
ning tuberculosis  is  often  devoid  of  symptoms  suggestive  of  pulmonary 
disease.  The  onset  is  essentially  slow  and  insidious.  The  early  symp- 
toms are  of  a  general  character,  and  are  usually  ascribed  to  other  causes 
than  an  intrathoracic  affection.  The  patient  is  noticed  to  be  '*nmning 
down/'  and  a  gradual  but  progressive  loss  of  weight  is  apparent. 
Pallor  is  a  more  or  less  striking  feature,  together  with  shortness  of 
breath  and  dizziness.  At  Ijest  t  lie  re  is  a  tard}^  and  incomplete 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  friends,  and  medical  adviser 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  This  method  of .  development  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  bronchitic  type  of  onset  in  tliat  the 
tuterculous  process  in  the  lung  is  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  bron- 
chial disturbance.  Cough  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  symptom, 
and  appears  as  a  conspicuous  feature  only  after  extensive  pathologic 
change  has  taken  place.  Even  when  the  disease  has  advanced  con- 
si  dera  I  Jly  the  evidence  of  bronchial  irritation  may  remain  quite  imper- 
ceptible. Extensive  destructive  change  in  the  lung  usually  takes 
place  l^efore  a  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease.  Because 
of  its  insidious  onset  and  the  unconscious  adaptation  of  the  patient 
to  the  condition,  much  \^atuable  time  is  lost  before  there  is  attained  a 
full  reidization  of  its  importance. 

The  Dyspeptic  Type. — Patients  sometimes  ascribe  the  beginning 
of  their  disease  to  severe  dyspeptic  disordei"s.  Thei'e  are  experienced 
bss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  anorexia,  and  giustralgia  with  acid  eructations. 
Failure  to  ingest  a  proper  amount  of  nourishment  is  attended  by 
picturesque  disturbances  of  a  psychoneurotic  natum*  With  insufficient 
food  and  profound  depression  of  spirits  there  ensue  progressive  emacia- 
tion, diminished  resistance,  and  a  gradual  development  of  tuberculous 
infection.  Such  patients  are  tremendously  handicapped  in  their  effort 
to  secure  subsequent  arrest  becau.se  of  the  symptoms  commonly  referred 
to  the  stomach,  yet  often  of  unquestionable  psychoneurotic  f origin. 
In  the  same  way  preconceived  notions  as  to  inability  to  take  certain 
varieties  of  food  greatly  interfere  with  the  ultimate  chances  of  success. 
This  subject  will  l»e  consiilered  more  Cully  in  succeeding  pages. 

Laryngeal  Manifestations, — In  some  instances  the  first  complaint 

is  that  of  slowly  developing  hoarseness.     There  may  lie  no  cough  or 

expectoration.  fe%'er,  loss  of  weight  or  strength.    The  hoarseness  is  often 

regarded  as  simply  catarrhal,  and  attributed  to  an  insignificant  cold. 

Vfter  persisting  for  a  somewhat  protracted  period,  larvmgoscopic  exami- 

"ition  discloses  suggestive  evidence  of  pulmonary  infection.     As  a 

]lep  the  lung  involvement  antedates  the  laryngeal  process,  but  is 

ftnetimes  so  slight  in  its  extent  and  activity  as  to  render  difficult  its 

'  .rly  detection,  the  hoarseness  thus  developing  as  the  fii-st  symptom 

I  the  disease.     (See  Tuberculosis  of  the  Larynx,) 
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Following  Cervical  Lymphatic  Tuberculosis. — While  pronounced 
tybert'ulous  involveraetit  of  the  lymphatic  glandy  of  the  neck,  with  or 
without  mippu ration,  may  persist  for  many  years,  in  the  absence  of  pul- 
monary' infection  such  condition  nevertheless  must  be  i"egarded  as  a 
distinct  menace  to  the  individual.  That  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
develop  eventually  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  concealed  glandular 
foci  in  other  parts  of  t!ie  bodyjs  too  well  known  to  warrant  more  than 
parsing  allusion.  As  a  matter  of  clinical  obser\^ation,  t ulcere ulosis  of  the 
cervical  lymphatic  gjands  not  uncommonly  is  found  to  be  a  preliminary 
man  i  f  estat  i  on  o  f  p  lU  monary  in  vasion .  In  so  me  in  sta  ii  ees  these  rof  u  1  ous 
type  of  infection  may  strongly  predominate  in  spite  of  a  developing  pul- 
monary process.  In  such  cases  the  physical  signs  may  be  of  trifling 
importiinee  in  comparison  with  the  ilegree  of  cervical  enlargement  and 
cliaracteristic  constitutional  disturbances.  A  pronounced  lymphatic 
involvement  may  produce  but  a  slight  pulmonary  invasion,  but  a  small 
non-suppurative  cervical  gland,  devoid  of  inflammation  and  freely  mov- 
able under  the  skin,  may  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  of  an  extensive 
and  active  pulmonary^  infection.  Glandular  tuberculosis  will  be  dis- 
cussed quit€  fully  under  Complications. 

Remotely  Following  Pleurisy,  Pneumonia,  Typhoid  Fever^ 
Measles,  or  other  Infectious  Disease. — Patients  sometimes  report 
a  condition  of  perfect  healtli  until  overeome  by  a  severe  attack  of  one 
of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  Although  convalescence  is  sometimes 
slow  and  unsatisfactory^  they^  apparently  recover  in  part  from  the 
primary  disease,  but  fail  to  regain  to  the  full  extent  their  former  strength 
and  endurance.  They  I'esume  their  usual  occupation,  but  feel  tired 
and  weak,  with  evidently  diminished  powers  of  resistance.  After 
varying  periods  the  cough,  expectoration,  loss  of  w^eight,  and  other 
s}*mptoms  of  tul:>ercuIosis  make  their  appearance.  In  such  cases  the 
evidence  of  an  increased  receptivity  of  the  soil  through  the  influence  of 
the  infectious  disease  in  individuals  pre^^ously  in  good  health  seems 
too  strong  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  The  effect  of  pregnancy 
will  be  considered  later. 

It  should  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  in  very  many  instances  the  peculiar 
type  of  onset  stamps  its  impress  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease,  and  to  a  marked  extent  influences  prognosis.  This  will  be 
treated  more  fully  in  connection  with  the  Clinical  Course  and  the 
Prognosis, 
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COUGH  AND  EXPECTORATION  ; 

COUGH 

There  is  no  manifesFtation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  more  popularly 
regarded  as  suggestive  of  the  disease  than  cough,  and  yet  none  is  more 
subject  to  vanations  in  its  character  and  extent.  There  is  no  definite 
relation  between  this  symptom  and  the  activity  of  the  tuberculous 
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process  or  the  nature  of  the  pathologic  change.  Several  times  I 
have  observed  individuals  exhibiting  pronounced  physical  evidences  of 
cavity  formation  and  with  wide  areas  of  tuberculous  disease,  who  at  no 
time  presented  the  history  of  cough  or  expectoration.  More  frequently 
the  reverse  of  this  is  observed,  i.  e.,  that  the  cough  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  structural  change.  In  reality  the  cough  is 
but  a  reflex  phenomenon  resulting  from  various  degrees  of  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  often  quite  independent  of  the  tubercle  deposit. 
It  is  usually  excited  by  the  presence  of  secretion,  the  most  sensitive 
portions  of  the  respiratory  tract  being  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea 
and  the  interarytenoid  commissure.  The  cough,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
pronounced  upon  awakening  in  the  morning,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  secretions  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate  during  the  night, 
and  the  reflexes  have  been  held  comparatively  in  abeyance.  The 
degree  of  irritation  varies  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  patient.  Sometimes  temperamental  peculiarities  are 
found  to  exert  an  undoubted  influence  upon  the  severity  of  the  cough. 
The  non-excitable  and  phlegmatic  are  inclined  to  cough  but  little,  and 
then  only  to  expel  secretions,  while  people  of  a  distinctly  nervous  type 
frequently  indulge  in  prolonged  and  distressing  expulsive  efforts  which 
are  attended  by  scanty,  if  any,  expectoration.  This  relation,  however, 
as  to  the  individual  temperament  and  the  character  of  the  cough,  does 
not  exist  in  all  cases. 

A  common  conception  regarding  the  cough  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
slight  in  the  beginning,  and  that  its  subsequent  frequency  and  severity 
are  commensurate  with  the  further  advance  of  the  disease.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  character  and  frequency  of  the  cough  afford 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  clinical  progress.  In  fact,  bron- 
chial irritation  may  be  decidedly  increased  in  spite  of  subjective  and 
physical  evidences  of  diminished  tuberculous  activity,  and  vice  versA. 
In  other  words,  the  cough  may  get  better  as  the  patient  grows  steadily 
worse,  or  it  may  become  aggravated  notwithstanding  decided  general 
improvement.  It  is  occasionally  true  that  in  dry,  dusty  climates  the 
bronchial  irritation  is  maintained  in  the  midst  of  a  progressive  arrest 
of  the  infection.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  such  cases  to  acquaint 
the  patients  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  exact  status,  in  order  that  no 
misconceptions  as  to  their  condition  may  l^  entertained  as  a  result  of 
a  persisting  or  aggravated  cough.  In  extreme  instances  it  sometimes 
becomes  a  choice  of  the  lessei*  of  two  evils,  in  which  event  the  tubercu- 
lous element  in  most  cases  should  take  precedence,  particularly  if  there 
exists  any  remaining  evidence  of  tuberculous  activity.  Altitude 
and  dryness  are  inevitably  associated  with  a  degree  of  variability  in 
temperature,  and  while  this  combination  is  conducive  to  individual 
improvement,  the  bronchial  irritation,  nevertheless,  may  remain 
somewhat  aggravated.  After  the  ttiberculous  process  has  become 
arrested  demonstrably,  this  disturbance  may  be  expected  in  many 
cases  to  be  mitigated  by  the  equability  of  the  lowlands,  the  accom- 
panying moisture  then  being  less  likely  to  produce  harmful  effects  upon 
the  underlying  disease.  Bronchial  irritation  is  often  especially  pro- 
nounced in  cases  of  emphysema,  asthma,  and  dry  bronchitis.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  patients  with  moist  bronchitis,  on  going  to  high  dry 
climates,  sometimes  experience  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  severity 
of  the  bronchial  disturbance  long  before  the  physical  signs  reveal  an 
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actual  improvement  in  the  tuberculous  lung.     Climatic  inOueoees  will 
be  considered  at  length  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cough  may  vary  from  a  slight  clearing  of 
the  throat  to  violent  and  prolonged  paroxysms  of  expulsive  effort. 
Exdusive  of  individual  idios^yncrasies  and  teniperanientai  influences, 
the  cough  may  l^e  said  to  partake  more  freiiuently  of  a  paroxysmal 
nature  in  the  presence  of  pulmonary  cavities,  bronchiectases  or  pneu- 
mothorax, and  severe  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  paroxysms 
occur  at  intervals  and  are  especially  marked  in  the  morning  and  at 
night.  Change  of  posture  often  exerts  a  striking  influence  in  the 
causation  of  violent  spells  of  cougliing.  Tliis  is  observed  not  only 
upon  arising  in  the  morning  and  retiring  for  the  night,  liut  also  when 
the  patient  reclines  during  the  day,  turns  from  one  side  to  another  in 
be<l*  stoops  over,  or  changes  the  position  to  any  marked  extent.  A 
slight  ampunt  of  physical  exercise  is  often  productive  of  a  similar  result. 
The  paroxysms  are  also  induced  by  going  from  a  warm  room  into  the 
cooler  outside  air,  or  upon  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  within  doors. 
Severe  paroxysms  often  take  place  after  eating  a  very  hearty  meah  upon 
exposure  to  a  draft  or  strong  wind,  the  inhalation  of  dust*  indulgence  in 
hearty  laughteft  grief  or  sudtlen  emotion,  nervous  excitation  or  alcoholic 
stimulation.  The  paroxjisms  may  vary  from  a  few  moments  to  several 
minutes'  duration,  during  which  time  tlie  face  becomes  suffused  with  a 
purplish  flush,  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  unduly  prominent,  visible 
perspiration  induced  ujwn  the  brow%  and  in  some  cases  involuntaiy 
micturition.  Vomiting  is  an  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  the  cough. 
It  is  particularly  likely  to  ensue  by  virtue  of  the  pharyngeal  i*eflex  if 
the  paroxysms  follow^  a  hearty  meal.  This  unfortunate  symptom  often 
interferes  materially  with  the  chances  for  recover}^  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  imposed  in  maintaining  sufficient  alimentation.  When  pas- 
sible, the  patient  should  l)e  compelled  to  partake  of  more  food  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  vomiting.  It  is  seldom  that  a  simitar  result 
follow^B  the  second  meal,  as  the  bronchial  secretions  are  evacuated  to 
some  extent  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  I  have  observed  that  the  majority 
of  patients  who  suffer  from  this  distressing  symptom  experience  their 
greatest  difficulty  after  the  evening  meaL  having  been  able  to  i-etain 
their  mo  lining  and  midday  nourishment  with  comparative  ease.  For 
such  patients,  as  will  be  explained  later,  complete  rest  after  the  ingestion 
of  food  is  essential,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  cracked  ice  or 
cocaimsation  of  the  phanrmx. 


EXPECTORATION 

Like  the  cough,  the  expectoration  is  a  decidedly  variable  factor  in 
pulmonar>'  tuberculosis.  There  are  presented  striking  tliffei"ences  in 
quantity,  gross  appearance*  manner  of  expulsion,  and  composition. 

The  quantity  may  vaiy  from  half  a  dram  to  over  a  pint  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  }>elieved  quite  generally  that  the  quantity  is  slight 
in  early  cases,  and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  onward  progress  of 
the  flisease.  In  other  words,  the  amount  is  supposed  to  correspond 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  activity  of  the  in%*olvement  and  the  extent 
of  destructive  change.  While  the  expectoration  frequefitltj  becomes 
more  profuse  with  increasing  moisture  in  the  chest,  lieginning  evidences 
of  softening,  and  the  recognition  of  cavities,  this  is  not  invariably  the 
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case,     I  often  find  the  expectoration  profuse  when  but  little  moisture 

can  be  recognized  upon  exammation,  and,  per  contra^  but  scanty  expee- 
toratien  in  spite  of  widely  diffused  moist  rAles,  in  some  instances 
notwithstanding  the  exist-ence  of  considerable  cavity  formation.  A 
comparatively  copious  expectoration  in  the  absence  of  such  physical 
signs  as  would  suggest  its  occurrence  may  be  explained  by  a  coexisting 
bronchitis  involving  chiefly  the  larger-sis&ed  tubes  and  producing 
quantities  of  mucopurolent  secretion.  It  is  difficult  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  absence  of  cough  and  expectoration  in  individuals 
presenting  upon  examination  the  moist  bubbling  rdles  or  cavity  signs 
incident  to  an  active  tuberculous  process.  The  hj-po thesis  of  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  sensibility  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  is  scarcely  a 
tenable  explanation  in  all  cases,  as  the  expectoration  is  frequently  nil 
despite  rej>eat«d  cough  and  the  existence  of  moisture  in  the  bron- 
chioles. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  sputum  also  is  subject  to  much 
variation  in  ilifferent  individuals,  its  character  being  dependent  largely 
upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  morbid  pulmonary  change.  In  the 
beginning  it  is  often  scanty  and  somewhat  glair^^  or  viscid,  consisting 
mostly  of  mucus  with  but  little,  if  any,  pus.  As  the  disease  advancers 
tiny  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  masses  make  their  appearance.  These 
gradually  increase  in  number  and  size  until  the  sputum  is  essentially 
mucopurulent.  The  yellowish  masses  are  usually  clothed  more  or  less 
with  a  glairy  mucous  coating.  Rai^ly  is  the  expectoration  distinctly 
purulent,  save  in  eases  complicated  by  an  open  pneumopyothorax, 
in  which  event  the  secretion  is  similar  to  the  pus  of  an  empyema  and 
sometimes  excessive  in  quantity. 

The  expectoration  from  pulmonary  cavities  is  often  heavy,  appar- 
ently homogeneous,  and  of  more  solid  consistency,  sinking  to  the  bottom 
when  deposited  in  water.  This  is  described  as  '*  nummular"'  sputum,  and 
although  usually  flattened  to  some  extent,  is  more  or  less  spheric. 
It  is  not  always  indicative  of  pulmonary  cavities,  as  this  variety  of 
sputum  may  be  present  in  cases  of  bronchiectasis. 

The  expectoration  is  sometimes  flecked  with  tiny  specks  of  blood 
or  discolored  by  distinct  hemorrhagic  streaks.  At  other  times  it  is 
reddened  homogeneously  with  bright  blood  or  stained  a  rusty  hue. 
As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  minute  flecks  or  streaks  of  blood  in  the  expec- 
toration  is  of  but  little  significance,  as  a  slight  amount  may  l>e  deposited 
upon  the  sputum  in  its  progress  through  a  congested  bronchial  tube- 
A  thoroughly  red-stained  expectoration  is  often  regarded  as  suggestive 
of  its  origin  from  an  irritated  pulmonar}^  cavity.  Dark  bloody  clots 
contained  in  the  expectoration,  as  a  rule*  are  the  result  of  a  pre\ious 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  the  blood  ha%ing  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the^  bronchial  tuiies.  A  rusty  expectoration  is  observed  more 
commonly  m  cases  of  tuberculosis  complicated  with  a  beginning  bron* 
chopneumonia. 

The  sputum  in  some  instances  is  light  and  frothy,  showing  an 
abundant  admixture  of  air.  This  form  of  expectoration  occurs  more 
frequently  in  cases  exhibiting  considerable  interstitial  change,  as  in 
fibroid  phthisis,  old  chronic  pleurisies,  and  occasionally  in  asthma. 
It  is  notably  Increased  after  administration  of  the  iodids. 

The  expectoration  is  sometimes  described  by  the  patient  as  having  a 
somewhat  sweetish  taste  and  of  nause'ating  character.    There  is  seldom 
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any  tiBpIeasant  odor  to  the  ^utum  itself*  fia%'e  in  the  presence  of  pul- 
monary cavities,  bronchiectasis,  fetid  bronchitis,  or  gangi^ene. 

FiiiJilh%  it  Bhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  impossible  to*  form 
accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  character  of  the  affection  from  the  gross 
appearance  of  the  expectoration,  iis  the  sputum  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis  is  strikingly  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  it 
frequently  happens  that  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  com- 
plicating chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis  exhibit  the  characteristic 
sputum  of  such  condition.s,  especially  the  abundant  quantity  and  the 
separation  upon  standing  into  distinct  layers. 

Tlie  expectoration  is  expelled  with  apparent  ease  in  some  cases  and 
with  compiirative  tlifhculty  in  others*  This  is  depentient  to  some 
extent  upon  the  pathologic  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissues,  the  degree 
and  nature  of  bronchial  disturbance,  and  the  temperament  of  the 
individual. 

In  cases  with  abundant  moisture  in  the  bronchial  tutes,  with  pro- 
nounced softening  or  l:»e^niiing  cavity  formation,  the  expectoration 
is  often  raisetl  with  but  little  effort.  This  is  also  true  whenever  the 
coexisting  bronchitis  is  of  the  moist  variety*  Expectoration  is  eon- 
epicuously  easier  in  phlegn^atic  individuals  than  in  the  neurotic. 

In  cases  of  dry  bronchitis  with  marked  bronchial  irritation  the 
secretion  is  not  only  less  copious,  but  decidedly  more  difficult  to  raise. 
The  expectoration  from  cavities  and  bronchiectases  may  l3e  attended 
with  considerable  expidsive  effort.  In  some  ca^es  this  is  attended 
with  violent  paroxysms,  while  in  others  the  cavities  are  emptied,  almost 
i«  totOn  by  mere  change  of  post  are  and  beginning  cough.  In  cases  of 
pneuniopyothorax  %itii  free  opening  into  a  bronchial  tube  there  is 
usually  but  little  difficulty  in  expelling  the  secretions. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  composition  of  sputum,  chief  importance 
attaches,  of  course,  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  the  presence  of  elastic 
fillers,  strept<K?occi,  pneumococci,  staphylococci,  and  influenza  bacilli 
is  of  great  practical  interest.  No  especial  clinical  importance  relates 
to  the  detection  of  pus-cells  or  blood -corpuscles,  detritus,  or  epithelia 
from  the  mouth,  trachea,  or  even  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli. 

It  is  Cjuite  impassible  to  infer  a  tul;>ercvdoiis  nature  of  the  condition 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  sputum.  It  is  unsafe  to  hazard  an 
opinion  a;^  to  the  presence  of  bacilli  by  virtue  of  the  purulent  nature  of 
the  expectoration,  or  as  to  their  absence  from  its  water\^  or  serous 
appearance-  Neither  is  it  safe  to  a^%nime  their  presence  in  individual 
cases,  no  matter  how  apjmrmtly  conciusire  may  l^  the  subjective 
Sf^mptoms  or  phffsreal  signs.  Long-co7itinned  examinations  of  the  sputum 
not  infrequently  fail  to  diselose  bae^illi  in  such  cdse^,  while  they  often 
ari'  detiTied  in  the  sputum  of  individuals  presenting  no  phfrncal  signs 
lehiterer.  Failure  to  find  the  bacilli  after  searching  investigation  is 
explained  by  delay  in  the  ulceration  nf  the  tuK>ercle  deposit,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  by  absence  of  communication  of  the  infected  area  with  a 
bronchial  tube. 

The  lack  of  conformity  between  the  physical  signs  and  the  bae- 
iiologic  findings  is  sometimes  remarkable.     Attention  will  be  called 

T  to  the  existence  of  very  suggestive  subjective  manifestations 
and  almost  conchisive  physical  sigiis  in  pulmonary  syphilis,  influenza, 
and  anthracosis,  without  the  demopstral>le  presence  of  bacilli. 

The  description  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  been  given  in  an  earlier 
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chapteri  and  instructions  have  been  detailed  as  to  the  technic  of  sputum 
examination.  It  id  only  necessary  to  emphasize  again  the  import jiiice 
of  sele^^ting,  when  possible,  one  of  the  tiny  yellowish  or  greenish -yellow 
opaque  lumps  from  the  expectoration  and  of  securing  a  thin  sraeaf 
upon  the  cover-glass.     It  is  a  common  fault  with  beginners  to  overstaiu. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  sputum  for  examination  explicit  instruc- 
tions should  tje  given  to  the  patient  not  only  as  to  the  thorough  cieansing 
of  the  bottle  and  cork,  but  also  concerning  their  sterilization.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  sputum  should  l>e  obtained  in  the  moi-ning  before  the 
ingestion  of  food,  and  that  the  mouth  and  throat  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  search  is  to  be  made  for  other  mierodrgaiiisms  than 
the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  elastic  fibers  are  often  recognized  in  the  sputum,  as  they  are 
not  destroyed  by  the  softening  process  in  the  lungs.  Bacilli  sometimes 
are  found,  however,  t>efore  the  elastic  fibers  make  their  appearance. 
The  latter  ma>'  be  detected  also  in  connection  with  pulmonary  abscess 
and  gangrene  of  the  lung.  They  are  commonly  recognized  by  boiling 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  sputum  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or 
soda,  followed  by  complete  sedimentation. 

In  some  cases  the  influenza  bacillus  is  a  factor  of  especial  importance, 
irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  aa  will  be 
described  under  the  subject  of  Diagnosis. 

The  sputum  of  patients  who  present  extremes  of  fever,  sweating, 
and  other  manifestations  of  severe  constitutional  disturbances  often 
contains  streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  pneumococci.  The  reco^aii- 
tion  of  these  micro-organisms  in  such  cases  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  as  will  lie  seen  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Mixed  Infection 
and  Specific  Medication. 


CHAPTER   XVni 

PAIN,  HOARSENESS,  AND  DYSPNEA 

PAIN 

Pain  in  the  chest  is  by  no  means  a  constant  feature  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  altfiough  many  believe  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  develop  at 
some  time  in  the  coui'se  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  relation  between 
tins  .symptom  and  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  tuberculous  involvement 
per  se^  A  more  or  less  active  pulmonary  invasion  may  exist  for  years 
without  the  slightest  admission  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
Upon  the  other  hand^  complaint  ma}'"  l>e  made  by  some  individuals  in 
whom  the  physical  signs  are  exceedingly  slight.  There  is  no  special 
reason  why  involvement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  alone  should  produce 

(>aia,  even  should  the  destructive  change  extend  to  the  fornmtion  of 
avities. 
Pain  in  the  chest  developing  in  the  course  of  pulmonar}^  tuberculosis 
»  almost  never  referable  to   the  damaged  lung   tissues,  but  results 
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ly  acute  bronchitis,  any  form  of  pleural  invasion,  initial  pneumo- 
•horiix,  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  the   pulling    upon    tbe    diaphragm 
cident  to  violent  paroxysmal  cough,  or  it  may  exist  simply  as  an 
;pi^BSsiDn  of  a  ue u  mt  i e  dist  u  r b an ce * 

The  pain  attending  acute  bronchitis  complicating  pulmonary 
fhthisis  is  usually  felt  in  the  front  of  the  che.st,  extending  from  the 
.nubrium  downward  along  the  sternum.  It  may  var}'  from  a  feeling 
f  rawTiess  with  oppression  to  a  sensation  of  actual  pain.  In  such  case^ 
it  is  often  assK>ciated  with  soreness  in  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest, 
ouing  to  the  fretiuentdis treating  cough  incident  to  the  bronchial  affection. 
Pain  resulting  directly  from  pleuritic  in  vol  cement  is  always 
referre*!  to  the  affected  side  of  the  cliest.  A  pleuris)-,  however,  may 
t  upon  one  side,  devoid  of  any  sciiiiiation  of  pain,  while,  as  a  result 
f  other  causes,  complaint  may  l>e  matle  with  reference  to  the  opposite 
ide.  WhiLe  pleurisy  is  not  invariably  attended  by  ph\nsical  discomfort, 
the  pain^,  if  pre^sent,  are  more  or  less  sharp  and  stabbing  in  character. 
They  are  excited  particularly  upon  deep  inspiration  and  cough,  aad 
relieved  by  immobilization  of  the  ribs.  If  the  pain  l.>e  at  all  consider- 
able, the  respirations  are  interrupted  in  character  and  markeiUy 
r&si  rained.  The  pain  is  not  referred  in  all  cases  to  the  precise  site  of 
the  pleural  involvement.  I  have  repeatedly  recognized  the  fri(*tion 
rub  of  a  dry  pleurisy,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  either 
during  forced  respiration  or  cough,  any  admission  of  pain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  evident  pleural  involvement.  The  pain  may  be  absent 
entirely  or  referred  to  an  inferior  point  in  the  chest,  even  to  the  extreme 
lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  Occasionally  I  have  found  the  pain  upon 
►ugb  and  respiration  ascribed  to  the  lumbar  region  and  lower  abdomen. 
.s  is  well  know^n,  moderately  large  pleural  effusions  may  exist  without 
\e  slightest  subjective  evidence  of  their  presence. 
The  pain  of  an  initial  pneumothorax  resulting  from  perforation 
of  the  pleura  is  tisually  of  a  most  severe  and  excruciating  character, 
and  attended  by  symptoms  of  profound  prostration  or  collapse.  In 
such  c^isies  the  pain  may  not  be  referred  to  a  single  points  but  may  extend 
throughout  the  entire  affected  side.  A  frequent  site,  however,  is  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.  Accompanying  the  pain  in  the  side  is  the 
familiar  oppression  or  **  air-hunger,^'  resulting  from  the  sudden  collapse 
f  the  lung  before  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  has  lieen  able  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  radically  increased  re.spiratory  demand*  It  should  be 
rememliei^d,  how^e%'er,  that  pneumothorax  may  occur  without  causing 
^ain  or  any  other  pronounced  subjective  symptom.  Many  times  I 
Lave  been  impressed  by  this  striking  phenomenon,  which  is  contrary 
the  usual  conception  regarding  the  clinical  onset  of  pneumothorax. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  many  such  conditions  have  developed  while  the 
patient  was  King  quietly  in  l^ed  without  exhibiting  severe  or  distressing 
cough,  and  not  having  experienced  muscular  strain  of  any  kind. 

Paroxysmal  cough »  resulting  from  more  or  less  extensive  cavity 
formation,  bronchiectasis,  and  pronounced  bronchial  initation  is  fre- 
quently responsible  for  the  production  of  pain.     This  is  tisually  referred 
the  iower  lateral  portion  of  the  chest,  and  ver}^  likely  is  caused  by  the 
icreased  tension  at  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 
Intercostal  neuralgia  may  exist  among  pulmonary  invalids  as  in 
those  w^ho  enjoy  ordinary  health.     It  is  present  chiefly  in  the  region 
of  the  nipple  and  in  the  middle  or  lower  zone  of  the  thorax.     Like  the 
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pain  of  pleurisy*  it  may  produce  a  decidedly  restrained  respiration  for 
the  time  being,  but  the  absence  of  fever  and  physical  signs  usually 

suffices  for  its  accurate  determination. 

Finally,  complaint  of  pain  is  made  by  a  type  of  iiidi\nduals  who 
exhibit  evidences  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  often  T\dth  a  well- 
marked  functional  derangement.  The  pain  may  not  be  localized 
definitely,  and  even  may  vary  in  its  location  during  short  intervals. 
If  limited  to  a  single  region,  it  is  often  stated  to  exist  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  thorax,  far  removed  from  the  Bite  of  any  recognizable 
tuberculous  lesion.  Frequently  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
liver.  Sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  present  near  the  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula  or  in  the  region  of  the  nipple,  but  rarely  at  the  apex.  When 
ill  defined  and  vague  in  character,  it  usually  occurs  more  as  a  hyperes- 
thesia of  the  skin  than  as  actual  pain,  and  is  said  by  the  patietit  to  be 
increased  upon  percussion  or  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 


VOICE  SYMPTOMS 


I  Alterations  in  the  voice  are  of  considerable  frequency,  and  vary 
from  slight  temporary  changes  in  quality  and  intensity  to  marked 
hoarseness  or  complete  aphonia. 
Hoarseness  is  sometimes  one  of  the  early  symptoms  of  tuberculosis, 
but  it  may  appear  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  be 
entirely  absent.  Change  in  the  character  of  the  voice  may  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  or  so  great  as  to  effect  a  complete 
transformation  of  tone,  rendering  the  sound  harsh  and  chscordant. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  hoarseness  as  a  symptom  of  consump- 
tion relates  to  its  precise  cause  and  duration.  By  far  the  most  important 
faetor  in  its  production  is  a  coexisting  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  By 
virtue  of  the  genera]  anemic  condition  of  the  larynx,  a  paresis  of  the 
adductor  muscles  may  account  for  the  early  hoarseness  long  l>efore  a 
definite  suspicion  is  entertained  of  either  a  laryngeal  or  a  pulmonary 
tuberculous  involvement.  Somewhat  later  an  infiltrative  process  may 
occasion  a  slight  tumefaction  in  the  posterior  commissure,  preventing 
complete  adduction  of  the  voeat  bands,  and  producing  a  distinct  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  voice.  The  tuberculous  infiltration  may  extend  to 
the  vocal  bands  themselves,  producing  thickening  and  congestion,  or 
to  the  muscles  which  control  the  mov^ements  within  the  larynx.  Finally* 
distinct  ulcerations  may  take  place  along  the  free  margin  of  the  vocal 
bands.  (For  further  discussion  of  Laryngeal  Tuberculosis  see  Com- 
plications. ) 

Hoarseness  is  frequent  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  the 
absence  of  tubercle  deposit  within  the  larynx.  It  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  complicating  acute*  subacute,  or  chronic  laryngeal  catarrh, 
producing  congestion  and  thickening  of  the  bands,  precisely  as  in  non- 
tul:>erculous  individuals.  The  hoarseness  may  be  intensifieil  for  brief 
k  periods  by  the  presence  of  retained  secretions  upon  the  vocal  bandB^ 
preventing  their  perfect  apposition.  Changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  due  to  this  cause,  disappear  in  part  after  the  act  of  couching  or 
^clearing  the  throaty  and  particularly  when  the  larynx  has  been  thoroughly 
^Veleansed  by  a  spray.  Hoarseness  may  be  experienced  us  a  result  of 
Btnuscular  fatigue  from  the  overuse  of  the  voice  following  loud  speaking 
jJBpr  prolonged  reading. 
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In  the  abeence  of  definite  visual  changes  recognizable  within  the 
l&rj-nx,  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  voice  become  impaired  in  many 
Clingy mptivei^  toward  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  on  account  of 
the  exireme  systemic  debility.  In  such  cases  the  hoarseness  may  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  general  prastration,  as  in  other 
severe  constitutional  diseases. 

Paralysis  of  the  cords  may  result  from  tlie  impUration  of  a  recur- 
iBDi  UrjTigeal  nerve  in  the  pleuritic  thickenings  and  adhesions  at  the 
pultnocian'  apex. 

ll  i^  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  degree  of  hoarsene^^ 
whalever  it^  cauj^e*  offers  no  possible  criterion  of  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  pulmonary  infection.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  a  decided  amelioration 
of  the  phthisical  condition,  as  sliown  by  the  physical  signs,  sometimes 
follows  the  onset  of  JarjTigeal  tultercidosis.  As  a  general  rule,  a  gain 
in  the  local  condition  takes  place  commensurately  with  general  improve- 
ment. 

DYSPNEA 

0  Changes  in  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  are  more  or  less  constant, 
though  subject  to  marked  variation  in  individual  cases.  The  quickened 
rate  may  extend  from  a  slightly  accelerated  breathing  to  true  dyspnea. 
The  latter  is  usually  associated  with  cyanosis,  and  upon  trifling  exertion 
ttte  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  are  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
na^iratory  needs  of  the  patient. 

Like  other  symptoms,  dyspnea  has  no  fixed  relation  to  the  extent 
of  morbid  change  within  the  thorax.  It  is  common  to  observe  patients 
with  an  astonishing  destruction  of  lung  tissue  and  apparently  an  extensive 
i^uction  of  respiratory*  area  with  bat  little^  if  any,  shortness  of  breath. 

I  Others  may  display  but  slight  physical  evidence  of  disease  and  yet 
exhibit  a  marked  degree  of  respiratory  embarrassment.  Some,  in  spite 
of  a  very  rapid  pulse,  boast  that  they  are  as  **  long  winded* '  as  in  former 
liemltht  while  others  have  hut  limited  respiratory  capacity,  not^ithstand- 
img  the  fact  that  the  pulse  may  l>e  slow  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Neither  fever  nor  anemia  offers  any  reliable  criterion  by  which  to 
fonti  conclusions  regarding  the  dyspnea  of  consumptives.  In  general, 
however,  certain  conditions  are  found  to  exert  an  unquestioned  infiuence 
in  its  causation.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  material 
iliniijiution  of  the  respiratory  surface.  In  tins  event  the  essential  con- 
mderatlon  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  respirator}'  limitation  as  the 
suddenness  of  its  development.  The  time  in  which  the  respiratory  capac- 
ity is  reduced  constitutes  the  fundamental  element  in  determining  the 
extent  of  the  resulting  dyspnea.  Thus  many  patients  may  be  observed 
with  numerous  areas  of  impaired  lung  as  a  result  of  prolonged  pulmo- 
nary* tuberculosis,  or  with  one  lung  rendered  entirely  inactive  by  a  slowly 
developing  pleural  effusion,  or,  still  further,  with  wonclerfully  diminished 
bilateral  respiratory^  capacity  as  a  result  of  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, and  yet  suffering  but  slight  inconvenience  from  shortness  of 
breath.  The  reason  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  oliliteration  of 
the  rei?pirator>'  surface  takes  place  so  slowly  that  the  unaffected  portion 
of  lung  is  ai^Ie  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions;  and  respond  in 
a  measure  to  the  increasing  needs  which  are  imposed  upon  it.  To  illus- 
trale  the  impossihility  of  perfect  adaptation  and  response  when  the 
nqiiratory  function  is  embarrassed  by  the  sudden  involvement  of  large 
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iably  by  iacreasing  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  and  Is  frequently  exliibiied 
by  patients  suffering  from  an  acute  bronchopneuraonic  complication. 
In  some  instances  the^  ca/ses  from  the  beginning  are  found  to  par- 
take of  the  characteristics  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  It  is  not 
altogether  unusual  to  observe  the  development  of  an  acute  pneumonic 
extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  patients  previously  mani- 
festing a  chronic  type  of  consumption.  A  patient  who  for  years 
had  been  afflicted  with  pulmonar>^  tuberculosis  exhibiting  subjective 
and  pliysical  evidences  of  a  quiescent  infection  experienced,  without 
warning,  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature  to 
1041'^  F.  Examination  of  the  lungs  shortly  disclosed  a  tlistlnct  pneu- 
monic consolidation  in  the  left  front.  At  no  time  afterward  did  the 
temperatui*e  recede  iti  the  morning  more  than  one  or  two  degrees ,  while 
the  dyspnea  increased,  emaciation  tjecame  rapid,  and  cyanosis  T^ith 
exhaustion  were  increasingly  apparent.  At  the  end  of  one  week  the 
physical  evidences  of  softening  were  recognized  in  the  consolidated 
lung,  and  expectoration,  which  previously  had  b^n  absent,  became 
very  profuse.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  three  weeks 
after  the  initial  onset  of  the  pneumonic  extension,  cavity  signs  were 
readily  detected. 

Sometimes  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  temperature  is  decidedly 
irregular.  The  chief  clinical  characterization,  as  far  as  fever  is  con- 
cerned, may  relate  to  an  elevated  temperature  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  an  evening  remission.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  so-<^alled 
inverse  type  of  fever  may  be  followed  for  .several  days  by  mornijig 
remissions  and  evening  exacerbations.  Such  irregularities  of  tempera- 
ture may  develop  in  patients  who  previously  exhibited  no  fever  whatever. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  general  miliary  infection  supervening 
in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  disease.  The  fever  may  be  associated 
with  vague,  indefinite  symptoms  of  malaise*  languor,  indisposition,  and 
digestive  disturbances  simuhiting  typhoid,  or  it  may  be  attended  by 
headache,  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  delirium,  stupor,  and  motor 
symptoms  of  meningeal  tuterculosis.  It  may  also  be  accompanied  by 
cough,  with  slight  expectoration  and  a  disproportionate  dyspnea  and 
cyanosis,  the  physical  sigus  l>eing  those  of  a  ^ntlely  diffused  lironchitis. 
This  hitter  combination  of  symptoms  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  miliary 
infection  with  predominant  manifestations  in  the  lungs. 

Other  types  of  fever  have  l>een  mentioned  by  various  observers,  and 
a  fixed  clinical  significance  attached  to  the  respective  varieties.  A 
comparison  of  the  forms  above  enumerated  is  sufficient  to  convince 
one  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  discnminating  sharply  between  some 
of  these  clinical  types.  Further  efforts  directed  toward  a  conventional 
classification  lead  to  increased  confu.sion.  Summary  conclusions  as 
to  unvar>^ing  pathologic  association  are  not  warranted  by  the  results 
of  clinical  ob.^rvation.  It  must  lye  remembered  that  the  essential 
consideration  in  the  production  of  fever  is  the  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  toxic  products,  and  that  the  extent  of  their  absorption  does 
not  always  correspond  to  the  character  of  morbid  change.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  exact  nature  of  the  secondary  infection. 
In  .some  cases  streptococci  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  sputum,  lis 

also  the  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  other  micro6rganisms* 
Sxaminations  of  the  blood  may  disclose  the  particular  t^^pe  of 
&pticemia  present,  as  may  also  examinations  of  the  pleural  exudate. 
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ioi  infiequently  the  sputum*  collected  in  sterile  bottles  after  thorough 
pausing  of  the  mouth  before  the  ingestion  of  food,  has  shown  numerous 
streptococci  and  other  microorganisms,  although  not  the  slightest  clinical 
e\*idence  of  sepsis  had  been  established.  On  the  other  hand»  many 
patients  have  displayed  the  characteristic  temperature  of  mixed  infec- 
tion, with  associated  chilis  and  sweats,  without  the  recognition  of 
secondary  mierodrganisms  in  the  sputum.  This  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered under  Mixed  Infection, 
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EMACIATION  AND  LOCAL  OBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS 

EHAOATION 

Loss  of  weight  is  one  of  the  important  symptoms  of  consumption. 
It  bears  several  definite  relations  to  the  tuberculous  process.  Emacia- 
tion, Tilth  comespondirig  impairment  of  the  general  resistance,  renders 
the  patient  distinctly  more  susceptible  to  the  original  tuberculous 
Invasion*  The  infection  once  established^  contributes  til  most  unavoid- 
ably to  a  further  loss  of  weight.  Finally,  the  only  rational  method  of 
eecuring  an  ultimate  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  is  the  main- 
tenance of  an  improved  nutrition.  On  account  of  these  established 
relations  between  the  weight  and  the  pulmonaiy  condition  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  judicious  superalimentation. 
With  but  few  exceptions  does  the  emaciation  go  hand  in  hand  with  an 
advancing  activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  It  is  true  that  some 
patients  exhibit  physical  evidences  of  rapidly  extending  pulmonary 
disease  without  displaying  for  a  time  any  considerable  impairment 
of  body  weight-  Occasionally  I  have  noted  wicle-spi'ead  involvement 
of  the  lungs  mth  extensive  destruction  of  tissues  in  %*ery  corpulent 
individuals,  but  such  instances  are  decidetUy  exceptional.  Rarely 
are  patients  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  ari^st  of  the  tuberculous 
process  without  the  attainment  of  greatly  improved  nutrition.  If  so, 
it  is  found,  upon  investigation^  that  success,  as  a  nde*  results  not  after 
an  aUempted  jaUure  to  increase  body  weight,  but  despite  the  lack  of  any 
effort  in  this  direction.  In  other  words,  the  patient  possessing  well- 
marked  powers  of  resistance  chances  to  secure  the  antsst  of  an  incipient 
infection  without  i>eing  compelled  to  rei*ort  to  a  method  which  is  invalu- 
able to  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may  be  added  that  patients  recover- 
ing from  consumption  without  manifesting  gain  in  weight  are  almost 
invarial>ly  free  from  fever  and  have  not  displayed  any  appreciable 
loss  of  their  average  weight. 

The  relation  of  fever  to  general  nutrition  is  of  vast  significance, 
the  loss  of  weight  usually  corresponding  to  the  height  and  persistence 
of  the  lemperature  elevation.  This  relation  exists  not  only  liecause  of 
th©  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  fever  and  the  emaciation  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
rption  of  toxic  products.     As  long  as  the  fever  continues  it  is 
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account  of  the  appreciable  cooling  of  the  buccal  and  lingual  membrane 
incident  to  exposure  to  cold  air.  The  mouth  should  be  closed  during 
the  entire  time  that  the  thermometer  remains  in  position.  An  interval 
of  at  least  five  minutes  should  elapse  before  this  is  removed,  else  the 
record  becomes  extremely  unreliable. 

Rest,  both  physical  and  nervous,  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
eflFort  to  effect  a  continued  reduction  of  fever.  The  maintenance  of  the 
recumbent  position  in  bed  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  is 
often  attended  with  remarkable  results  in  far-advanced  cases. 

Without  attempting  too  great  refinement  in  a  classification  of  the 
%'arious  types  of  fever  observed  among  consumptives,  it  perhaps  is 
sufiBcient  to  enumerate  briefly  the  following  varieties: 

The  first  class  comprises  patients  whose  temperature  is  normal 
in  the  morning  and  rises  to  the  neighborhood  of  100®  F.  or  lOOf  ®  F. 
in  the  afternoon.  Such  invalids  are  frequently  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  fever,  and  often  deny  this  possibility  most  emphatically  until 
con\'inced  by  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  There  may  be  no  flushing 
of  the  cheeks,  no  greater  sense  of  warmth,  or  other  evidence  of  dis- 
comfort from  the  increased  body-heat.  Others  present  the  history 
of  slight  chilly  sensations  preceding  the  rise  of  temperature,  followed 
by  flushing  and  burning  of  the  cheeks,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  lips, 
lassitude,  slight  dyspnea,  and  more  or  less  actual  discomfort. 

A  second  class  may  be  described  as  exhibiting  an  intensification  of  the 
fever  of  the  preceding  tjrpe.  The  temperature  rises  in  the  afternoon  to 
102®  F.  or  103®  F.,  and  recedes  in  the  morning  to  the  neighborhood  of 
100®  F.,  or  sometimes  to  normal.  The  fever  is  frequently  preceded 
by  chilliness,  and  attended  by  other  unpleasant  sensations,  but  not 
invariably.  Patients  are  usually  conscious  of  the  elevated  temperature, 
asd  sometimes  experience  considerable  physical  discomfort,  as  head- 
ache, disagreeable  sense  of  warmth,  anorexia  in  the  afternoon,  and 
general  indisposition.  These  types  of  fever  may  be  present  during 
any  stage  of  consumption. 

In  a  class  of  cases  the  fever  may  assume  still  another  clinical  form. 
In  the  morning  it  is  considerably  below  normal,  beginning  its  ascent 
more  or  less  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  rising  until  evening 
to  103®  F.  or  104®  F.  The  fever  of  this  class  is  more  likely  to  be  preceded 
by  a  distinct  chill,  or  at  least  by  pronounced  chilly  sensations,  than 
that  of  any  other  variety.  As  a  nde,  the  patient  is  exhausted  in  the 
morning,  pale  or  somewhat  cyanotic,  with  marked  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  fall  of  fever  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  drenching 
sweats,  which  may  occur  at  any  time  during  the  night,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  morning.  This  \a  known  as  the  fever  of  absorption 
or  mixed  infection,  and  is  described  as  hectic,  corresponding  to  the 
so-called  septic  fever  of  surgeons.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  attended 
almost  constantly  by  softening  or  rapidly  advancing  excavation,  but 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  this  variety  of 
fe%'er,  even  in  early  cases,  without  the  slightest  suggestion,  upon  examina- 
tion, of  cavity  formation  or  softening,  while  patients  with  advancing 
infection  and  excavation  often  fail  to  display  this  type  of  fever. 

Another  variety  of  fever  is  characterized  by  a  continuous  high 
elevation  of  temperature  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  There  may  be  a 
remission  of  one  or  two  degrees  in  the  morning,  but  the  recession  is 
rardy  to  normal.    The  fever  of  this  class  is  accompanied  almost  invar- 
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iably  by  increasing  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  and  is  frequently  exhibited 
by  patients  suffering  from  an  acute  bronchopneumonic  complication. 
In  aome  instances  these  cases  from  the  beginning  are  found  to  par- 
take of  the  charact'erls^tics  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  It  is  not 
altogether  unusuid  to  observe  the  development  of  an  acute  pneumonic 
extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  patients  previously  mani- 
festing a  chronic  type  of  consumption.  A  patient  who  for  years 
had  been  afflicted  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  exhibiting  subjective 
and  physical  evidences  of  a  quiescent  infection  experienced,  without 
warning*  a  severe  rigor ^  followed  by  an  abrupt  rise  of  temperature  to 
J04if°  F.  Examination  of  the  lungs  shortly  disclosed  a  distinct  pneu- 
monic consolidation  in  the  left  front.  At  no  time  afterward  did  the 
temperature  recede  in  the  morning  more  than  one  or  two  degrees?,  while 
the  dyspnea  increased,  emaciation  became  rapid ^  and  cyanosis  with 
exhaustion  were  increasingly  apparent.  At  the  end  of  one  week  the 
physical  evidences  of  softening  were  recognized  in  the  consolidated 
lung,  and  expectoration,  which  previously  had  been  al)sent»  l^came 
very  profuse.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  three  weeks 
after  the  initial  onset  of  the  pneumonic  extension,  cavity  signs  wem 
readily  detected. 

Sometimes  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  t-emperature  is  decidedly 
irregular.  The  chief  clinical  characterization,  as  far  as  fever  is  con- 
cerned, may  relate  to  an  elevated  temperature  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  an  evening  remission.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  so-called 
inverse  type  of  fever  may  be  followed  for  several  days  by  morning 
remissions  and  evening  exacerbations.  Such  irregularities  of  temj^era- 
ture  may  develop  in  patients  who  previously  exhibited  no  fever  whatever. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  general  miliary  infection  supervening 
in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  disease.  The  fever  may  be  associatetl 
with  vague,  indefinite  symptoms  of  malaise,  languor,  imlispodtion,  and 
digestive  disturbances  simulating  typhoid,  or  it  may  be  attended  by 
headache^  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  delirium,  stupor,  and  motor 
symptoms  of  meningeal  tuljerculosis^  It  may  also  be  accompanied  by 
cough,  with  slight  expectoration  and  a  tUsproportionate  dyspnea  and 
cyanosis,  the  physical  signs  being  those  of  a  widely  diffused  broncliitis. 
This  latter  combination  of  symptoms  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  miliary 
infection  with  predominant  manifestations  in  the  lungs. 

Other  types  of  fever  have  been  mentioned  by  various  observers,  and 
a  fixed  clinical  significance  attached  to  the  respective  varieties.  A 
comparison  of  the  forms  above  enumerated  is  sufficient  to  convince 
one  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in  discriminating  sharply  between  some 
of  these  clinical  types.  Further  efforts  directed  toward  a  conventional 
classification   lead   to  increased   confusion.      Summary  conclusions  as 

unvarying  pathologic  association  are  not  warranted  by  the  results 
of  clinical  observation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  essential 
consideration  in  the  production  of  fever  is  the  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion of  the  toxic  prothicts,  and  that  the  extent  of  their  absorption  does 
not  always  correspond  to  the  character  of  morbid  change.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  exact  nature  of  the  secondary  infection. 
In  some  cases  streptococci  are  found  in  abimdance  in  the  sputum,  as 
arc  also  the  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  other  microorganisms. 
Examinations  of  the  blood  may  disclose  the  particular  tj^je  of 
septicemia  present,  as  may  also  examinations  of  the  pleural  exudate. 


I 
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Not  infrequently  the  sputum^  collected  in  sterile  bottles  after  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  mouth  before  the  ingestion  of  food,  has  shown  numerous 
streptococci  and  other  microorganisms,  although  not  the  slightest  clinical 
evidence  of  sepsis  had  been  established.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
patients  have  displayed  the  characteristic  temperature  of  mixed  infec- 
tion, with  associated  chills  and  sweats,  without  the  recognition  of 
secondary  microorganisms  in  the  sputum.  This  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered under  Mixed  Infection. 


CHAPTER  XX 
EMACIATION  AND  LOCAL  OBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS 

EMACIATION 

Loss  of  weight  is  one  of  the  important  symptoms  of  consumption. 
It  bears  several  definite  relations  to  the  tuberculous  process.  Emacia- 
tion, with  corresponding  impairment  of  the  general  resistance,  renders 
the  patient  distinctly  more  susceptible  to  the  original  tuberculous 
invasion.  The  infection  once  established,  contributes  almost  unavoid- 
ably to  a  further  loss  of  weight.  Finally,  the  only  rational  method  of 
securing  an  ultimate  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  is  the  main- 
tenance of  an  improved  nutrition.  On  account  of  these  established 
relations  between  the  weight  and  the  pulmonary  condition  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  the  overwhelming  importance  of  judicious  superalimentation. 
With  but  few  exceptions  does  the  emaciation  go  hand  in  hand  with  an 
advancing  activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  It  is  true  that  some 
patients  exhibit  physical  evidences  of  rapidly  extending  pulmonary 
disease  without  displaying  for  a  time  any  considerable  impairment 
of  body  weight.  Occasionally  I  have  noted  wide-spread  involvement 
of  the  lungs  with  extensive  destruction  of  tissues  in  very  corpulent 
individuals,  but  such  instances  are  decidedly  exceptional.  Rarely 
are  patients  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  arrest  of  the  tuberculous 
process  without  the  attainment  of  greatly  improved  nutrition.  If  so, 
it  is  found,  upon  investigation,  that  success,  as  a  rule,  results  not  after 
an  attempted  failure  to  increase  body  weight,  but  despite  the  lack  of  any 
effort  in  this  direction.  In  other  words,  the  patient  possessing  well- 
marked  powers  of  resistance  chances  to  secure  the  arrest  of  an  incipient 
infection  without  being  compelled  to  resort  to  a  method  which  is  invalu- 
able to  the  majority  of  cases.  It  may  be  added  that  patients  recover- 
ing from  consumption  without  manifesting  gain  in  weight  are  almost 
invariably  free  from  fever  and  have  not  displayed  any  appreciable 
loss  of  their  average  weight. 

The  relation  of  fever  to  general  nutrition  is  of  vast  significance, 
the  loss  of  weight  usually  corresponding  to  the  height  and  persistence 
of  the  temperature  elevation.  This  relation  exists  not  only  because  of 
the  impaired  appetite  and  digestion,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  fever  and  the  emaciation  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
absorption  of  toxic  products.     As  long  as  the  fever  continues  it  is 
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extremely  difficult  to  overcome  the  depraved  nutrition  even  to  a  slight 
extent. 

The  emaciation  relates  first  to  the  loss  of  subcutaneous  fat,  but 
this  does  not  obtain  to  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts  of  the  body-  In 
gome  individuals  the  face  retains  surprisingly  its  noraial  contour,  while 
the  limbs  and  body  become  tUstiBssingly  thin*  In  other  cases  the  ron- 
figuration  of  the  face  is  distinctly  changed,  the  features  assuming  a 
characteristic  drawn  and  pinched  appearance »  while  the  outline  of  tlie 
limbs  is  not  proportionately  affected.  In  regaining  weight  the  improved 
condition  is  sometimes  noted  in  the  face  witiiout  appreciable  change  in 
the  body  or  limbs,  whde  in  othei^  the  face  is  the  last  to  exhibit  improved 
nutrition.  It  is  well  to  observe  carefully  in  all  cases  the  appearance  of 
the  neck  and  hands,  the  former  often  showing  in  a  strikingly  impi-essive 
manner  the  effect  of  advancing  emaciation. 

As  the  flesh  is  regained  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  the 
accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  over  the  abdomen  and  hips.  The 
increased  weight  is  rarely  distnbuted  with  impartiality  over  the  entire 
body.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  exercise  and  the  consequent 
deficient  muscular  development.  In  facti  the  emaciation  is  occasioned 
in  part  by  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  from  disuse,  and  with  returning 
weight  the  limbs,  by  \irtue  of  the  enforced  rest,  fail  to  assume  their 
normal  contour,  the  superabundant  fat  then  l>eing  accumulated  over 
the  abdomen. 

LOCAL  OBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS 

The  local  manifestations  pertaining  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
which  are  not  at  the  same  time  subjective  in  type  are  comparatively 
imim  port  ant.  They  may  be  said  to  constitute  matters  of  clinical 
interest  rather  than  of  especial  practical  significance,  A  few  of  these 
symptoms  are  perhaps  worthy  of  some  allusion. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  is  the  frequent  changed  appear- 
ance of  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  peculiar  contour  of  the  terminal 
phalanges  has  l>een  described  as  *^ clubbed,''  and  is  believed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  tuberculosis.  This  in  a  measure  is  quite  incorrect,  as  in 
uncomplicaled  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis  it  is  raj-e  to  observe  genuine  club- 
bing of  the  finger-tips.  Care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between 
the  so-called  chibbing  of  the  fingers  and  the  marked  forward  incurvation 
of  the  nails.  Properly  speaking,  the  term  *'dublied  fingers''  refers  to 
a  pronounced  thickening  of  the  terminal  phalanges  referable  entirely 
to  the  soft  parts,  without  change  in  the  shaj>e  and  size  of  the  nail. 
This  is  not  altereil  in  any  material  respect,  but  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
give  the  api>earance  of  l>eing  shorteneil  and  broadened.  The  nails 
are  almost  invariably  i^erfectly  straight  and  but  little  cyanosed.  This 
type  of  finger  is  found  in  connection  with  chronic  or  fetid  bronchitis 
and  bronchiectasis,  either  existing  alone  or  complicating  tul^rculosis. 
The  change  which  is  more  definitely  rharacteristic  of  consumption 
is  the  long,  slender,  and  tapering  finger,  devoid  of  any  suggestion  of 
thickening,  but  with  pronounced  incurving  of  the  nails,  which  aiB 
iisualiy  somewhat  cyanosed.  In  pulmonary  tul^erculosis  it  is  not 
uncommon  also  to  note  long,  slim,  and  narrow  hands,  ^ith  slender 
but  non-tapering  fingers,  both  with  and  without  incurving  nails. 

The  skin  of  the  tul>eTcu]ous  patient  is  usually  dry,  although  the 
hands  are  often  cold  and  clammy.    This  element  of  dryness  is  chai^ 


it  h  more  sallow  or  even  cachectic,  and  T^ith  advancing  cardiac  or  respir- 
atory embarrassment  it  is  more  cyanosed  and  sometimes  edematous- 
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Cyanosis  and  edema  will  be  alluded  to  under  Symptoms  Referable  to 
tfie  Circulation. 

The  facial  aspect  and  eomj^t^i<m  may  vary  more  or  less  according  to 
the  particular  tyT>e  of  the  tuberculous  disease.  In  those  with  pronounced 
lymphatic  involvement  the  features  are  coarse*  the  nose  broads  the  lips 
thick,  the  general  contour  of  the  face  somewhat  gross,  and  the  complexion 


.  S.^Dmwinir  of  liHiid^  of  t»  pulmonun,'  ibviLlid  ohowin^  th<*  oft-rmtod  wliRlit  incsurvmjf  of  the 
— ■  "    witJi  cliutmclen^stic  tiif>eriias  of  ihe  fiiifr^ra  both   lAlvr&lh'  unrl  luiteropoHteriorjy. 

muddy.  In  the  distinctly  phthisical  type  the  skin  is  often  extremely 
fair,  with  the  subcutaneous  veins  especially  prominent,  and  sometimes 
the  face  suffused  with  a  hectic  flu^h. 

A  not  infrequent  condition  is  the  hro wish-yellow,  dry;  scaling 
rash  of  pityriasis  versicolor ♦  most  abundant  upon  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES 

The  symptoms  attributable  to  the  circulation  obiserved  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  the  absence  of  recogmzed 
cardiac  lesions,  changes  in  the  heart  itself,  including  its  dislocation, 
symptoms  of  resulting  stasis,  and,  finally ,  pulmonarj^  hemorrhage* 

Increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse-rate  due  to  various  causes  may 
occur  at  any  period  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  is  often  noted 
in  very  early  stages,  and  whan  unassociated  with  other  symptoms 
or  physical  signs  is  frequently  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  threatening 
tuberculous  invasion.  The  truth  is  that  in  many  such  instances  the 
patient  is  already  the  subject  of  tubercle  deposit,  the  evidences  of 
which  thus  far  have  been  incapable  of  precise  determination. 

The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  may  vary  from  a  slightly  increased 
frequency  lo  the  point  of  genuine  tachycardia.  In  some  cases  the 
rapid  pidse-rate  is  temporary  in  duration,  lieing  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation,  aceording  to  external  conditions.  While  gradual 
improvernent  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  absence  of  exciting  causes^ 
it  often  happens  that  the  increased  rapiility  persists  indefinitely*  This 
symptom »  when  present  >  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  possesses  vast  prognostic  import,  and 
suggests  more  imperatively  even  than  fever  the  necessity  of  absolute 
rest.  It  often  occurs  independent  of  fever  or  la  the  absence  of  pvo- 
nouncecl  physical  signs.  When  occurring  in  very  early  stages,  it  rarely 
is  associated  with  an  acceleration  of  respirafion.  Many  patients,  how- 
ever, with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  and  marked  e\ddence-s 
of  active  tuberculous  infection,  fail  to  exhibit  this  symptom  to  any 
extent. 

The  pulse  is  usually  soft  and  easily  compressible,  the  blood-pressure 
apparatus  registering  a  low  arterial  tension  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  some,  however,  it  is  full  and  bounding,  with  associate  cardiac 
excitability,  the  exaggerated  heart  action  at  once  being  recognized 
by  the  stethoscope.  This  form  is  more  frequently  observ^ed  either  in 
connection  with  fever  incident  to  inflammatory  disturbance  or  in  a 
few  liighly  excitable  and  neurotic  subjects.  Not  infrec[uently  the  heart 
appears  unduly  stimulated,  the  sounds  being  noticeably  louder  and  the 
impulse  intensified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  distinct  rise  and 
fall  of  the  stethoscope  with  each  pulsation.  The  soft  and  easily  com- 
pressible pulse  is  also  noted  in  connection  with  more  or  less  waste  of 
nutrition  and  general  exhaustion. 

Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  an  especially  common  symptom  among 

foung  pulmonary  invalids,  in  w^hom  it  is  subject  to  much  variation, 
t  is  found  to  l>e  increased  l>y  slight  exercise  or  nervous  excitement. 
It  may  be  produced  by  card-playing,  animated  conversation,  emo- 
tion, or  the  ingestion  of  a  hearty  meal.  The  pulse  in  such  cases 
is  usually  slow  in  the  morning,  but  suddenly  becomes  accelerated 
upon  the  advent  of  exciting  causes.  In  innumerable  instances  I  ha%'e 
found  not  only  that  rest  is  necessarj'^  in  order  to  reduce  this  disturbance 
to  a  minimum,  but  a  degree  of  isolation  as  well,  even  to  the  exclusion 
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of  the  few  social  diversions  permitted  to  pulmonary  invalids.  As  a 
result  of  the  disturbed  systemic  circulation,  engorgement  of  the 
liver  not  infrequently  takes  place.  A  persisting  enlargement  of  this 
organ  from  passive  congestion  is  undoubtedly  of  very  unfavorable 
prognostic  import. 

In  some  cases  the  increased  pulse-rate  may  be  extreme  without 
being  associated  with  dyspnea  or  other  subjective  symptoms  sufficient 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient.  In  other  instances  there  are 
restlessness,  dyspnea,  cardiac  palpitation,  and  inability  to  sleep.  I 
have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  woman,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  came 
to  Colorado  in  1899  with  moderate  involvement  of  each  lung  and  but 
slight  elevation  of  temperature.  On  account  of  extreme  prostration 
she  was  accompanied  upon  her  journey  by  her  attending,  physician. 
Upon  their  arrival  I  was  informed  that  for  many  weeks  it  had  been 
necessary  for  her  to  maintain  the  recumbent  position  on  account  of  a 
very  rapid  pulse  with  associated  distressing  symptoms.  The  pulse 
remained  from  160  to  180  for  several  weeks,  although  there  was  no 
cardiac  lesion.  It  was  impossible  for  the  patient  to  sit  up  without 
alarming  symptoms  of  collapse.  Liquid  food  was  taken  through  a  drink- 
ing tube.  Emaciation  was  extreme,  the  patient  weighing  but  seventy- 
five  pounds.  Heart  stimulation  was  employed  tentatively,  but  relief 
was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  cautious  administration  of  opiates. 
During  the  four  years  that  she  remained  under  my  observation  she 
exhibited  a  progressive  improvement,  gaining  eighty  pounds  in  weight, 
securing  a  complete  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process,  with  entire  relief 
of  the  tachycardia,  although  residing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  State  at 
an  altitude  of  7500  feet — one-third  higher  than  Denver. 

Increased  frequency  of  the  rate  usually  fails  to  respond  to  the 
employment  of  therapeutic  remedies  calculated  to  slow  the  pulse,  but 
often  yields  to  the  influence  of  rest  and  non-depressing  sedative  agents. 

Acceleration  without  cardiac  involvement  may  be  due  in  part  to 
fever,  anemia,  the  toxins  incident  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  mixed 
infections,  pressure  upon  the  vagus  from  tuberculous  mediastinal  glands, 
and  reduced  intra-arterial  pressure.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
uniform  diminution  of  blood-pressure  exhibited  by  my  patients  in  a 
series  of  examinations  recently  made.  It  would  seem  that  to  some 
extent  this  condition  may  exist  as  a  partial  factor  in  the  production 
of  an  increased  pulse-rate. 

Irregularity  of  the  pulse  during  the  course  of  consumption  occurs 
comparatively  seldom  in  connection  with  increased  frequency.  Occa- 
sionally it  may  exist,  however,  as  may  also  pronounced  slowing  of  the 
pulse.  At  this  time  I  am  attending  a  lady  in  middle  life  who  is  securing 
a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  arrest  following  extensive  active  involve- 
ment of  both  lungs,  with  considerable  excavation.  For  months  there 
have  been  an  absence  of  fever,  marked  diminution  of  cough  and  expec- 
toration, pronounced  gain  in  weight,  and  evidences  of  an  extensive 
fibrosis.  Of  late  she  has  developed  a  disturbing  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  which  has  also  become  very  much  slower  than  formerly,  and  is 
ranging  in  the  neighborhood  of  40.  I  have  been  able  to  recognize  no 
lesion  of  the  heart,  and  the  cause  of  the  bradycardia  remains  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  although  the  probabDity  of  myocarditis  is 
apparent. 

Weakness  of  the  heart  may  develop  as  a  result  of  the  general  exhaus- 
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tian,  for  excessive  loss  of  weight,  fever,  and  anemia  inevitably  produce 
anatomic  changes  in  the  heart  muscle.  In  cases  of  profound  toxemia 
marked  degenerative  changes  are  likel}^  to  result.  Many  observers, 
following  Brehmer's  example,  have  reported  a  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  heart  of  phthisic al   patients* 

Entlocarditis  is  not  especially  uncommon  as  a  compiication  of 
pulmonary  tulierculosiB,  in  many  instances  the  condition  resulting 
through  the  influence  of  secondary  infection.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  valvular  changes  incident  to  the  endocardial  involvement,  a 
systolic  murmur  is  often  detected  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  valve,! 
especially  if  anemia  is  profound.  An  accentuated  second  sound  is 
exceedingly  common  on  accoimt  of  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
in  the  pulmonary-  artery  and  the  consequent  increased  arterial  pressure. 
As  an  indirect  result  of  the  obstructed  blood -current  in  the  pulmonary 
arterj^  eventual  dilatation  of  the  right  ventncle  may  ensue,  and  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation  may  also  develop.  The  embarrassed  pulmonary 
circulation  is  seen  more  frequently  in  eases  of  considerable  pneumonic 
consolidation,  extensive  fibroRis,  and  emphysema,  iis  in  these  conditions 
especially  are  the  demands  upon  the  right  heart  more  insistent. 

Varying  degrees  of  stasis  in  the  les^ser  circulation  arise  as  the  direct 
effect  of  well-defined  cartliac  lUsturbance,  although  to  this  cause  there 
sometimes  is  added  a  hydremic  condition  of  the  blood.  Congestion  of 
the  pulmonarj'  circulation  results  chiefly  fi*om  a  disproportionate 
weakness  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  The  blood  l)eing  forced  back 
into  the  pulmonary  veins,  there  is  necessaril}^  an  obstruction  to  the 
onward  flow  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  which  causes  hypertrophy  and] 
final  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  condition  known  as  passive 
congestion  of  the  lungs  is  essentially  the  result  of  mechanical  obstnictiori 
to  the  pulmonary  circulation  arising  from  cardiac  weakness  with  or 
without  mitral  lesion. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  usually  indefinite  in  character,  i 
although  cyanosit^  and  increasing  dyspnea  are  often  manifest.  Pains* 
taking  examination  of  the  chest  may  disclose  at  the  bases  a  diminished 
intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds,  with  slight  changes  iji  pitch  and 
quality.  A  moderate  amount  of  moisture  in  the  finer  bronchioleii 
may  be  detected  in  this  region.  If  the  congestion  is  extreme,  par* 
ticularly  when  associated  with  fever  and  certain  inflammatory  conditions 
complicating  tuberculosis,  changers  take  ^lace  in  the  dependent  portions 
of  the  hmg,  to  which  the  term  ''hypostatic  congestion''  is  applied. 
This  is  especially  likely  to  resiJt  -when  the  patients  are  bedridden  and 
essential  changes  are  recognised  upon  examination.  These  consist  of 
impaired  resonance  upon  percussion  ovei'  the  affected  areas.  *iiminution 
or  absence  of  respiratory  sounds,  which,  if  recognized,  are  almost  tubu- 
lar in  quality,  with  elevation  of  pitch  and  change  of  rhj^hm,  and 
attended  also  by  an  abundance  of  bubbling  rS-les.  In  such  cases  the 
cyanosis  and  dyspnea  are  very  apparent.  The  cough  is  loo.se  and  pro- 
ductive, the  expectoration  being  frothy*  with  occasional  slight  tinges  of 
blood.  This  condition  ma}'  l>e  as^^ociated  with  small  areas  of  consoli- 
dated pulmonary  tissue.  The  hyp  astatic  congestion  is  u.sually  bilaterali 
unless  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  lie  for  long  periods  upon  one  side. 

Edema  of  the  lungs ^  consisting  of  transudation  of  the  watery 
constituents  of  the  blood  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  may  result  from  the 
combined  effect  of  several  causes.     It  may  appear  at  times  of  great 
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■  debility^  with  pronouDced  anemia,  or  perhaps  in  association  with 
advanced  kidney  le^sions,  or  it  may  result  from  an  acute  bronchopneu- 
monia. It  may  be  observed  at  times  as  the  direct  effect  of  a  sudden 
loss  of  heart  power  from  any  cause.  In  several  instances  I  have  noted 
this  dktressmg  condition  a^  a  delayed  result  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
though  in  such  cases  a  more  direct  cause  should  be  ascribed  to  the 

(developing  bronchopoeumouia  consequent  upon  the  aspiration  of  blood. 
I  have  seen  its  development  following  carefuJJy  graduated  subcutaneous 
mjections  of  salt  solution,  which  were  imperatively  demanded  to  over- 
come an  alarming  collapse  attending  the  enormous  loss  of  blood  incident 
to  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Such  a  clinical  phenomenon  would  appear 
to  be  rather  in  line  with  the  observations  of  those  who  report  increasing 
general  edema  following  the  administration  of  salt  solution  in  nephritis. 
The  symptoms  consist  of  intense  dyspnea^  cyanosis,  and  cough. 
The  ex i}eet oration  is  usually  copious,  distinctly  frothy,  and  tinged 
with  bright  blood.  There  is  dulness  upon  percussion »  and  frequently 
absence  of  breath -sounds,  with  inntmierable  bubbling  rAles,  chiefly 
at  the  bas^.  Loud,  coarse  bubbling  sounds  referred  to  the  trachea, 
commonly  called  the  death -rat  tie,  m^y  attend  the  respiratory  effort. 

■  As  a  remote  effect  of  cardiac  w'eakness  there  is  seen  general  edema 

of  the  ankles »  feet,  hands,  and  even  of  the  face.  The  swelling  of  the 
face,  as  well  as  of  the  extremities,  Ls  not,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  symmetric. 
One  foot  or  ankle  is  usually  swollen  considerably  more  than  the  other. 

I  This  is  often  true  of  the  hands  as  welL  The  swelling  of  the  face  may  be 
recognised  upon  one  side  l:>efore  the  other  shows  any  evidence  of  edema. 
C>mno®is  of  the  face  is,  of  course,  present  to  a  like  degree  upon  both  sides, 
B^  weU  as  in  the  finger-nails.  A  unilateral  flushing  of  one  cheek,  how- 
ever, due  to  vasomotor  change,  without  other  evidence  of  cardiac 
disturbance,  is  frequently  witnessed. 
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CHAPTER  XXn 
PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  hemorrhagic  onset  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  hemoptysis  may 
take  plaee  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  di.sease,  apparently  without 
regard  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  morbid  pulmonary  change.  Its 
development  is  entirely  independent  of  subjective  symptoms  or  physical 
signs.  It  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  fever,  cough,  emaciation,  pul- 
monary^ excavation,  and  recognized  cardiac  or  circulatory  disturbance. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  health  and  vigor  alarming  hemorrhages 
are  not  uncommonly  experienced,  a  copious  loss  of  blood  suggesting 
the  probability  of  a  ruptured  pulmonary  aneurj-'sm.  Upon  the  other 
handp  many  consumptives  are  permitted  to  linger  for  years  without 
hemorrhagic  experiencet  although  the  lungs  are  known  to  have  undergone 
yery  extensive  destructive  change. 

Various  observers  have  reported  the  proportion  of  pulmonar>^  invalids 
Buffering  from  hemorrhage  to  be  from  20  to  80  per  cent.     In  considering 
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such  diverse  statements,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  widely 
diffeiing  conditions  under  which  the  respective  groups  of  patients 
were  observed* 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  hemorrhages  should  l>e  decidedly  more 
frequent  among  invalids  who  are  not  subject  to  disciplinary  control 
than  among  those  confined  within  closed  sanatoria*  The  striking 
disparity  recorded  as  to  the  fi^quency  of  hemorrhages  within  and 
without  sanatoria  has  l>een  asserted  to  be  incipient  purely  to  the 
supervisory  r^^rime  practised  in  such  institutions.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  incipient  character  of  these  cases  is  account- 
able in  part  for  the  disproportionate  observation.  In  addition,  the 
admirable  discipline  enforced  in  sanatoria  is  of  undoubted  benefit  in 
greatly  minimuing  the  tendency  to  hemoptysis.  According  to  the 
rigidity  of  supervision,  either  within  or  without  institutions*  hemor- 
rhages are  invariably  les**  frequent.  In  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  ^>een  privileged  to  observe  a  large  number  of  cases  outside  of 
sanatoria  it  has  b^en  found  that  hemorrhagic  patients  always  exhibit 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  this  respect  upon  the  inauguration  of 
supervisory  controL  My  own  experience,  which  was  reported  in  1901, 
embodied  the  analysis  of  457  hemorrhagic  cases  occurring  at  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  thsetisc,  out  of  a  total  number  of  900  patients,  20  per 
cent,  of  whom  exhilnted  a  distinctly  hemorrhage  onset  of  their  pul- 
monary affection.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cases,  or  over  S2  per 
cent.,  occurred  l>efore  the  patients  came  under  my  observation*  Of 
these,  only  97,  or  one  in  four,  suffered  subsequent  recurrences. 

Sometimes  there  is  observecl  a  rather  striking  periotiicity  in  the 
development  of  hemorrhages.  Long  periods  with  but  comparatively 
few  and  insignificant  hemoptyses  have  been  followed  repeatedly  by  a, 
disquieting  frequency  of  these  manifestations  among  my  patients, 
suggesting  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  No  bacterlologic  studies 
thus  far  have  sufficiently  explainetl  such  periodic  evolution  of  symptoms, 
although  pnenmococci  have  been  demonstrated  by  Ravenel  to  be 
present  in  some  hemorrhagic  cases.  I  have  noted  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  these  hemorrhages  in  Colorado  during  the  spring  months, 
coincident  with  abrupt  changes  in  the  weather.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  led  to  regard  their  greater  frequency  at  this  season,  cor- 
responding with  periods  of  variability  in  temperature,  increased  wind 
movement,  and  agitation  of  dust,  a.s  explainable  in  part  by  a  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  At  such  times  I  have  been  forced  earnestly  to 
admonish  patients  against  undue  exposure  to  wind  and  dust. 

The  form  or  extent  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  varies  from  a  slight 
spitting  of  blood  to  an  immediatel.y  fatal  termination  resulting  from 
the  perforation  of  a  pulmonary  aneurysm. 

As  a  rule,  but  little  importance  is  attached  by  physicians  to  slight 
bloody  discol orations  of  the  sputum.  A  great  difference  is  observed, 
however,  among  consumptives  in  the  mental  effect  produced  even  by 
apparently  insignificant  hemorrhagic  manifestations.  The  presence  of 
but  little  blood  in  the  expectoration  is  sufficient  with  some  not  only 
to  induce  an  unfortunate  mental  disquietude,  but  even  to  arouse  the 
wildest  fears,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  utter  demoralization.  Others 
who  have  become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  occasional  hemoptyses 
apparently  attach  but  trifling  importance  to  the  expulsion  of  several 
mouthfuls  of  blood*     Many  patients,  priding  themselves  upon  their 
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pubst  experieaceSi  are  inclined  to  \iew  succeeding  hemorrhages  with 
manifest  indiflference  ^nd  to  di.s regard  precautionary*^  admonitions 
calculated  to  prevent  their  recurretice  and  minimize  their  severity. 
Either  of  these  extreme  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  invalid  is  especially 
unfortuaate,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  inculcating  a 
correct  and  rational  conception  as  to  the  true  significance  even  of  slight 
hennopt>'si3.  In  all  cases  where  there  m  any  considerable  admixture 
of  blooci  in  the  expectoration  it  has  been  my  habit,  regartlless  of  the 
history^  of  pre\ioyi3  heniorrliages,  to  acquaint  the  patient  in  a  reassuiing 
but  conservative  manner  with  the  possibility  of  approaching  hemoptysis. 
I  have  learned  to  regard  these  bloody  discolorations  of  the  sputum  in 
many  instances  as  precursory  manifestations  of  a  severe  hemorrhage, 
which  may  often  be  avoided  upon  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
measures.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  inform  patients  affecting  a  disdain 
for  theee  occurrences  that  the  early  slight  hemoptysis  is  analogous  to 
the  warning  signal  displayed  in  front  of  an  approaching  train,  which 
may  be  ignored  only  through  risk  of  imminent  perib  The  impending 
danger  relates  not  to  the  slight  hemoptysis  itself,  l>ut,  like  the  pre- 
cautionary signal,  to  its  mgnificance.  Many  threatening  hemorrhages 
have  been  avoided  by  an  immediate  insistence  upon  rest,  diet,  and 
other  details  of  management. 

Moderate  hemorrhages  may  occur  at  any  time,  either  following 
exerciiiet  mental  excitements  violent  coughs  a  hearty  meal,  absolute 
quiet,  or  during  sleep.  By  moderate  hemorrhages  are  meant  the 
expectoration  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of  bright  arterial  blood. 
While  some  hemorrhages  of  this  character  may  result  from  prolonged 
and  violent  coughing,  others  are  entirely  unassociated  with  cough  only 
in  so  far  as  the  hemorrhage  itself  serves  to  furnish  an  exciting  cause* 
Injudicious  exercise  and  excitement  must  l^e  regarded  as  potent  factors 
in  the  production  of  hemoptysis »  on  account  of  the  increased  arterial 
tension  often  induced-  Many  patients  present  a  history  of  hemorrhage 
from  prolonged  and  rapid  walking,  lifting,  running  to  catch  a  car, 
riding  a  bicycle,  driving  an  automobile  or  a  fast  horse,  or  other  forms 
of  physical  exercise  and  reci"eation.  Others  suffer  a  similar  experience 
as  a  result  of  undue  nervous  excitement  incident  to  attendance  at  the 
mating  or  ball-gome,  card-playing,  heated  argument,  gi'ief,  or  excessive 
wornk\  Hemoptysis  is  induced  not  uncommonly  by  inhalation  of  the 
overheated  and  vitiated  air  of  public  buildings  and  conveyances.  I 
_have  bad  occasion  to  note  this  occurrence  in  several  instances  at  public 
athering^,  upon  street-cars,  steam  conveyances,  and  in  poorly  ventilated 
ipartments.  Despit-e  the  enforcement  of  a  disciplinarj^  regime,  numer- 
ous hemorrhages  have  taken  place  among  my  patients  w^hile  silting 
quietly  in  a  reclining  chair  or  resting  in  a  recimibent  position  upon  a 
couch.  Not  infrequently  they  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of  all 
mental  or  nervous  disturbance*  and  even  during  profound  sleep.  1 
recall  several  instances  of  fatal  pulmonary  hemorrhage  developing  in 
the  midst  of  deep  slumber.  While  a  history'  of  disturbing  dreams 
is  sometimes  elicited,  the  patient  in  many  cases  is  overcome  by  an  inun- 
dating jsanguineous  flood  during  unconscious  repose.  Distinct  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  pulmonarv'  hemorrhage  are  entirely  absent, 
BS  a  rule.  There  may  be  a  brief  initial  feeling  of  oppression  in  the 
chest,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  warmth  under  the  sternum,  a  saltish 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  expectoration  of  bright  bloodi  which  rises 
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rapidly  in  the  throat  and  is  expelled  in  raouthfuls.  The  cough  is  more 
or  less  chokingp  rattling,  excitable,  and  sometimes  even  explosive  in 
character*  The  bleeding  may  pei-siat  for  several  minutes,  and  tiisappear 
altogether,  or,  after  an  interval  of  quiet,  it  may  lie  followed  by  one  or 
several  recurrences.  From  my  experience  in  moderately  high  altitudes 
I  have  been  led  to  expect,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  at  least  one  or 
two  repetitions  of  the  initial  hemorrhage  l:>efore  the  bleeding  may  be 
regarded  aa  under  Siitisfactory  control.  The  expectoration  of  clots  or 
blood-stained  sputum  usuall}'  pei^ists  for  several  days  after  the  arterial 
hemorrhage  has  ceased.  The  dots,  which  are  dark  in  color*  heavy, 
and  airfess,  graduall}^  diminish  in  quantity  and  become  lighter  in  color 
until  the  expectoration  is  free  from  blood. 

After  moderate  oi^  severe  hemorrhages  the  sputum  does  not  always 
assume  its  previoua  groa^  characteristics^  certain  changes  in  the  quantity 
and  appearance  being  discerned.  The  expectoration  may  lie  diminished  or 
increased,  and  its  nature  either  more  distinctly  purulent  or  more  frothy 
t  ban  pri o r  to  t  he  he  mo p t  y sis .  A  n o  t  a bl e  i^du c  t  ion  o f  cough  an d  e x  ( )ec t o ra- 
tion  is  not  uncommon  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  The  abatement  of 
forme  r  pa  ro  xy  s  m  ai  c  ou  gh  is  o  ft  en  conspi  eu  ous .  A  pre  vio  us  fro  t  h  }-  e  xpec- 
toration  sometimes  disappears  almost  entirely  after  a  brisk  iiemorrhagie, 
presumably  on  account  of  the  depletion  of  congested  pulmonary  areas. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  purulent  secretions  in  the  respiratory  tract,  as 
a  rule,  are  increased  for  protracted  periods.  Upon  the  advent  of 
bronchopneumonia  from  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  finer  bronchioles 
the  expectoration  ceases  altogether.  Upon  the  development,  however, 
of  pulmonary  edema,  the  expectoration  becomes  copious  in  amount  and 
frothy  in  character,  with  noticeable  bloody  discoloration. 

The  most  set^erv  jorm  results  from  the  perforation  of  a  pidmonary 
aneurysm  or  the  rupture  of  a  fair-sized  artery  travei'sing  a  pulmonary 
cavity.  These  hemorrhai^es  are  often  immechately  fatal ^  the  patient 
being  literally  drowned  in  his  own  blotnl  They  occur  without  the 
slightest  wiirning.  and  after  a  few  moments  of  inexpressible  anguish  all 
may  be  over.  If  the  bronchial  tubes  are  not  completely  inundate 
by  the  uncontrollable  torrent  of  blood,  there  still  remains  the  imminent 
danger  of  death  from  complete  exsanguination  and  collapse.  In 
institutions  accepting  patients  in  all  stages  of  consumption  it  is  not 
uncommon  that  tlie  unfortunate  victim  of  this  type  of  hemorrhage  is 
foimd  in  the  morning  to  have  experienced  the  terrible  onslaught  during 
sleep,  and  to  have  expircil  without  warning  and  without  assistance. 
It  is  astonishing,  however^  to  note  what  enormous  quantities  of  blood 
may  be  lost  during  a  single  hemorrhage  without  causing  death.  In 
many  instances  I  have  witnessed  the  loss  of  over  a  quart  of  blood 
at  such  a  time,  which  w^as  followed  at  short  intervals  by  recurrence-s  of 
almost  incredible  amount.  In  such  cases  the  blood  is  seen  literally  t^ 
gush  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils*  the  choking  being  extreme ♦  and 
the  spectacle,  to  say  the  least,  terrifying  and  revolting.  Tire  cough  is 
essentially  explosive  at  such  a  time,  large  quantities  of  blood  being 
precipitated  in  all  directions.  Several  times  I  have  seen  the  blomi 
expelleil  with  violence  over  the  foot  of  the  lied,  bespattering  the  w*all 
of  the  room  antl  saturating  the  clothinj^  of  the  nurse  and  attendants. 
During  such  a  hemorrhage  it  is  inevitable  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  further 
intensifies  the  distressing  experience.     Provided  the  invalid  does  not 
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succumb  immediately  to  asphyxiation  or  shock,  sufficient  elottbig  may 
ensue  to  produce  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  hemorrhagic  flooth  In 
this  event  the  patient  is  more  or  less  in  collapse,  greatly  exsanguinated, 
the  countenance  pallid,  respiration  sighing,  pulse  exceedingly  weak 
and  rapidr — if,  in  fact,  this  is  at  all  palpable,^skin  clammy,  extremi- 
ties cold,  and  the  face  and  brow  covered  with  copious  pei^piration. 
In  such  eases  it  has  been  my  lot  to  observe  several  times  a  complete 
disappearance  of  the  pulse  for  several  houi*s,  complete  unconscious- 
neas,  and  violent  delirium,  followed  by  recovery  from  the  hemor- 
rtiage  and  ultimate  arrest  of  the  untierlying  tu1)ercnlous  process. 
Several  individuals  enjoying  an  active  and  useful  existence  have  in 
years  past  undergone  experiences  similar  to  the  above,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  hemorrhages  of  this  chara<*ter  are  attended  b_v  a 
speedy  fatal  termination.  Profound  nervous  and  mental  disturbances 
accompanying  pulmonary  hemorrhage  are  not,  as  a  rule,  frequent, 
although  occasionally  observed.  Delirium  is  marked  only  after  exces- 
sive bleeding,  and  then  rai^ly.  I  mcall  Init  few  instances  of  this  kind. 
A  patient  has  recently  exf>erienced  one  of  these  almost  indescribable 
hemorrhages  during  sleep.  The  delirium  was  immediately  violent 
and  maniacal,  the  invalid  for  five  or  six  hours  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  the  screams  being  interrupted  by  repeated  hemorrhages.  The 
initial  loss  of  blood  wiui  consitlerably  in  excess  of  one  quart.  The  pulse 
could  not  be  felt  for  an  hour,  and  I  certainly  expected  every  moment 
to  be  his  last.  After  excessive  stimulation  and  the  administration 
of  a  large  amount  of  morphin  comparative  quiet  was  restored,  and  upon 
tlie  following  day  the  patient  could  not  remember  the  occurrences  of 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  not  even  to  having  ex|>erienced  a 
pulraonar>^  hemorrhage.  Another  patient,  a  lady  of  forty-two  years, 
after  a  copious  and  exceedingly  alarming  hemorrhage,  remaineti  mark- 
edly delirious  for  two  w^eeks.  Suicidal  mania  has  lieen  exhil>ited  in 
several  cases  as  a  direct  result  of  the  hemorrhage.  While  hysteria, 
melancholia^  or  functional  nervous  disturbances  do  not  often  occur 
during  severe  pulmonaiy  hemorrhage,  their  subsequent  development 
is  not  infrequejit* 

Pulmonary  hemorrhages  should  be  considered  further  with  reference 
to  their  immaiifiir  and  remote  effects . 

The  immediate  effects  consist  of  the  essential  danger  to  life  attend- 
ing the  occurrence  of  this  unfortimate  complication.  The  first  danger 
fa  that  of  asphyxiation  from  inundation  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
m  followed  by  the  ponisibility  of  sudden  collapse  from  the  shock  incident 
to  the  more  or  less  complete  exsanguination.  Upon  survival  of  these 
early  tlangers  there  exists  the  problem  of  general  exhaustion.  In  my 
Dw^n  experience «  by  far  the  most  imminent  peril  attaching  to  the 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  the  alarming  frequency 
with  w*hich  bronchopneumonia  develops.  ITiis  much-to-l:>e-f  eared 
complication,  which,  following  a  hemorrhage,  is  almost  universally 
fatah  may  supervene  entirely  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  hemorrhage 
or  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient.  No  one  can  foretell  that 
the  aspiration  form  of  pneumonia  will  not  terminate  life  after  hemor* 
rhages  which  are  apparently  l>enign  in  type.  Several  times  have 
I  observed  its  dread  onset  following  the  expectoration  of  but  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  in  patients  with  little  tuljerculous  infection.  Others, 
despite  a  greatly  reduced  physical  condition,  have  survived  numerous 
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hemorrhages  without  its  development.  This  complication  may  appear 
insidiously,  or  it9  onset  may  be  displayed  with  abrupt  symptoms. 
I  have  never  ssen  it  develop  later  than  the  fourth  day*  The  fever  may 
rise  suddenly  on  the  second  day,  and  remain  elevated  in  the  neigh lx>r- 
hood  of  103°  or  104°  F.J  or  the  temperature  may  l^egin  a  gnulual  ascent 
upon  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Aft^r  two  or  three  days  of  rising 
temperatui*e  following  the  hemorrhage,  the  respirations  tecome  corres- 
pondingly rapid  and  the  pulse  greatly  accelerated,  weak,  and  easily 
compressible.  The  face  at  first  is  suffused,  and  later  becomes  cya- 
notic. The  eountenance  in  the  beginning  is  animated,  the  expression 
anxious,  with  the  temperament  somewhat  excitable*  The  tongue  is 
furred,  and  the  breath  heav}^  and  foul,  despite  free  catharsis.  With 
increaxsing  cyanosis  involving  the  nails  and  face,  the  mental  condition 
often  changes  from  a  state  of  excitability  to  hebetude,  although  not 
invariably.  From  a  large  exx>erience  with  such  cases  1  can  assert 
that  I  have  never  witnessed  a  recurrence  of  hemorrhage  after  the 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  have  once  become  defined.  Neither  have  I 
found  the  cough  to  be  a  factor  of  any  importance  at  this  time.  This, 
together  with  the  expectoration,  usually  disappears  entirely  with  the 
rise  of  temperature  and  continued  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration. 
No  pronounced  morning  i*emis.sions  of  temperature  are  exhibited,  as  a 
rule,  and  no  sweats.  -The  respirations  rapitUy  Income  more  labored, 
the  alse  of  the  nose  dilating  with  each  respiratory  act.  At  this  time  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  t^'pe  of  respiration  may  lie  observed.  The  pulse  oft^n 
rises  to  160  or  over,  and  is  of  exceedingly  poor  qualitj%  in  spite  of  every 
effort  toward  stimulation.  Stupor,  with  or  without  delirium,  makes 
its  appearance.  The  patient,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  speedily 
succumbs,  the  duration  of  the  condition  seldom  lasting  over  four  or 
five  days  after  the  onset  of  pneumonia. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  tlemonstrate  the  physical  signs  of  pul- 
monary consolidation  in  order  to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  broncho- 
pneumonia. A  satisfactory  examination  of  the  patient  is  often 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  tlifficulty  of  access  to  the  back.  The 
subjective  symptom's  above  described,  occurring  a  few^  days  following 
hemorrhage,  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  gravest  fears  and  the 
rendering;   of  an   unfavorable   prognosis. 

The  remote  effects  of  pulmonar>'  hemorrhage  are  varied  to  a  eon- 
Biderable  extent,  its  influence  upon  ultimate  prognosis,  therefoi-e,  being 
somewhat  uncertain.  While  unquestionably  good  results  may  occa- 
sionally follow  severe  hemorrhages,  such  happy  effects  are,  upon  the 
whole,  infrequent. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  hemorrhagic  cases,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  expected  to  do  better  than  the  non-hemorrhagic.  If  true,  this  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  onset  of  a  brisk  hemorrhage 
early  in  the  disease  may  lead  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
rational  management.  I  have  been  unable  personally  to  a.scribe 
to  hemorrhage  cases  as  a  class  any  distinctly  favorable  or  unfavor- 

table  influence  upon  the  ultimate  prognosis.  Of  my  cases  taken  as 
a  whole,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  hemorrhage,  68.5  per  cent, 
have  been  reported  as  showing  improvement.  By  this  is  meant  a 
material  lessening  of  the  activity  of  the  tul)erculous  process,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  physical  signs,  a  diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration, 
a  reduction  of  pulse  and  temperature,  with  increased  appetite,  digestion. 
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mnd  weight.     On  account  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  cases^ 

most  of  them  far  advanced  in  type^  it  is  perhaps  better,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  in  this  connection  not  to  confine  the  analysis  merely 
to  the  completely  arrested  cases.  Of  the  hemorrhajB^c  cases,  which 
constitute  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  numlier,  67.8  per  cent. 
hftve  been  reported  as  improved.  This  comparison  in  itself  fails  to 
mdicate  any  special  influence  of  the  hemorrhage  upon  the  course  of 
the  diseitjse.  It  is  noteworthy  that  one-fifth  of  these  hemorrhages 
occurred  as  the  initial  symptom  of  tuberculosis,  and  impelled  the  patient, 
apparently  in  good  health,  to  adapt  himself  without  delay  to  a  method 
of  li\ing  appropriate  for  pulmonary  invalids^  thus  establishing  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  improvement  for  this  particular  class  of 
iorrhagic  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  specific  instances 
Mlustrat«  dearly  the  remote  deleterious  effects  of  hemorrhage  occurring 
lAter  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  should  be  rememljered  that 
bemorrhage  per  se  is  but  one  of  many  manifestations  peculiar  to  a  dis- 
la^e  which  exhibits  widely  differing  pathologic  conditions.  This  single 
mptom,  associated  with  all  manner  of  complicating  conditions p  is  pos- 
\in  €lifferent  indixiduals.  of  varjdng  degrees  of  clinical  importance. 
In  exceptional  eases  the  hemorrhage  has  been  found  to  exert  an  influence 
for  good»  as  shown  by  diminished  cough  and  expectoration,  lessened 
^temperature,  improved  appetite,  and  increase  in  weight.  It  is  some- 
ttmes  po^ble  to  date  the  beginning  of  definite  improvement  from  the 
onset  of  pulmonary*  hemorrhage,  but  in  general  its  prognostic  significance 
in  advanced  phthisis  is  distinctly  unfavorable.  There  inevitably  results 
!  a  decided  loss  of  weight  from  the  diminished  alimentation,  and  a  pro- 
^^nouncefl  diminution  of  resistance  from  the  moi'e  or  less  prolonged 
^H confinement.  Digestion  is  usually  impaired  for  a  time  by  tlie  employ- 
^H.tnent  of  opiates,  which  are  necessitated  by  the  frequent  irritating 
^V cough.  Wliile  in  many  instances  a  gradual  return  to  previous  conditions 
'  may  reasonably  L>e  expected,  the  intercurrent  complication,  neverthe- 
less* has  constituted  an  unfortunate  interruption  to  forward  progress, 
invol\'ing  in  sS.  cases  loss  of  time,  and  in  some,  of  opportunity. 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  relation  of  hemorrhage  to  such 
atmospheric  conditions  as  wind  and  dust.  In  addition  to  these  factors, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  exciting  causes,  other  climatic  attributes 
%'e  been  found  to  exert  an  influence  for  and  agamst  the  production 
if  hemorrhage.  Extreme  variability  of  temperature  is  perhaps  a 
\tuctor  of  some  importance.  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  sjjecial 
diflFerence  in  the  frequency  of  pulmonar^^  hemorrhage  during  the  winter 
or  summer  months,  and  am  unable,  therefore^  to  conclude  that  the 
eon  tinned  inhalation  of  cold  air  is  at  all  instrumental  in  its  causation. 
The  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  with  an  increased  amount  of  'wind 
knd  dust»  incident  to  the  springtime  in  Colorado,  have  lieen  associated 
Urith  an  increav^d  numl>er  of  pulmonar>^  hemorrhages,  ^ving  rise  to  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  causal  relation.  Perhaps  the  chief  interest 
us  regards  the  relation  of  hemorrhage  to  climate  centers  in  the  influence 
of  altitude.  In  the  past,  the  conviction  has  l>een  somewhat  general 
that  attitude  directly  increases  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  This 
more  or  less  popular  notion  is  not  based  upon  the  substantial  facts  of 
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[experience.  From  a  physiologic  standpoint  it  would  appear  that  the 
loie^ed  depth  iind  frequency  of  the  respirations,  together  with  the 
ite  and  vigor  of  the  heart  contractions  incident  to  moderate  altit  ude^, 
would  produce  an  acceleration  of  blood-fiow  and  an  equalization  of  the 
circulation  throughout  the  body.  In  addition  to  this  tendency  toward 
the  avoidance  of  local  stasis  in  the  lungs  in  appropriate  cases,  recent 
experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  blood-pressure  is  lower 
in  high  altitudes  than  at  seadeveh  The  assumption,  therefoit*,  seetns 
well  foundetl  that  pulmonaiy  hemorrhage  in  high  altitudes  shoiUd  be 
distinctly  lessened  in  cases  juthciously  selected  with  reference  to  other 
considerations.  My  own  experience  in  Colorado  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  view.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  ciises  to  which  allusion  has 
previously  l>een  made  have  experienced  a  recurrence  of  their  pulmonary 
hemorrhages  subsequent  to  arrival  in  Colorado,  Quoting  from  my 
analysi!^  of  hemorrhages  in  Colorado:  *'  It  is  further  of  interest  to  know 
that  of  the  97  recurrences,  Z4  were  in  indivKluals  who  had  experienced 
a  hemorrhage  within  two  weeks  Ix^fore  arrival,  and  in  whom  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  the  direct  results  hati  not  been  fully  overcome.  In 
fact,  nearly  half  of  these  had  their  hemorrhage  on  the  train  or  immeth- 

»ately  prior  to  leaving  home.  Twenty-two  of  the  recurrent  hemorrhages 
in  Colorado  were  exhil>ited  by  people  in  whom  the  bleeding  not  only 
took  place  shortly  before  arrival,  but  the  recurrence  within  a  ver>'  few 
days  thereafter.  It  is  obvious  that  such  cases  should  not  be  embraced 
in  the  category  of  *  hemorrhages  in  Colorado. '  as  the  specific  cause  was 
put  in  oj^eration  Ijefore  arrived.  Should  these  be  excluded,  and  rightly 
so,  the  percentage  of  recurrencefi  would  \>e  materially  diminisheiL  On 
the  other  hand,  47  cases  were  found  to  have  bleil  mom  or  less  profusely 
within  one  or  two  weeks  before  arrival,  yet  have  never  suffered  a  return 
since  residing  in  the  higher  altitude.  Seventy-one  patients  experienced 
their  firM  hemorrhage  after  coming  to  Colorado.  Forty  of  these 
exhibited  very  extensive  acivanced  infection,  presenting  such  conditions 
as  would  \ye  likely  to  occasion  hemorrhage  anywhere.  Of  the  31  which 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  general  gain,  a  large  proportion  resulted 
from  a  distinct  assignable  cause.*'  My  experience  during  the  six  years 
subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  these  statistics  parallels  closely  the 
analytic  results  previously  obtained. 

Hemorrhages  ptr  se  constitute  neither  an  indication  nor  a  con- 
traindication for  high  altitudes.  The  choice  of  climate  should  be  made 
with  reference  to  all  the  several  phases  and  conditions,  without  special 
attention  to  hemorrhage  itself.  A  small  proportion  of  recurrences 
may  be  expected  in  moderate  altitudes,  and  this  number  may  be 
diminished  still  more  by  the  institution  of  proper  supervisory  controU 
Recurrences  are  more  prone  to  ensue  in  those  patients  who  bled  from 
the  Umgs  sliortly  before  arrivab  in  which  event  the  subsequent  hemor- 
rhages are  likely  to  take  place  during  the  first  few  days  of  residence  in 
higher  altitudes.  Primary  hemorrhages  are  comparatively  rare  in 
moderate  altitudes,  and,  a.-^  a  rule,  occur  in  cases  with  active  and  exten- 
sive excavation  or  as  a  result  of  some  palpable  indiscretion.  While 
■  hemorrhages  are  less  apt  to  take  place  in  higher  altitudes  than  at 
aea-level,  they  are,  however,  decidedly  more  severe  and  associated 
with  greater  shock.  Hemorrhages  occurring  in  Colorado  do  not,  as 
a  ride  J  conform  to  the  benign  type  so  often  observed  at  sea-level. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


SYMPTOMS  REFERABLE  TO  THE  DIGESTIVE 
APPARATUS 

Disturbances  in  the  alimentary  tract   may  relate  either  to  the 
stomach  or  to  the  intestine. 


STOI^ACH  SYMPTOMS 

Gastric  disturbances  are  by  no  means  common  to  all  cases  of  pulmo- 
naiy  tuberculosis-  A  large  numt)er  of  patients  are  able  to  take  pro* 
digious  quantities  of  food  and  digest  it  with  apparent  ease.  An  exr^ellent 
appetite  with  ability  t^  digest  food  is  sometimes  noted  to  an  astonish ing 
depiee,  even  in  advanced  causes,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  fever 
and  extensive  pathologic  change.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  a  large 
dass  of  patients  who  exhibit  disorders  of  digestion  with  confirmed  Joss 
of  appetite  in  the  very  early  stages  of  cons\imption,  or  long  before  the 
development  of  the  disease*  In  such  cases  the  gastric  symptoms  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  pei'sist  thmughout  the  entire  course-  In  another 
class  of  patients  the  stomach  disturbances  are  of  temporary  duration, 
though  subject  to  frequent  recurrences  by  virtue  of  fever,  nervous  excite- 
ment»  genera]  exhaustion,  and  indiscretions  of  diet.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that  the  functional  power  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  not  impaired  moi-e  frequently  and  seriously  by  reason  of  these 
causes.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  lack  of  exercise, 
the  toxemia,  malnutrition >  and  coexistence  of  psy c h on eu roses.  The 
constancy  and  severity  of  the  gastric  symptoms  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  extent  of  pulmonary  lesions.  Generally  speaking,  the  indiges- 
tion is  more  apparent  and  obstinate  in  the  presence  of  continued  eleva- 
tions of  temperaturet  general  weakness,  and  functional  nervous  dis- 
turbances. In  very  many  cases,  particularly  of  the  neurotic  t^'pe,  it 
t3  known  that  an  actual  structural  change  in  the  digestive  apparatus  is 
not  essential  for  the  procluction  of  the  various  symptoms  of  functional 
deransreinent.  It  is  of  further  interest  to  note  that  sevei'e  dyspeptic 
manifest  at  ions  often  occur  in  the  presence  of  normal  gastric  secretions. 
A  predominating  effect,  then,  may  be  ascribed  in  many  patients  to  the 
depraved  nutrition,  the  anemia,  the  nostalgia,  and  the  enforced  quiet. 
In  addition  to  these  influences^  the  profound  psychoneurotic  condition 
so  common  among  pulmonary  invalids  is  an  etiologic  factor  of  especial 
importance.  Often  this  functional  derangement  is  responsible  for  a 
picturesque  display  of  clinical  manifestations.  The  symptoms  referable 
to  the  stomach  partake  essentially  of  the  nature  of  sensor}^  neuroses, 
neurasthenic  consumptives  l>eing  notoriously  introspective  and  hypo- 
chondriacaL  Various  caa.ses  may  operate  in  individual  cases  toward 
the  production  of  gastnc  disturbance.  The  organic  changes  sometimes 
relate  to  a  preexisting  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the  mucosa  ijeing 
the  site  of  passive  congestion  incident  to  coexisting  cai*diac  or  renal 
complication.  Occasionally,  the  results  of  dilatation  and  enteroptosis 
lend  additional  color  to  the  dyspeptic  picture,  nceration  and  tubercle 
deposit  in  the  stomach  are  comparatively  rai-e.     In  the  absence  of  patho- 
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loi^c  clmDgie  in  the  abdomjna]  viscera  the  disturbed  digestion  xuuy  be 
attributable  in  some  cases  to  recognized  abnormality  of  the  stomach 
gectBtions.  A  frequent  deviation  from  the  normal,  as  determined  by 
gastric  analysisi  ia  the  existence  of  hypochlorhydria  in  advanced  ^a^es. 
Irrespective  of  fever,  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  reduced  in  amount 
or  abiient  altogether  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  although,  as  a  rule, 
in  eiiriy  phthisis  this  constituent  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  normal  in 
amount.  In  later  stages  there  is  found  in  many  cases  a  pronounced 
diminution. 

Independent  of  the  precise  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  hyper- 
acidity of  the  stomach -contents  is  frequently  due  to  an  excess  of  the 
organic  acids.  The  gastric  indigestion,  especially  if  developing  late 
in  the  disease » is  sometimes  but  an  expression  of  the  general  eschaustion. 
At  such  times  there  Im  a  lack  of  muscular  tone  to  the  stomach,  wth 
resulting  motor  insufficiency. 

Acute  indigestion  following  indiscretions  of  diet  is  often  charae* 
terized  by  nausea,  with  or  without  vomiting,  anorexia,  bad  taste  in 
the  moutli,  furred  tongue,  offensive  breath,  headache,  const ipitl ion, 
and  sometimes  pain  in  the  epigastric  region.  Slight  jaundice  may  be 
an  accompanying  symptom. 

Patient:^  suffering  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  experience 
loss  of  appetite,  occasional  loathing  for  food,  coated  tongue,  occasional 
vomiting,,  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  constipated  habit,  with  almost  constant  diminution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Wlien  the  gastric  indigestion  exists  as  a  concomitant  manifestation 
of  general  exhaustion  or  profound  neurasthenia,  there  is  often  an  entire 
lack  of  desire  for  food  of  any  kind,  the  very  idea  of  eating  producing 
extreme  tlisgust.  In  some  of  these  cases  actual  hunger  is  described, 
until  the  process  of  ingestion  is  begun.  Upon  endeavoring  to  partake 
of  a  slight  amount  of  food,  such  patients  complain  of  the  utter  impo^* 
bility  of  the  task,  some  describing  an  imaginary'  obstruction  in  the 
esophagus.  A  characteristic  symptom  is  the  abrupt  onset  of  v^omiting 
shortly  after  food  is  consumed,  or  even  before  the  meal  is  finished.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  evening  repast,  and  perhaps  is  explainable  in 
part  by  the  increased  temj>erature  elevation  at  this  time.  The  vomiting 
occurs  without  any  ostensible  cause,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  retching  and  loss  of  food  incident  to  paroxysmal  cough.  In  thi 
latter  case  the  vomiting  is  not  dependent  upon  a  digestive  disturbance^l 
but  is  referable  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  cough  itself.  In  l>oth 
instant^es,  however,  the  \'omiting  is  of  purely  reflex  origin,  the  pre^sence 
of  food  in  the  stomach,  eructation  of  gas.  or  cough  acting  as  exciting 
causes.  The  popular  appellation  of  '* stomach  cough,"  applied  to  such 
cases,  is,  of  course,  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  although  it  has  been  recog- 
nised tliiit  a  hearty  meal  may  ^rve  to  excite  cough. 

Patients  suffering  from  neurasthenia  frequently  exhibit  other 
symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance  of  such  a  character  as  to  justify*  their 
clu.4.sification  under  the  head  of  ''nervous  dyspepsia."  With  such 
patients  the  process  of  digestion  is  not  always  retarded  to  any  extent 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  sjTnptoms  suggestive  of  serious  impair- 
ment of  stomach  function.  The  most  conspicuous  symptoms  relate 
to  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  nausea,  pymsis,  and  frequent  loud 
eructations  of  gas*     The  latter  usually  take  place  when  the  stomach 
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is  empty,  and  disappear  for  a  short  time  following  the  consumption  of 
food.  The  abdominal  ilistress  frequently  occurs  independently  of  the 
ingestion  of  food.  There  Is  often  a  decided  sensation  of  fulness  in  the 
stomach,  associated  with  perceptibJe  dis;tention.  The  tongue  some- 
times is  red  instead  of  coated,  and  the  breath  inoffensive.  Anorexia 
may  be  extreme,  but  vomiting  is  not  an  invariable  feature,  Constipa* 
lion  is  usuaUy  the  habit  of  the  individual. 

UTTESTIHAL  SYMPTOHS 

Distiifbances  of  digestion  originating  in  the  intestine  constitute 
an  important  feature  of  pulmonary  tuberciiiosis.  The  condition  of  the 
bowels  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  not  infrequently  furnishes 
a  sufficient  basis  for  rendering  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  intestinal 
derangement  of  chief  importance  is  diarrhea.  This  may  develop  early 
or  late  in  the  disejise,  l>e  temporary  in  duration,  exist  for  months,  or 
persist  throughout  the  entire  coursie.  It  may  occur  without  other 
symptomatic  manifestations,  and  in  the  presence  of  comparatively  slight 
pathologic  change  in  the  pulmonary  tissue »  or  it  may  be  absent  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  tuberculous  involvement.  Both  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  diarrhea  vary  within  wide  limits.  There  may  be  l>ut  a 
few  movements  of  the  bowels,  and  these  restricted  to  the  early  morning 
boum,  or  there  may  be  six  or  eight  watery  evacuations  during  the  day. 
In  the  former  case  the  desire  to  empty  the  bowels  immediately  upon 
awakening  is  imperative,  although  sleep,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed.  After  one  or  two  later  operations,  which  usually  take  place 
after  Vjreakfast,  the  patient  complains  of  no  further  inconvenience  during 
the  day.  The  dejections  in  such  cases  are  attended  with  but  little,  if 
any,  physical  discomfort,  are  almost  invariably  liquid,  but  rarely 
'*  waters*/'  and  seldom  eootain  mucus  or  blood,  although  often  very 
offensive. 

Patient*^  in  whom  the  intestinal  disturbance  is  more  severe  are 
frequently  awakened  during  the  niglit  and  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  discharges  are  uniformly  described  as  watery  in  char- 
acter; but  in  reality  are  of  a  thin,  soupy  consistency,  and  sometimes 
contain  blood  and  shreds  of  mucus.  As  a  rule,  the  movements  become 
teas  copious  as  the  day  advances.  Intcstmal  flatulence  is  sometimes 
an  annoying  feature.  When  the  diarrheal  dejections  exceed  three  or 
four  in  number  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  is  frequently  con- 
siderable griping  colicky  pain, 

Diarrheji  may  appear  as  a  most  distressing  symptom,  even  in  the 
mifist  of  general  improvement,  and  affords  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  as  to  the  degree  of  acti\ity  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  regard  a  persisting  diarrhea  as  invariably  dependent 
upon  a  tubercle  deposit  in  the  intestine.  Further,  the  demonstration 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  dischar^s  does  not  always  afford  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  contlition  is  necessarily  hopeless.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  diarrheas  of  consumptives  it  is  impossible  to  conclude 
definitely  that  the  local  condition  is  tuberculous  in  character*  It  is 
easy  to  theorize  upon  the  po.ssible  development  of  an  intestinal  infec- 
tion from  the  swallowing  of  sputum  laden  with  tubercle  bacilli »  This 
undoubtedly  takes  place  in  numerous  instances,  but  clinical  experience 
often  fails  to  disclose  either  the  actual  existence  or  incurability  of  such 
lesions. 


Considering  the  wide  dissemination  of  educational  literature,  it  i^ 
hard  to  realize  that  any  but  the  densely  ignorant  can  Ije  guilty  of 
swallowing  their  sputum.  From  ni}^  own  observation  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  rare  occuriTucet  possibly  taking  place  among  inline 
patients  or  those  no  exhausted  by  disease  as  to  blunt  their  sensibilities 
and  obliterate  any  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  swullowing  of  expectoration,  save  in  little 
children,  m  far  less  fi-equent  than  commonly  believed.  Ajssuming, 
however,  that  in  some  cases  bacilli-laden  sputum  finds  its  wa}^  into 
the  alimentary  tract,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mici-oorgan- 
isms  are  surrounded  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  protective  coating  of 
mucus,  and  diluted  more  or  less  by  the  stomach  and  intestinal  contents. 
In  a  very  considerable  numl>er  of  cases  the  diarrhea  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  some  other  cause  than  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

Continued  looseness  of  tlie  lK>wels  is  occasionally  observed  among 
invalids  who  have  never  experienced  any  cough  or  expectoration  what- 
ever. Perhaps  this  very  fact  is  of  %'alue  in  explaining  the  possibility 
of  an  irritation  of  the  nerve  terminals,  with  resulting  int.- revised  per- 
istalsis,  from  an  absorption  of  the  toxins  incident  to  the  pulmonary 
infection.  The  production  of  diarrhea  by  the  injection  of  large  doses 
of  tuberculin  is  suggestive  of  the  correctness  of  such  conclusions.  It  is 
possible  that  the  swallowing  of  sputum,  save  in  young  children,  is  less 
responsible  for  the  diarrhea  of  consumption  than  has  b^n  as.se rted, 
A  pronounced  and  continuovis  looseness  of  the  bowels  furnishes  per  se 
no  positi%'e  evidence  of  tul>erculous  le^^^ions  within  the  gut,  although 
suspicion  is  at  once  aroused  as  to  the  possible  nature  of  the  afTeciion, 
This  is  strengthened  by  the  pi'csence  of  blood  and  mucus,  even  in  small 
amounts,  in  the  rectal  thscharges,  but  the  recogiiition  of  tuljercle  l>acilli 
constitutes  the  only  means  by  which  definitely  accurate  conclusions 
may  he  attained, 

A  diagnosis  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
hopeless  prognosis,  despite  a  poor  general  coniUtion  and  an  active 
involvement  of  the  lung.  During  the  past  few  yearn  I  have  l)een 
privileged  to  witness  surprising  improvement  in  several  patients  of 
this  class  who  wem  regarded  as  hopeless  by  virtue  of  ever>"  considera- 
tion which  would  ordinarily  influence  prognosis,  I  am  attending  a 
lady  who,  two  years  ago.  exhibited  distressing  symptoms  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  with  accompanying  exhaustion,  fever,  and  the  physical 
signs  of  advancing  cavity  formation.  The  pulmonar>"  infection  had 
been  of  several  years'  duration,  and  the  intestinal  disturbance  had 
persisted  during  a  period  of  over  six  months.  There  were  from  six 
to  ten  movements  of  the  bowels  dailvr  containing  small  quantities  of 
blood  and  mucus.  With  improvement  in  the  general  condition,  disap- 
pearance of  fever,  and  lessened  activity  of  the  pulmonary  process  there 
gradually  took  place  an  amelioration  of  the  diarrhea,  and  for  the  past 
eight  months  the  bowel  discharges  have  l>eeii  entirely  normal. 

A  young  man  of  twenty -five,  a  medical  .student,  with  moderate 
pulmonary  involvement,  developed  quit^  suddenly  a  diarrhea  which 
persisted  for  se^'eral  iveeks.  This  was  associated  \^ith  rapid  loss  of 
flesh  and  stmngth  and  moderate  elevation  of  temperature.  There  WJ4S 
no  blood  or  mucus  in  the  discharges,  but  bacilli  were  readily  found 
upon  examination.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed  and  a  rigid  liiet,  with 
appropriate  medication,  instituted.     After  some  weeks  he  was  per- 
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mitt^il  to  remain  upon  the  poreh  a  portion  of  each  day.  This  method 
of  management  was  maintained  for  over  a  year*  until  the  mo\'ements 
became  perfectly  normal  in  numljer  and  appearance  and  repeated 
exaniiiiatiDus  disclosed  no  bacilli.  In  the  mean  time  there  ha.s  taken 
place  iin  entire  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  infection, 

I  have  in  mind  three  other  cases  now  under  observation  which  also 
iO  list  rate  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  eases?  of  ttiis  character.  As 
a  rule,  however,  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurring  in  advanced  stages  of 
consumptiDR  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  ominous  complication.  The 
tuberculous  lesions  may  affeet  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tracts  but  the 
rep^on  of  the  cecum  is?  more  frequently  invoh-^ed.  There  is  often 
definite  ulceration,  the  ulcei^  being  irregular,  round  or  ovoid  in  con- 
tour. Extensive  h^-perplastic  change  sometimes  takes  place*  Intestinal 
tuberculosis  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  Complications. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 


SYMPTOMS  REFERABLE  TO  THE  MIND  AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM 


CoKSiDERABLE  interest  attaches  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  pulmo- 
iiary  invalid.  Deviations  from  a  normxd  mental  status  are  ascribed 
to  many  consumptives^  who  ai"e  often  spoken  of  as  irritable,  unreason- 
able, selfish >  or  cranky*  An  effort  has  i)een  made  to  group  the  mental 
attributes  of  tulxjrculous  individuals  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
their  classification  aecoriUjig  to  distinct  types.  Many  so-called  charac- 
teristics of  the  consumptive  have  been  supposed  to  develop  as  a  direct 
^  lesult  of  the  pulmonar>'  affection.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  of  tern- 
perameot  are  thought  to  obtain  particularly  during  the  early  period  of 
pulmonaiy  tuberculosis,  and  to  be  replaced  later  by  widely  differing 
manifest  at  ions. 

Such  notions,  entertained  with  reference  to  essential  traits  of  charac- 
ter common  to  this  class  of  invalids,  are  largely  incorrect.  Funda- 
ment^y  distorted  \Hews  have  lieen  accepted  as  to  the  relation  exist  ing 
between  the  underlying  disease  and  the  various  forms  of  mental  or 
nervous  .disturbance.  The  central  thought  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  pulmonary  infection  which 
eerves  to  modify  character,  but  rather  the  inherent  peculiarities  of 
temperament  which  t«nd  to  influence  materially  the  clinical  course 
and  prognosis  of  consumption.  Generally  speaking,  those  individuals 
who  are  depressed,  melancholic,  and  x>esslmistic  before  the  onset  of 
tuberculosis  will  exhibit  the  same  distinctive  tendencies  subsequent  to 
its  development.  Those  who  are  sanguine,  optimistic,  and  of  an  expan- 
sive turn  of  mind  will  remain  unchanged.  The  densely  ignorant  and 
obstinate  cannot  be  transformed  through  the  advent  of  a  condition 
entailing  suffering  and  disappointment ,  Those  who  are  irritable, 
mlfuL  and  unrestrained  cannot  fail  to  stamp  the  impress  of  their  unfortu- 
nate nervous  infirmities  upon  the  clinical  picture.    The  vital  point  is  the 
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thought  that  it  ia  not  the  disease  itself,  but  rather  the  individuaK 
offering  the  greater  field  for  study  imd  attention. 

The  practical  consideration  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mental  status  is  actually  altered  either  directly  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  entirely  natural  to  expect 
some  temperamental  change  hy  reason  of  the  physical  restraint  and 
mental  disquietude  incident  to  the  invalidism  and  the  environment. 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  such  changes  iim  not  sufficiently  constant 
or  uniform  in  their  nature  to  justify  a  general  classification.  It  is  futile 
to  attempt  any  definite  generaiizaiion  with  reference  to  the  oientij 
attitutle  of  the  consumptivet  and  the  larger  one's  experience,  the  less 
likelihood  of  indulging  in  such  an  effort.  In  advanced  cases  individual 
modifications  of  disposition  may  easily  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  general 
weakness,  precisely  as  in  other  exhausting  diseases.  With  many  patients 
exhibiting  evidences  of  profound  toxemia  the  mental  or  nervous  equi- 
librium is  rendered  still  more  unstable.  Less  advanced  consumpti\*e4>  are 
inevitably  influenced  to  some  exteat  by  their  marketlly  alt-ered  condit  ions, 
their  immediate  surrounding,  and  prospects  for  the  future.  The  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical  state,  the  separation  from  home,  the  life  of  indo- 
lence, the  absence  of  high  ideals,  the  lack  of  healthful  occupation  of 
the  mi  neb  the  association  with  others  similarly  afflicted »  and  in  some 
instances  the  interminable  duration  of  the  illness,  must  modify  to  some 
extent  their  natural  characteristics.  By  virtue  of  these  causes  some 
invalids  may  exhibit  a  certain  accentuation  of  their  inherent  peculiari- 
ties; othei-s  muy  display  a  slight  perversion  of  former  proclivities,  and 
a  few  may  disclose  acquired  degenerative  tenrlencies-  It  has  lieen 
stated  comparatively  recently  by  various  writers  that  consumptives, 
through  the  very  nature  of  their  diseiise.  become  more  or  less  perverted 
nervously,  cultivating  habits  of  self-indulgence,  loss  of  self-t*ont rol  or 
moral  restraint,  developing  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  proportionate 
fitness  of  things  and  exhibiting  the  stigmata  of  vaiTing  degrees  of 
degeneration.  While  such  bmad  generalizations  are  quite  unwarranted, 
the  fact  remains  that  consumptives,  like  other  individuals,  are  neces- 
sarily creatures  of  their  environment.  From  my  own  ol>servation,  the 
most  frequent  resultant  of  the  various  component  factors  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  new  surroundings 
and  a  philosophic  acceptance  of  the  racUcally  changed  status  in  life. 
An  admirable  resignation  is  more  often  exhibited  than  a  rebellious 
disposition.  Unwillingness  to  conform  to  the  implacable  necessities 
of  physical  disability  is,  indeed,  unusual.  Following  the  shock  of  the 
initial  information  fis  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  attitude  of  the 
average  consumptive,  ilespite  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  grave 
possibilities,  is  that  of  un flinching  courage.  Notwithstanding  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  issue,  the  immeiliate  future  is  often  contemplated 
with  philosophic  acceptance.  In  most  instunces  there  is  exhibited  a 
lingering  and  abiding  hope,  rather  than  actual  faith,  in  a  favorable 
outcome.  This  intention  to  meet  with  fortitude  what  may  be  held  ia 
store  should  not  Im?  described  as  a  form  of  optimiBm  or  of  peasimi.sm. 
Either  of  these  may  l^e  present  in  individual  crises,  but  Buch  does  not 
typify  the  mental  condition  of  pulmonary  invalids  as  a  class. 

The  optimism,  which  so  often  hiis  been  stated  to  characterize  the 
attitude  of  the  consumptive  even  in  the  last  hours,  is  usually  founded 
upon  ignorance  of  the  impending  danger.    This  results  either  through  ■ 
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mtSBepreBeotation  by  the  phygteian  and  family,  or  on  account  of  an 
uiier  inability  of  the  patient  to  comprehend  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

Pessimism,  when  present,  is  not,  as  a  rude,  the  result  of  long-eon- 
tinued  iind  unavailing  efforts  toward  securing  arrest  in  the  sense  that 
'*  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick/*  but  rather  is  an  outward  expres* 
sion  of  the  mental  makeup  of  the  indi%-idual.  After  years  of  fruitless 
endeavor  to  promote  recover^'  the  attitude  of  the  patient  usually 
becomes  that  of  stoical  indifference  rather  than  of  pessimism,  depression 
of  spirits,  or  melancholia*  These  latter  attributes  were  of  earlier  for- 
mation, and  usually  entereil  into  the  character  of  the  patient  previous 
to  the  disease.  Temporary  periods  of  depression  from  minor  causes 
aj^  fairly  common,  perhaps  characterizing  a  larger  miml:>er  of  pulmonary 
invalids  than  the  exaltation  of  spirits  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  them.  Moderately  increased  irritability  of  temperament  is  not 
infrequent,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  woriy  over  trifles. 
Often  these  are  magnified  to  such  an  extent  as  to  as,sume  undue  propor- 
tions in  comparison  with  vital  considerations  to  which  little  importance 
is  attached.  The  inability  to  appreciate  fully  a  due  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  is  occasionally  displayed  in  individual  instances  may  be 
descril-ied  as  a  lack  of  critical  faculty  obtaining  among  consumptives 
in  general.  Some  become  less  cheerful,  are  especially  susceptible  to 
annoyance,  and  quick  to  take  offense.  There  are  often  exhi!>ited  im- 
pulsiveness, emotional  weakness,  and  astonishing  fickleness  of  mood. 
The  changes  from  despair  to  exuberance  of  feeling  and  \ice  versi  are 
striking  and  kaleitloscopic*  The  absence  of  self-control  is  one  of  the 
more  important  features,  together  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  others 
and  lack  of  aggressive  initial i%*e.  Retiuction  of  will  [xjwer  and  inability 
to  think  strondy  and  consecutively  are  sometimes  observed.  A  few, 
as  a  result  of  their  long-continued  habits  of  idleness,  with  perhaps  pre- 
nous  non-existence  of  high  incentives,  l^ecome  utterly  devoid  of  ambition 
and  degenerate  into  a  slate  of  gossipy  incompetence.  From  my  per- 
sonal observation,  however.  1  can  a^^sert  with  emphasis  that  a  large 
iiuml)er  of  pulmonary  invalids,  as  a  direct  remilt  of  their  own  suffering, 
both  mental  and  physical,  and  intimate  contact  with  misfortune  and 
misery  in  others,  are  led  to  a  life  of  greater  sympathy  and  broader 
charity. 

PERVERTED  MENTALITY 

In  addition  to  the  frequent  exaggeration  of  previous  temperamental 
_ten<lencies  among  pulmonary  invalids,  the  functional  nervous  disturb* 
aces  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  constitute  a  distinctly  perverted 
srebration.  These  morbid  psychologic  states  ai"e  usually  not  s\ifficient 
in  de^ee  to  justify  their  classification  untler  the  heading  of  insanity. 
The  evidences  of  a  disturbed  mental  equilibrium  may  consist  merely  of 
a  definite  suspicion  of  men  and  things.  Usually  tliis  is  associated  with 
a  gloomy  disposition,  surly  manner,  and  a  pronounced  skeptical  or 
pessimistic  attitude.  Such  patients  are  quick  to  take  offense  over 
imaginary  grievances,  readily  become  perversely  argumentative*  are  apt 
to  attach  an  erroneous  significance  to  the  tenor  of  one's  remarks,  miscon- 
stnie  motives,  develop  implacable  animosities,  and  cherish  vindictive 
tendencies* 

Fixed  delusions  are  rarely  observed  in  the  course  of  consumption. 
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Monomaniai  when  present^  is  almosst  always  an  expression  of  a  previous 
distur(>ed  mental  condition,  and  is  largely  indeiiendent  of  the  pulmonar}^ 
disease.  It  may  te  intensified  to  a  degree  by  the  exhaustion,  inanition, 
toxemia,  and  psychic  conditions  incident  to  the  tuljerculous  infection. 
The  paranoia  may  have  been  previously  latent  in  some  cases,  and  suljse* 
quently  become  a  prominent  and  discomforting  feature,  throuii^h  the 
immediate  influence  of  severe  intercurring  complications.  I  have  seen 
delusions  make  their  appearance  shortly  after  the  onset  of  a  severe  pul- 
monary hemorrhage  and  pneumothorax.  In  fact,  in  a  few  exceplionjd 
cases  a  complete  transformation  of  the  dispor^ition  and  character  of  the 
patient  hfis  followed  these  two  unfortunate  oceurrences. 

The  delusions  which  are  observed  in  connection  with  hemorrhage 
and  pneimiothoi'ax  do  not  always  Ijecome  apparent  until  after  the 
acutely  grave  symptoms  incident  to  the  complication  have  subsided. 
The  (lelayed  delusions  which  I  have  observed  under  such  circumstances 
have  l?een  almost  invariably  of  an  unpleasant  character.  They  ustially 
have  been  associated  with  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  sullen,  irritable,  and 
morose  disposition,  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  gloomy  forelsotlings. 

Hallucinations  may  te  present  during  short  periods  as  a  result  of 
meningeal  tulierculosis,  extreme  gtmeral  deliility,  or  marked  hysteria. 
They  also  may  occur  after  an  abrupt  elevation  of  temperature  from  any 
cause,  in  the  midst  of  intense  physical  suffering  incident  to  pneumo- 
thorax or  severe  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  during  the  course  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  particular!}^  in  patients  who  have  been  addicted  to 
undue  alcoholic  stimulation.  Delusions,  hallucinations,  and  even  com- 
plete temporary  insanity  occasionally  attend  functional  thsturbances 
accompanied  by  intense  pain  in  females.  There  is  a  lady  now  under 
my  care  who  is  sul>ject  to  such  disturbances  at  intervals.  She  recently 
exhibited  J  during  a  period  of  twelve  hours,  coincident  with  a  severe 
migraine,  dilatation  of  one  pupil,  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  dif* 
ficulty  in  articulation,  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face,  one  arm,  and 
one  leg,  and  entire  absence  of  norm^d  cerebration. 

Delusions  and  recurring  hallucinations  developing  suddenly  during 
the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  not  occurring  as  terminal 
symptoms  are  often  but  temporary  in  duration.  A  proper  en^ironment, 
with  painstaking  detiiiled  management,  increased  nutrition,  and.  aliove 
all,  the  judicious  employment  of  opium,  are  usually  sufficient  to  restore 
the  patient  to  a  normal  mental  condition. 

The  reestablish ment  of  the  former  mental  state  may  he  expected  to 
correspond  to  a  decree  with  the  manifestations  of  general  improvement. 
In  the  miiist  of  a  continued  general  decline  initiatory  mild  delusions 
are  sometimes  replaced  by  an  active  delirium  which  persists  for  months, 
I  have  seen  distinct  maniacal  symptoms  with  raving  delirium  continue 
for  two  months  in  a  patient  who  had  suffered  an  intercurring  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Insanity  with  suicidal  mania  is  not  uncommon  as  a  final  result  of 
the  profound  depression  and  melancholia  occasionally  ^\Htnessed  in  pul- 
monary invalids,  1  have  observed  three  cases  of  suicide  among  ray 
patients  in  whom  the  melancholia  had  been  of  comparatively  short 
duration,  even  developing  in  the  midst  of  general  improvement,  £;?ome- 
what  analogous  is  the  case  of  a  lady,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  devel- 
oped complet^e  functional  insanity  notwithstanding  an  increased  nutri- 
tion and  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process.     Her  condition 
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Upon  arrival  in  Colorado  was  that  of  an  active  extensive  tuberculous 
mfeetion  of  each  lung.  There  was  severe  cough,  with  copious  expec- 
lorutiOHt  great  emaciation,  anorexia,  daily  fever,  pallor,  and  dyspnea, 
Af t^r  remaining  in  bed  for  many  months  in  the  open  air  and  displaying 
remarkable  improvement  in  alJ  respects,  there  became  manifest  a  loss  of 
memory*  great  difficulty  of  speech,  inability  to  articulate,  lack  of  com- 
preJieDsion,  and  failure  to  recognize  her  own  family.  There  were  well- 
diefined  delusions  of  fear,  the  patient  several  times  attempting  to  jump 
from  a  second-stor^^  porch.  Hallucinations  were  frequent.  Although 
there  had  taken  place  a  remarkable  gain  in  weight,  the  nutrition  later 
was  maintained  with  much  difficulty,  as  she  exhibited  a  positive 
tmwiUingnejss  to  take  food.  She  endeavored  many  times  to  swallow 
the  contemn ts  of  the  sputum-cup,  and  indulged  in  other  practices  equally 
revolting.  The  concUtton  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  consultant,  Dr, 
Pefshingt  and  myself  as  a  functional  psychosis  incident  to  the  general 
exhaustions  hut  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  with 
the  fact  that  the  mental  disturbance  developed  during  a  pronounced 
general  improvement.  After  the  insanity  had  persisted  for  fully  three 
months  she  was  sent  home  to  a  lower  altitude  as  hopelessly  insane. 
Within  two  weeks  following  her  return  her  mind  apparently  was  com- 
pletdy  rei^tored.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years  there  has  been  no  return  ■ 
of  her  mental  disturbance  and  no  evidence  of  renewed  activity  of  the 
pulmonar>^  disease.  The  case  is  reported  simply  Ijecause  of  its  anom- 
alous characteristics, 

E\ddences  of  a  disturbed  mentality  are  observed  quite  frequently 
toward  the  end  of  the  disease*  There  may  be  delusions,  mild  or  raving 
delirium,  stupor,  and  coma,  in  some  cases  independent  of  the  existence 
of  a  terminal  tuberculous  menin^tis.  This  disease  presents  well-defined 
manifestations,  and  wUl  tie  considered  at  some  length  under  the  subject 
of  Complications.  Disturbances  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system, 
consist  in  g  of  hyperesthesia,  paresthesia,  anesthesia,  neuralgia,  and 
other  phenomena  common  to  the  various  forms  of  neuritis,  though 
sometimes  observed  in  consumptives,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  special 
consideration. 

INSOMNIA 

Although  many  consumptives  suffer  from  disturbed  sleep,  insomnia 
IB  not  a  constant  feature  of  the  disease,  tears  no  fixed  relation  to  the 
physic^il  condition  or  other  subjective  manifestations,  and  is  due  only 
in  part  to  the  coexistent  pnlmonaiy  condition.  The  loss  of  sleep  can 
be  traced  in  many  instances  to  preexisting  nervous  disturbances  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  temperament.  The  insomnia  may  precede  consump- 
tion for  many  months  or  years,  and  disappear  entirely  after  the  adA^ent 
of  the  tuberculous  infection  by  virtue  of  a  perfected  system  of  miinage- 
mentp  and  the  psychic  influence  attending  change  of  surroundings. 
Inability  to  sleep,  therefore,  is  not  immediately  referable  to  the  disease 
which  it  accompanies,  save  in  those  cases  in  which  an  associated  etio- 
logic  factor  can  be  assigned. 

Many  consumptives,  irrespective  of  their  physical  condition,  experi- 
ence but  little  difficulty  in  sleeping.  Rest  may  lie  disturbed  slightly 
by  cough,  w^hich  in  some  instances  occurs  immediately  upon  assum- 
ing the  recumbent  posture,  and  then  subsides  for  the  night.  Othei-s 
suffer  no   especial  exacerbation   of    cough   upon   retiring,   but   their 
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subsequent  sleep  is  frequently  disturbed.  Night-^weats  nmy  be  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  inBomnia.  the  patient  reposing  quietly  until 
awakened  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  perspiration.  The  discomfon 
incident  to  this  tiist  resting  s\Tnptom  is  usually  such  as  to  preclude  an 
immediate  resumption  of  sleep.  In  many  cases  the  origin  of  the  insom- 
nia is  traceable  to  nervous  excitation  incident  to  external  eau^ses. 
Animated  conversation  iate  in  the  evening,  a  controversial  argument* 
exul>e ranee  of  spirita  through  injutlicious  social  indulgence,  card-play- 
ingt  and  enlivening  music  often  act  as  exciting  causes.  Amontj  some 
pulmonary  invalids  the  sleeplessness,  although  exhibiting  variaiions  in 
degree*  may  be  more  or  leas  continuous  and  constitute  a  clinical  manifes- 
tation of  considerable  importance.  With  other  patients  it  is  of  purely 
temporary  duration.  Comparali%'ely  few  consumptives  suffer  from 
insomnia  as  a  result  of  worr}*  over  their  unfortunate  condition.  There 
may  be  sources  of  fleeting  anxiety  ajid  disquietude,  but  these  distur- 
bances in  many  instances  are  occasioned  by  trifling  affairs,  as  fancied 
grievances  and  personal  slights,  which  are  often  exaggerated  until  they 
assume  prodigious  proportions.  These  mental  obliqidties  are  far  more 
apt  to  cau^  nervous  excitation  and  induce  loss  of  sleep  than  is  actual 
fear  regarding  the  future.  The  attitude  of  many  patients  when  unruffled 
by  disturbing  trifles  is  apparently  that  of  complacent  acquiescence. 

Among  patients  suffering  from  confirmed  insomnia  regardless  of  excit- 
ing causes  there  are  some  who  find  it  hard  to  fall  asleep*  but  finaUy  secure 
their  i^st  aft«r  the  lapse  of  several  wakeful  hours.  Others  experience 
no  difhcidty  in  going  to  sleep  shortly  after  retiring,  but  invariably 
awaken  a  few  hours  later,  to  toss  and  turn  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  It  is  quit*  characteristic  of  a  large  class  of  patients  who  are 
trouliled  with  insomnia  to  awaken  unreasonably  e^rly  in  the  momiJig. 
Hany  invalids  possess  the  happy  faculty  of  sleeping  diu'ing  the  day 
BB  well  as  by  night.  Some  of  these  ^ill  average  from  two  to  three 
hours  daily  without  apparently  detracting  from  their  ability  to  enjoy 
peaceful  repose  at  night.  The  favorable  prognostic  import  of  this 
gift  is  almost  inestimable.  With  some  patients  its  attainment  appeiirs 
an  absolute  impossibility. 

Sleep  is  not  infrequently  broken  by  disturbing  dreams.  These  am 
more  likely  to  l^e  unpleasant  than  otherwise.  In  the  more  advanced 
ca^^s  of  pulmonary  phthisis  the  sleep  may  become  a  heavy  stupor, 
the  patient  remaining  for  hours  in  a  state  of  semicoma.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  insomnia  of  consumptives  depends  largely  upon  the  tem- 
perament and  nervous  state  of  the  invalid,  and  though  influenced  to 
some  extent  by  associated  disturbances,  is  not  inherent  to  the  tuliercu- 
lous  infection.  In  fact,  when  present,  it  is  more  a  result  of  the  environ- 
ment than  of  the  physical  condition,  and  responds  to  management 
directed  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the  disease.  The  riI>iUty 
to  sleep  is  sometimes  affected  strikingly  by  the  influence  of  climate. 
It  shoidd  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  result  is  not  always  to 
be  attributed  to  the  climate  itself*  but  often  to  the  psychic  influ- 
ence and  change  in  envimnmeut.  It  has  been  mv  observation  that 
prolonged  and  refreshing  sleep  is  more  easy  of  attainment  in  high 
altitudes  than  at  sea-level.  Many  patients,  shortly  after  arrival* 
express  suiprise  and  gratification  at  an  ability  to  Bleep  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown.  The  reverse  is  sometimes  true,  though  less 
frequently.     In  some  of  the  latter  cases  suggestion  pla3*s  an  impor- 
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tant  part,  as  the  mvalids  are  often  told  before  leaving  home  that 
they  mny  experience  difficulty  in  sleeping  at  high  altitudes.  In  1S98, 
in  a  paper  entitled  **  Functioniil  Nervous  Disturbant^es  in  Pulmonnty 
Invalids/*  I  called  attention  to  the  very  frequent  association  of  con- 
sumption with  the  various  forms  of  functional  nervous  disturbances^ 
and  from  an  analysis  of  350  eases  endeavored  to  study  the  relation 
exLHting  between  the  two.  It  was  found  that  in  almost  no  case  were 
the  manifestations  of  nervous  disorder  displayed  for  the  first  time  in 
C4ilorado.  But  few  suffered  an  aggravation  of  the  nervous  symptoms 
after  arrival,  and  many  of  these  exhibited  a  satisfactory  improvement. 
Some  patients  displayed  a  persisting  insomnia,  and  in  these  cases  the 
gain  was  slow  and  interrupted  by  periods  of  vexatious  exacerbations. 
The  continued  loss  of  sleep  was  found  to  L>e  of  decidediy  unfavorable 
influence  upon  pmgnosis,  not  merely  from  the  entailed  exhaustion^  but^ 
also,  as  an  expression  of  the  more  profound  nervous  irritability  with 
general  susceptibility  to  all  depressing  or  exciting  influences.  The 
few  who  displayed  increased  nervous  excitation  did  so  eoincklently 
with  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  general  condition.  Some  presented 
evidenees  of  nervous  disturbance  attributable  directly  to  external 
causes,  which  would  l>e  operative  in  any  climate,  as  excessive  dissipation, 
extreme  burden  of  business  cares,  and  unfortunate  domestic  relations. 
A  reasonable  interpretation  of  my  analytic  study  at  that  time,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observation,  suggests  that  the 
influence  of  the  climate  upon  the  nervous  condition  is  especially  ad  van- 
tfirgeous  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  virtue  of  the  increased  nutrition 
and  resulting  general  improvement.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the 
tuberculons  invasion  may  render  more  pronounced  all  preexisting 
nervous  disturbances,  oiay  increase  individual  susceptibility  to  such 
conditions  in  thase  already  pi^edisposed,  and  may  provide  a  greater 
likelihood  for  their  acquired  development  through  the  influence  of 
impaired  nutrition  and  general  exhaustion.  Likewise  the  existence  of 
well-marked  fimctional  derangement  affords  additional  opportunities  for 
the  extension  of  the  tuterculous  infection  through  the  lessened  resist- 
ance of  the  individual.  Impaired  general  nutrition,  while  often  a  result ^ 
is  also  a  most  important  factor  in  the  causation,  of  each  diseased  condi- 
tion. It  is  thus  evident  that  the  nervous  disturbance  may  be  expected 
to  diminish  almost  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  arrest  of 
the  tuljerculous  process  and  the  gain  in  the  general  strength. 

It  has  often  l)een  asserted  that  the  existence  of  insomnia  and  other 
nervous  manifestations  contraindicates  recoui'se  to  moderate  or  high 
altitudes  for  the  consumptive.  This  position  is  entirely  in  opposition 
to  the  logic  of  actual  experience  in  such  localities.  Such  statements 
predicate  the  assumption  that  improvement  in  the  functional  dis- 
turbance must  precede  gain  in  the  general  condition.  This  advances 
the  argument  at  the  same  time  that  the  nervous  derangement  is  of 
more  immediate  significance  than  the  tuberculous  infection-  It  is 
decidedly"  more  rational  to  regard  the  tul:)erculous  involvement  as  the 
factor  of  essential  importance.  Insomnia  and  other  nervous  distur- 
bances in  pulmonary  inv^-ilids  indicate  an  especial  necessity  for  strict 
supervision  of  the  details  of  management,  the  environment »  and  mode 
of  life. 
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There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  pulmonary  invalids 
retain  their  nervous  energy.  This  does  not  always  varj^  in  accordiuice 
with  their  physical  endurance,  nor  with  the  progress  of  the  pulmonary 
dlsea^.  Some  exhibit  an  astonishing  vitality  almost  to  the  very  end, 
although  their  ph\^ical  stmngth  may  be  impaired  ver>'  seriou^y.  This 
disproportionate  energy  may  often  be  observed,  despite  the  existeDce 
of  considerable  d3'Spnea,  loss  of  weighty  fever,  and  night-sweats.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  inordinate  nervous  vigor  of  such  people 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tlisease  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
exists  in  spite  of  advancing  tuberculosis.  Some  indixiduals  who  ha^^ 
been  entlowed  by  nature  with  an  excess  of  nervous  force  retain  a  sur- 
pri.sing  degree  of  vital  energ}^  notwithstanding  the  unce^ising  drain 
incident  to  pulmonary  tuljerculosis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
many  cases  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy-  is  simulated  rather  than 
real,  as  some  patients.  In  their  transparent  effort  to  deceive  themselves, 
manifest  an  undisguised  pride  in  their  show  of  apparent  strength. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  tnany  invalids  early  exhibit  pronounced  nervous 
debility. 

There  is  no  stimulating  effect  upon  the  Ber\^ous  sj'^tem  inherent 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  On  the  contrar^%  impairment  of  ner\  ous 
energy"  usually  results.  Often  this  pret^deis  loss  of  physical  capacity, 
and  sometimes  the  appearance  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  tuberculous 
invasion.  Many  patients  complain  of  lassitude,  indisposition,  fatigue, 
loss  of  ambition,  and  extreme  weariness  for  months  before  the  appearance 
of  cough,  fever^  or  other  manifestations  distinctly  suggestive  of  con* 
sumption.  They  usually  awaken  in  the  morning  more  or  less  tired, 
having  secured  no  refreshing  invigoration  frt>m  their  sleep.  It  is  an 
effort,  for  them  to  get  out  of  bed*  they  do  not  enjoy  work,  their  usual 
vocations  appear  distastefuL  and  minor  ol>stacles  are  magnified  to  large 
proportions.  They  are  often  unable  to  think  consecutively,  the  power 
of  mental  concentration  being  diminisheil  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  frequently  lack  clecif^ion  or  will  power,  and  vacillation  is  sometimes 
quite  apparent.  Upon  the  definite  clinical  onset  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis these  evidences  of  impaired  nervous  force  increase  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  unusual  to  ol>serve  a  very  manife^ 
disinclination  to  go  out-ofnioors,  some  invaliils  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  house  and  die  comfortably  rather  than  to  make  an  effort  to  ^cure 
fre^h  air* 


CHAPTER  XXV 


SYMPTOMS  REFERABLE  TO  THE  GENITO-URJNARY 

TRACT 

Tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  system  will  be  found  discussed 
in  some  detail  under  Complications.  Non-tuberculous  nephritic 
disturbances  are  considered  in  connection  vnih  Mixed  Infection,  A 
description  of  the  symptoms  of  accompanying  renal  disease,  as  well  as 
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those  pertaining  to  tul»erculous  infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract, 
therefore  J  ^ilJ  not  l>e  detailed  in  this  chapter. 

The  various!  forms  of  nephritic  disturbance  ai^  by  no  means  uncom- 
man  in  pulmonary  tubereulo,yis.  There  often  exist  tlistint't  degenera- 
tive ehange;5  of  amyloid  character,  acute  and  chronic  involvements  of 
the  parenchyma,  and  the  chronic  interstitiaj  variety  of  kidney  disease. 
There  are  frequently  no^  symptoms  of  the  chronic  forms  of  nephritis 
until  the  comiition  is  far  advanced,  the  diagnosis  1:»eing  secured  only 
through  periodic  examinations  of  the  urine.  Very  often,  in  the  course 
of  routine  examinations^  I  have  found  albumin  in  the  uj'ine  long  before 
the  Appearance  of  any  symptom  suggestive  of  the  kichiey  involvement. 
HyaJlne  and  granular  casts  have  also  lieen  recognized  in  many  cases, 
sometimes  before  the  appearance  of  albumin.  Attention  will  be  directed 
in  another  chapter  to  the  frequent  iletection  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
urine  of  pidmonarj^  invalids.  Animal  experimentation  has  shown 
that  inoculation  with  the  urine  of  consumptives*  in  entire  absence  of 
tuljerele  bacilli  or  suggestive  clinical  manifestations,  is  followed  in 
many  instances  by  the  death  of  the  am  ma!  from  tuberculous  infection, 
Tlie  sT^miptoniB  of  renal  disease  var^%  of  course,  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  nephritic  change.  It  is  noteworthy  that  such  manifesta- 
tions as  dyspnea,  increiising  pallor,  cUminishing  strength,  slight  edema 
of  the  hands,  face,  or  ankles,  are  commonly  attributed  t^  the  pulmonary 
infection,  although  caused  in  many  crises  by  an  unrecognized  in^*olvement 
of  the  kidneys.  There  are  often  present  digest  i^'e  disturl>ances  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  pulse,  which  may  become  of  high  tension.  While  patientSi 
as  a  rule,  may  be  expected  to  succuml)  comparatively  soon  after  the 
development  of  markecl  renal  disease,  some,  irrespective  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  pathologic  change,  may  linger  during  a  prolonged 
period  of  time.  I  have  in  mind  a  man,  thirty-foiu'  years  of  age.  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Hugueley,  of  Atlanta^  Cta.,  who  was  sent  home  to  die  five  years 
ago  on  account  of  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis  complicated  by  chronic 
nephritis  of  nearly  three  years'  duration.  I  recognized  the  presence  of 
chronic  Bright 's  disease  in  Augxist,  1900,  and  was  unable  to  note 
evidence  of  .substantial  improvement  at  any  time  during  the  following 
two  ye^irs.  In  the  fall  of  1902  there  was  extensive  active  involvement 
of  both  lungs,  with  a1>undant  excavation  in  each,  and  moderate  cardiac 
h^^rtrophy.  The  urine  was  invariably  diminished  in  quantity  and  of 
high  grpecific  gravity.  There  was  an  enormous  aniount  of  albumin,  with 
numerous  casts  of  the  hyaline  and  small  granular  varieties,  as  weW  as 
occa^^onal  leukoc^'tes  and  blood-cells.  Edema,  cyanosis,  and  dyspnea 
were  marked.  The  patient  shortly  afterward  underwent  a  double 
renal  decapsulation  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edebohls,  who  reported  the 
Faults  of  examination  as  follows:  "'Face,  anemic;  lips,  livid.  Large 
cavity  and  wide-spread  infiltration  in  anterior  portion  of  right  lung, 
middle  and  lower  lobes;  smaller  cavity  with  surrountiing  infiltration 
in  left  lung,  middle  of  anterior  portion.  Rilles  abundant  e%*er}' where 
over  I'Mith  lungs.  Heart  hypertrophied,  with  apex-l>eat  displaced  to 
right;  no  murmurs.  Neither  kidney  palpaViIe.  The  urine  contained 
riO  per  cent,  of  albumin  by  bulk,  and  was  loaded  with  casts.  It  looked 
like  a  hopeless  case  from  any  point  of  \iew%  and  the  patient  w^as  so 
informed.'*  Tlie  operation  was  performed  under  nitrous  oxid  and 
o%ygen  in  October,  190:L  The  patient  is  still  alive,  and  enjojdng  an 
active  business  career  in  Georgia,     Not  long  ago  I  had  opportunity  to 
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examine  him  while  on  a  brief  \isit  to  Colorado.  The  urine  is  dimjnlghed 
in  amount  and  contahis  a  large  quantity  of  albumin  and  innumerable 
casts.  No  essential  change  was  noted  in  the  pulmonary  condition.  It 
19  difficult  to  realize  how  life  has  since  been  maintained  in  view  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  lungs  five  years  ago^  and  the  complicating  renal 
involvement.  His  al>ility  to  be  about  on  his  feet  since  then  lias  Ijeen 
an  ever-reeumng  source  of  wonder.  I  have  learned  recently  of  a  severe 
uremic  attack  which  took  place  at  his  home,  but  from  which  be  is  now^ 
con  valesci  ng  sat  isf a  c  t  o  rily . 

The  various  forms  of  chronic  kidney  disease  have  been  observed 
to  attend  more  fi-equently  the  long-standing  cases  of  consumption 
exhibiting  cavity  formation  and  excessive  wasting.  Often  temporarj^ 
albuminuria  is  found  coincident  with  large  pleural  effusions,  acute. 
bronchopneumonia,  or  high  fever  from  any  cause. 

Acute  nephritis  is  not  especially  uncommon  among  consumptives. 
[  have  seen  it  follow  au  influenza  infection,  and  in  several  instances 
%  comparatively  mild  tonsillitis.  Nine  years  ago  a  gentleman  with 
extensive  double  pulmonary  tuberculosis  developed  a  mosT  severe 
ftephritis  immediately  following  a  trifling  tonsillitis.  The  acute  symp- 
|oms  persisted  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  months,  and.  contrary 
w)  all  reasonable  expectation,  the  patient  finally  made  a  complete 
i^covery  in  spite  of  a  longn^ontinued  uremic  condition. 

In  1901  a  patient  of  Dr.  Tyson  suddenly  developed  acute  uremic 
symptoms  almost  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Colorado.  She  remained 
m-ofoundlff  unconscmu^  for  tumit tf-three  days,  and  finally  recovered, 
^veral  other  equally  striking  instances  can  be  enumerated  to  illustrate 
:he  occasional  development  of  severe  acute  nephritis  following  appar- 
ently trifling  causes. 

With  reference  to  the  sexual  organs,  perhaps  the  most  frequent 
clinical  phenomenon  in  consumptives  is  the  disturbance  of  menstruation, 
is  the  disease  advances,  this  function  is  subject  to  considerable  derange- 
nent,  which  becomes  the  source  of  much  anxiety  and  apprehension  to 
:he  patient.  At  first  the  menstrual  discharge  is  noticed  to  \ye  s**anty 
md  of  pale  appearance.  It  subsequently  Ijecomes  delayed*  irregular, 
nore  scanty,  with  less  color,  and  finally  disappears  ai together.  As 
jhe  condition  improves  with  gain  in  strength  and  nutrition  these 
symptoms  reappear  in  an  inverse  order.  The  menstniation  often 
becomes  entirely  normal  ev^en  after  its  suppres,sion  during  protracted 
periods,     I  have  known  its  reappearance  after  the  laps^e  of  two  years. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  sexual  desire  in  consumptives  is 
nereased  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  lx>me 
)ut  by  the  facts.  As  far  as  the  pulmonary  involvement  itself  is 
concerned,  it  can  be  maintained  that  no  such  influence  obtains.  A 
>artial  explanation,  however,  is  found  in  the  essentially  passive  exis- 
;encet  absence  of  diverting  thoughts,  the  abundant  use  of  raw*  eggs,  and 
;he  daily  administration  of  str^^chnin.  In  some  cases  the  procreative 
>ower  persists  almost  to  the  point  of  death,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
lexual  appetite  is  diminished  correspondingly  wuth  the  inci-easing 
sxhaustion.  The  fact  that  a  few  exceptional  patients  retain  their 
ngor  in  spite  of  advanced  tuberculosis  constitutes  no  argument  capable 
>f  general  application  wnth  reference  to  any  stimulating  influence  of  the 
liaease. 
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CHAPTEK  XXVI 

THE  CLINICAL  COURSE 

The  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  subject  to  a  degree  of  vari- 
j^ion  unequaled  by  any  other  disease.  The  wide  diversity  of  clinical 
""  ifeaiations  among  different  invalids  is  responsible  for  essential  dif- 
•  ferBnces  in  the  general  type,  duration,  and  termination.  The  general 
^mplonmtology.  however,  is  so  variGtl  in  character,  and  the  course 
sa  susceptible  of  change  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  individual, 
as  to  preclude  an  arbitrary  classification  into  separate  groups.  It  has 
been  customary  to  reco^ize  two  chief  forms  of  pulmonary-  tuberculosis — 
the  florid  galloping  phthisi.s,  or  "quick  consumption,''  and  the  chronic 
form  popularly  descril)ed  as  *' old-fashioned  consumption."  A  dis- 
tinction baaed  upon  pathologic  changes  affords  further  subdivision 
int<3  three  stages,  i.  e,,  incipient  inliltration,  softening,  and  excavation. 
These  differences  in  the  stage  of  the  disease,  though  technically  capaljle 
of  pathologic  deSnition,  as  a  rulei  are  not  sufficiently  uniform  to  permit 
an  accurate  clinical  differentiation.  In  some  patients  the  type  may  be 
defined  distinctly  from  l>cginning  to  end,  and  the  various  stages  separated 
from  one  another  by  sharp  lines  of  clinical  tlemarcation.  Other  cases, 
far  from  pursuing  an  unvarying  course,  are  characterized  by  abrupt  and 
varied  changes.  In  addition  to  the  decided  complexity  of  subjective 
and  objective  manifestations  there  is  often  a  striking  divergence  in  the 
nature  and  extent  of  pathologic  conditions.  Areas  of  arrest  may  exist 
iii  immediate  juxtaposition  to  active  destructive  processes.  Within  a 
relatively  small  region  may  lie  found,  severally,  an  incipient  infiltrative 
deposit,  an  area  of  secondary  bronchopneumonia,  one  of  caseous 
degeneration,  one  of  complete  fibrosis,  and  one  of  pulmonary  excavation, 
with  or  without  a  surrounding  zone  of  reactive  inflammation.  An 
explanation  of  the  subtle  variations  in  type,  and  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  course.  In  found  in  the  further  dissemination  of  bacilli, 
differences  in  the  alisorptive  capacity  for  toxins,  and  the  development 
of  wholly  imexpected  complications. 

Owing  to  the  intricate  character  of  the  finer  histologic  processes 
and  the  var\^ing  changes  in  the  gross  pathology,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend 
the  w*ide  range  of  possibilities  in  the  duration  and  clinical  course.  The 
morbid  changes  produced  by  the  distribution  of  tuljercle  bacilli  to 
previously  uninvaded  areas  var)-^  according  to  the  numl»er  and  virulence 
of  the  bacilli  and  their  association  with  other  microorganisms.  Thus 
the  agents  of  secondary  infection  may  produce  sharp  exacerbations  of 
fe%'er,  with  associated  disturbances,  and  occasionally  scattered  areas 
of  pneumonic  consolidation.  Often  the  effect  of  such  pathogenic 
roicroorgamsms  as  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  or  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  is 
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sufficient  to  turn  apparent  success  into  disheartening  failure.  It  is 
well  known  that  conditions  existing  in  the  periphenr^  of  a  tul>erculous 
focus  miiteriaUy  influence  the  rapi^lity  and  extent  of  toxic  absorption. 
The  toxins  may  Ije  sr^ufficiently  irritant  in  character  to  set  up  a  reactive 
inflammation,  which,  in  turn,  constitutes  a  barrier  against  further 
extension  of  the  infective  process.  Cornet  has  called  attention  to  a 
direct  relation,  conceived  to  exist  between  the  degree  of  absorption  and 
the  amount  of  poisonous  material  in  the  immediate  environment  of 
the  tulierculoiis  focus.  He  ijehevcs  that  the  toxins  adjacent  to  the 
area  of  infection,  if  not  al)sorbeti  too  rapidly,  may  aid.  through  their 
irritant  action,  in  compressing  the  lymph-channels  and  partially 
obliterating  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  Tliis  presents  certain  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  the  l>acillary  infection  and  controls  to  some  extent 
the  further  absorption  of  the  poisons.  If  absorption  is  obstructed  in 
this  manner,  the  toxins  remain  in  close  proximity  to  the  tul^erele,  and 
at  this  point  exert  their  influence  upon  the  tissues.  It  would  appear 
that  a  lessened  absorptive  capacity  aids  in  the  formation  of  an  inflam- 
matory wall  around  the  focus  of  infection.  This  barrier  still  further 
lessens  the  opportunities  for  absorption  and  guards  against  further 
distribution  of  the  bacilli.  The  degree  of  absorption  and  the  pathologic 
change  in  the  periphery  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  interactive  in  their 
effect.  Accorihng  to  the  indestructibility  and  imperviousneas  of  the 
barrier  will  absorption  of  toxins  and  egress  of  tul>ercle  bacilli  lie  pre* 
vented-  These  aie  factors  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  clinical  picture,  which  necessarily  is  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  essentia  histologic  and  bacteriologic  changes.  Some  cases  con- 
form strictly  to  the  acute  t\T>e,  the  course  from  the  initiid  symptoms  to 
the  end  being  completed  in  a  relatively  short  period.  Others  present 
throughout  the  disea^  features  of  indefinite  chromcityj  to  the  exclusion 
of  acute  exacerbations  or  intercuiring  complications.  There  still  remains 
a  large  cbtss  who  exhibit  at  recurring  intervals  widely  liiffering  a.spects  of 
the  affection.  In  this  group  of  cases  the  impi-ession  received  by  the 
medical  attendant  i^eganling  the  probable  prognosis  may  be  either 
favorable  or  unfavoralile,  accordin^^  to  the  particular  time  of  oliserva- 
tion.  It  may  be  sUited  that,  as  a  rule,  the  general  character  of  the 
clinical  manifestutions  at  one  period  of  the  disease  affords  no  reliable 
criterion  iis  to  the  nature  of  the  subsequent  course-  An  abrupt  develop- 
ment does  not  augur  necessarily  a  short  duration,  nor  does  a  subacute 
onset  presage  a  chronic  prolongation  of  the  disease.  As  a  result  of 
judicious  management,  reinforced  by  indi\idual  powers  of  resistance, 
initiaf  acute  symptoms  may  become  subject  to  satisfactory*  eontrob 
while  cases  apparently  destined  to  a  prolonged  period  of  invalidism 
are  brought  to  a  sudden  termination  by  the  supervention  of  alarming 
manifestations.  The  possibility  of  pulmonarv'  hemorrhage,  like  the 
sword  of  Da  modes  t  must  hang  over  the  head  of  the  consumptive, 
irrespective  of  the  previous  history,  the  character  of  the  clinical  symp- 
toms, the  apparent  pathologic  condition,  or  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Cases  characteri5se<l  hy  an  acute  pneumonic  onset  and  those  of  general 
miliary  invasion  are  the  least  likely  to  undergo  a  change  in  the  subsequent 
p  rogress .  T  h  ei  r  < I  u  rat  i  on  may  }>e  f  r t»  ni  f o  u  r  to  ten  o  r  t  wel  ve  wee  k  s ,  M  any 
such  patients,  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  weeks,  have  sought  to  avail 
themselves  of  climatic  influence  and  have  survived  but  a  few  days  after 
arrival  in  Colorado*     The  inference  has  lieen  that  the  exhaustion  and 
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Imrdshlp  of  the  journey,  in  connection  with  the  sudden  change  of  alti* 
tude,  have  hastened  a  fatal  termination.  Scattered  or  confluent  areas  of 
bronchopneumonia  ingrafted  upon  an  existing  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
frequently  render  the  dise:xse  of  .short  duration.  The  consolidation 
gometimefi  extends  with  relentless  rapidity  to  a  massive  involvement, 
and  clearly  points  the  way  toward  the  end  of  the  journey.  Death  may 
ensue  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  owing  to  the  functional  incapacity  of  the 
lung  and  the  exhaustion  incident  to  the  toxemia.  In  some  instances 
the  patient  may  not  succumb  until  after  several  weeks,  during  which 
time  evidences  of  softening  and  excavation  are  recognized.  The 
shortening  of  the  course  through  the  influence  of  secondary  infection 
m  usually  less  conspicuous  than  from  pulmonary  hemorrhage  or  pneu- 
monic consolidation. 

It  IB  extremely  difficult  to  generalize  concerning  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  This  has  been  variously  stated  by  oljser'v'ers  to  be  from 
two  to  seven  years,  yet  many  cases  are  known  to  survive  but  a  few 
months,  and  others  to  liiager  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  latter 
often  present  from  time  to  time  undouljled  evidences  of  active  tubercu- 
loos  involvement.  There  has  been  no  uniform  basis  for  the  computation 
of  statisliesT  and  the  results  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
character  of  the  cases  comprising  the  material  from  which  various 
anal>^ses  are  collaborated.  The  social  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
later  enxironment,  and  the  opportunities  for  enforcing  a  stnct  regime 
ronstitute  important  iletermining  factors.  Cases  of  incipient  character 
admitted  to  sanatoria,  permitted  to  remain  for  considerable  periods, 
and  subjected  to  educational  influences  may  be  expected,  in  com- 
parison with  other  pulmonary  invalids,  to  show  hut  slight  lessening  of 
longevity.  The  experience  of  other  observers,  many  of  whose  patients 
conform  to  an  advanced  t}^,  is*  of  course,  entirely  different.  The 
deduction  is  inevitable  that  the  duration  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  most 
cases  is  dependent  upon  the  available  opportunities  to  secure  arrest. 
Not  infrequently  the  character  of  the  clinical  course  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  equation.  A  large  majority  of  the  intercurring  complications 
and  ret  rojn'essions  are  occasioned  either  by  the  ignorance  and  super- 
ficndity  of  the  physician,  or  by  the  stubl>omness  and  frivolity  of  the 
invalid*  The  willingness  and  ability  to  avoid  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  on  the  part,  of  the  consumptive  are  most  potent  factors 
in  modif>ing  the  course  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

SPECIAL  VARIETIES 

Ik  addition  to  the  onlinary  forms  of  ulcerative  phthisis  which  have 
been  described*  other  varieties  of  pulmonary"  infection  are  sometimes 
observed  presenting  such  peculiarities  in  the  clinical  course  as  to  justify 
separate  classification.  There  are  three  special  forms  which  are  strik- 
ingly different  in  their  general  aspects  from  the  ulcerative  type^  The 
first  is  fibroid  phthisis,  characterized  by  an  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue 
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originating  from  tuberculous?  invasion  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
pleura,  and  followed  by  extensive  pathologic  changes  involving  the 
pulmonary  ti.si5ues,  walls  of  the  bronchi,  and  the  circulatoiy  apparatus. 
The  second  is  pneuraonokoniosiB,  usually  owing  it:^  inception  to  an 
inhalation  bronchitis  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  emphysema,  fibrous 
tissue  change,  disturbance  of  circulation,  and  ultimate  tubercle  deposit. 
The  third  is  the  pulmonary  form  of  general  mUiary  tuberculosis,  in 
which  the  bacilli  are  distributed  through  the  blood-stream,  the  resulting 
tubercles  litemlly  studding  extensive  portions  of  the  lung.  This  form 
of  pulmonary  invasion  will  l>e  conFideretl  in  connection  with  GenenU 
Miliary  Tuberculosis,  Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  fibroid  phtliisis 
and  pneumonokoniosis  coexisting  witli  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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FIBROID  PHTHISIS 

The  term  fibwitl  phthisis  should  be  applied  only  to  cases  of  extensive 
fibrous  tissue  proliferation  emanating  directly  from  a  primary  tubercle 
deposit  in  the  lung  or  pleura.  On  account  of  accompanying  pathologic 
changes  in  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  vascular  system,  the  symptom- 
complex  rarely  conforms  to  the  clinical  picture  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  unrecogiiisied  in  the  expectoration,  or 
detected  only  in  smuU  numl>ers,  although  present  in  the  pulmonary 
tissues.  Inasmuch  as  a  preexisting  focus  of  infection  represents  the 
underlying  cause  of  fibroid  phthisis,  the  propriety  of  classifying  the 
condition  among  the  several  forms  of  p\ilmonary  tuberculosis  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion^  the  fibrous  tissue  change  of 
non- tuberculous  origin  should  be  described  as  pure  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung   or  chronic   interstitial   pneumonia. 

In  fibroid  phthisis  the  tubercle  deposit  finally  becomes  of  secondary 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  anatomic  changes  resulting  from 
the  primary  infection.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  early  tuberculous 
invasion  either  disappear  entirely  or  become  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
ponderating fibrous  tissue  formation,  with  its  associated  functional 
disturl>ance.  The  entire  clinical  cour.se  is  dominated  by  the  influence 
of  the  fibraid  overgrowth  permeating  the  pulmonary  tissues.  The 
duration  is  much  longer  than  that  of  ordinary  consumption,  the  invalids 
in  many  instances  surviving  for  a^^tonishing  perio<.ls  despit-e  excessive 
emaciation  and  respiratory  incapacity.  Improvement,  even  under 
favorable  ccmditions,  is  correspondingly  slow  and  disappointing.  There 
is  usually  but  little  if  any  fever*  but  the  pulse  is  often  accelerated 
perceptibly  and  of  poor  quality.  The  cough  may  be  comparatively 
slight,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  frequent,  dry,  and  pamxysmal.  The 
expectoration  in  most  instances  is  scanty  or  entirely  absent,  but  if  at 
all  copious,  is  more  likely  to  t>e  light  and  frothy  than  purulent  in 
character.  In  the  presence  of  bronchiectatic  cavities,  however,  the 
expectoration   is  often  distinctly  purulent  and  the  cough   markedly 

arox^^smal.  In  such  ca.ses  there  is  sometimes  imparted  to  the  breath 
fcf  the  invalid  and  to  the  expectoration  a  particularly  offensive  odor* 
nigestive  ilisturbances  and  impairment  of  appetite  are  frequent.  A 
beginning  shortness  of  breath  gradually  progresses  to  the  point  of  true 
dyspnea,  and  an  early  pallor  may  finally  merge  into  varying  degrees  of 

vanosis.     The  terminal  phalanges  become  clubbed  in  the  characteristic 

anner  previously  described. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessarv"  to  review  the  physical  signs  other  than  to 
allude  to  the  conspicuous  deformity  of  the  chest-wall  resultiEg  from 
the  pulmonarj^  and  pleural  retraction,  the  dimini>!hed  vocal  resonance 
and  freniitus  occa^sioned  by  the  pleuroJ  thickening,  the  lessened  resonance 
upon  percussion,  and  the  reduced  intensity  of  the  respirator)^  sounds 
upon  auscultation-  There  may  be  area.s  of  bronchial  or  broncho- 
vesicular  re^iration,  and  o%'er  the  site  of  large  bronchiectases,  typically 
cavernous  breathing.  A  distinguishing  auscultator}^  characteristic , 
aside  from  changes  of  quality ♦  pitch,  and  rhythm,  is  the  diminution 
of  the  breath-sounds  incident  to  lessened  respiratory  excursion  and 
excessive  pleural  thickening.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  heart  is  almost 
ajways  piilled  more  or  less  toward  the  affected  side*  or  dislocated 
upward  by  reason  of  contraction  changes  involving  the  mediaistinal 
pleura.  Occasionally  it  is  dilated  in  later  stages.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  visible  pulsation  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  interspaces 
in  case  of  left-sided  involvement.  Tlie  extreme  ch ronici ty  of  the  course, 
the  occasional  absence  of  the  bacilli,  and  the  in  frequency  of  fever, 
fogether  with  the  energ>'  and  vitality  displayed  in  spite  of  excessive 
emaciation,  tserve  to  characterize  definitely  this  form  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

PNEimONOKONIOSIS 

In  pneumonokoniosis  the  pathologic  changes  may  closely  simulate 
those  of  fibroid  phthisis.  An  essential  difference  relates  to  the  etiologic 
relation  of  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  to  the  accompanying  anatomic  condition. 
Tlie  tuf>ercle  deposit  is  in  no  sense  a  causal  factor  in  the  production  of 
pneumonokoniosis,  but  takes  place  merely  a.s  a  termirial  infection. 
The  primarj^  cause  consists  chiefly  of  an  inhalation  bronchitis  through 
continuous  exposui-e  to  the  palpable  dust  incident  to  certain  occupations. 
It  differs  clinically  from  fibroid  phthisis  in  that  the  course  of  the  diseiise 
is  of  much  shorter  duration,  and  the  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  usually 
not  so  extremet  with  less  resulting  deformity  of  the  chest.  The  ingraft- 
ing of  the  tuberculous  infection  upon  a  suitable  soib  represented  by  a 
weakened  general  resistance  and  increased  vulnerability  of  tissues^ 
affortls  opportunity  for  comparatively  rapid  progress*  In  miners, 
griuders*  and  stone-cutters,  once  the  tul)erculous  character  of  the 
infection  is  clearly  established,  I  have  l>een  unable  to  discover  that  the 
symptoms  differ  very  essentially  from  those  of  ordinary  ptUmonary 
tuberculosis. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  observe  a  moderate  number  of  cases  of 
pneumonokoniosis  with  accompanying  tul)ercu!ous  infection  among  the 
gpki-miners  of  Colorado.  In  the  very  midst  of  all  stages  and  conditions 
of  imported  pulmonary  tul>erculosis  in  Denver,  there  are  found 
numerous  cases  of  miner's  phthisis,  difficult  of  differentiation  from 
consumption,  yet  scarcely  identical  with  it.  There  are  certain  etiologic 
factors  pertaining  to  the  comlition  which  lend  a  more  or  less  unique 
character  to  this  class  of  cases.  As  stated  in  connection  wdth  Differ- 
entia] Diagnosis,  these  patients  may  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  and  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  later  stages  show  the  presence  of 
tubercle  hactlli,  although  the  latter  do  not  represent  a  factor  of  causative 
significance*  This  class  of  cases  is  regarded  by  the  laity ^  and,  unfor- 
tunately,  to  some  extent  by  the  profession,  as  a  form  of  consumption, 
and  many  such  patients  are  classified  as  tuberculous  in  official  mortality 
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Bcords.  Instances  of  pneumonokoniosb  are  frequently  cited  to  Olus- 
the  alleged  development  of  indigenous  tuberculosis  in  spite  of 
ivorable  climatic  conditions.  The  actiul  morbid  processes  consist 
'  a  more  or  lesi?  severe  chi-onic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  bronchiectasis^ 
^varying  degrees  of  pneumonokoniosiSj  with  often  genuine  cavity  for- 
mation resulting  from  anenjic  necrosis^  and  secondary  circulatorj^ 
disturbances.  The  tubercle  deposit,  if  present,  is  often  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  accompanying  pathologic  changes.  These 
cases  are  found  to  develop  almost  exclusively  in  sections  of  the  State 
devoted  to  the  mining  industry,  i.  e.t  in  sparsely  settled  regions  on 
mountain  sides  where  tuberculosis  seldom  exists*  Predisposing  causes 
are  fountl  in  the  prolonged  hours  underground  and  the  constant  breathing 
of  an  atmosphere,  not  only  deficient  in  oxygen,  but  vitiated  by  impuri- 
ties. The  air,  not  being  in  motion,  becomes  more  or  less  devitalized 
and  is  breathed  over  and  over  again.  In  addition  to  the  partial 
asphyxiation  and  the  frequent  extreme  dampness,  exciting  causes  relate 
to  exhalations  from  the  candles  confined  within  a  relatively  small 
air-space,  and  the  smoke  resulting  from  the  bhisting  powder,  which  is 
difficult  of  complete  removal  despite  modern  efforts  toward  ventilation. 
The  necessarily  eoiLstrained  position  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day,  the  frequent  wetting  of  the  feet^  the  alcoholic  habits,  immotlerate 
exercise  at  high  attitudes,  and  the  unhygienic  surroundings  when  not 
at  work,  constitute  important  supplemental  features.  The  conditions 
are  quite  tlissimilar  to  those  obtahiing  in  the  production  of  coal-miner's 
consumption,  stone*cutter's  disease,  ^inder*s  or  potter's  phthisis,  and 
the  like,  in  that  the  sole  essential  factor  is  not  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  dust.  Chronic  catarrhal  processes 
take  place  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  followed  by  emphysema 
which  results  from  nutritional  changes  in  the  pulmonar}^  tissues,  and 
from  an  increased  intra-alveolar  pres.sure  during  violent  attacks  of  cough. 
Moderate  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  is  superinduced  in  some  cases, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  observed  among  followers  of  other 
occupations  responsible  for  the  production  of  pneumonokoniosis. 
While  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, there  frequently  supervenes  bronchiectasis,  both  of  the  cylindric 
and  saccular  varieties.  Its  development  is  due  in  part  to  the  frequent 
paroxysmal  cough,  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  from  emphysema, 
and  the  more  or  less  continuous  pressum  exerted  by  stagnating  secre- 
,  tions.  The  bronchiectatic  cavities  correspond  largely  to  the  fibrous 
sue  proliferation  and  the  contraction  changes  external  to  the  bronchial 
ill.  Through  the  process  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membranes 
bronchiectases  muy  be  trarLsformed  into  genuine  pulmonary 
Ivities.  These  may  develop  also  by  reason  of  necrotic  softening  of 
ae  tissues,  moi-e  particularlv  when  the  pneumonokoniosis  is  pro* 
Jiounced*  In  this  event  they  are  more  likely  to  increase  in  size  and  have 
&ater  l:>earing  on  the  subsequent  cnui*se,  especially  if  communicating 
ith  a  bronchial  tul^e.  Secondary  to  the  pulmonary  changes  there 
iBue  marked  circulatory  disturbances,  manifested  by  venous  engorge- 
5nt  and  enlargement  of  the  right  heart. 
Symptoms  referable  to  this  group  of  chronic  pathologic  conditions 
of  ^adual  development  and  relate  chiefly  to  dyspnea,  cough,  and 
tpect oration,  followed  by  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  with  gradually 
-reusing  cyanosis.     The  cough  is  frequent  and  unattended  at  first 
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with  much  expectoration.  Later  it  becomes  more  distressing  and 
parox>'smal  in  chariicter*  particularly  after  the  formation  of  bron- 
chiectiises  or  pulmonary  cavities.  There  exists  no  definite  relation 
between  the  degree  of  bronchial  irritation  and  the  extent  of  fibroid 
change  in  the  lung*  The  sputum  is  frequently  quite  frothy,  light, 
and  deroid  of  pigmentuHon,  becoming  more  purulent  with  the  increasing 
periodicity  of  cough.  Under  these  conditions  the  characteristic  sepa- 
ration into  distinct  layers  may  be  noted.  Little  of  practical  value 
attaches  to  its  bacteriologie  examination,  save  that  the  occasional 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  denotes  a  final  incidental  complication. 

The  dyspnea,  which  at  first  is  noticeable  only  upon  ^li^ht  exertion, 
beeome^^  progressively  worse,  untU  the  patient  is  induced  to  seek  relief 
at  lower  elevations. 

The  cyanosis  is  nsuaUy  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  e\idences 
of  cardiac  and  respiraton'  embarrassment.  Impaired  appetite  and 
dig:estive  disturbances  result  in  diminished  nutrition,  increasing  weak- 
ness, and  night-sweats.  There  is  rarely  imy  ele\'ation  of  temperature 
gave  during  temporary  acute  exacerbations. 

Hemorrhages  are  not  infrequent,  and  may  vary  from  alight  bloody 
diBcolomtions  of  sputum  to  a  sudden  fatal  loss  of  blood. 

The  ph)'sical  signs  upon  inspection  may  consist  of  the  characteristic 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  thorax  commonly  ascribed  to  emphy- 
sema ^  with  frequent  unilateral  or  bilateral  retraction  of  the  apices  and 
occasional  capillar}^  dilatation  upon  the  chest  front.  There  are  often 
percussion-signs  of  partial  consolidation  at  the  apices,  but  in  many  cases 
the  resonance  is  intensified  and  soniewhat  tympanitic  throughout  the 
entire  pulmonary  area.  Fine  and  medium-sizpd  moist  ri\}es  may  be 
begird  in  all  portions  of  the  lung,  though  more  frequently  at  the  bases 
and  almost  always  on  each  side.  The  breath-sounds  are  invariably 
somewhat  diminished  in  intensity,  corresponding  to  the  degree  of 
emph>*sema.  The  dulness  is  occasionally  unilateral,  in  which  event 
there  often  are  localized  changes  in  pitch,  quality,  and  rhythm ,  and 
bubbling  rkl^s.  Signs  suggestive  of  pulmonar}^  cavities  may  be  recog- 
nized in  almost  any  portion  of  the  lung,  as  in  tul^erculosis.  There  is 
no  invariable  predilection  as  to  the  site  of  the  cavity  formation. 

In  romparison  with  simple  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  or 
with  ordinary  cases  of  interstitial  pneumonia,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  short,  rarely  lasting  over  four  or  five  years.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  by  the  influence  of  altitude,  the  usual  unwillingness 
and  inability  of  patients  to  avail  themselves  of  change  of  residence, 
and  their  greatly  chminished  resistance  from  habits  of  dissipation. 
While  considerable  relief  is  usually  experienced  on  going  to  lower 
elevations,  the  unfortunate  issue  is  delayed  but  temporarily,  the 
prognosis  almost  always  being  unfa%'orab!e. 


Strictly  speaking,  the  ultimat-e  termination  is  recovery  or  death. 
but  a  large  number  of  cases  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either 
class.  WhOe  not  actually  cui^d^  they  are  none  the  less  enabled, 
for  indefinite  periods,  to  pursue  a  life  of  useful  endeavor  within  the 
bounds  of  considerable  physical  activity*  In  its  technical  sense  com- 
plete recovery  is  relatively  infrequent  save  in  the  most  incipient  cases, 
as  the  infected  area  is  scarcely  capable  of  restoriLtion  to  its  previous 
condition.  The  very  conception  of  nn  enduring  arrest  carrier  with  it 
the  necessity  of  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  and  encapsulation*  but  it" 
is  unreiisonable  to  deny,  because  of  resulting  anatomic  change,  the 
attainment  of  complete  recovery;  A  permanent  arrest  of  the  tul^iercu- 
lous  lesions  is  no  less  a  cure  despite  a  remaining  inilurative  process  than 
recovery  from  variola  with  resulting  facial  blemishes.  It  is  entirely 
warrantable  to  regard  patients  as  curetl  who*  during  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  present  no  physical  signs  of  even  a  dormant  infection, 
exhibit  no  subjective  symptoms,  and  display  an  invariable  aV>sence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  It  is  not  contended  that  bacilli  may  not  exist  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues  of  such  patients,  but  the  non-development  of  any 
signs  or  symptoms  siiggestive  of  their  presence  during  a  prolonged 
period  may  be  construed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  practical  sur- 
render. Many  patients  fail  to  succeed  in  the  acquirement  of  complete 
arrest,  and  yet  possess  undiminished  vigor  and  activity.  It  is  common 
in  health  resorts  to  observe  a  large  class  of  individuals  who  have  achieved 
apparent  arrest  of  the  active  process.  Many  of  these  with  entire  dis- 
appearance of  subjective  symptoms  exhibit  renewed  energj^  and  industry, 
yet  at  intervals  display  a  few  apical  signs,  with  attenuated  liacilH  in 
the  expectoration.  I  have  under  my  care  several  patients  who  have 
remained  in  Colorailo  for  thirty  3^ears  or  more,  and  who  present  every 
outward  and  physical  manifestation  of  perfect  health,  although  occa- 
sionally submitting  bacteriologic  evidences  of  a  remaining  quiescent 
deposit. 

MODES   OF   DEATH 

For  some  itnexplainable  i-eason  death  from  consumption  hiis  ever 
been  thought  to  be  particularly  horrible  and  revolting.  It  is  possible 
that  the  idea  of  a  lingering  illness,  a  so-called  "djing  by  inches/'  haa 
suggested  to  the  popular  mind  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  physical 
distress  during  the  final  agony.  There  is  no  reason  to  l>elieve  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  consumptive  is  attended  with  a  greater  physical 
struggle  or  mental  anguish  than  is  experienced  by  other  victims  of  the 
gritn  destroyer.  In  many  cases  the  prolonged  duration  of  the  illness, 
rather  than  making  death  harder  to  l>ear,  is  instrumental  to  a  degree  in 
preparing  the  sufferer  to  bear  the  inevitable  with  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. With  many  the  end  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  burdens  and 
hardships  incident  to  their  illness.  Patients  of  this  class,  far  from 
a^pproaching  their  demise  with  fear  and  trepidation,  long  for  eternal 
rest  with  a  courage  and  calmness  incapable  of  simulation. 
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Many  times  have  I  be€Ji  impressed  most  profoundly  by  the  remark- 
able resignation  of  the  consumptive,  who,  with  unclouded  intellect,  has 
responded  to  the  last  summons.  It  has  appeared  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  illness  has  tended  to  disposjseHS  the  end  of  its  ordinar}'  terrors* 
and  to  render  the  anticipation  of  t!ie  supreme  moment  but  a  deferred 
solace  for  bodily  ills.  Many,  it  is  true,  preserve  a  demeanor  of  indiffer- 
ence in  the  face  of  impending  death,  while  others*  with  halting  tread  and 
protestation,  are  dragged  to  their  doom.  Fortunately,  mental  hebetude 
sometimes  comes  to  the  rescuOt  foUoweti  b^-  miltl  delirium  and  coma, 
and  the  patient  sinks  gently  t-o  the  final  deep.  The  demise  of  the  con- 
sumptive, as  a  general  rule,  is  singularly  quiet  and  peaceful,  devoid  in 
large  measure  of  the  struggle  and  anguish  characterizing  a  fatal  termi- 
nation of  other  diseases.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  only 
conispicuous  deviation  from  this  manner  of  departiu'e  ot-cui's  among 
pulmonarit*  invalids  overtaken  by  death  as  a  result  of  intercurrent  fom- 
plications-  This  is  particularly  true  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  bron- 
chopneumonia, edema  of  the  lungs,  pneumothorax,  cardiac  dilatation, 
and  occasionally  tuberculous  meningitis. 

The  end  may  he  sudden  and  violent,  as  during  sevei^  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  At  such  a  time  the  patient  is  drowned  in  his  own  Ijlood, 
and  may  expire  almost  imme<:liately  from  asphyxiation,  the  suffering 
being  but  momentary.  Dissolution  may  take  place  suddenly  from  other 
causes,  as  cardiac  weakness  or  bronchopneumonia*  I  have  witnessed 
two  instances  of  sudden  dcivth  following  light  percussion  of  the  precor- 
dial region  in  causes  of  cardiac  dilatation. 

In  l>ronchopneumonia  of  septic  origin  following  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhages the  patient  is  at  first  restless,  anxious,  and  excitable.  After 
a  few  days  this  chanf^s  to  apathy,  stupor,  mild  dehrium*  and  some- 
times coma.  In  some  instances  of  tleath  from  aspiration  pneumonia 
the  sensorium  remiiins  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  the  air-hunger 
becomes  extreme.  This  may  happen  also  in  pneumothorax,  and  almost 
invariably  in  pulmonaiy  edema.  In  such  cases  the  suffering  is  more 
intense  than  can  be  imaidned  or  descrited.  Dreadful  paroxysms  of 
cough  sometimes  suffice  to  expel  foamy  and  bloody  expectoration, 
cjiusing  the  disappearance,  for  the  time  l>eing,  of  the  ominous  tracheal 
rattle. 

In  acute  pneumothorax  and  in  bronchopnettmonia  without  edema 
there  may  be  no  expectoration  whatever.  At  times  there  is  insufficient 
strength  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  expectoration,  which,  if  present 
at  all.  sticks  to  the  lips  and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tongue  or  adheres 
tenaciously  to  its  base  and  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phar^^nx.  The 
mouth  and  lips  are  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  masses  of  sputum  are 
extracted  only  by  means  of  a  cloth  or  swab.  The  struggle,  which  is 
horrible  to  witness  or  contemplate,  continues  without  abatement  until 
merciful  death  claims  its  own.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  a  beneficent  provision  of  nature  that  the  vast  majority  of  consump- 
tives, after  months  and  years  of  lingering  illness,  are  permitted  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  dread  disease  without  sthenic  manifestations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

fARY  tuberculosis  produces  a  greater  diversity  of  morbid 
conditfona  within  the  lungs*  and  lience  exhibits  a  greater  variety  of 
physical  signs,  than  any  otlicr  respirator}^  affection.  There  is  scarcely 
an  objective  manifesialion  observed  in  the  course  of  the  various 
pulmonary  diseases  which  may  not  be  exhibited  by  the  consumptive 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  pathologic  change  incident  to  the  tuberculous 
process  or  to  associated  complications.  Thus  an  accurate  recognition 
of  the  physical  signs  accompanying  the  varying  degrees  of  tuberculous 
infection  can  be  secured  only  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  physical  diagnosis  as  applied  to  ail  intrathoracic  distur- 
bances. The  confusion  resulting  from  an  incorrect  terminology',  the 
frequent  errors  of  technic  in  conducting  physical  examinations,  and 
the  faulty  interpretation  of  various  combinations  of  physical  signs  are 
often  responsible  for  the  non -recognition  of  gross  pathologic  lesions^ 
and  suggest  the  expediency  of  introducing  a  prelimitiary  section  devoted 
to  phtfsicnl  diagnmis  in  general.  In  view  of  the  difUcultieB  often 
enc*ountered  regarding  many  important  features  relating  to  the  physical 
examination  of  the  chest*  it  seems  desirable  to  outline  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure emphasising  the  essential  principles  of  diagnosis  pertaining  to 
pulmonaiy^  conrhtlons. 

In  no  other  department  of  medicine  is  there  demanded  such  a  degree 
of  skill  as  in  the  recognition  of  obscure  pulmonary  affections.  In  all 
respiratory  diseases  a  precise  conception  of  the  condition  can  lie  obtained 
only  through  an  exhaustive  and  r^ystematic  examination  of  the  patient. 

While  during  student  life  dispensary  facilities  may  l:>e  depended 
upon  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  a  more  or  less  practical  famil- 
iarity with  the  making  of  physical  examinations,  these  clinical  oppor- 
tunities will  scarcely  suffice  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
unless  preceded  and  accompanied  by  competent  instrtiction  concerning 
the  principles  and  facts  of  physical  diagnosis.  To  obtain  practical 
proficiency  it  is  highly  important  that  a  preparator)'  course  of  didactic 
or  text-lxjok  instruction  should  l>e  provided  not  only  as  to  the  physical 
signs  thenxselvci*,  Ijut  as  well  to  the  rationale  of  their  production.  Thus, 
in  adilition  to  the  recognition  of  ai>stract  physical  signs,  the  beginner 
should  be  made  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  various  phenomena 
thus  observed  to  the  morbid  conditions  which  they  represent.  Although 
no  single  physical  sign  may  be  said  to  characterize  definitely  any  path- 
ologic state  of  the  tissues  within  the  thorax,  yet  the  grouping  of  several 
associated  signs  in  connection  with  essential  facts  pertaining  to  the 
history  and  symptoms,  permits  the  differentiation  of  the  various  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  permissible  within  the  limited  scope  of  this  sectioii  to 
^  do  other  than  re\iew  important  features  of  diagnosiB, 
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Various  methods  are  employed  for  the  recognition  of  diseased  eon- 
ditioris  by  means  of  external  evidences*  Physical  sigois  refer  to  objective 
in&mfest.ations  elicited  by  the  physician,  as  contrasted  with  subjective 
^rmptoms  described  by  the  patient .  The  physician  ut  ili^es  the  following 
methods  of  conducting  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  i.  e.,  inspec- 
tion, palpation,  percussion,  auscultation,  mensuration,  and  succussion. 


SECTION    1 
General  Physical  Signs 


CHAPTER   XXIX 
INSPECTION 


Whii-e  much  may  be  learned  by  inspection,  the  relative  importance 
of  this  method  of  conducting  physical  examinations  is  often  exaggerated, 
the  tendency  of  several  writers  having  l>een  to  overestimate  its  value. 
If  is  by  no  means  impossible  for  one  who  is  totall}^  blind  to  be  fully  as 
skilfui  in  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  as  expert  examiners  who  are 
not  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight.  In  fact,  inspection  may  often  give 
rise  to  erroneous  impressions  regarding  physical  conditions  which  can 
be  removed  oidy  by  careful  recourse  to  other  methods  of  examination. 
It  is  not  infrequent  for  individuals  to  pi'esent  every  visual  manifestation 
of  perfect  health  and  yet  disclose  important  changes  upon  percussion 
or  auscultation.  It  is  equall}'  true  that  others  may  exhibit  many 
outward  appearanees  of  pultnonarj^  disease,  even  displaying  well- 
developed  U^pes  of  the  so-called  paralytic  thorax  or  phthisical  chest, 
and  yet  upon  examination  reveal  no  pathologic  pvilmonary  eontlition. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  inspection  should  be  regarded  strictly 
as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  supplemental*}"  to  other  means  of  physical 
exploration.  It  furnishes  to  some  extent  preliminarv^  impressions  or 
provisional  information,  which,  in  all  cases,  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
employment  of  other  methods, 

RULES  FOR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  mSPECTION 

Inspection  may  be  employed  with  the  patient  standing,  sitting,  or 
reclining.  If  standing,  the  body  should  he  held  erect  in  an  attitude  of 
repose,  with  the  weiglit  borne  equally  upon  each  foot.  The  head  should 
rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders,  which  should  l>e  drawn  slightly  back- 
ward and  held  symmetrically*  Care  should  lie  taken  to  avoid  the  slouch- 
ing posture  frequently  assumed  by  pulmonary  invalids.  Equal  pre- 
caution should  be  exercised  To  prevent  the  tendency  to  throw  the 
shoulders  far  backward  and  inflate  the  chest,  either  with  or  \Wthout 
retracting  the  abdomen.  When  the  patient  is  told  to  stand  erect, 
sometimes  an  appearance  is  presented  suggesting  a  military'  inspection 
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during  dress  parade.     He  should  be  taught  simply  to  assume  a  natural 

posture-  The  examiner  should  remain  between  the  patient  and  the 
light.  It  is  well  for  the  physician  at  first  to  stand  some  little  distance 
from  the  patient,  in  order  to  appreciate  lietter  the  shape^  size*  and  form 
of  the  eliest,  to  note  irregularities  of  contour  or  other  asymmetric  con* 
ditions,  and  to  i?itudy  carefully  changes  in  the  frequencj^  and  character 
of  the  respiratory  movements. 

If  the  patient  is  examined  while  silting,  a  moderately  high  stod 
or  straight- backed  chair  should  be  used*  In  most  cases  a  stool  is  pre- 
ferable, the  back  of  the  chair  possessing  no  particular  advantage  and 
often  being  in  the  way*  The  habit  of  slouching  is  noticed  more  often 
with  the  patient  sitting  than  standing,  and  should  be  avoided  in  all 
cases.  It  is  good  praetiee,  however,  when  examining  the  back,  to 
have  the  patient  incline  slightly  forward  with  the  arms  folded*  each 
hand  resting  upon  the  opposite  shoulder »  and  the  elbows  kept  as  closely 
together  as  po,ssible.  This  expands  the  broad  wings  of  the  scapulsBi 
which  in  emaciated  people  are  very  prominent,  and  permits  a  more  ready 
examination  of  the  back  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  position. 

The  examination  of  a  male  should  lie  conducted  with  the  patient 
stripped  to  the  skin  as  far  as  the  waist.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
neglect  to  insist  upon  this  procedure*  With  females  it  is  not  ajw^ays 
expedient,  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  to  demand  the  entire  removal  of  the 
clothing.  A  light  shawl  or  cape  may  be  drawn  over  the  back  when  the 
front  is  being  inspected,  and  vice  vers&.  If  the  undershirt  is  loose,  it 
may  be  separated  in  front  and  droppe<l  over  the  shouldei"s>  or  it  may 
be  raised  from  below%  while  examining  respectively  the  upper  and  lower 
regions  of  the  chest. 

If  the  examination  is  made  with  the  patient  reclining,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  body  rests  equally  upon  the  hips  and  shoulders,  with 
the  head  but  moderately  elevated*  Inspection  of  the  chest  with  the 
patient  reclining  can  l>e  but  superficiid  at  hrest,  and  when  necessarily 
confined  in  bed,  this  method  of  examination  is  often  comparatively 
unimportant. 

CONDITIONS   INDEPENDBNT   OF   THE   THORAX   NOTED   ON 

INSPECTION 

It  is  usually  taught  that  inspection  should  be  employed  particularly 
to  note  the  configuration  and  movements  of  the  thorax  proper. 

As  a  matter  of  factr  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  genend  condition 
may  be  obtained  through  the  sense  of  sight  long  before  the  patient  has 
been  stripped  to  the  waist  for  the  examination  of  the  chest*  For 
example,  the  examiner  uneon,sciously  notes  the  degree  of  emaciation^ 
the  general  carriage  or  demeanor,  and  the  ext-ent  of  physical  weakness. 
Great  practical  importance  in  a  general  estimate  of  the  patient's  con- 
dition attaciies  to  the  fa€ml  appearant-e.  The  first  impression  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  the  examiner  usually  relates  to  the  visit )le  changes  of  the 
face,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy,  full  or  emaciated,  pale  or  flustied, 
sallow,  cachectic  or  cyanotic,  dull  or  alert,  pinched,  drawn,  or  excitable, 
the  various  shades  of  expression  being  noted  at  a  glance.  The  cohr 
of  the  face  is  always  of  clinical  interest*  Anemia  is  often  pre*Hent, 
particularly  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tul>erculosis.  This  is  more  surely 
detected  by  depressing  the  lower  eyelid  and  observing  the  color  of  the 
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mueous  membrane.  Conjjestion  of  the  face  is  frequent]}'  noted  in 
chronic  broncbili.s  with  emphysenm,  bronchiectasis,  in  the  early  stages 
of  pneumonia,  and  in  several  forms  of  circulatory  disturbance. 

Cyanosis  is  possessed  of  great  significance.  It  consists  of  a  purplish- 
blue  flu.^h,  at  first  appearing  upon  the  lips,  tip  of  the  nose,  and  the  ears, 
but  later  sufTus^in?^  the  entire  face.  Thia  may  he  present  as  a  result 
of  valvular  heart  lesions,  with  or  without  dilatation,  myocarditis, 
pericardial  effusion,  emphysema ,  asthma,  pulmonary  edema,  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  occasionally  in  pulmonar>^  tuberculosis  with  circulatory 
em  ba  rritssmen  t . 

Edema  of  the  face  is  often  observed  when  no  suggestion  of  patho- 
logic change  can  be  obtained  upon  inspection  of  the  thorax  alone. 
Facial  edema  may  fail  of  recognition  in  some  instances,  as  the  clinician 
may  not  be  sufficiently  familiar  witli  the  contour  and  appearance  to 
make  comparative  observations.  The  careful  examiner,  however,  will 
ti^ially  note  the  slight  puffiness  of  the  e)*eiids*  even  upon  casual  obser- 
vation. Critical  inspection  of  the  face  and  neck  should  precede  the 
examination  of  the  chest  in  all  instances. 

Gre^t  importance  attaches  to  the  frequency  and  character  of  the 
respiration,  which  may  l^e  observed  cpute  accurately  before  the  patient 
is  prepared  for  a  conventional  inspe</tion.  While  a  detailed  observation 
of  the  nature  of  respiratory  movements  is  not  possilile  ivithout  the 
removal  of  the  clothing,  it  is  easy,  nevertheless,  to  recognisse  the  presence 
or  atisence  of  dyspnea*  This  may  exist  either  as  labored  respiration  or 
merely  as  quickened  breathing.  The  former  is  detected  long  before  the 
clothing  is  removed,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  or  less  cyanosis ^  with 
an  increjxsed  play  of  the  auxiliary  must^es  of  i-espiration.  Simple 
accelerated  breathing  without  cyanosis  and  unaccompanied  by  the  use 
of  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  may  result  from  such  causes  as 
emotional  excitement,  fever,  and  exercise. 

Labored  breathing  or  true  dyspnea  may  be  dependent  upon  a  dimin- 
ished respirator^'  capadty  of  the  lungs  in  the  coui-se  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  pleunsy  with  effusion,  pneumothorax,  and 
emphysema;  from  cardiac  disturbance  or  from  a  severe  anemia. 

Change  from  the  normal  breathing  may  also  he  recognized  in  the 
rtiythm  and  sound  of  the  respirations.  In  some  cases  the  disturbed 
rhythm  relates  solely  to  the  changed  relations  between  inspiration 
and  expiration,  each  respiratory  act,  however,  being  identical  in 
character  with  all  others,  .\t  other  times  the  altered  rhythm  relates 
not  so  much  to  a  disturbance  of  the  relation  between  inspiration  and 
expiration,  as  to  radically  differing  characteristics  of  succeeding  respira- 
tor)* acts.  .\n  example  of  the  first  class  is  the  so-called  asthmatic 
breathmg.  in  which  the  inspiration  is  shorter  and  quicker  than  normal, 
while  the  expiration  is  prolonged  and  difficult.  The  most  striking 
illustration  is  witnessed  during  an  acute  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma, 
but  this  form  of  breathing  is  displayed  to  a  less  degree  in  well- 
marked  emphysema.  In  the  latter  event  the  inspirations  are  not  so 
short  and  jerky  and  the  expirations  are  less  prolonged  and  labored. 
In  well-marked  asthmatic  breathing  the  sound  is  an  element  of  some 
interest  in  that  the  respiration  is  decidedly  wheezy  in  character. 

The  disturbance  of  rhythm  which  takes  place  in  succeeding  respira- 
tions is  found  in  the  so-called  Cheyne- Stokes  type  of  breathing- 
This  form  of  respiration  may  be  described  as  an  alternating  cycle  of 
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pmgre^veij  intrtaging,  followed  by  gradually  deereoHng,  dy^spme^ 
and  period£»  of  complete  apnea,  in  this  t^'pe  of  bfeathing  eacb 
act  of  respiration  is  different  from  the  piBC^Bding  or  the  following. 
The  [mtient  in  the  begiaoing  of  his  rhythmic  dyspnea  iHBalhes  but 
little  differently  from  normal.  Each  following  nespiratian^  however, 
rapidly  increased  in  volume  and  louder  in  intensity  until  the 
of  the  dy^neic  attack  is  reached,  when  the  respirations  diminish 
^'ersely  in  rapidity  *  volume,  and  intensity,  to  be  sucL'eeded  by  a  com- 
'plete  pauise  or  absence  of  respiration,  caUed  the  apneic  period.  The 
entire  cycle  may  last  anywhere  from  half  a  minute  to  a  full  minut«.  In 
tbts  type  of  biBathing^  sls  in  the  a^'^tlimatlc*  the  disturbed  rh\'thm  is 
aatociated  with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  intensity  and  quality 

Ipf  the  re^piratori^  sounds. 
Another  class  of  cas^  esthibita  a  distinetly  restrained  respiration, 
particularly  during  inspiration,  which  i^  short  and  comes  to  an  abrupt 
termination  apparently  before  the  act  of  inspiration  is  fuUy  completed. 
It  Is  ui^ually  ai^ociated  with  a  prolonged  slow  and  cautious  expimiiou. 
Thi«  peculiarity  of  respiration  is  found  principally  in  cases  of  drv"  pleurisy ^ 
m  the  very  early  stages  of  pneumonia,  and  as  a  result  of  intercostal 
neuniltcia*  periostitis,  or  trauma.  The  restrained  or  catchy  respiration 
i?houid  Ije  tlis^ting^iished  from  a  type  of  irregular  breatlun^  sometimes 
described  as  cog-wheel  in  character*  While  this  latter  form  w  more  often 
detected  with  the  stethoscope,  it  may  be  occasionally  noticed  upon 
inspection  alone.    The  essential  characteristic  is  simply  an  interruption 

I  or  irregularity  of  the  inspiration. 
I  Another  distinct  type  of  respiration  is  witnessed  in  acute  conditions 
kmong  children.  There  is  displayed  a  striking  rapidity  of  the  respira- 
tions, together  with  an  audible  sound  upon  expiration.  The  child 
hreathes  with  a  distinct  grunt  accompanying  the  expirator}^  act.  This 
is  highly  significant  of  severe  capillar^"  bronchitis,  penumonia^  or  begin- 
ning Pott's  disease. 

A  form  of  respiration  known  as  stridulous  breathing  may  occur  in 
children  whenever  there  is  obstruction  or  marked  change  of  contour 
of  the  glottis  or  interior  of  the  larynx.  The  Mridor  accompanies 
inspiration,  and  is  observed  in  edema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  false 
croup,  laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  whooping-cough.  The  slow  stertor- 
ou*i  respiration  incident  to  profound  coma  has  no  remarkable  charac- 
teristics aside  from  its  snoring  quality  and  the  frequent  association  with 
cyanosis. 

Sighing  respiration  is  occasionally  observed  follomng  severe  hemor- 
rhage from  any  source,  although  it  is  perhaps  more  common  after 
pulmonary  hemorrhage. 


INSPECTION  OF  THE  CHEST 


^m     It  is  unnecessary  to  rtescril>e  the  typical  appearance  of  a  normal 

c?hest.  In  view  of  the  innumerable  deviations  in  health  from  any 
con%'eritional  type,  no  two  chests  may  be  said  to  lie  precisely  alike,  and 
the  variety  of  vi.^ihle  conditions  presented  to  physicians  making  many 
examinations  is  almost  infinite.  Only  one  chest  in  four  has  been  found 
to  }>e  perfectly  symmetric. 

Clinical  inspection  of  the  chest  should  chiefly  include  attention  to 
be  size  and  form  of  the  thorax,  and  the  frequency  and  character  of 
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the  respiratory  movements.     In  most  casej*  the  attention  of  the  examiner 
b  priinarily  directed  to  the  size  of  the  cheBt. 

The  Size  and  Shape  of  the  Thorax* — There  b  a  great  diversity  in 
the  giie  of  norrnd  cliest^s,  Striking  differences  may  result  from  inheri- 
tanret  oeeiipation,  and  from  such  previous  conditions  of  health  as  the 
early  existence  of  rickets  and  adenoitls.  The  same  peculiarities  in 
respect  to  ^ize  are  often  noted  in  succeeding  generations. 

Remarkable  variations  are  also  exhiliited  in  the  shape  of  the  thorax, 
no    two    che^sts   pre^nting  precisely    the  .same   outward   appearance. 
Despite  innumerable  peculiarities  of  form,  chests  may  he  classified  as 
short  or  long,  broad  or  narrow,  and  deep  or  hollow.     Although  certain  - 
ty|x?s  are   commonly  regarded  as  suggestive  of  intrathoracic  disease,^ 


feAttinp  bring  nolod  in  the  dvptvsut/n  of 


Fig.  A.— F&fmlytlo  and  innts  type  of  crIiMt. 
Not?  iiamiol  area  of  cardiac  diiliie^ft'  The 
»re&s  of  |»ercusaioa  r«aonani?e  at  apices  ace 
djacnafltid  *>a  p,  22G. 


no  prei^vimptive  conclusions  as  to  morbid  contlitions  are  justified  by 
external  appearances.  A  characteristic  variety  is  the  phthisical  or 
paralytic  che«t,  so  named  because  of  the  frequency  of  association  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  If  the  soft  parts  are  considerably  emaciated, 
the  peculiar  effect  is  to  some  extent  emphasized.  The  thorax  is  more  or 
less  flattened  anteroposteriorly,  with  slight  increase  in  the  lateral  diam* 
eter*  irrespective  of  the  length.  The  sternum  is  ii^unken  appreciably:  the 
&mal  ends  of  the  clavicles  are  apparently  pulled  downward;  the  neck 
Eppears  longer,  and  the  chin  more  sharply  defined  with  respect  to  the 
neck.    The  entire  bony  framework  of  the  chest  assumes  greater  promi- 


Lce,  the  ribs  l>eing  more  conspicuous  and  the  intercostal  sg 
1  uBually  narrower*     In  the  bark  the  seapulse  stand  out  br 


Fig.  7*^ — The  ibon,  broad,  »nd  %hwk  cheBt. 


lbs,  giving  rise  to  a  suggestive  winged  appearance*    The 
terial  deviation  from   normal   respiratory  movements  save 


§.— Pfttimt  in  whom  tb«  pbyfie«l  evideoccsfl  ot  tuberti^uloiiB  involvement  weiv  11 

rrlion  or  excitement,  when  they  become  noticeably  shallow 
iiewhat  accelerated* 


Fl(t.  10* — Extensive  tuberculou.-*  invoLvetneiit  of  li*ft  lung  from  apex  to  \mse. 

^t  ^rp  found  to  present  no  suggestion  of  a  winged  appearance  in  the 
t^Pular  region.     The  aceompaiiying  cuts  are  of  interest  as  illustrating 
^  ^proportion  between  the  visual  outlines  and  the  physical  findings. 

n 
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Figs.  5  and  6  represent  typically  paralytic  chests,  although  there  is 
no  physical  evidence  of  tubercle  deposit.  The  latter  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  long  chest,  in  contrast  to  the  short  type  in  Fig.  7.  In 
Figs.  8,  9,  10, 11,  12, 13,  and  14  are  shown  individuals  exhibiting  very 


Fig. 
moist  rales,  apex  to  base,  with  cavity  formation 


11.- 


Extensive  tuberculous  infection  of  both  lungs. 

.  _^  ex  to  base 

at  apex,  front,  and  back 


Left,  signs  of  consolidation  with 


.  Right  lung,  well-advanced  tuberculous  process- 

(Compare  with  radiograph,  Fig.  03.) 


extensive  tuberculous  precesses,  notwithstanding  every  external  appear- 
ance of  perfect  health. 

In  the  emphysematous  chest  there  is  an  increase  of  all  the  diameters 
of  the  thorax,  suggesting  a  state  of  permanent  inspiratory  expansion. 
That  the  chest  is  broader  and  deeper  than  normal  is  usually  recognized 


Fig.  12. — Marked  consolidation  with  moist  rftles — right,  apex  to  second  rib;  left,  apex  above  clavicle. 
Signs  of  involvement  in  both  apices  in  the  back.     Well-defined  myocardial  mvolvement. 


at  a  glance.  The  shoulders  and  clavicles  are  elevated,  and  the  neck 
appears  materially  shortened.  The  sternum  is  lifted  forward  and  up-^ 
ward,  as  are  also  the  ribs,  which  are  widely  separated,  moving  but  little 
upon  respiration.     In  such  cases  protrusion  of  the  abdomen  is  noticed 


Wftt-define'il  tvideficw  of  tubcreuloiis  involveinent  iiv  upxf«r  portioa  of  rigbl  lung- 
Ill  the  rachitic  chest  the  anteroposterioi*  (liameter  is  considerably 
increased,  particularly  in  the  upper  portion,  while  the  lateral  diameter 
Httt  the  baae  i?*  materially  lessened.     The  sternum,  especially  in  its  upper 
^rportion.  often  Ijet'omes  very  prominent,  giving  rise  to  the  familiar  appear- 
ance of  ''pigeon-brea.st/'     The  lateral  retraction  at  the  bases  is  some- 
r^imi^  marked*  and  is  attributed  to  the  previous  imperfect  entrance  of 
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The  pictures  exhibited  to  illustrate  these  types  of  chests  will  afford 


Fig.  20. — Rachitic  t>i>e  of  chent  and  funnel  breant  in  a  patient  with  moderate  tuberculous  involve- 
ment. 

a  clearer  conception  of  their  striking  peculiarities  than  any  further 


Fig.  21. — Side  view  of  preceding  case. 

description.     It  should  be  repeated  that  in  many  instances  no  path- 


^ogic  ehaog^  are  found  within  the  chest,  despite  the  outward  mani- 

/estxttions  sygge^itive  of  ilise:us<?,  and  vive  veraS. 

Ojiiiataral  Prominence  of  the  Chest. — An  entire  side  may  thus 

tf  44ffeeted.  the  shouliler  \mnu,  elevated,  the  ribs  lifted  upward  and 

Oi/ri%'ard*  the  intercostal  spaces  very  shallow,  and  the  scapula^  pulled 

(p%V3rd*  outward,  and  forward. 

This  enlargement  of  one  side  may  be  due  to  the  presence  either  of 
or  cf  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.     In  the  valvular  type  of  pneumo- 

£>i".^^c  the  pleural  overdistention  is  exti-enie*  as  the  air  is  pumped  into 
^  ^t^-a.vity  ^ith  each  iDspirationt  and  is  not  permitted  to  escape  upon 
^f>ira^iion,  the  enlargement  of  the  affected  side  usually  becoming  well 
"i^^Wed. 

I  Irx  small  pleural  effusions  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  any 
■^^'^^^^ialjle  change  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  chest,  but  when 
^  ^^^antity  of  liquid  contained  within  the  thoracic  cavity  is  large,  the 
f^^'^vii  observer  cannot  fail  to  tlistinguish  a  disparity  between  the  two 

^^^V^enever  one  lung  is  compressfid  Ijv  eff vision,  damaged  by  disease, 

.<!  down  by  adhesions,  or  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the  other  lung  under- 

m  compensatorj''  emphysema.     This  supplemental  work  results  in  an 

^""^^se  of  volume  and  in  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  one  side. 

^HJnilateral  Retraction. — An  entii'c  side  of  the  chest  is  occasionally 

^P*«"^s5ed  and  more  or  less  diminished  in  size.     Rarely  this  may  result 

^'KXi  imperfect  development  following  hemiplegia  in  infancy.     In  such 

"^    s  the  retraction  is  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  roiiscles  of  the 


Fig.  22.^UnilafpniL  retrsctjon  cif  cb«»t  fallowing  heinipleKiA  in  infmnc^. 

chest,  as  well  as  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face,  arm*  and  leg. 
Fig.  22  illustrates  this  retraction  very  well.  The  subject  is  a  lK>y 
nine  years  old,  with  extensive  tuberculous  infection  of  the  left  lung, 
who  recovered  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  exhibiting  marked  fibrosis. 
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The  retraction  of  the  left  side  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  fibroid  change 

incident  to  the  arrest  of  the  tLdjerculous  proce^ss,  for  corresponding 
muscular  changes^  aie  prt^serit  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  arm,  and 
leg.  Dinunution  in  the  t^ize  of  the  eiiest  may  be  produced  in  adult  life 
by  reason  of  contraction  changes  in  the  lun^  or  pleiLia  of  the  affected 
Bide.  Fig;  23  represents  the  retraction  of  the  left  side  following  exten- 
sive fibrous  ti?isue  formation  and  supplementary  enlargement  of  llie 
light. 

In  addition  to  changes  affecting  an  entire  side,  there  are  also  local- 
ized deviations  from  the  normah 

Circumscribed  Prominences. — It  is  obvious  that  tumors  of  the 
soft  parts  may  prodiite  changes  capalile  of  ready  recognition.  Tlie 
same  is  true  of  protul>e ranees  upon  the  ril)s  or  sternum  resulting  from 
periostitis.     A  considerable  cardiac  enlargement,  e^specially  in  children, 


F1k«  23. — Lfift-sided  umlaterat  retn^ction  cif  etieflt* 


Fi|{.24. — ClK!umAcribe<dproinin?nceof 
criiest  with  ftecoinpanyLng  localiiod  de- 


is  capable  of  visual  detection,  as  h  al^o,  in  i^ome  instances,  a  pericardial 
effusion,  an  aneurysm,  or  a  mediastinal  growth.  Pathologic  conditions 
in  the  lungs  or  pleura,  however,  rarely  give  rise  to  any  localized  external 
enlargements.  A  greatly  enlarged  liver  ov  spleen  rarely  may  1^  recog- 
nized as  a  local  Inilging. 

In  Fi^,  24  is  shown  an  instance  of  circumscribed  prominence  with 
accompanying  localized  depression  of  unknown  cause. 

Circumscribed  Depression, — The  most  important  cause  of  circnm* 
scribed  depi"ession  is  the  retraction  of  the  chest -wall  from  localized 
fibroid  change.  The  most  common  location  is  either  abo%-e  or  Iwlow 
the  clavicle,  or  both.  A  distinct  unilateral  depression  in  these  regions 
is  quickly  noted  by  the  examiner*  and  is  immediately  suggestive  of  a 
preexisting  tutierculous  process.  Localized  retraction  is  not  infrequent 
in  the  lateral  region,  but  is  not  always  susceptible  of  f5atisfactory  expla- 
nation. 


FifE*  26* — Showing  Hrcum,"«pnbed  retortion   riElit   l&tjeml   rcjrinn.      Nr*(e  proimiiietice  of  ribs. 

<d  nervoysness  and  the  too  ronscioiis  efforts  in  breathing.     It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  romparison  of  the  respiraton'  movements  upon  the  two 
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sides  is  manifestly  impossible  without  the  removal  of  the  clothing. 
Otherwise  one  is  also  unable  to  determine  whether  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  diaphragmatic  or  costal  in  character.  In  male  adults  the 
respiratory  movements  bring  into  play  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest  and 
diaphragm.  In  females  the  respiration  is  frequently  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax — the  so-called  superior  costal  variety.  In 
children  the  breathing  is  usually  diaphragmatic.  A  costal  type  of  respi- 
ration may  be  induced  in  adults  by  any  cause  which  interferes  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  or  with  the  respiratory  function  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  lung,  as  a  double  pleurisy  with  effusion,  bilateral  retrac- 
tion of  the  bases,  or  extensive  fibroid  change.  The  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  may  be  impeded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  ascitic 
fluid,  by  great  distention  of  the  al)domen  with  gas,  or  by  the  existence 
of  an  acute  peritonitis.  The  inferior  costal  or  diaphragmatic  respi- 
ratory movements  may  be  increased  by  causes  interfering  with  the 


Fig.  27. — CircumKrribed  retraction  right  apical  region  accompanying  advanced  tuberculotai  involve- 
ment.    Note  cicatrix  from  bum,  which  was  of  undToubted  etiologic  Mgnificanoe. 


expansion  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  lung.  While  the  movements  of 
respiration  should  occur  at  the  same  time  upon  both  sides,  and  be  per- 
fectly equal,  an  increased  or  a  diminished  unilateral  expansion  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  presence  of  pathologic  conditions. 

Litten's  Phenomenon. — This  interesting  sign  in  some  cases  is 
possessed  of  definite  diagnostic  value.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  reclin- 
ing position,  with  the  feet  toward  the  window.  The  examiner  stands  at 
the  side  of  the  patient  and  observes  upon  full  inspiration  a  shadow 
descending  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  ril)s,  and  receding  upon  expira- 
tion. This  is  produced  by  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  in  con- 
nection with  the  descent  of  the  lung  into  Gerhardt's  complemental 
space.  It  is  not  capable  of  recognition  whenever  physical  conditions 
prevent  the  fullest  expansion  of  the  lung.  It  cannot  be  detected  in 
pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe,  moderate  pleural  effusions  or  pneumo- 
thorax, firm  pleural  adhesions,  severe  peritonitis,  or  ascites.     Whenever 
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^lie  descent  of  the  diaphragm  h  not  interfered  with,  the  Litten  phe- 
Bmienon  Is  of  value  as  aiding  in  the  differentiation  of  enlarged  U%^er  and 
Pkursd  effuHOQ.     It  is  also  of  aid  in  aome  causes  in  the  dia^jqiosis  of  incip- 
^t  apjcd  involvement,  as  will  be  fiuther  discussed  under  Diagnosis- 


CARDIOVASCULAR  CHANGES 

Any  extended  consideration  of  heart  and  circulatory  conditions  is 

p'3tir^l_y  without  the  scope  of  tliis  hook.    Them  exists,  however,  so  inti* 

uwit^  a.nd  reciprocal  a  relation  between  piilmonar}^  diseases  and  cardio- 

^ijseiiliir  disturbances  that  brief  reference  to  associated  heart  changes 

i^  clesiTal>le- 

Th€  data  to  be  obtained  upon  inspection  as  regards  the  heart  and 
areiol^utlon  are  always  of  much  interest.  In  some  instances  but  little 
w  p»r^c^ctical  value  is  tletecteiL  even  after  a  searching  inspection.  Often 
tno  f^ft.-?  tiius  derived  l^econie  of  importance  only  when  confirmed  by 
th^  n^ulls!  of  palpation  and  percus??ion. 

3?*cif  injceessful  inspection  with  reference  to  the  heart  or  circulation 

%  «^«.i'^tu[  technic  must  lie  employed.     The  physician  must  be  thorougldy 

^^^^^il  iiu- with  the  poF?sible  cardiac  and  vascular  changes,  and  he  prepared 

t<*   v^^o-tt'h  for  their  appearance.     Upon  inspection  with  regard  to  pul- 

tafitasi,!^-  contlitions  the  patient  is  usually  observed  by  the  examiner 

i_^otx:t    a  distance  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  the 

.?J^  ^ides  of  the  chest.     When  noting  cardiac  complications,  however, 

y^    physician  must  stand  much  nearer  the  patient,  and  the  inspection 

^^C!nii(ij;  ^  matter  of  ciower  detail.     The  inspection  should  be  made  with 

^    paiient  VK>th  in  tlie  upright  and  in  the  reclining  posture.    The 

^^iiniiier  sliould  take  cogni^ant^e  of  changes  referable  to  the  precordia 

^  ^  whole,  the  apex-beat.  an<l  the  epigastric  region.     The  neck  should 


be 


Examined  in  order  to  tletcrmine  the  presence  or  absence  of  arterial 


^i^ir^bbing  or  venous  pulsation ;  the  arms,  for  evidence  of  brachial  arterio- 
^^^rosis;  the  abdomen  and  chest  near  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm, 
^^f  tiie  recognition  of  capillary  dilatation^  and  the  lips,  for  the  detection 
^^  (^ftpi!]ar>'*  pulsation. 

CHANGES  RECOGNIZED  IN  THE  PRECORDIA  AS  A  WHOLE 

lieference  has  been   made  to  the  circumscribed  bulging  of   the 
rilos  in  the  precordial  region  as  a  result  of  rickets^  cardiac  hypertropln^ 
md  pericarditis  with  effusion  in  children.     Protrusion  of  the  precordial 
region  due  to  these  causes  is  not  associated  with  visj]>Ie  muscular  move- 
ments of  cardiac  origin.     There  may  be  observed  at  times  a  distinct 
rh>ihmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  soft  parts,  Ijetween  the  second  and  fourth 
or  fifth  ribs.     This  may  l>e  noted  as  a  heaving  impulse  synchronous  with 
the  heart's  action,  or  as  a  peristaltic  wave  or  undulation.     Visible  pre- 
cordial pulsation  may  l>e  explained  by  the  following  general  causes » i.  c, 
exaggerated  heart  contractions  in  thin,  nervous  people  sviffering  from 
so-called  cardiac  neuroses,  muscular  effort,  or  excitement  (though  rare), 
exophthalmic  goiter,  simple  cardiac  hypertrophy  with  or  without  aortic 
regurgitationt  and  occasional  arteriosclerosis. 

In  addition  to  the  above  conditions,  which  relate  particularly  to 
the  heart  and  circulation,  other  causes  may  exist  independent  of  cardio- 
vascular changes.     It  is  well  known  that  in  profound  anemic  states 
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with  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  the  respiratory  movements  are 
shallow  and  rapid.  With  diminished  expansion  of  the  lung  a  larger 
portion  of  the  heart  becomes  denuded  of  its  pulmonary  covering  and 
renders  possible,  at  times,  visible  pulsations  in  the  precordia.  In  the 
same  way  shrinkage  due  to  left-sided  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  operates 
to  uncover  a  larger  portion  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  effect  its  displace- 
ment. 

CHANGES  RECOGNIZED  IN  THE  CARDIAC  DHPULSE  AT  THE  APEX 

The  apex-beat  is  not  produced  by  the  very  apex  of  the  heart.  The 
latter  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  what  is 
recognized  visually  as  the  apex-beat.  The  anatomic  apex  is  covered 
by  a  projection  of  lung  called  the  lingula  pulmonalis.  The  visible 
apex-beat  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
right  ventricle  as  it  strikes  the  wall  of  the  chest.  The  location  of  the 
apex-beat  is  described  as  an  area  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square, 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  within  the  nipple.  In  this 
position  there  may  often  be  seen  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest-wall  with 
each  pulsation  of  the  heart. 

In  corpulent  individuals,  and  particularly  in  females  with  large 
mammae,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  detect  any  visible  apex-beat 
whatever.  In  children  this  is  found  higher, — sometimes  in  the  fourth 
interspace, — while  in  the  other  extreme  of  life  it  may  l)e  depressed  as 
far  as  the  sixth.  The  heart  being  attached  at  its  base  solely  to  the  great 
vessels,  may  be  imagined  to  swing  to  some  extent  as  upon  a  pivot.  This 
permits  a  considerable  difference  in  the  location  of  the  apex  upon  changes 
in  the  position  of  the  individual  and  other  causes.  Configuration  of  the 
thorax  may  also  have  an  influence  in  changing  its  position. 

In  rachitic  chests,  especially  with  protrusion  of  the  sternum,  the  apex 
may  be  found  displaced  slightly  upward  and  to  the  right  of  its  normal 
position.  As  a  result  of  associated  pathologic  conditions  the  apex  may 
be  dislocated  to  the  right  or  left,  upward  or  downward.  The  morbid 
changes  sufficient  to  produce  these  results  may  exist  in  the  heart  itself, 
in  the  pericardium,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  pleura,  arteries,  and  kidneys. 

The  important  changes  in  the  heart  sufficient  to  alter  the  location 
of  the  apex-beat  are  chiefly  hypertrophy  or  dilatation. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  or  left  ventricle  may  displace  the  apex- 
beat  to  the  left  and  slightly  downward.  If  associated  with  arteriosclero- 
sis, especially  in  aged  people,  the  downward  displacement  is  considerably 
increased. 

In  pericarditis  with  effusion  the  apex  is  lifted  and  displaced  slightly 
to  the  left. 

Changes  in  the  lungs  may  suffice  to  obliterate  the  visible  apex- 
beat,  to  displace  it  downward  or  to  either  side.  It  may  be  obscured  as 
a  result  of  pronounced  emphysema,  the  increased  volume  of  lung  inter- 
posing such  a  layer  between  the  right  ventricle  and  the  chest-wall  as 
to  preclude  any  visible  impulse.  Sometimes  the  apex  is  depressed  in 
emphysema.  The  cardiac  impulse  may  be  displaced  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  by  virtue  of  fibroid  contractions,  the  heart  being  pulled 
usually  en  masse,  but  occasionally  with  a  conspicuous  change  in  the 
position  of  the  apex. 

Pleurisy  with  effusion,  on  the  other  hand,  pushes  the  heart  away 
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^^*m  the  affected  side,  often  producing  a  considerable  change  in  the 

muUon  of  the  apex-beat*     In  left-sided  pleurisies  the  apex  is  displaced 

to  f/je    right.     Not  infrequently  in  pleurisies  of  the  right  side  it  is 

hn-ed    to  the  left  and  soniewluil  elevated.     Id  pneumothorax  also  the 

^^^rt  is  pushed  perceptibly  toward  the  unaffected  side*     I  have  occa- 

tionailyr  found  the  apex  ia  a  left*sided  pneumothorax  In  the  imtnerliate 

nt'init  x^  of  the  ri^ht  nipple*     The  apex  of  the  heart  may  be  displaced 

upu'iiK-^^j  by  changes  in  ihc  abdominal  cavity  res\ilting  In  an  elevation 

of  th&     ^iaphragm»  i  c,  exceiSiiive  distention  fioni  gas  or  ascitic  fluicL 

A  ^~ fraction  of  tlie  chest- wall  is  sometimes  seen  at  the  site  of  the  apex- 
imi  ^  Xhis  is  di»e  principal!}'  to  adhesive  pleuropericarditis.  The 
adhe^m^Diis  between  the  pericardium  and  pleura  permit  a  drawing  in 
of  ik^^  cliest-vvall  during  systole,  with  occasionally  a  visible  rebound 
dtimv,^  diastole. 

EPIGASTRIC  PULSATION 

3^^'iWe  pulsation  in  the  epijiastrium  may  be  noted  under  (*ertain 

'*^*^*^icjns.     Not  infrequently  this  is  observed  in  thin  persons  and  in 

of  decided  nervous  temperament*     In  sucli  case:^  the  pulsation 

f  *¥  ^"t>id  of  any  pathologic  significance.     It  may  be  present  in  aneuryi?ni 

*^^     *-^  abdominal  aorta,  a  comparatively  rare  condition.     The  pulsation 

^■t\^  be  transmitted  through  a  solid  neopli^sm  affecting  the  pyloric  end 

^^   ^^  stomach  or  the  pancreas,  and  also  through  the  left  lol^e  of  the  liver. 

U  ^\ay  exist  on  account  of  h^^rtrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.     Usually 

\X\  s  ^^y  iq  ascertain  the  precise  cause  of  epigastric  pulsation  through 

th%  process  of  exclusion. 


VISIBLE  CHANGES  IN  THE  NECK 

Throbbing  of  the  carotids  is  easil}^  i^cogni^ed.     It  is  usually  asso- 
<'iated  with  hTtT>ertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  connection  with  aortic 
n^giirgitation,  producing  an  exaggerated  pidsation  also  in  the  l)rachiab 
radial,  and  temporal    regions*      Increased  arterial   pulsation  is  noted 
in  exophtlialmic  goiter,  in  states  of  arterial  excitement,  and  as  a  result 
of  arteriosclerosis-     Venous  pulsation  observed  in  the  neck  is  of  com- 
paratively little  ^igidficanee  if  presystolic  in  time.     If  systolic,  it  is 
indicative  of  tricuspid  regurgitation.     When  exceedingly  light  pressure 
i^  made  over  the  part  where  the  pulsation  is  observed,  which  is  usually 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  more  frequently  upon  the  right  than 
upon  the  left,  the  pulsation  immediately  ceases  provided  it  is  purely 
venous  in  origin.     If,  however,  the  puliation  is  arterial  in  character,  light 
pressure  will  not  cause  its  disappearance.     If  the  vein  is  stroked  from 
below  iipwanl  and  immediately  fills  from  below>  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  existence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Valuable  data  may  l>e  obtained  from  inspection  of  the  arms 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  arteriosclerosis.  The  arteries  are  sometimes 
tortuous  and  exceedingly  prominent,  with  marked  rigidity  of  tJie  walls. 

The  superfirial  I ilood- vessels  of  the  abdomen  may  likewise  be  seen 
to  stand  out  prominently  upon  the  skin  as  a  insult  of  obstruction.  More 
frequently  there  are  observed  small  capillary  dilatations  which  may 
extend  like  a  bow  across  the  entire  front  near  the  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  for  their 
occurrence.  It  has  not  been  found  in  constant  association  with  recog- 
nized cardiac  involvement. 
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While  capillary  pulsation,  usually  occurring  as  a  result  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  is  sometimes  capable  of  ret-ogfiition  iipon  casual  in  spec— 
tion,  it  may  be  easily  detected  either  upnn  the  lips  or  under  the  fioger^ 
nails  with  slight  pressure. 


CHAPTER   XXX 
PALPATION 


Palpation T  or  the  employment  of  the  sense  of  touchy  has  been      _ 

frequently  i-egarded  as  of  little  value  in  the  physical  examination  oF 
the  chest.  Although,  perhaps,  of  less  importance  than  j^ome  of  the 
other  methods,  it  is»  nevertheless,  of  exceeding  benefit  to  the  examiner 
in  many  instances.  Neglect  to  utilize  this  method  of  examination 
often  entails  failure  to  recognize  physical  conditionSp  the  presence  of 
which  would  otherwi^^e  be  easily  detected.  As  used  for  the  diagnosis 
of  respirator}''  diseases,  it  may  be  saitl,  in  a  general  way,  to  confirm  ilie 
results  of  inspection.  Much  of  the  information  afforded  by  the  sense 
of  sight  can  also  be  obtaineii  by  a  carefully  trained  sense  of  touch.  This 
I  have  i^peatedly  witnessed  in  observing  the  work  of  a  ilistinguished 
ph y si c i a n  dep ri ved  o f  his  si gh t ,  I n  so nie  i ns t a nces  ce r tai n  d a t a  o  1 U ai neil 
by  inspection  am  so  definite  and  exact  as  scarcely  to  require  the  employ- 
ment of  palpation  for  their  verification.  Through  its  employment  in 
special  instances,  however^  information  may  l>e  acquired  of  a  more 
positive  and  accurate  character  than  is  possible  from  inspection.  For 
example,  the  peculiar  flattening  of  the  bony  thorax  incident  to  the 
phthisical  chest  may  sometimes  l>e  overicM^kett  upon  inspection  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  overlying  soft  parts.  Upon  palpation  of  the 
upper  lateral  i-egions  the  prominent  outward  arching  of  the  rilts 
is  inimediiitcl}^  noticed,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  flatt-ening  of  the 
cliest.  As  a  rule,  palpation  of  the  thorax,  with  a  \4ew  to  ascertaining 
its  shape*  size,  and  the  character  of  the  respiratory  movement-s,  \& 
entirely  superfluous  if  preceded  liy  systematic  inspection. 

The  chief  value  of  tins  metliod  of  physical  examination  is  to  elid 
vocal  fremitus. 

The  hands,  which  ought  not  to  be  unduly  cold,  should  be  placed 
upon  symmetric  parts  of  the  chest.  It  is  not  necessary  that  much  pres- 
sure be  exerted,  a  light  touch  lieing  ordinjirily  all  that  is  i-equired.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  is  well  to  use  moderately  firm  pressure  when 
examining  for  vocal  fremitus.  Generally  speaking,  the  palm  of  the  entire 
hand  should  l>e  laid  upon  the  chest,  care  l:>eing  taken  that  the  fingers 
are  not  permitted  to  rest  in  the  intercostal  spaces.  When  examining 
a  small  area  the  tips  of  the  fingers  lightly  pressed  against  the  chesi 
wall  vield  the  best  residts. 
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VOCAL  FREMITUS 


This  sign,  i^ometimes  called  tactile  fremitus,  refers  to  a  distinct  vibra- 
tion which  is  imparted  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  chest  during  phonation. 
The  vibrations  emanating  from  the  vocal  bands  are  conducted  to  the 
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ifal!  of  the  thorax  by  virtue  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  trachea  and 
fimnrhial  tubes,  augmented  l)y  *solid  contiguous  parts. 

\'oeal  fremitus  is  best  appreciated  when  the  patient  is  instructed 
to  repeal  I  numeral  a,  harshly  and  in  a  low  pitch.  In  comparinj|]^  (hfferent 
parts  of  the  chest  care  ^should  be  taken  that  the  spoken  voite  con- 
forms to  the  same  monotone  at  all  times  anil  to  the  same  decree  of 
loudne^.  The  vibratii>n  is  much  greater  in  males  than  in  females — in 
fm,  it  is  often  incapaljle  of  recognition  amont^  the  latter.  It  is  less 
pronounced  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  much  jq^eater  in  those  who 
bve  dee|>  huss  voi^e^  aud  thin  chests.  It  is  diminislied  h}^  thickness 
of  the  i^}h  parts,  resulting  from  excessive  muscular  development  or 
tbick  layers  of  adipase  tissue. 

The  vocal  fi-emitus  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  chest,  and  there 
^fncrrnd  disparittf  bet^veen  the  vibration  elicited  at  the  two  apices* 
It  is  marked  at  the  apex,  both  above  and  l)elow  the  clavicle,  and  in  lyoih 
lateral  riejrions  of  the  chest,  particularly  iti  the  upper  portions.  It  is 
ii]'<o  proaounred  in  the  intei^capular  regions,  while  at  the  bases >  over  the 
srapul^^  and  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  it  is  apprecialily  diminished.  The 
jfrnttus  i^  diatincUif  more  marked  at  the  riyhl  apix  than  at  the  left,  hoik 
m  from  (^^^  batk,  and  more  In  (lie  right  inienscapular  remon  than  in  the 

^^  ftisease  the  vocal  fi*emitus  may  he  great Iv  increased,  diminished, 
or  entirely  absent. 

^  pP^akjng  broadl\\  it  may  be  said  to  be  increased  whenever  there  is 
wilam  the  lung  a  greater  relative  amount  of  solid  to  air  than  normal. 
Tbus^  ill  consolidation  of  the  lung  from  any  cause,  as  pneumonia 
or  tul)eft\ijasis,  the  vil>ratory  phenomenon  is  distinctly  exaggerated. 
IrthciipYer  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  compressed  by  virtue  of  a  coexist* 
P^  pleural  effusion,  the  vil)ration  is  correspondingly  affected.  It  is 
mcr^aspfl  over  a  large  superficial  pulnirumrv  cavity  surrounded  by 
indu rated  iunst  arul  also  in  a  recent  compensatory  emphysema  because 
of  the  increa.sed  tension  of  the  pulmonary  tissues. 

The  vocal  fremitus  ma}'  l>e  diminished  or  absent  on  account  of  any 
''onifjtion  interfering  with  the  transmission  of  the  vil>ration  through 
the  column  of  air,  or  the  interposition  of  a  medium  through  which  it 
must  pass  f>efore  reaching  the  chest -wall. 

Among  the  former  causes  may  tie  mentioned  chiefly  the  occlusion 
of  a  primary  bronchus  from  secretions,  from  pressure  of  mediastinal 
glands,  aneury^sm.  or  riew-growtlis,  and  the  collap.se  of  lung  in  pneu* 
mothorax.  In  any  of  these  comlitions  the  vocal  fi-emitus  may  lie 
diminished  or  entirely  ab.sent,  although  percussion  changes  may  not  he 
pronounced.  The  respiratory  sounds,  like  the  vocal  fremitus,  may  be 
les-^ned  or  absent  in  occlusion  of  the  bronchus  and  in  the  closed  or 
valvular  t^'pes  of  pneumothorax.  Fn  very  rare  instances  the  fremitus 
13  diratni-^hed  in  complete  solidification  of  lung. 

The  lesseidng  of  vocal  fremitus  in  pneumothorax  is  due  to  the  utter 
roIIap.se  of  ttve  lung,  with  consequent  closure  of  the  bronchus  and  oblit- 
eration of  the  air  column,  and  to  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  air 
between  the  lung  and  the  chest -wall. 

The  vibrations  ai*e  obstructed  through  the  intervention  of  another 
medium,  as  in  pleunsy  with  effusion,  and  in  the  presence  of  pleural  thick- 
enings,  contractions,  or  plastic  exudations.  Adhesions  may  or  may  not 
facilitate  the  conduction  of  vibration  in  these  cases. 
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In  pleurisy  with  eflfusion  the  liquid  does  not  remain  at  the  base  of 

the  pleural  canity  with  its  upper  .surface  eoiTesprniding  to  n  horizontal 
plane,  but  i^  molded  to  a  certain  extent  iiround  the  lung,  between  it  and 
the  chest-wail.  Act^ording  to  the  extent  and  size  of  the  effusion,  the 
vocal  fi-emitos  is  dimbiislied  or  entirely  absent. 

In  extensive  pleural  thickening;  with  adhesions  the  Wbrations  are 
transmitted  less  readily  on  account  of  the  interposition  of  solid  media. 


PALPABLE  RHONCHIj  PLEURAL  AND  PERICARDIAL  FRICTION- 

SOUNDS 

Although  vocal  fremitus  is  the  principal  physical  sign  capable  of 
recognition  by  palpation,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  occasional 
detection  of  bronchial  r^les^  as  well  as  pleural  and  pericardial  friction- 
sounds,  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The  dry,  harsh  rhonchi  may  sometime 
be  distinctly  felt  upon  palpation,  in  contrast  to  the  fine  sibilant  r41es 
heard  upon  auscultation. 

Appreciable  vibratory  impressions  may  be  conveyed  to  the  hand  as 
friction  rubs  emanating  from  the  pleura  or  pericardium*  Imt  the  detec- 
tion of  these  -sounds  is  comparatively  rare  upon  palpation,  and  their 
i^ecognition  perfectly  simple  upon  auscultation. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  eoncerning  the  importance  of  palpa- 
tion in  examination  of  the  heart.  The  position  of  the  apex-beat  may 
be  detected  in  many  instances  when  impossible  of  i-ecognition  by  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  information  may  be  derived 
as  to  tlie  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse. 

In  determining  the  size  of  the  heait,  the  residts  of  palpation  are 
often  more  definite  and  positive  in  character  than  those  of  percussion. 
The  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  stomach  is  often  transmitted  upward 
and  to  the  left,  interfering  with  cardiac  percussion.  By  feeling  care- 
fully with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  at  the  left  of  the  heart's  apex  to  the 
furthest  point  where  any  cardiac  movement  is  recognized,  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  can  lie  made  of  the  left  carchac  boundar3%  The  presence 
or  absence  of  a  thrill  is  also  ascertained  with  the  fin^ei-s  laid  against 
the  precorcliat  region.  This  sign  is  usually  obtained  at  the  apex  and 
over  the  aortic  valve,  and  has  been  descriljed  as  similar  to  the  sensation 
felt  with  the  hand  placed  upon  the  tliroat  of  a  purring  cat.  The  thrill 
is  iisufilly  presystolic  at  the  apex,  but  in  rare  instances  may  be  systolic 
in  time. 

Palpation  of  the  blood-vesi?els  is  also  important.  By  this  means 
definite  information  is  gained  rejspecting  the  visible  pulsations  in  the 
neck,  whether  of  venous  or  arterial  origin. 

The  degree  of  arteriosclerosis  of  the  brachial  arteries  is?  appreciated 
more  definitely  upon  palpation  than  inspection.  Palpation  of  the  radial 
artery  is  of  extreme  value  in  noting  the  rate,  rhythm,  tension,  and 
compressibility  of  the  pulse,  and  the  character  of  the  arterial  wall- 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 
PERCUSSION 

While  iDspeetion  relates  to  the  diagnosis  of  physical  conditions 
through  the  sen^  of  :sight.  and  palpation  through  the  touL^h,  percussion 
refers  to  the  act  of  tapping  the  che^t,  thus  setting  up  \'ibrations  wliieh 
may  be  appreciated  by  the  examiner  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Noihing  can  so  signally  characterize  the  skill  of  the  physician  in  phy- 
sical diagnosis  as  ability  to  perform  percussion.  Success  can  be 
obtained  onl^-  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  normal  percussion 
boundaries  of  the  various  organs  and  by  the  uuvarjing  observation  of 
a  careful  technic.  Failure  is  accounted  for  by  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  thorax  and  Its  contents,  as  well  as  by 
neglect  to  adhere  rigidly  to  prescribed  methods.  A  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  percussion  as  applied  to  the  normal  chest  is  a 
nece^aiy  preliminary  to  any  consideration  of  abnormal  conditions. 
Despite  familiarity  with  the  theory  of  percussion,  conspicuous  skill  can 
be  secured  only  by  continued  practice.  It  is  the  intelligent  technic, 
perfected  by  long  experience,  which  serves  to  bring  forth  the  sound 
vibrations,  and  enables  the  physician  to  recognize  important  analytic 
differences  and  to  acquire  confidence  in  the  results  of  his  examination. 
it  is  not  so  much  the  possession  of  a  keen  musical  ear  which  some  regard 
as  a#itie  qua  tioju  as  a  well-trained  sense  of  hearing  with  relation  to  the 
recognition  of  a  few  simple  elements  of  sound. 

The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  may  \ye  regarded  as  either  resonant 
or  non-resonant.  Whenever  the  air  contained  within  aerated  bodies 
Is  set  in  vibration  by  percussion,  the  sound  produced  is  always  resonant 
in  character.  If  percussion  is  practised  upon  solid  bodies,  the  sound 
is  at  once  recognized  as  non-resonant,  and  is  described  as  flat.  Flatness, 
therefore,  should  not  be  included  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  resonance* 
Organs  containing  but  little  air  may  give  rise  to  a  diminished  resonance 
which  is  called  dulness. 

All  resonant  sounds  may  be  classed  with  reference  to  four  important 
characteristics — intensity,  pitch,  quality,  and  duration. 

Intensity  refers  to  the  extent  or  volume  of  the  vibrations,  and  is 
commonly  classified  as  loud  or  faint.  This  varies  directly  with  the 
force  of  the  blow,  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  soft  parts,  and  the 
volume  of  the  underlying  lung. 

If  the  percussion  blow  is  gentle,  the  vibratory  intensity  may  be 
slight  or  inappreciable,  while  very  powerful  percussion  tends  to  obscure 
the  resonance  by  inducing  vibrations  in  distant  parts  of  the  organ. 
A  stronger  blow  is  necessary  to  elicit  aurlible  resonance  in  some  chests 
than  in  others.  It  must  follow  that  the  force  of  the  percussion  must 
be  adjusted  in  all  cases  to  the  conditions  presented  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  intensity  must  var}'  with  the  thickness  of  the 
soft  parts  overlying  the  aerated  lung.  Well-marked  muscular  develop- 
ment and  thick  layers  of  adipose  tissue  diminish  the  loudness  of  the 
tone  and  require  somewhat  harder  percussion,  A  lessened  intensity 
La  noted  over  the  scapulie  liecaui^  of  the  intervening  bony  formation 
12 
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and  the  thick  muscles  of  the  back.     Percussion,  if  attempted  over  a 

Urge  niammarj"  gland,  is  usually  unsatisfactor3^  On  the  other  hand, 
gentle  percussion  upon  the  thin  chests  of  emaciated  intlividuals  and  in 
children  is  sufficient  to  awaken  resonance  of  decided  intensity- 
Other  things  being  equaL  the  intensity  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  volume  of  lung  on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  con- 
tained air.  For  this  reason  the  resonance  is  more  int-ense  below  the 
clavicles  than  above. 

Pitch  refei'S  to  the  length  of  the  \4brations,  and  is  described  as  low 
when  the  vibrations  are  long,  and  high  when  they  are  short.  Thk  is 
the  most  impQriant  ele^nent  of  soi^nd  from  a  diagnostw  siundj)oini,  and  is 
often  a  source  of  great  confnmmi  to  students.  It  should  lie  borne  in  mind 
that  pitch  bears  no  absolute  lelation  to  intensity.  Sounds  Timy  be  loud 
or  faint,  and  yet  have  precisely  the  same  pitch. 

The  lowness  or  highness  of  pitch  is,  of  course,  purely  relative.  The 
pitch  obtained  in  all  pathologic  states  within  the  thorax  is  higher  than 
in  a  normal  chest-  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  pitch  in  health 
should  be  described  as  relatively  low.  As  there  takes  place  a  greater 
relative  amount  of  solid  to  air  in  a  given  portion,  the  resonance  becomes 
dull  and  higher  in  pitch.  The  pitch  may  also  be  elevated  upon  per- 
cussion over  bodies  of  air,  but  this  is  accompanied  by  change  in  quality. 
Difficulty  is  usually  found  in  describing  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  the  qucdiiy  of  a  sou  nth  It  refers  to  a  peculiar  character  of  the  vibra- 
tions, dependent  upon  the  precise  construction  of  the  air*contajning 
body  in  or  from  which  the  sound  is  produced.  Thus  the  quality  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  flute,  the  piano,  the  violin,  etc.,  varies  accordinj^ 
to  the  detailed  construction  of  the  instniment  from  which  the  sound 
is  emitted.  The  quality  of  tlie  sound  from  a  piano,  for  instancet  cannot 
adequately  be  described  to  a  person  who  has  never  heard  it»  yet.  one  who 
has  been  familiar,  even  to  a  ,s!ight  degree,  with  musical  instruments  can 
recognise  instantly  the  sounds  protlueed  by  a  piano  or  other  instrumejit 
in  an  adjacent  i"oom,  not  because  of  their  intensity  or  their  pitch,  but 
wholly  as  a  result  of  their  peculiar  individual  quality.  The  pitch  may 
be  high  or  low.  the  sound  may  be  loud  or  faint,  and  yet  no  difiicidty  is 
experienced  in  differentiating  its  quality  or  character.  As  the  quality 
of  tones  emitted  by  musical  instruments  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
peculiarities  of  structure,  so  the  character  of  the  sound  obtained 
by  percussion  of  the  normal  chest  is  incident  to  the  anatomic  con- 
struction of  the  air-containing  organs.  The  term  *'  vesicular  resonance  ^* 
naturally  has  been  given  to  the  vibrations  emanating  from  the  air- 
vesicles  of  the  normal  lung.  This  is  to  Ije  distinguished  from  the  so- 
called  **  tympanitic  resonance**  obtained  upon  percussion  over  large 
bodies  of  air.  All  resonance  is  either  vesicular  or  tympanitic  in  quality* 
As  the  quality  changes  from  vesicular  to  tympanitic,  the  pitch  is  corre- 
spondingly higher. 

In  comparison  with  intensity,  pitchy  and  quality,  duration  h  of  but 
Blight  importance  as  an  element  of  percussion  resonance,  although  of 
great  value  in  the  analysis  of  auscultatory  sounds.  Generally  speaking, 
the  duration  of  the  vibrations  increases  with  the  intensity  and  dimin- 
ishes with  the  ele^\ation  of  pitch. 

To  elicit  intelligent  percussion  resonance  certain  methods  of  pro- 
cedure should  invariably  be  followed. 
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RtTLES  FOR  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PERCUSSION  RELATING  TO 
THE  PATIENT  AND  TO   THE  EXAMINEil 

Rules  for  the  Patient. — The  patient,  whether  sitting  or  standing, 
''  be  in  an  attitude  of  repose.     The  shoulders  should  not  be  throwa 

Cir  bark,  iind  tlie  muscles  of  the  neck  or  chest  should  not  Ije  put  in  a 
position  of  unfhie  tension.  It  is  necessary  that  the  shoulders  and  arras 
be  held  s>'mnietrically.  The  head  should  not  be  inclined  to  either  side, 
and  the  face  should  be  directed  straight  ahead.  It  is  sometimes  per- 
missible for  the  face  to  Ije  tiu-ned  slightly  to  one  side  while  percussing 
At  the  apex,  particularly  if  there  is  noticeable  retraction  at  this  point. 
Opportunity  is  thus  offered  for  more  satisfactory  percussion.  Care 
sbouid  l)e  observed,  however,  to  avoid  turning  the  face  or  inclining 
the  head  sharpifj  to  either  side^  as  this  gives  rise  to  overstretching  of  the 
muscles!  and  consequent  mterference  with  percussion  resonance.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  patient  should  sit  during  percussion,  and  rest 
hack  against  a  straight -backed  chain  In  examining  the  anterior 
axillat}'  region  the  arm  may  l:>e  drawn  slightly  backw^ard,  and  in 
pert!ussing  the  posterior  lateral  region  ttie  arms  may  be  held  a  little 
to  the  front.  When  the  back  is  examinetb  the  patient  should  fold  the 
armB,  placing  each  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with  ttie  elbowa 
held  a^  near  together  as  possible  in  order  to  spread  the  scapuke.  Tliia 
is  particularly  important  in  emaciated  people.  The  patient  Is  then 
requested  to  lean  slightly  forward,  rounding  the  shoulders  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  like  a  bow.  If  the  patient  is  examined  in  Ijcd^  attention 
ghould  be  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  a  symmetric  position  of 
the  shoulders  and  hips. 

Rules  for  the  Physician p — ^These  refer  to  the  avoidance  of  percus- 
sion inj^tniments,  to  the  position  of  the  pleximeter  finger^  the  manner 
in  which  the  blow  is  dealt  by  the  hammer  finger,  and  the  position  of  the 
examiner  himself* 

Ai'oidance  of  Fercusshn  InstrumentJ?. — It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that  the  student  and  practitioner  should  dispense  entirely  with 
all  mechanical  devices  for  the  purposes  of  percussion.  None  of  the 
instninients  of  varied  form  and  character  has  been  found  equal  to  the 
fingers  of  the  examiner.  It  is  much  easier  to  avoid  beginning  the 
employment  of  pleximeters  and  hammers,  than  it  is  to  Ije  compelled  to 
dispense  with  their  use  subsec^uently.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  percus- 
sion with  the  fingers  rarely,  if  ever^  need  resort  to  mechanicrd  appliances. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  these  instruments  are 
sadly  handicapi>ed  when  obliged  to  percuss  with  their  fingers.  The 
only  possible  advantage  of  pleximeter  anil  hamn^er  in  any  case  is  to 
increas5e  intensity,  but  the  actual  need  for  tliis  seldom  exists.  In  many 
instances  their  use  is  contraindicated  because  of  inability  to  apply  the 
instmment.s  to  small  localised  areas.  Thu.s,  in  emaciated  individuals, 
with  prominent  ribs  and  sunken  intercostal  spaces,  the  pleximeter 
cannot  i^  perfectly  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  chest.  It  is  also 
OTpossiblet  by  the  use  of  these  devices,  to  distinguish  finer  differences 
in  sound  when  percussing  from  the  ribs  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  ,In 
children  their  use  often  serves  only  to  frighten  the  child  and  to  render 
the  examination  more  difficult. 

Percussion  with  the  fingers,  however,  is  not  attended  with  any  of 
the  disadvantages  of  pleximeter  and  hammer,  and  in  many  cases  affords 
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s  distinct  aid  to  the  examiner.     The  6ngers  are  not  lost,  broken,  or  | 
forgotten,  and  fan  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  chest,  and  rarely 
frighten  even  the  most  timid  child.      An  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
appreciate  the  resistance  of  the  part  percussed,  which,  of  course,  is 
impossible  xvith  any  other  form  of  pleximeter. 

The  Position  oj  the  Pleximeter  Finger. — Especial  care  should  be  taken, 
when  comparing  the  two  md^s  of  the  chest,  to  percuss  in  symmetric 
regions.  Thus  the  pleximeter  finger  should  not  rest  upon  one  side  over 
a  rif^  and  upon  the  other  in  an  interspace;  if  so,  a  difference  in  the 
reson^mce  will  at  once  lye  recognized. 

The  percussion  should  be  made  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  should  be  ^r/«///  placed  against  the  chest-walL  If  due 
attention  is  not  paid  to  this  important  feature,  the  resonance  w*ill  be 
diminished  appreciably  in  intensity,  and  in  many  cases  w^ill  partake  of 
a  peculiar  quality,  to  l^e  later  descriljed  as  the  **  cracked-pot  resonance.'' 
A  slight  lifting  of  any  portion  of  the  linger  nuiy  Ije  sufficient  to  produce 
thii*  characteristic  sound*  therefore  the  pleximeter  finger  throughout 
its  course  should  l>e  firmly  pref^ed  against  the  thorax.  The  other 
fingers  of  the  hand  shouhl  be  slightly  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  in  order  to  avoid  interfei-ence  with  the  sound  vibrations. 

Nearl}-^  all  authorities  [mve  directed  that  the  particular  part  of  the 
pleximeter  finger  upon  which  the  blow  should  l>e  dealt  is  the  ilistal 
phalanx  just  back  of  the  nail.     This  I  have  found  to  be  decidedly  less  ^ 
desirable  than  the  second  phalanx,  for  several  reasons*     The  bone  is  i 
much  thicker  and  broader  in  the  second  phalanx,  and  affords  a  better  { 
medium  for  transmitting  the  vibrations.     Other  things  I  wing  eijuat*  ( 
those  physician.^  make  the  l^est  examiners  w^ho  have  large  hn^rs  withj 
thick  bones.     The  greater  amount  of  soft  tissue  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  last  phalanx  affords  a  cushion  for  the  reception  of  the  blow^  ] 
thereby  diminishing  materially  the  intensity  of  the  resonance.     Thai 
distal  phalanx  just  behind  the  nail,  w^hich  is  invariably  recommended*  ^ 
is  more  sensitive  to  repeated  percussion  Idows  than  the  tlorsal  aspect 
of  the  second  phalanx.     My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  distal  phalanx,  Ixscause  of  the  uiflammation  resulting  from  con- 
stant percussion  upon  this  part,  ami  recourse  was  had  to  the  second 
phalanx,  which   was  subsequently  found   to   possess  the  advantages  i 
previously  described. 

The  pleximeter  finger  should  Ije  appHed  with  equal  and  uniform  force 
when  comparing  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  Unless  this  precaution  is 
observed,  striking  tlifferences  in  resonance  will  often  fail  of  recognition. 
In  examining  at  the  apices,  particularly  with  the  patient  standing, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  adapt  the  pleximeter  finger  to  the  fossa? 
above  the  clavicles  in  ease  of  emaciation  or  marked  apical  retraction. 
In  such  cases  the  pleximeter  finger  of  the  left  hand  .should  Ije 
applied  to  the  left  apex,  with  the  e.xaminer  in  front.  In  this  posi- 
tion there  is  usually  no  difl[iculty  in  adapting  the  pleximeter  finiier 
to  the  left  side,  while  considerable  troul>ie  is  experienced  in  applying 
the  finger  to  the  right  apex  of  the  patient.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, when  percussing  tlie  right  apex,  it  has  been  my  custom  to 
stand  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  patient.  Percussion  should 
proceed  along  perfectly  straight  lines,  as,  if  practised  at  ramlom 
o%'er  the  thorax,  it  avails  nothing.  In  searching  for  the  percussion 
boundaries  of  certain  organs  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  toward  the 
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ftown  anatomic  border  in  a  line  at  right  anj^es  with  it.     It  is  also  of 

Ivantage  in  f?ome  cases  to  keep  the  pleximeter  finger  parallel  to  the 

_  "  ar  which  it  is  desired  to  outline, 

^he  Miinncr  in  which  (he  Blow  is  Dealt,- — C-oraparatively  little  atten- 
tion U  paid  by  the  avera^^  practitioner  to  this  feature  of  percus^sion,  and 
it  is  iar;;el y  for  thi^  reason  that  incorrect  results  are  so  often  obtained. 
The  principle  to  l>e  o!)served  in  dealing  the  blow  is  to  deliver  it  quickly, 
the  finders  instantly  relxjunding  like  the  hammer  upon  the  pianoforte 
when  the  keys  are  struck.  The  blow  should  l>e  repeated  three  or  four 
tjme.'^  in  quick  succession*  The  slightest  lingering  of  the  hammer 
finger  upon  the  pleximeter  finger  is  sufficient  to  interfei"e  materially 


Pif.  TH, — Showins  wnniff  method  of  perruiMiioii, 


Fig-  2^Hi^^bowme  correct  method  of  per- 


with  sound  \ibrations,  and  thus  modify  the  resonance.  As  sometimes 
practised t  the  hammer  finger  or  fingers  are  aIlo%ved  to  remain  upon  the 
pleximeter  finger  while  the  examiner  listens  to  ascertain  the  character- 
istics of  the  resonance.  It  is  much  l^etter  that  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  should  serve  as  the  hammer  and  not  permit  the  other  fingers 
to  Ije  in  fontaet  with  it.  The  blow  should  lie  dealt  with  the  buUious  tip, 
this  portion  striking  the  pleximeter  finger  always  at  a  right  angle.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  uniform  amount  of  force  lie  used  in  delivering  the 
bhiw,  as  fllight  variations  may  result  in  failure  to  bring  out  striking 
flifferencei*  of  percussion.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations 
pertaining  to  percussion  relates  to  the  region  from  which  the  hammer 
motion  is  made.     All  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  subject  have 
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laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  lilow  shoujd  te  directed  entirely  from 
the  wrist-joint  and  never  from  the  elbow.  In  so  far  us  rtl-Aies  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  elbow  movement  iKm  contention  is,  of  course,  correct. 
It  is  also  true  that  tliere  must  necessarily  Ije  ^orae  motion,  no  matter 
.how  slight,  from  the  wrist-joint,  but  the  ]>oiut  is  made  that  for  Buccessfiil 
>|?^fciission  the  l>est  results  are  obtained  by  a  gentle  tap  emanating 
very  largely  from  the  carpophalangeiil  articulation.  In  Figs.  28  and  29 
will  be  noted  reapectively  the  incori^ct  and  the  proper  method  of  per- 
cussion. 

The  relative  merits  of  lipjht  and  heavy  pere\issiou  many  timet*  have 
been  discussed.  There  can  be  no  diffeixjnce  of  opinion  that,  save  imder 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  gentle  percussion  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tory. This  being  so,  there  seems  to  Ije  little  occasion  for  dealtng  the 
blow  from  the  wrist.  This  usually  results  in  lifting  the  finger  and 
hand  as  a  single  piece  of  mechanism  farther  from  the  chest  than  is 
necesj^ary  to  bring  out  clear  vibratory  resonance.  In  most  instances 
a  gentle  tap,  raising  the  hammer  fmgor  not  over  one  to  two  inches  from 

•  the  pi exi meter  finger,  will  suffice. 
The  Position  of  the  Examiner. — Percussion  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  the  physician  is  perfectly  comfortable,  otherwise  attention  is 
almost  unconsciousl}^  distracted  from  his  work.  When  comparing  the 
two  sides  of  the  chest,  he  should  stand  either  directly  in  front  of  or 
behind  the  patient^  in  order  that  the  sound  may  proceed  to  Idm  from 
equally  distant  points.  He  shoidd  not  attempt  to  percuss  while  bending 
o%'er  the  patient,  as  the  resulting  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  interfer 
to  some  extent  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  He  should  endeavor,  as  I 
as  possible,  to  maintain  the  same  relative  position  with  reference  to  the 
patient  when  pei'cussing  various  parts  of  the  civest.  If  the  patient  is 
standing,  the  examiner  may  stand  also,  care  teing  taken,  however, 

I  to  lower  his  own  body  when  examining  the  bases,  particularly  if  the 
patient  is  short.  If  veiy  talh  however,  the  patient  should  sit  ivhile  the 
physician  examines  the  apices  and  upper  portions  of  the  chest.  Often 
he  may  be  able  to  examitie  the  lower  portiotis  of  the  thorax  with  eai* 
if  the  patient  is  stanthng.  If  the  person  examined  Ije  ver\*  short,  the 
physician  should  so  lower  the  body  that  his  hands  may  be  applied  with 
ease  to  the  part  examined. 

PERCUSSION  OF  THE  NORMAL  CHEST 

There  is  no  fixed  or  arbitrary  type  of  percussion  resonance  for  the 
normtU  chest.     Each  person  necessarily  has  to  furnish  his  own  standard, 
and  it  is  only  l>y  a  comparison  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  chest  tlial 
I  deviations  from  the  normal  can  l>e  ascertained. 

Regional  differences  am  noted  in  intensity,  pitch,  and  qtiality. 
The  supraclavicular  region  exhibits  less  intensity  of  resonance 
than  many  other  parts  of  the  chest,  as  tfiere  is  less  Volume  of  lung 
beneath  the  part  percussed.  A  diminution  of  %^esicular  quality  is  oft^n 
pronounced  near  the  inner  or  sternal  aspect  of  the  lung,  on  account  of 
proximity  to  the  trachea*  which  contains  a  relatively  large  volume  of  air. 
As  the  vesicular  quality  diminishes  and  the  tympanitic  element  l>ecomes 
more  defined,  the  pitch  correspondingly  rises.  The  characteristic-s  of 
apex  resonance  are  lessened  intensity,  slight  admixture  of  the  tympanitic 
with  the  vesicular  quality,  and  a  somewhat  higher  pitch* 
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Similar  changes  are  recognized  upon  percussion  of  the  clavicle  itself. 
The  intensity  is  mueh  weaker  at  its  outer  or  acromial  end,  while  the 
quality  is  relatively  niore  tympanitic  and  the  pitch  higher  at  it5  sternal 
end. 

In  the  infraclavicular  region,  extending  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
thirtl  rib.  the  intensity  i^  usually  greater  than  in  any  otiier  part  of  tiie 
chest,  the  quality  distinftly  vesicular,  and  the  pitch  low.  It  is  possible 
in  j?fime  instances  to  I'ccogmze,  ho\^ever.  a  very  slitrht  tympanitic  ele- 
meiit.  with  a  httle  elevation  of  the  pitch*  in  the  upper  sternal  I'egion 
from  nearness  to  the  primaiy  Ijronuhi.  The  characteristics  of  normal 
r^>onance  are  identical  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  in  this  refdon, 
a^  eontraiifted  with  the  striking  differences  fhsplaj'ed  below"  the  third 
ril»s.  The  presence  of  the  underlying  right  auricle  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  does  not  give  rise  to  any  differences  in  percussion  resonance 
liecanse  of  the  overlappinj^  lung. 

The  right  and  left  mammary  regions  must  Ije  considered  separately 
on  arcount  of  essential  differences  between  the  two  sides.  Upon  the 
right,  the  resonance  is  iliminished  in  intensity  on  account  of  the  thicker 
pectoral  muscles  in  the  male  and  tfje  pi*esence  of  the  mammary  gland 
in  the  fenmle.  Tlie  quality  is  purely  vesicular  *  and  tiie  pitch  low. 
The  intensity  is  further  lessened  from  the  level  of  the  fifth  rib  to  the 
base  of  the  lung,  by  reason  of  tiie  undeil\4n^  li\er.  This  organ  rises 
to  the  fourth  interspace,  and  in  the  mammary  line  is  covered  by  lung 
ti>  the  sixth  rib.  The  diminished  resonancer  howe\'er,  does  not  cor- 
respond  with  its  upper  border,  the  area  of  hepatic  dulness  not  extenchng 
higher  than  the  fifth  rib  in  the  manimary  line.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  volume  of  lung  covering  the  liver  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fifth  ri!)s  is  sufficient  to  conceal  effectually  the  percussion  evidences 
of  the  deep-lying  non-aerated  organ. 

In  the  left  mammary  region  the  resonance  is  mochfied  by  the  presence 
of  the  heart.  In  this  locality  a  portion  of  the  heart  lies  directly  beneath 
the  chest -wall.  The  apex  is  concealed  by  a  thin,  tongue-like  projection 
of  lung  of  insufficient  volume  to  permit  vesicular  resonance.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  heart  ui>on  the  left  side  is  covered  mth  a  layer  of 
lung,  giving  rise  to  percussion  resonance.  Along  the  thin  edge  of  the 
overlapping  lung  the  resonance  presents  differences  from  the  normal 
in  pitch,  quality,  and  intensity,  by  virtue  of  which  deviations  an  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  is  recognised.  Over  the  portion  of  heart  in  immecUate 
contact  with  the  chest -wall  them  is  entire  absence  of  resonance,  tins 
region  l>eing  known  as  the  area  of  cardiac  flatness.  The  lx)undaries  of 
the  are^is  of  canliac  dulness  and  flatnefi^  will  l>e  given  presently. 

The  resonance  elicited  upon  percussion  over  the  very  upper  portion 
of  t  he  sternum  is  slightly  tympanitic  in  quality,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  trachea. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  minds  of  students  and  many  practi- 
tioners as  to  the  normal  resonance  over  the  sternum,  especially  from 
the  second  to  the  sixth  ribs.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  regions 
of  the  whole  chest,  and  should  always  be  the  hrst  locality  explored 
npon  percussion. 

Underneath  the  sternum,  between  the  second  and  fourth  ribs,  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  pleura  of  the  right  and  left  sides  lie  immediately 
adjacent  to  each  other.  WTiile  the  right  pleura  descends  almost  ver- 
tically^ to  the  attachment  of  the  sixth  rib,  the  left  lea%*es  the  sternum 
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Hat  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  rib  and  travels  obliquely  outward  and 

downward  at-rostt  the  chest.  The  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  also 
recedeii  outwardly  fr^m  the  sternum  opposite  the  fourth  rib,  and 
descends  obliquely  outward  and  dowawanL  The  anterior  bordejr 
of  the  left  lung  also  recedes  oiitwariLly  from  the  stenium  opposite 
the  fourth  rib,  and  descends  abruptly  to  a  point  near  the  anatomic 
apex  of  the  heart,  where  it  sweeps  forward  and  downward  to  cover 
the  apex,  i  e.,  the  so-called  lingula  pulmoaalis.  A  portion  of  heart 
denuded  of  lung  and  pleura  lies  in  inunediate  apposition  to  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  sternum,  Ijetween  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs.  On  the 
right  side  it  is  covered  by  the  corresponding  lung.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  sternum  overlaps  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  some  instances 
a  portion  of  the  stomach.  In  view  of  these  an  atomic  relations  it 
might  be  supposed  tiiat  the  resonance  from  the  second  to  the  fourtli 
rib  should  l)e  entirely  different  in  character  from  that  found  over  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  that  a  sinnlar  variation  should  exist 
upon  percussion  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  median  line  from  the  third 
to  tlic  sixth  rib.  Imaginary  differences  in  percussion  resonance  over 
the  sternum  have  l>een  descrilied  by  cUfferent  writers,  hut^  lis  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  change  in  i*esonance  Ijetween  the 

I  second  to  the  fourth  rib  and  the  fourth  to  the  sixth.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the,  resonance  t-o 
the  right  and  left  of  the  median  line. 
The  sternum  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  sound,  and  transmits 
almost  equally  throughout  its  entire  surface,  as  low  as  the  sixth  rib, 
the  resonance  tie  rived  from  the  underlying  lungs.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  resonance  over  the  sternum  should  Im  regarded  as  uniform  from 
the  second  to  the  sixth  rib.  Dulness  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  rib 
must  be  construed  lis  evidence  of  such  underlying  pathologic  con- 
ditions as  pericardii  effusion,  thsplacement,  h\'pertrophy  or  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  Just  as  dulness  in  the   upper  portion   is  suggestive  of 

I  aneurysm,  a  possible  distention  of  veins  from  valvular  tUse^ise^  and 
other  causes. 
An  area  in  the  left  anterior  lateral  region,  along  the  lower  mar^n 
of  the  ribs,  is  known  as  Traubf's  sfmllimar  sjmcc  This  is  houmleii 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  lungs,  below  by  the  colon,  on  the 
left  by  the  spleen,  and  on  the  right  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  Per- 
cussion in  this  region  may  shr>w  a  tympanitic  quality,  with  corresponding 
elevation  of  pitch,  thought  to  l>c  transmitted  from  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tended stomach  or  colon. 

In  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  flie  percussion  resonance  is  usually 
intense — more  so  than  in  any  other  portion  save  the  infraclavicular. 
The  quality  is  vesicular,  and  the  pitch  relatively  low.  In  the  back  the 
percussion  changes  at  tiie  apex  are  not  especially  different  from  those 
in  front,  the  variations  in  pitch  and  quality  being  recognized  more 
eadily  near  the  spine. 

In  the  interscapular  spaces  the  intensity  is  somewhat  diminished^ 
;>n  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  deep  mnscles  of  the  back;  the  pitch 
b  slightly  raised,  and  the  quality  less  distinctly  vesicular  by  reason  of 
Ihe  closeness  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi.  Percussion  i-esonance 
^ver  the  scapulae  is  relatively  dull  because  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ing-like  expanse  of  bone  and  soft  parts.  In  the  infrascapular  region, 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  soft   parts,  there  is   recognized  a 
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diminutioii  of  intensity  sometimes  necessitating  the  use  of  heavy  per- 
cussion. 

In  minuUif/  comparing  cotTesponding  portions  of  the  chest  it  shotdd 
fre  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  rtpirra*  Iront  and  tnick.'and  in  the  upper  inter- 
scapular  regions,  there  exists  a  normal  disparity  between  the  /im  sides, 
the  right  being  slightlij  higher  in  pitchy  less  vesicular  in  qualiiif,  and  with 
iiimin  ish*^  i  nten  ^  it  tj . 

Percussion  Boundaries. —  In  describing  the  percussion  outlines 
of  the  lung  it  must  Ije  uiidei'tstootl  that  thei^e  is  not  always  nn  exact 
correspondenfe  between  the  anatomic  borders  and  the  resonant  boun- 
dBTiess.  The  upper  limit  of  percussion  resonance  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  although  j^ome  little  variation  may 
exLBl  in  different  indi\-idiials.  The  practical  consideration  as  to  the 
height  of  the  lung  in  any  ciuse  relates  chiefly  to  the  amount  of  unilateral 
I  contraction,  suggesting  an  existing  or  a  preexisting  tuberculous  process. 
The  lower  border  of  the  lung  upon  the  right  side  in  the  parasternal  line 
b  at  the  fifth  rib;  in  the  manmiaiy  line,  at  the  sixth,  an<l  in  the  axillarj^, 
ai  the  seventh.  The  inferior  border  of  the  lung  behind  is  at  the  level 
of  the  eleventh  rib  at  the  vertebral  column.  In  these  localities  pulmo- 
nary resonance  ceases;  the  liver  flatness  usually  affording  a  shaqi  line 
of  percussion  demarcation  between  the  tw^o  organs.  As  pre\'iously 
stated,  however,  the  line  of  hepatic  dulness  begins  one  rib  higher  than 
the  upper  border  of  hepatic  flatness.  In  this  area  the  volume  of  lung 
is  not  large  enough  to  produce  the  ordiiuiry  type  of  normal  vesicular 
resoaanee. 

The  change  in  the  lower  border  of  resonance  upon  inspiration  and 
^expiration  is  called  the  active  mohHitit  of  the  lungs. 

Upon  expiration  the  lung  does  not  meet  the  attachment  of  the 
pleura.  Upon  full  inspiration,  however,  it  descencb  to  this  point, 
completely  filling  the  space  fcyrmerly  occupied  by  the  diaphragm  and 
postal  Ixjrders,  With  returning  expiration  tlie  diaphragm  ri>ses  and 
t  the  ddes  of  the  chest- wall  retract,  obliterating  the  so-called  ''  comple* 
I  mental  space'*  of  Gerhardt,  Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  striking 
differences  in  the  lower  percussion  boundaries  of  the  limg. 

A  tlifference  in  the  i inferior  border  is  also  noticed  upon  change 
in  the  position  of  the  individuab  This  is  called  the  passire  mohiliiif 
of  the  lungs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  lower  Isortler  is  somewhat 
lower  with  the  patient  reclining  than  when  stancUng,  and  in  like  manner 
I  he  right  lung  depressed  when  he  is  upon  the  left  side.  While  not  of 
very  especial  importancet  these  facts  shovdd  be  borne  in  mind  when  an 
.examination  is  made  with  the  patient  in  these  positions.  It  should  be 
I  remembered  also  that  whenever  the  volume  of  the  lung  has  been  notably 
increased  from  emphysema,  the  inferior  borders  will  l^e  appreciably 
lowered. 

Tfte  Area  of  Cardiac  Dvlness. — The  upper  fiorder  of  this  region  is 

the  lower  edge  of  the  third  rib,  from  its  attachment  to  the  sternum 

outward  nearly  to  the  niammarj'  line^  where  it  descenils  almost  vertically 

to  form  the  left  l>order,  passing  through  or  just  inside  the  nipple.     The 

i  right  boundary"  is  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.     As  to  its  boimdary, 

;  howev^er.  authorities  differ  within  wide  limits,  some  placing  the  right 

l>order  of  percussion  dulness  at  about  one  centimeter  to  the  right  of 

[tfie  led  edge  of  the  sternum*  and  others  even  at  its  right  margin.     While 

|t  is  admitted  that  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  children,  very  careful 
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percussion  will  elicit  appreciable  tlulness  beyond  the  left  margin  of  the 
stcmuni,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  for  practical  purposes  tin  aditlt 
life,  the  right  boundurj*  of  eardiac  diilness  may  be  iissumed  to  be  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  lower  boundary  cannot  be  outlined  on 
account  of  the  immeiliat^  proximity  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver* 


Fii:*  30. — ArcASi  of  tiomio]  eardiac  dulness  and  flatness  in  &ctuU^. 

The  area  of  cardiojc  flatness  has  for  its  right  border  the  left  edge  of 
the  stern  uni^  prerisely  ii3  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Its  upper  border 
is  along  the  fourth  rib,  froiu  its  attachment  to  the  ^sternum  outwardly 
to  a  point  about  one  inch  inside  the  manimary  line.  From  this  it 
descends  vertically  and  enils  in  the  left  lol)e  of  the  liver,  as  does  the  cor- 
responding boundary  of  the  ai-ea  of  cardiac  didne^.  The  two  areas  are 
of  irregular  quadrangular  shape. 

As  the  small  jirojection  of  huig  covering  the  apex  of  the  heart  m 
not  of  sufficient  thickness  to  yield  percussion  iTSonance,  these  areas 
of  cardiac  duJness  and  flatness  offer  a  siriking  illustration  of  the 
dissin)ilarity  l)etween  anatomic  conditions  antl  percussion  boundaries?. 
Allowance  should  l>e  made  for  variations  at  different  times  of  life.  In 
children  both  the  areas  of  dulness  and  flatness  are  much  larger  than  in 
adults,  the  flatness  in  some  instances  extencUng  as  high  as  the  third  rib, 
and  to  the  left,  well  l>eyond  the  nipple,  and  sometimes  even  to  tfie  right 
of  the  sternum.  In  old  age  the  percussion  regions  are  relatively  small 
in  si2ie,  the  upper  Iwrder  of  flatness  sometimes  lieing  as  low  as  the  fifth 

»rih.  The  areas  of  flatness  and  dulness,  like  the  lower  border  of  the  lungi 
ai*e  su  Inject  to  considerable  differences  in  size  as  a  result  of  the  active 
mobility  of  tiie  lungs.  In  the  Siinie  way  marked  emphysema  may 
diminish  the  areas  sufficiently  even  to  cause  their  complete  obliteration. 


I 


PERCUSSION  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ABNORMAL  STATES 


It  must  not  be  supposed  that  percussion  in  itself  is  sufficient  for 
the  accurate  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  It  simply  affords  the 
examiner  more  or  less  exact  information  with  reference  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  air-content*     The  knowledge  derived  from  per* 
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eussioii  in  association  with  the  history  and  rational  signs,  togetiier  with 
recourse  to  other  methods  of  exiiminatioOy  is  sufficient  to  establish 
in  most  instances  a  positive  ciiagnosis. 

The  recogoition  of  percussion  signs  relates  to  the  presence  or  abBence 
of  resotmncej  changes  in  intenjiity,  changes  in  quality^  and  changes  in 
pitch. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  st  an  third  of  percitssion  resonance  of  one 
person  rarely  correi^ponds  to  that  of  another*  and  that  tlie  character 
of  the  resionance  in  some  portions  of  the  chest  varies  materially  from 
that  obt^tined  in  other  localities*  Thus  a  pcrcussioii  i^esonance  may  be 
recogniajed  as  7iormal  for  particular  regions,  while  the  same  resonance 
eJicited  in  a  tUfferent  portion  of  the  chest  would  fie  regarded  as  a  distinct 
devuition  from  the  nfvrniaL  In  searching  for  the  physical  evidences  of 
morbid  conditions,  the  regional  differences  of  percussion  should  con- 
st4intiy  Ije  borne  in  mind. 

It  has  been  stated  tlmt  percussion  resonance  is  anah^zed  with  refer- 
ence to  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality,  and  that  the  normal  resonance  of 
the  luni^  in  general  is  variable  in  intensity,  low  in  pitch,  antl  purely 
vesicular  in  quality.  Duration  may  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  more  than  p;issing  mention  in  this  connection* 

Complete  Absence  of  Parciission  Resonance  or  Flatness. — There 
being  no  resonance,  there  can  be  no  apprpciation  of  intensity*  pitch,  or 
quality.  The  sound  elicited  is  entii^ly  devoid  of  these  characteristics, 
and  is  precisely  such  as  would  be  obtained  in  tapping  over  a  solid  body, 
as  over  the  thigh  or  the  arm. 

For  the  production  of  total  flatness  certain  pathologic  conditions 
^ae  ner^mry*  Such  changes  may  exist  respectively  within  the  pleural 
cavity >  the  lungs,  or  the  bronchial  tuljes. 

The  presence  of  liquid  within  the  pleural  ca\ity,  as  in  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  empyemat  pneumopyothorax,  or  hydrothorax*  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  complete  flatness  upon  percussion,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  flatness  will  result  in  all  cases.  For  example,  in  children  with 
left -sided  empyema  a  transmitted  stomach  resonance  n^.ay  replace  the 
flat  note  incident  to  the  purulent  effusion.  There  may  l>e  complete 
flatness  in  some  instances  and  only  ilulness  or  diminished  resonance 
in  others,  according  to  the  amount  of  liquid.  If  the  size  of  a  pleural 
effusion  is  small »  flatness  in  most  cases  w-ill  be  found  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  che^t,  particularly  in  the  Imck  and  in  the  lower  axillae. 
In  extreme  cases,  how^ever,  this  is  often  obtained  upon  percussion 
in  the  middle  and  upper  portions.  In  pneumopyothorax,  the  liquid 
being  entirely  in  the  dependent  portion  of  the  chest,  absolute  flatness 
is  found  at  the  l>ases. 

The  conditions  within  the  lungs  sufficient  to  produce  flatness  are 
those  which  are  accompanied  by  complete  consolidation*  This  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  pulmonary  tul>crcidosis,  the  excessive 
compression  of  lung  from  accompanying  pleund  effusion,  collapse  or 
atelectasis  of  the  lung,  gangrene,  pulmonary  infarction  of  large  size,  or 
rarely  new-growths  arising  from  the  pulmonarj'-  tissues* 

Pneumonic  solidification,  according  to  its  degree,  may  or  may  not 
he  attended  by  entire  flatness*  Tul^erculous  consolidation  is  seldom 
so  (*omplete  as  to  produce  al)solute  flatness,  although  occasionally  this 
is  found  to  be  the  case.  Compression  of  lung  by  pleural  effusion  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  effect  a  complete  disappearance  of  resonance*    The 
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same  is  true  of  pulmonary  infarctions,  which  are  often  so  small  in 
area  as  to  escape  detection  upon  physical  examination.  New-growths 
within  the  chest  having  the  characteristics  of  a  solid  tumor,  if  situated 
superficially  and  of  sufficient  size,  yield  entire  absence  of  resonance 
upon  percussion.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  may  \ye  so  extensive  as  to 
.give  rise  to  flatness.  The  same  is  true  of  abscess  of  the  lung  and  pulmo- 
nary cavities  filled  with  liquid. 

The  part  played  by  the  finer  bronchi  in  the  production  of  flatness 
consists  of  the  exudation  incident  to  pneumonia,  the  extravasation  of 
large  quantities  of  blood  accompanying  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  and  the 
transudation  of  serum  into  the  finer  tubes  in  cases  of  pulmonary  edema. 
It  is  not  maintained  for  a  moment  that  the  changes  referable  anatomic- 
ally to  the  finer  bronchi  should  be  regarded  as  of  general  importance  in 
the  causation  of  flatness.  These  changes  occur,  however,  incident  to 
other  conditions,  and,  therefore,  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection. 

Changes  in  Intensity. — The  intensity  of  the  percussion  resonance 
may  be  either  increased  or  diminished.  It  is  increased  in  children  and 
in  acute  compensatory  emphysema,  on  account  of  the  increased  tension 
of  the  pulmonary  tissues. 

In  the  latter  instance  the  volume  of  the  lung  is  greater,  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  tissues  of  more  recent  duration,  their  elasticity  as  yet  unim- 
paired, relaxation  not  having  taken  place,  and  increased  resonance 
results,  precisely  as  in  children.  Coincident  with  the  exaggerated  reso- 
nance there  also  are  recognized  slight  changes  in  pitch  and  quality. 
The  pitch  is  somewhat  elevated  and  the  quality  less  vesicular,  or  often 
tympanitic  in  character.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  important 
distinctive  changes  of  the  resonance  in  these  conditions  relate  more 
particularly  to  differences  in  pitch  and  quality,  the  increased  intensity 
must  be  regarded  as  of  relatively  minor  importance. 

Diminished  intensity  may  exist  whenever  there  is  a  greater  relative 
amount  of  solid  or  liquid  to  air  in  a  given  portion  of  the  chest.  It  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  same  conditions,  previously  de8cril>ed,  which,  if 
present  to  a  greater  extent,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  flatness. 
Aside  from  liquid  within  the  pleural  cavity,  a  diminished  resonance 
may  be  effected  by  pleural  thickening  or  by  the  presence  of  considerable 
exudate  upon  the  pleural  surface.  Pulmonary  changes  responsible 
for  dulness  are  partial  consolidations,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia 
or  after  resolution  has  begun,  tuberculous  infiltrations,  and  compres- 
sions from  pleural  effusions,  gangrene,  infarction,  etc.  Moderate  edema 
and  extravasation  of  blood  or  other  secretions  into  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes  may  produce  areas  of  dulness,  particularly  at  the  bases. 

Diminished  intensity  is  always  associated  with  elevation  of  pitch 
and  weakened  vesicular  quality. 

Changes  in  Quality. — All  resonance  which  is  not  vesicular  must  he 
regarded  as  tympanitic  in  quality.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
non-vesicular  resonance,  conforming  in  general  to  the  tympanitic  type. 
These  may  be  described  as  pure  tympanitic  resonance,  amphoric 
resonance,  and  cracked-pot  resonance. 

Tympanitic  Resonance. — This  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  large 
cavities  containing  air,  pneumothorax,  pneumonic  consolidation  of 
the  upper  lobe,  consolidation  of  the  lateral  portion  of  the  left  lung, 
compression  of  lung  above  the  level  of  a  pleural  effusion,  or  long- 
standing cases  of  asthma  and  chronic  pulmonary  emphysema. 
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TympamUe  resonance  b  found  but  infrequently  over  pulmonary 
cAvities.  While  some  examiners  by  this  means  assume  to  recognize 
cavities  of  exceedin^y  small  size,  experienced  eliaiciaas*  as^a  rule,  do 
oot  hesitate  to  disclaim  ability  to  detect  them  by  percussion  signs 
aliiue.  It  i^  believed  by  the  best  observers  that  tympanitic  resonancet 
as  a  result  of  pulmonary-  excavation,  can  be  elicited  only  when  the  €avity 
is  located  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  approximately  the  size  of 
A  man's  fist.  This  form  of  resonance  is  found,  however,  amid  a  variety 
of  eontiitions.  In  \iew  of  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  relative 
liiumportaiiee  of  this  sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities. 

Tympany  is  often  obtained  in  pneumothorax,  but  on  account  of 
the  anatomic  changes  the  resonance,  in  many  cases,  more  closely 
approachci^i  the  amphoric  t3^i>e. 

During  percussion  over  a  pneuaionic  consolidation  of  the  upper 
lobe  a  tympanitic  note  is  sometimes  elicited  as  a  residt  of  the  trans- 
tnission  of  nbrations  from  air  contained  in  the  trachea  or  primaiy 
bronchi.  This  is  descriljed  as  *'  William's  tracheal  tone."  WTien  such 
transmission  does  not  take  place,  tympany  is  obtained  in  some  instances 
over  a  partial  pneumonic  consolidation  by  virtue  of  the  diminislied 
tension  of  pulmonary  tissues. 

Tympanitic  resonance  may  be  elicited  upon  percussion  of  a  localized 
area  of  consolidation  in  the  immetiiate  neigh ix>rhood  of  the  stomach, 
the  vibrations  lieing  conducted  from  the  large  air-containing  organ. 

In  beginning  tuberculous  infiltration  at  the  apex  tympany  is  occa- 
slonrdly  found,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  structures. 

The  same  cause  also  accounts  for  the  tympanitic  quality  obtained 
upon  percussion  of  lung  compressed  by  pleural  effusion.  In  vesicular 
emphysema  the  causal  agent  for  the  production  of  tympany*  is  the 
relaxation  of  the  pulmonar>'  tissue,  but  the  resonance  is  usually  an 
admixture  of  the  vesicular  and  the  tympanitic  types.  In  such  cases 
the  predominating  tympanitic  quality  with  accompanying  elevation  of 
pitch  corresponds  to  the  extent  of  the  emphysematous  condition. 

Amphoric  Resonance. — Contrary  to  the  general  teaching,  this  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  separate  and  distinct  type.  It  is  strictly  a  variety 
of  tympanitic  resonance,  differing  only  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
superadded  a  peculiar  musical  intonation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
similarity  of  the  tympanitic  and  amphoric  quality  is  supplemented 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  varieties  of  resonance  may  be  observed  in 
almost  identical  conditions.  The  musical  quality  may  be  imitated  by 
tapping  the  cheek  with  the  mouth  open,  the  jaws  more  or  less  widely 
separated,  and  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  drawn  as  tensely  as  possible. 
With  the  mouth  open  wide  the  pitch  is  relatively  high,  but  it  becomes 
low*  as  the  opening  is  made  smaller*  A  suggestion  of  the  sound  is 
also  obtained  by  gently  tapping  the  outside  of  a  jar,  from  which  the  name 
amphoric  is  derived.  Inasmuch  as  a  jar  has  a  firm,  unyielding  wall 
with  a  smooth  inner  surface,  air  being  admitted  freely  tlirough  an 
opening  of  variable  size,  it  may  l>e  assumed  that  the  pathologic  change 
within  the  thorax  likely  to  pro<hice  this  form  of  resonance  sliould 
represent  an  analogous  condition.  It  is  true  that  amphoric  reso* 
nance  may  often  l:>e  elicited  over  pulmonary  canities  containing 
air  and  having  free  communication  v^ith  a  bronchial  tube.  For 
its  production,  however,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  cavity  should  be 
more  or  less  regular  in  shape,  of  considerable  sizei  and  with  smooth, 
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comparatively  tense  walls.  As  these  physical  conditions  are  seldom 
present  in  pulmonary  excavation,  it  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  cavity 
sign. 

In  open  pneumothorax  with  collapsed  lung  a  large  body  of  air  is 
contained  within  the  pleural  cavity,  which  opens  into  a  bronchial 
tube.  The  surrounding  wall  is  smooth,  firm,  and  fairly  regular  in 
shape,  and  hence  amphoric  resonance  is  easily  recognized.  This  is  not 
always  present,  however,  in  pneumothorax,  and  there  are  other  con- 
ditions in  which  it  may  be  obtained.  Occasionally  it  is  observed  upon 
percussion  over  compressed  lung  in  cases  of  pleural  efifusion.  This 
sign  may  be  elicited,  though  not  often,  in  the  early  stages  of  pneumonia, 
before  consolidation  has  become  complete.  The  chief  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  amphoric  resonance  is  simply  a  musical  intonation 
added  to  a  quality  distinctly  tympanitic. 

Cracked-pot  Resonance, — This  form  of  resonance,  like  the  amphoric, 
is  tympanitic  in  character,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
variety.  Its  tympanitic  quality  is  so  modified  as  to  suggest  the 
sound  obtained  by  tapping  a  jar  which  is  badly  cracked.  It  is  some- 
times described  as  a  chinking  resonance,  on  account  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  chinking  of  coin.  It  may  be  imitated  by  clasping  the  hands 
together  loosely  and  tapping  them  against  the  knee,  thus  forcibly 
expelling  the  air.  Although  cracked-pot  resonance  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  cavities,  such  is  not  always 
the  case.  This  is  occasionally  recognized  upon  percussion  over  pul- 
monary cavities,  but  it  is  present  as  well  in  other  conditions.  It  may 
be  heard,  like  the  amphoric,  upon  percussion  of  compressed  lung 
accompanying  pleural  effusion,  and  sometimes  in  early  stages  of  pneu- 
monia. This  sign  is  often  noted  during  the  percussion  of  young  children, 
particularly  if  the  lungs  are  overdistended  from  crying.  A  cracked-pot 
resonance  is  not  infrequent  in  very  thin-chested  people,  and  is  fairly 
common  whenever  the  pleximeter  finger  throughout  its  entire  length 
is  not  held  firmly  against  the  chest.  A  small  layer  of  air  between  a 
portion  of  the  finger  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax  often  produces  the 
characteristic  sound. 

Changes  in  Pitch. — Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  changes  of  pitch 
incident  to  tympanitic  resonance,  which  apply  equally  to  the  amphoric 
or  cracked-pot  varieties.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all 
deviations  from  the  normal  vesicular  resonance  relate  not  primarily 
to  the  change  in  pitch,  but  rather  to  differences  of  quality  or  mtensity. 
There  are,  however,  changes  of  pitch  independent  of  essential  differences 
of  quality  or  intensity. 

It  is  found,  with  the  mouth  of  the  patient  open  during  percussion 
over  relaxed  pulmonary  tissue,  that  the  pitch  is  more  elevated  than 
when  it  is  closed.  This  is  readily  appreciated  by  listening  with  the 
stethoscope  while  percussing,  the  bell  of  the  instrument  being  held  by 
the  patient  close  to  the  open  mouth.  This  change  of  pitch  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  chest  is  found  to  apply  to  a  tympanitic  resonance 
arising  from  any  cause. 

Wintrich's  change  of  pitchy  as  described  above,  has  been  supposed 
to  obtain  merely  in  the  case  of  tympanitic  resonance  resulting  from  a 
pulmonary  cavity,  but  the  same  phenomenon  may  l)e  elicited  upon 
careful  examination,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tym- 
pany.    By  ''  Wintrich's  interrupted  change  of  pitch  "  is  meant  the 
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detection  of  an  elevated  pitch  with  the  stethoscope  before  the  open 
mouth  when  the  patient  is  in  a  certain  position,  and  fatlui-e  to  recog- 
nize the  same  deviation  when  another  position  is  assumed.  This  sign 
must  be  regarded  as  strongly  suggesting  tJie  existence  of  a  cavity 
partially  filled  with  liquid,  the  level  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  patient. 

Gerhardtu  change  of  pitch  relates  to  a  difference  ol>tained  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  patient,  without  any  reference  to  the 
opening  or  closing  of  the  mouth.  The  physical  condition  necessary 
for  its  production  is  the  presence  of  a  cavity,  oval  in  shape,  partially 
filled  with  liquid.  If  the  longitudinal  tlianieter  of  the  cavity  corresponci 
with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body,  it  vvill  he  *seen  that  the  column  of  air 
above  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  much  higher  with  the  patient  in  the  erect 
position  than  m  the  case  when  reclining.  A  distinct  variation  in  pitch 
over  a  small  circumscribed  areaj  accortling  to  the  position  of  the  patient^ 
presents  strong  percussion  evidence  of  a  pulmonary"  cavity* 

Taken  as  a  i^hole,  however,  the  percussion  signs  of  pulmonary  cavi- 
ties  are  exceedingly  unreliable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  recognized 
With  ease  upon  auscultation  w^hen  no  percussion  evidence  of  their  exis* 
tence  can  l:>e  detected.  The  several  forms  of  resonance,  exhibiting 
variations  in  pitch  and  quality,  occasionally  obtained  upon  percussion 
over  ci^ivities,  constitute  considerations  of  much  interestj  but  rarely  of 
definite  pathognomonic  value  to  the  examiner. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

AUSCULTATION 

AtTSCULTATiON  as  applied  to  the  lungs  refers  to  the  act  of  listening 
to  the  sounds  produced  by  respiration,  the  voice ,  and  arti filial  cough. 
There  is  no  method  of  physical  examination  so  confusing  to  students, 
if  not  to  practitioners,  as  auscultation.  An  explanation  is  found  not 
so  much  in  the  lack  of  facilities  to  acquire  practical  experience,  as  in 
failure  to  utilize  the  opportunities  which  are  presented.  This  in  turn 
m  supplemented  not  infrequently  by  inadequate  preliminary  instruc- 
tion relative  to  auscultation.  The  methods  of  teaching  this  branch  in 
medical  schools  vary  within  wide  limits,  and  a  decided  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  also  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated 
in  various  text-books.  Several  entertain  radi(*ajly  opposing  views  with 
reference  to  matters  of  classification  or  nomenclature,  the  analytic 
characteristics  of  some  of  the  sound.s  produced,  their  interpretation, 
and  association  with  other  signs.  It  is  not  strange  that  students  expe- 
rience difficulty  in  securing  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject, 
and  that  practitioners  report  a  diversity  of  auscultatory'  findings.  It 
is  not  the  l^edside  teaching  alone  nor  the  clinical  facilities  offered  in 
dispensaries,  w^hich,  for  this  particular  branch*  should  be  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance,  The  observation  and  study  of  abnormal  conditions, 
rendered  possible  by  excellent  clinical  advantages,  are  not  so  essential 
as  preliminary  instructions  regarding  normal  conditions.     It  is  com- 
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paratively  easy  for  the  student  to  recognize  deviations  from  the 
normal  when  he  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sounds  of 
respiration  in  health.  Before  beginning  the  examination  of  normal 
chests,  however,  he  should  be  taught  systematically  the  principles 
and  arbitrary  facts  of  auscultation.  It  is  desirable  that  uniformity, 
of  method  should  be  observed  in  the  manner  of  imparting  instruction, 
but  it  seems  unavoidable  that  a  diversity  of  teaching  should  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  differing  experience  and  opportunities  of  observers.  In 
the  description  that  is  to  follow  no  attempt  will  l)e  made  to  conform  to 
the  expressed  opinions  of  others  further  than  has  been  established  by 
personal  experience.  No  teacher  can  assume  the  responsibility  of 
describing  what  is  not  to  him  the  actual  result  of  his  observation.  An 
appreciative  reference  is  here  made  to  the  most  excellent  work  of  Austin 
Flint,  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  early  instruction  concerning  the  principles  of  auscultation, 
and  which,  to  some  extent,  has  served  as  a  guide  for  clinical  observation 
and  teaching.  The  only  aim  of  these  pages  will  be  toward  simplicity 
and  clearness. 

MANNER  OF  AUSCULTATION 

Auscultation  may  be  practised  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  called  the  stethoscope.  When  this  is  not  used,  the  exam- 
iner places  his  ear  directly  against  the  chest  or  some  intervening 
fabric,  as  a  towel  or  undergarment.  Auscultation  thus  performed  is 
called  the  direct  or  immediate  method,  and  is  employed  more  by  older 
practitioners  than  by  those  who  have  graduated  from  medicine  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Some  diagnosticians  of  experience  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  practice  of  direct  auscultation,  but  the  great 
majority  of  clinicians  have  discarded  it  save  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions. Physicians  unaccustomed  to  the  continued  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope are  more  certain  of  their  auscultatory  findings  when  employing 
the  direct  method,  while  students  who  are  not  experienced  in  direct 
auscultation  often  find  considerable  difficulty  in  appreciating  physical 
signs  which  are  perfectly  easy  of  recognition  with  the  stethoscope. 
The  direct  method  does  not  possess  any  advantage  of  moment  over 
the  indirect.  The  claim  sometimes  made  that  it  is  of  considerable 
value  in  enabling  the  examiner  to  recognize  deep-seated  conditions 
within  the  lungs  is  much  less  valid  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  recent  introduction  of  a  stethoscope  peculiarly  applic- 
able for  this  purpose.  Manifest  disadvantages,  however,  attach  to  the 
direct  method. 

The  first  objection  to  its  use  is  the  fact  that  one  cannot  hear  as 
plainly  as  with  the  stethoscope,  provided  both  methods  are  practised 
to  an  equal  extent. 

In  direct  auscultation  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  exclude  extraneous 
sounds.  Although  the  disturbing  effect  of  noises  in  the  room  may  be 
minimized  by  placing  a  finger  in  the  other  ear,  a  buzzing  or  humming 
is  produced,  obscuring  in  a  measure  the  auscultatory  sounds. 

The  employment  of  the  direct  method  of  auscultation  predisposes 
to  lax  and  superficial  examinations.  The  sounds  are  conveyed  to  a 
degree  through  the  clothing,  and  physicians  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
practice  fall  into  the  unfortunate  habit  of  conducting  an  examination 
without  the  denudation  of  the  chest.     Examinations  thus  made  are 
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tUy  imperfect  and  afford  ample  opportunity  for  inaccurate  con* 
du^ofis. 

P&its  of  the  chest,  notably  the  apical  regions,  on  account  of  their 
anatomic  eonfiguration,  are  not  sugceptible  of  a  thorough  examination 
by  the  application  of  the  ear. 

It  is  imp<5iksihle  T^ith  thi^  method  to  circumscribe  definitely  the  area 
from  which  soumls  are  to  \ye  derived. 

If  the  examination  be  conducted  in  a  thorough  manner  with  the 
chest  bare  of  clothing,  the  direct  method  should  be  discountenanced 
for  women  on  the  score  of  propriety. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  unclean  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the 
gkin  is  not  agreeable  to  the  examiner,  and  is  often  unsafet  through  the 
dft&ger  of  possible  contagion  from  parasites. 

Tliese  disadvantages  of  threct  auscultation  without  any  compensa- 
tory l^jenefits  ^oidd  seem  to  constitute  sufficient  objection  to  its  employ- 
ment,  save  when  the  stethoscope  is  not  available. 

The  stethoscopic  method  is  found  to  remove  all  the  foregoing  objec- 
tions. The  respiratory  soimds  are  clearer  and  more  intense,  greater 
concentration  i^  afforded  by  the  exclusion  of  noises  from  the  street  or 
within  the  room,  and  regions  incapable  of  examination  with  the  ear  are 
readil}'  accessible  by  means  of  the  instrument.  In  addition,  sounds 
are  obtained  over  a  definitely  circumscribed  area^  superficial  examina- 
tions are  \gss  likely  to  result,  and  emlmrrassment  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  or  examiner  is.  to  a  great  extent,  avoided.  Some  objections 
to  the  use  nf  the  stethoscope  have  Ijeen  suggested,  but  all  are  of  com- 
paratively minor  importance  and  scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  This 
win  be  diBCuaaed  under  the  rules  for  the  performance  of  auscultation. 

THE  STETHOSCOPE 

Many  stethoscopes  of  varying  degrees  of  merit  have  been  intro- 

Some  are  exceetLingly  good  for  general  employment;  others 
a  peculiar  adaptability  for  certain  purposes,  and  a  few  are 
veT>'  inferior  for  any  use  whatever.  There  is  so  rathcal  a  difference 
in  details  of  construction  among  numerous  stethoscopes  that  it  may 
Im  assumed  if  one  affords  an  excellent  transmission  of  sound*  many 
of  the  others  must  be  less  desirable.  If  the  sound  is  transmitted  to 
the  ear  chiefly  through  the  current  of  air  within  the  tube,  rather  than 
through  the  solid  parts  of  the  uistrument .  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
there  should  exist  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  diameter  of  t!ie  air 
column.  In  some  of  the  instruments  the  solid  and  flexible  tubes  are  of 
nuBUte  size»  while  in  others  they  are  of  much  larpier  diameter. 

As  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  instrument,  there  is  found  a  decided 
difference  in  the  f?hape  and  size  of  tlie  ear- pieces,  in  the  degree  and 
direction  of  the  curve  proximal  to  the  binaural  extremity,  in  the  material 
composing  the  solid  tul>es  irrespective  of  size,  in  the  joints,  and  in  the 
character  and  construction  of  the  spring,  in  the  thickness  and  length 
of  the  nil>bef  tubing,  and  in  the  dimensions p  form,  and  composition 
of  the  W!  of  the  instrument.  It  is  e\ident  that  some  stethoscopes 
have  been  designed  with  a  view  to  the  conduction  of  respiratory  sounds 
through  the  solid  parts  of  the  instrument  rather  than  throuj^li  the  con- 
tained column  of  air,  A  few  are  found  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds,  but  at  the  same  time  to  impart  a  peculiarly  metallic  quality. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases  intensity  does  not  constitute  an  important 
anal>"tic  characteristic  of  auscultatory  rounds,  but  differences  in  the 
quality  and  pitch  are  of  supreme  significance.  Provided  the  ^sounds  are 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  clearly  distinguishable,  there  is  nothing  to  be 


C*^s^ 


Fign  31.— Foreshortened  vi€v  of  unjomt«d  Canunaa  iDstrument.  Note  lArpe  sise  of  ear* 
piec^  And  tDudemte  curve  of  the  tube  Inuu^diAtel^  adjacent,,  nlio  tbe  coipp&rstiveiy  larfc  sue 
of  the  tukwst  hard-rubber  belL>  and  abeeooe  of  metaLiic  fipriDe> 

gained  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  increasing  intensity  at  the  expense 
of  differences  in  quality. 

Such  a  stethoscope  should  be  employed  as  will  permit  the  conduction 
of  the  sound  iis  little  unchanged  as  possible  to  the  ear.  Physicians 
always  obtain  more  satisfactory  results  when  using  an  instrument  lo 


! 
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Fig.  32- — Jointed  fltetho««]ip«  with  estsft^erated  curve  adjacent  to  ear-pifc 
aUaped  b«l)  and  \Uo  s,mti\\  projeciing  thumb  paint. 


Note  the  different 


which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Certain  styles  are  adapted  to 
some  examiners,  and  especially  eontraindicat^d  for  others.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  select  the  stethoscope  with  a  view  to  its  appropriateness 
for  the  examiner  as  his  shoes,  hatj  or  gloves.  In  choosing  a  stetho* 
scope  attention  must  be  given  to  all  the  details  of  its  construction- 
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Brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  most  important  parts  of  the  instru- 
tDeot  from  the  ear-pieces  to  the  bell, 

Csare  should  be  exercised  oot  to  permit  the  ear-pieces  to  extend 
too  far  into  the  external  aufhtory  canal.  If  so,  a  feeling  of  discomfort, 
a  not  of  actual  pain^  h  experienced,  and  the  hearing  becomes!  less  acute* 
The  ear-pieces  should  be  of  good  size  that  they  may  not  impinge  too 
tightly  into  the  meatus. 

One  of  the  mo.^t  important  considerations  in  selecting  a  stethoscope 
is  the  direction  of  the  curve  adjacent  to  the  ear-pieces.  Figs.  31,  32, 
33,  34,  and  35  illustrate  the  striking  differences  in  this  respect  exhil>it,ed 
by  several  stethoscopes  in  extended  use*  In  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  direction  of  the  curve  should  correspond  to  the  course  of  the 
external  auditor}*  canal  t  otherwise  the  aural  aperture  of  the  stethoscope 
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llie  fjie  of  mf^taJliD  and  soft-rubber  tubes^^ 


Note  Rteel  flprinff  and 


will  be  directed  toward  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal  and  obstruct, 
t-o  a  vajst  extent,  the  sound  traoBmission.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  one  of 
the  foregoing  instruments  is  perfectly  adapted  to  an  individual,  all  the 
others  must  be  quite  inappropriate.  The  direction,  as  well  as  the  extent, 
of  the  curve  may  t?e  subject  to  enormous  variation.  While  the  student 
can  often  ascertain  the  suitability  of  an  instrument  by  fitting  se%*eral 
to  the  ear,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  an  associate  note  carefully  the 
shape  of  the  ear  and  the  direction  of  the  meatus,  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  conformity  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  anatomic  peculiarities  of 
the  individual.  My  own  preference  for  general  use  are  the  stethoscopes 
shown  in  Figs-  33  and  34. 

The  solid  tube  shoidd  be  of  metallic  construction,  rather  than  of 
hard  nibber»  and  its  size  should  vary  from  four-sixteenths  to  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  spring  of  the  instrument  may  be  of  steeK  or  consist  merely  of 
a  mbber  band.     It  is  desirable  that  the  spring  should  be  sufficient  to 
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force  the  ear-pieces  comfortably  within  the  meatus,  therefore  a  vari- 
ation in  its  strength  is  demanded  for  different  individuals.    There  are 


Fig.  34.— Repreaenting  itill  smaller  meUllic  tubes  and  adjustable  steel  spring. 

Btse  of  chest-piece. 


Note  diminished 


two  forms  of  adjustable  steel  springs,  one  of  which  should  invariably 
be  avoided.  This  is  the  thumb-screw,  which  is  rather  a  clumsy  con- 
trivance, and  precludes  the  removal  of  the  stethoscope  without  turning 


Fig.  35.-  -Representing  a  conspicuous  difference  in  the  iihape  and  curve  of  the  metallic  tubes. 

adjuHtable  spring. 


Note 


the  screw.  Such  a  device  is  objectionable,  for  it  prevents  a  continuous 
firm  pressure  of  the  ear-pieces  within  the  external  auditory  canal.  In 
another  form  of   adjustable  spring   the  attached  arms  slide  up  and 
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down  the  solid  lubei  producing  a  corresponding  increase  or  diminu- 
tioo  of  the  pressure.  Objection  has  been  mude  to  the  use  of  a  rubber 
band  lest  the  breath  of  the  examiner  induce  vibrations  leading  to  pos- 
sible confusion,  especially  with  beginners.  The  extraneous  sound  is  of 
but  ^ght  import,  and  is  present  only  when  the  rubber  bands  are  so 
small  in  size  as  to  permit  easy  vibration.  The  use  of  a  thick  rubber 
band  i.^  rarely  attended  by  this  trifling  annoyance. 

Jointed  instruments  possess  no  advantage  and  are  objectionable, 
because  of  the  frequent  slipping  of  the  part^. 

The  rubber  tubes  should  Ije  readily  flexible  in  order  to  permit  a 
quick  and  easy  adaptation  of  the  stethoscope  to  various  parts  of  the 
body  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  examiner. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  examination  of  infants  or  chU- 
dren.  If  the  tubing  is  of  small  diameter  and  unduly  pliable,  it  may 
eoUapse  or  kink  at  times  and  obstruct  the  sound  transmission.  If  the 
tubes  are  too  stiff  and  imyielding,  they  are  less  suitable  for  general  use 
ifid  are  more  likely  to  break  when  folded.  Small  apertures  are  often 
vorti  through  the  wall  of  the  rubber  tube  from  folding  in  the  pocket. 
These  openings  frequently  escape  notice*  and  yet  permit  an  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  clearness  and  intensity  of  the  sounds.  The  length 
of  the  tubes  should  not  be  over  eight  to  ten  inches. 

The  bell  of  the  instrument  may  be  of  wood,  hard  rubber,  or  ivory. 
If  there  is  any  choice,  wood  seems  to  be  preferable.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  chest -pieces  of  this  material.  The  inner 
opening  of  the  chest*piece  should  correspond  in  size  to  the  rubljer 
tubing,  while  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bell  should  have  a  diameter 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  Chest-pieces  of  slightly  varying  size 
nxay  be  used  for  different  purposes,  the  small  bell  being  particularly 
applicable  to  children. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  an  instrument  known  as  the 
Bowles  stethoscope,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  examination  of 
deep-seated  pulmonary  conditions.  One  of  its  distinguishing  character- 
istics is  the  shape  of  the  chest-piecet  which  resembles  a  shallow  cup  with 
a  diameter  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches.  Acro.ss  the  cup  extends 
a  hard-rubber  diaphragm,  which  may  be  covered,  if  desired,  by  thin  rub- 
ber, to  prevent  slipping  upon  the  skin.  Although  the  breath-sounds  are 
intensified  somewhat^  there  is  often  an  accompanying  change  in  quality. 
No  marked  advantage  attends  the  employment  of  this  instrument,  save 
iJi  exceptional  cases.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
examine  under  the  shirt,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation cannot  be  made  with  an  ordinary  stethoscope.  The  method  of 
dropping  the  chest -piece  attached  to  a  long  tube  down  the  back  when 
listening  over  an  in\isible  area  is  hardly  in  accord  with  the  modern 
conception  of  clinical  exactness.  This  instrument  is  quite  unadapted 
to  exploration  of  the  apices  or  examination  of  greatly  emaciated  people, 
on  account  of  the  large  diameter  of  the  chest- piece*  Another  serious 
objection  is  the  fact  that  the  abrupt  inward  curve  of  the  proximal 
extremities  is  unsuitetl  to  most  indivitluals.  The  monaural  stetho- 
8c*opes  are  ver}'  little  used  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  no  advantage  over  the  binaurab  while  manifestly  possessing  many 
of  the  objections  peculiar  to  the  direct  method. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  AUSCULTATION 

Intelligent  auscultation  demands  the  systematic  observance  of 
certain  procedures  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  the  examiner.  As 
far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  the  most  important  consideration 
relates  to  the  manner  of  breathing.  It  is  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  inspire  rather  forcefully  in  order  to  increase  somewhat  the 
intensity  of  breath-sounds  and  thus  afford  the  examiner  an  opportunity 
to  study  other  characteristics.  Simply  telling  the  patient  how  to 
breathe  is  not  sufficient,  as  a  rule.  More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
by  illustrating  personally  the  desired  manner  of  respiration.  Difficulty 
is  often  experienced,  particularly  with  nervous  people,  in  securing  a 
proper  method  of  breathing  during  examination.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances recourse  should  be  taken  to  a  single  slight  cough  preceding 
inspiration.  Patients  should  be  instructed  to  breathe  with  the  mouth 
slightly  open  and  to  avoid  inhaling  through  the  nostrils.  They  should 
be  taught  to  take  moderately  quick,  forcible  breaths,  and  after  a  mom- 
entary pause  to  exhale  completely,  but  without  violence.  This  is  rarely 
understood  at  first,  unless  demonstrated  by  the  examiner.  Some  patients 
endeavor  to  inhale  slowly  and  deeply  in  order  to  secure  as  full  an  inspi- 
ration as  possible.  Others  are  prone  to  give  short,  jerky  inspirations, 
which  are  fully  as  undesirable.  It  is  necessary  that  a  complete 
expiration  should  be  effected  in  order  to  permit  subsequently  a  proper 
inspiration.  Blowing  or  audible  respiratory  sounds  should  l)e  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  A  moderately  sharp  inspiration,  held  momentarily, 
the  patient  exhaling  without  noise,  offers  the  l^est  opportunities  for  sat- 
isfactory auscultation. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  examiner  are  equally  important 
and  more  a  matter  of  detail. 

A  correct  position  of  the  physician  is  essential  for  the  beat  results. 
The  head,  under  all  circumstances,  should  be  erect,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  not  too  much  inclined.  Bending  over  the  patient  should 
be  avoided  in  order  to  prevent  the  retention  of  blood  in  the  head, 
which  produces  more  or  less  discomfort  and  appreciably  dulls  the  sense 
of  hearing.  Under  all  circumstances  the  examiner  must  be  perfectly 
comfortable.  If  the  patient  is  sitting,  the  physician  should  sit  also, 
but  when  examining  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest,  may  rest  upon  one 
knee.  When  the  patient  is  in  bed,  it  is  essential  that  the  examiner 
should  so  adjust  his  position  as  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  incident  to 
prolonged  stooping. 

The  physician,  when  comparing  opposite  sides  of  the  chest,  should 
always  examine  symmetric  regions.  The  various  parts  of  the  thorax 
should  be  explored  in  accordance  with  a  systematic  method,  as  opposed 
to  the  haphazard  or  roving  auscultation  so  often  observed.  A  diagnosis 
as  to  the  physical  conditions  involving  one  side  should  not  be  reached 
without  first  comparing  the  sounds  heard  upon  the  other,  no  matter 
how  conclusive  the  auscultatory  evidences  may  appear. 

The  bell  of  the  stethoscope  should  \ye  pressed  upon  the  chest-wall 
with  a  uniform  degree  of  firmness,  as  distinct  differences  may  fail  of 
recognition  through  neglect  to  observe  this  precaution.  The  raising  of 
a  portion  of  the  instrument  from  the  chest-wall  during  a  hasty  or  care- 
less examination  effectually  prevents  the  conduction  of  intrathoracic 
sounds  to  the  ear. 
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should  be  taken 


avoid  movement  of  the  fingers 
upon  tlie  beU  ot  the  stethoscope  when  applied  to  the  chest.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  what  an  extent  a  slight  motion  of  the  fingers  may  produce 
sounds  obscuring  the  re^spiratory  murmur  or  simulating  rdles.  A  fine 
raised  point  should  project  from  the  top  of  the  bell,  upon  which  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  may  rest  to  hold  the  instrument  in  place,  no  other  portion 
of  the  hand  or  fingers  being  in  touch  with  the  stethoscope-  For  some 
reason  this  small  projection  is  not  found  upon  many  stethoscopes  at  the 
present  time. 

Very  appreciable  noises,  sufficient  to  produce  incorrect  results, 
may  be  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  skin.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
abundant  growth  of  hair,  the  existence  of  scaly  eruptions,  and  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  skin  in  certain  conditions,  Jt  would  seem  that 
these  extraneous  sounds,  resembling  dry  or  fine  moist  r^les,  might  be 
avoided  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  against  the  skin 
and  by  using  every  precaution  to  a\'oid  the  slightest  sliding  movement. 
While  such  noises  may  often  be  excluded,  the  fact  remains  that  in  some 
instances  they  may  l>e  heard  despite  the  observance  of  a  rigid  technic* 
My  custom  in  such  cases  is  either  to  rub  a  Uttle  vaselin  upon  the  skin 
or  to  apply  soap  with  a  wet  towel. 

One  of  the  most  important  desiderata  for  the  examiner  is  to  acquire, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  poicer  of  concentration.  He  should  listen  to  the 
intrathoracic  sounds  conducted  through  the  stethoscope  and  be  oblivious 
to  all  noises  from  without.  This  ability  can  be  developed  to  a  great 
extent  even  in  the  midst  of  much  external  confusion,  although  it  is,  of 
course,  decidedly  better  if  the  examination  can  be  conducted  in  quiet. 

AUSCULTATION  OF  THE  NORHAL  CHEST 

This  includes  liBtening  to  the  sounds  produced  by  the  breath  and 
by  the  voice 

Sounds  Produced  by  the  Breath .^ Auscultation  of  the  breath- 
sounds  involves  a  minute  comparison  of  inspiration  with  expiration, 
the  general  respiratory  features  l>eing  found  to  present  striking  differ- 
ences. They  are  subject  to  analysis  according  to  intensity;  pitch,  qual- 
ity, and  duration.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  thorouglily  these  four 
characteristics  of  inspiration,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  intensity, 
pitch,  quality,  and  dnration  of  expiration. 

There  m  a  type  of  respiration  called  "  resicidar''  breathing  which  is 
heard  over  the  normal  chest.  This  presents  diffei'ences  in  certain  parts 
of  the  thorax  precisely  as  regional  percussion  changes  are  observed. 
There  is  another  distinct  variety  of  respiration,  known  as  bronchial  or 
tubular  breathing,  which  may  be  heard  over  the  larynx  or  trachea  in 
health.  The  pecidiar  characteristics  notetl  are  identical  to  the  sounds 
produced  in  ttie  chest  in  tlie  midst  of  certain  pathologic  comfit  ions, 
Inaamuch  as  all  respiratoiy  sounds  conform  more  or  less  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tj-pes,  and  sometimes  to  both  jointly,  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  discriminate  sharply  between  vesicular  and  bronchial 
l>re^thing.  It  is  usually  t>etter  for  the  student  to  study  the  character- 
istics of  bronchial  breathing  before  those  of  the  vesicular  type.  The 
fact  that  the  respiratory  sounds  in  the  former  are  more  intense,  with 
sharply  accentuated  differences  in  pitch  and  duration,  makes  it  some- 
what easier  for  the  beginner  to  compare  the  sounds  of  inspiration  with 
those  o(  expiration. 
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Bronchial  Respiration ^ — With  the  stethoscope  pliiced  over  the 
trachea  or  larynx  the  student  at  once  recognizes  an  inspiratory  sound, 
more  or  less  intense ^  high  in  pitch,  and  of  a  quality  %vhich  may  be 
def^cribed  as  tubular,  similar  to  that  produced  by  blowing  through  m 
tube.  The  duration  is  somewhat  less  than  the  length  of  time  consumed 
by  the  act  of  inspiration.  In  other  words,  the  sound  does  not  last  nniil 
the  ^■ery  end  of  inspiration,  the  pnum  taking  place  just  before  the  act 
is  completed.  The  expiration  is  tstUl  more  intense  than  the  inspiration, 
of  relatively  higher  pitch,  of  the  same  tubular  quality,  and  much  longer 
in  duration.  As  the  quality  is  the  same  in  inspiration  and  expiration, 
tlie  increased  intensity,  liigher  pitch,  and  prolonged  expiration  form 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  type  of  rei^piration. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  auscultatory  fact^s  should  be  committed 
to  raemor3^  To  this  end  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  souada 
in  bronchial  breathing  is  of  some  value  in  emphasizing  the  differences 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  method,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Gar- 
land,  which  1  have  employed  for  years,  is  shown  below^  The  minus  sign 
being  associated  with  inspiration  and  the  plus  sign  with  expiration, 
enables  the  student  more  definitely  to  appreciate  the  sounds  of  bron- 
chial breathing.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  diagram  designed  to 
ilhigtrate  the  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expiration  in  vesicular  breathing 
affords  a  simple  way  to  impress  these  relations  upon  the  beginner: 
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Inspiration     ,   .    , 

Intensity. 

Fmm. 

DURATiaif. 

QUAUTT. 

— 
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Tububr. 

Expiration     <   .   . 

+ 

"h 

-\- 

Tubular. 

Vesicular  Respiratiim. — The  term  ''vesicular  respiration*'  is 
applied  to  that  type  of  breathing  recognized  upon  auscultation  of  the 
normal  chest.  It  is  used  to  desig^nate  the  breath-sounds  reaching  the 
ear  of  the  auscultator  through  the  final  medium  of  the  air-vesicles,  just 
as  bronchial  respiration  is  applied  to  the  sounds  emanating  from  a  bron- 
chial tube  or  transmitted  therefrom  through  consolidated  lung.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  a  strictly  arbitrary  or  ideal  type  of  vesicular  respi- 
ration is  applicable  to  all  people*  for  each  healthy  person  furnisher  iiis 
own  standard-  Individual  differences  obtain  with  regard  to  the  intensity 
of  breath -sounds*  referable  to  the  age,  the  thickness  of  the  muscles  or 
overlying  soft  parts,  and  the  manner  of  breathing.  An  analytic  com- 
parison* however,  of  inspiration  and  expiration  discloses  the  fact  that 
certain  definite  and  unvarjdng  relations  obtain  among  all  healthy 
persons. 

Selecting  as  a  suitable  sit^  for  beginning  auscultation  the  region 
below^  the  right  clavicle  or  in  either  axilla,  the  essential  feature-s  of  this 
type  of  breathing  are  easily  i-ecognized.  The  inspiration  is  of  variable 
intensity*  and  the  pitch  is  low  as  compared  with  that  of  inspiration 
during  broncnial  respiration.  The  quality;  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
may  be  stated  to  be  vesicular*  although  described  by  some  as  breezy, 
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from  its  resemblance  to  the  rustling  of  lea%'ed  agitated  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  perfectly,  and  is  best 
designated  aa  vesicular,  rather  than  by  analogous  terms.  The  duration 
of  the  sound  during  inspiration  is  as  long  as  the  act  itself,  there  being  no 
pause  between  inspiration  and  expiration  unless  the  breath  is  voluntarily 
held  by  the  patient. 

In  expiration  the  intensity  is  notably  less  than  that  of  inspiration, 
and  ihe  pitch  is  likewise  lower.  The  quality  does  not  partake  of  the 
saiDe  breeiy  character  of  inspiration,  and  for  lack  of  a  better  terminology 
may  be  regarded  -dA  blowing  in  type.  The  duration  is  much  shorter 
tban  the  act  of  expiration,  and  is  less  than  the  time  consumed  in  inspir- 
ation. Without  attempting  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  why 
these  differences  exist  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  it  is  sufficient 
to  impress  upon  the  beginner  the  fact  that  they  actually  occur.  Le  Fevre 
haa  Adniirably  explained  that  in  inspiration,  which  is  an  active  function, 
the  vibrations  are  conducted  through  the  column  of  inspired  air  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  to  the  air- vesicles,  the  sound  being  aKso  transmitted  by 
the  ever-incre.asing  tension  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues 
during  the  progress  of  inspiration.  Expiration,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  passive  motion,  the  direction  of  the  air-current  being  away  from  the 
ear  of  the  examiner,  and  the  tension  of  the  tissues  constantly  diminish- 
ing as  expiration  advances ,  thus  minimizing  the  sound  transmission. 
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Veaicular. 
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Some  clinicians  do  not  recognize  essential  differences  in  the  quality  of 
inspiration  and  expiration,  and  others  describe  the  expiratory  sounds  as 
differing  only  in  increased  harshness.  To  my  mind  the  quality  of  the 
expiratory  sound  differs  somewhat  from  the  inspiratory,  but  not  in  the 
way  of  greater  harshness,  Tlie  term  appears  to  be  an  unfortunate  one, 
for  harshness  often  conveys  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  increased  intensity. 
This  is  diminished  invariably  in  expiration,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  is  better  not  to  employ  the  word  " harsh ^'  to  describe  the 
qunlity  of  the  expiratory  sound.  This  may  properly  be  applied  to  a 
certain  modification  of  normal  vesicular  respiration,  often  designated 
m  puerile  breathing,  which  refers  to  increased  intensity  rather  than  to 
other  esisential  deviations  from  the  normal .  Employing  a  fliagrammatic 
ill  list  rat  irin  of  vesicular  respiration  the  plus  mark,  in  contrast  to  bron- 
chial breathing,  will  lie  found  to  denote  the  intensity,  pitchi  and  dur- 
ation of  inspiration  rather  than  of  expiration, 

Rr^ionai  Differences. — The  most  important  modification  of  vesicular 
respiration  is  observed  at  the  apices.  Upon  examination  of  either  lung 
at  the  apex  the  inspiration  is  recognized  as  less  intense  than  below  the 
clavicle,  the  pitch  higher,  the  quality  less  vesiciilar,  and  in  some  cases 
the  duration  not  quite  so  long.     The  expiratory  sound  in  this  region 
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is  more  uitense  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  chesty  the  pitch  higher, 
the  quality  a  modificaiiofi  of  the  blowing  and  the  tubular,  and  the  dura- 
tion somewhat  prolonged.  The  change  from  the  vesicular  ami  the 
blending  with  the  bronchial  variety  in  some  cases  may  be  so  pronounced 
m  to  justify  the  appellation  ''broncho vesicular  re^s^piration." 

It  is  imporianl  to  emphas^ize  the  fcLCt  that  there  is  a  normal  disparity 
between  the  two  apices,  the  modification  of  Uw  vesiculor  ttfpe  and  the 
approach  to  the  bronchiul  being  more  marked  ujmn  the  right  side  than 
upon  the  left.  At  the  right  apex  the  iiiispiration  is  less  intense  than 
at  the  left*  the  pitch  higher,  and  the  quality  less  vesicular.  The  expi- 
ration is  more  intense,  of  higher  pitch,  and  more  prolonged  upon  the 
right  sitle.  This  physiologic  difference  in  the  auscultatory  signs  at  the 
two  apices  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should  constantly 
be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  avoid  possible  mistakes  in  the  diagnosis  of 
incipient  apical  tuberculosis.  A  slight  change,  as  described,  at  the  right 
apex  may  not  be  possessed  of  any  special  diagnostic  significance,  while 
a  diminished  intensity,  elevation  of  pitch,  and  diminished  vehicular 
quality  of  inspiration,  with  a  corresponding  increa.^  of  intensity,  still 
higher  pitch,  and  prolongation  of  expiration  upon  the  left  side  con- 
stitute positive  evidence  of  a  pathologic  condition.  Many  patients  have 
been  sent  to  a  distant  clime  on  account  of  a  supposed  right  apicM 
tuberculosis,  although  upon  examination  there  was  found  but  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  physiologic  disparity  betw*een  the  tivo  sides,  without  even 
subjective  evitlenee  of  tuberculous  invasion.  Some  presenting  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  constitutional  impairment  have  Ijeen  sent  aw^ay 
from  home  with  a  diagnosis  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  at  the  right  apex, 
yet  the  signs  of  active  infection  were  confined  to  other  regions.  These 
inaccuracies  sometimes  occur  for  the  reasons  that  physicians  are  in  the 
habit  of  examining  more  carefully  at  the  apices  than  in  other  places; 
that  the  normal  difference  between  the  two  sides  is  often  uiuippreci- 
ated;  and  that  mollifications  of  tlie  normal  breath -sounds  are  frequenily 
recognized  at  the  right  apex,  while  in  other  parts  adventitious  sounds 
or  niles  are  entirely  o%"erlooked  l3ecause  of  neglect  to  utilize  cough,  which 
constitutes  a  valuable  aid  in  auscultation.  An  appreciable  retraction 
of  the  apex,  with  change  in  percussion  resonance,  is  often  of  material 
aid  in  forming  a  correct  conclusion.  The  recognition  of  moisture  at  one 
apex  following  a  cough  clears  all  doubt  as  to  the  presence  or  al3®ence  of 
abnormal  conditions.  In  the  axillar\'  or  infra-axillary  region  the  intensity 
of  the  inspiration  is  quite  as  loutl  as  lielnw  the  chnicle,  l>eing  greater  in 
these  two  pi  ares  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  chest.  The  pitch,  if 
anything,  is  low^er  than  in  the  infraclavicular  region,  and  the  quality 
somewhat  more  vesicular.  There  is  no  difference  Ijetw^een  the  two  sides 
in  this  region. 

Over  the  scapulas  the  sounds  of  inspiration  and  expiration  are  less 
intense  than  in  almost  any  other  locality.  Differences  in  pitch,  quality  * 
and  liu ration  are  less  easily  recognized  in  this  i-egion  because  of  the 
diminished  intensity.  There  is  no  disparity  to  be  recognized  between 
the  two  sides. 

In  the  interscapular  spaces  the  intensity  of  the  l:ireath -sounds  is 
nearly  as  great  as  in  the  infraclavicular  or  axUlar}'  regions.  There  exists 
a  slight  difference  between  the  two  sides,  similar  to  the  disparity  noted 
at  the  apices,  though  less  in  degree. 

Normal  Voice-soundSi — In  describing  the  sounds  of   respiration. 
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attetition  was  directed  to  the  types  of  breathiag  heard  over  the  trachea 
and  the  chest.  In  the  same  manner  the  sound  produced  by  the  spoken 
voice  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  its  characteristics  when  heard 
o\^eT  the  trachea  and  over  the  normal  eliest. 

l^ocnl  Rcsanance  over  the  Larfjna:  or  Trachea. ~lf  the  stethoscope  is 
applied  to  the  skin  and  the  patient  directed  to  say  *'  ninety -nine,  *'  there 
is  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  examiner  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  shock 
or  fremitus,  associated  with  a  distinct  appreciation  of  concentration  and 
zieamess.  The  sound  m  sometimes  intense,  but  thi.s  is  subject  to  some 
variation.  Theste  essential  features  are  analogous  to  the  sound  obtained 
over  the  chest  in  certain  states  of  disease.  A  fuller  description  of  the 
sound  of  the  spoken  voice,  to  which  the  term  *'  bronchophony ''  is  ap- 
plied, will  be  reserved  for  subsequent  pages. 

VtMral  Resonance  over  Normal  Lung- — With  the  stethoscope  placed 
firmly  against  the  cliest  during  phonation,  the  auscultator  is  enabled  to 
distinguish  a  \ibration,  although  receiving  no  impression  of  shock  or 
fremitus.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  concentration  or  nearness,  the 
sound*^  appearing  diflused  and  as  if  coming  from  a  distance  rather  than 
emanating  <iirectly  under  the  stethoscope.  The  vibration  is  found  to 
inereafie  directly  with  the  loudness  and  harshness  of  the  spoken  voice, 
the  lesser  thickness  of  the  soft  parts,  find  the  firmer  pressure  of  the 
instrument  against  the  skin.  Men  affortl  much  better  illustrations  of  the 
vocal  resonance  than  w^omen.  The  i-esonance  varies  in  different  portions 
of  the  chest,  it  being  more  pronounced  at  the  apices  than  elsewhere, 
and  more  upon  the  right  si  tie  than  upon  the  left. 

Tfm  Whispered  Voice. — The  student  should  listen  to  this  over  the 
larvTix  and  the  normal  chest,  the  sounds  heard  in  the  former  location 
resembling  closely  those  recognized  in  the  presence  of  certain  pathologic 
changes  in  the  lung.  It  will  be  understood  that,  in  whatever  region 
auscultation  is  practised,  the  whispered  voice  can  differ  but  little  from 
the  sound  of  expiration.  As  the  only  difference  relates  to  intensity, 
but  brief  reference  need  l:je  made  to  the  characteristics  of  the  whispered 
voice.  Over  the  trachea  the  sound  is  shrill,  high  pitched,  more  or  less 
iBteuser  and  tubular  in  quality,  suggesting  a  current  of  air  driven  forci- 
bly through  a  tul>e.  Occasionally,  while  listening  in  this  region,  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  the  words  uttered  by  the  patient.  During  auscultation 
of  the  normal  chest  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  sound  of 
the  whispered  voice.  If  recognized  at  all,  the  pitch  is  low  and  the 
quality  blowing.  At  most  an  impression  is  received  of  a  faint,  low- 
pitched,  whispered  sound,  without  al>ility  to  recognize  what  is  said  by 
the  patient.  The  same  regional  differences  regarding  the  whispered 
voice  are  found  to  exist  as  obtain  with  the  spoken  voice. 

AUSCULTAnON  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  PATHOLOGIC  CONDITIONS 

The  study  of  auscultation  in  disease  should  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  breath -sounds  and  tliose  of  tlie  spoken  voice,  both 
aloud  and  whispered.  Auscultation  of  the  l>reath-sounds  includes 
two  flistinct  considerations— pathologic  modifications  of  the  normal 
respiratory  sounds,  and  adventitious  sounds,  commonly  described  as 
le'^,  which  are  never  present  in  health,  ^avc  in  senile  atelectasis. 
Hodifications  of  Normal  Respiratory  Sounds. — Just  as  the 
studv  of  the  breath-sounds  in  health  involves  analytic  comparisons  of 
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the  intensity,  pitch,  quality,  and  duration  of  inspiration  with  expira- 
tion, so  in  the  midst  of  morbid  conditions  the  same  form  of  procedure 
should  be  employed  in  order  to  detect  deviations  from  the  normal. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  classify  the  various  abnormal  types  of  breath- 
ing by  the  use  of  descriptive  names,  as  "emphysematous  breathing," 
"asthmatic  breathing,'*  "cog-wheel  breathing,'*  etc.,  which  method 
is  often  employed,  I  will  group  the  various  pathologic  modifications 
with  reference  to  changes  in  intensity,  pitch,  quality,  and  duration. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  more  simple  and  natural  method,  and  it 
is  hoped  will  appeal  to  students  in  being  easily  understood. 

Changes  in  Intensity. — This  may  be  entirely  absent,  somewhat 
diminished,  or  perceptibly  increased. 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  many  instances  changes  of  intensity 
bear  not  the  slightest  relation  to  differences  in  pitch,  quality,  or  duration. 
The  sounds,  however,  may  be  so  feeble  and  faint  as  to  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity for  further  study. 

Entire  absence  of  breathrsounds  may  result  from  the  same  causes 
which,  if  present  to  a  less  extent,  merely  suffice  to  produce  a  diminution 
of  intensity.  Complete  suppression  of  the  respiratory  sounds  may  take 
place  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  closed  pneumothorax,  pneumopyothorax, 
pneumonic  consolidation,  entire  occlusion  of  primary  bronchi,  either 
from  aneurysm  or  mediastinal  glands,  in  pulmonary  edema,  or  the  fill- 
ing of  air-vesicles  with  extra vasated  blood*. 

Diminviion  of  Intensity  of  Respiratory  Sounds. — The  breath-sounds 
may  be  enfeebled  by  reason  of  changes  acting  upon  the  outer  or  inner 
walls  of  the  bronchi,  accumulations  within  the  bronchi,  pathologic  con- 
ditions in  the  lung  tissue,  within  the  pleural  cavity,  or  in  the  wall  of 
the  thorax,  involvement  of  the  nerves,  and  influences  preventing  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  bronchi  may  be  subject  to  compression  from 
mediastinal  glands,  aneurysms,  new-growths,  or  greatly  dilated  hearts. 

The  inner  walls  are  affected  by  catarrhal  conditions  inducing  a 
thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  involving  exudative  processes 
sufficient  partially  to  occlude  the  lumen. 

An  accumulation  of  thick  tenacious  mucopus  may  obstruct  the  caliber 
of  the  tube  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  breath- 
sounds.  The  presence  of  blood  or  serous  secretions  within  the  filler 
tubes  may  produce  a  like  result. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  lung  resulting  in  an  enfeeblement 
of  the  respiratory  sounds  is  the  lessened  elasticity  of  tissue  taking  place 
in  long-standing  emphysema.  In  early  or  so-called  compensatory 
emphysema  the  tension  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  is  increased  and  the 
breath-sounds  are  correspondin^y  more  intense,  but  as  the  emphysema 
becomes  chronic,  a  reverse  effect  is  noted.  Through  the  loss  of  elas- 
ticity or  retractile  power  the  respiratory  excursion  is  gradually  dimin- 
ished. Reduction  of  intensity  forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  emphysematoiis  type  of  breathing.  With  this  there  are  associated 
definite  changes  in  the  duration,  the  inspiratory  sound  being  shortened 
and  the  expiration  prolonged.  The  shortening  of  inspiration  takes 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  inspiratory  act  rather  than  at  the  end, 
as  is  found  in  bronchial  breathing.  There  are  no  changes  recognized 
as  regards  pitch  in  this  form  of  respiration,  neither  is  the  quality  affected 
materially,  although  the  vesicular  character  is  somewhat  less  distinct. 
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There  is  another  form  of  breathing,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
emphysematous  variety ^  occurring  in  the  courise  of  asthma.  This 
develops  as  a  result  of  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibers  encircling  the 
bronchial  t\il>es.  Like  emphysematous  breathing,  the  inspiration  is 
sbortetied  at  the  beginning  of  the  inspiratory  act  and  the  expiration 
is  prolonged,  but  the  intensity  is  usually  greater  than  in  the  purely 
emphysematous  tyi>e.  There  is  recognized  no  change  in  pitch,  and  it  is 
^'lery  difficult  to  appreciate  changes  in  qutUity,  as  loud  adventitious 
rounds  usually  obscure  other  elements.  The  rdles  occur  both  during 
inspiration  and  expiration,  are  dry  in  character,  and  are  called  either 
sibUaiii  or  sonorous,  respectively,  according  as  they  are  high  or  low  in 
pitch.  Diminution  of  respiratory  sounds  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
consoiidation,  either  partial  or  complete,  as  in  pneumonia,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis^,  compression  of  lung  from  pleural  effusion,  new-growths, 
and  hemorrhagic  infarcts. 

The  changes  within  the  pleural  cavity  capable  of  reducing  the  inten- 
sity of  breath-t^ounds  relate  to  the  presence  of  liquid  or  air,  as  in  pleural 
effusion,  hydrothorax^  pneumothorax^  and  pneumopyothorax.  In 
pleurisy  with  but  little  effusion  the  liquid  remains  at  the  base  of  the 
pleural  cavity,  reducing  slightly  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds 
in  this  region.  As  the  effusion  becomes  more  extensive  it  is  molded 
around  the  lung,  interposing  betw^een  it  and  the  chest- wall  a  layer  of 
liquid  through  which  the  respiratory  sounds  must  pass  l>efore  reaching 
the  ear  of  the  examiner.  In  hydrothorax  or  dropsy  of  the  pleural  cavity 
the  liquid  remains  at  the  dependent  portion  of  the  chest  and  obscures 
the  breath-sounds  in  this  locality.  If  air  'n^  present  in  the  pleural 
ea\'ity,  the  diminution  of  intensity  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
Jiie  existing  type  of  pneumothorax.  In  the  closed  variety  the  breath- 
"  E^unds  are  diminishetl  or  absent,  but  if  there  is  a  free  opening  into  a 
Bronchial  tube,  var\"ing  degrees  of  intensity  are  exhibited.  Under  such 
circumstances  characteristic  changes  in  quality,  pitch,  and  duration  are 
recognized,  to  be  described  later  as  constituting  amphoric  and  cavernous 
respiration.  Among  other  conditions  involving  the  pleura,  causing 
enfeeblement  of  respiratory  sounds,  are  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions 
with  marked  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  following  long-standing  chronic 
pleurisfies. 

An  inflexible  bony  thorax  and  great  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  may 
also  reduce  the  intensity  of  bre^ith-sounds. 

A  like  result  is  caused  by  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration, or  a  severe  intercostal  neuralgia,  retarding  respirator)'  excur- 
sion. 

f  omplete  descent  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  prevented  by  partial 
iralysb  of  the  diaphragm,  the  presence  of  extensive  abdomind  dropsy, 
svere  peritonitis^  and  marked  abdominal  distention  from  pregnancy  or 
Dew-growth. 

Ificrea^ed  Intensiltf  of  Breath -munds. — The  respiratory  sounds  ai^ 
more  or  less  increased  in  children  and  in  thin-chested  adults.  The 
exaggerated  intensity  is  so  constant  in  children  as  to  suggest  the  appella- 
tion of  ** puerile  respiration/*  which  bears  no  relation,  however,  to  pitch 
or  quality.  The  soui^ds  are  notalily  intensified  in  compensator)'  or 
supplemental  breathing,  which  occurs  in  one  lung  when  a  considerable 
area  <*f  pulmonary-  tissue  in  the  other  is  effectually  incapacitated. 
This  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  pneumotfiorax.  pleurisy 
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with  large  effusion,  or  extensive  fibroid  change.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  respiratory  needs  of  the  individual  are  supplied  only  by  the 
compensatory  activity  of  the  unaffected  lung.  With  increased  tension 
of  the  pulmonary  tissues  and  with  wider  respiratory  excursions  the 
intensity  of  the  breath-sounds  is  necessarily  increased. 

Changes  in  Pitch  and  Quality. — Inasmuch  as  deviations  from 
the  normal  pitch  almost  invariably  accompany  changes  in  quality,  it 
is  well  to  consider  these  jointly.  Coincident  with  changes  in  pitch  and 
quality  there  also  occur  certain  variations  of  rhythm  and  duration.  In 
the  forms  of  respiration  now  to  be  described  the  changes  in  pitch  and 
quality  constitute  the  chief,  though  not  the  sole,  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. Deviations  from  the  normal  in  duration  and  rhythm  will 
be  discussed  subsequently.  Changes  in  pitch  and  quality  are  found  in 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchovesicular  breathing,  cavernous  breathing, 
amphoric  breathing,  and  metamorphosing  respiration. 

Branchial  Respiration. — A  description  of  bronchial  breathing  has 
been  given  on  p.  200,  in  connection  with  the  type  of  respiration  heard 
during  auscultation  over  the  trachea  or  larynx  in  health.  The  character- 
istics of  the  breath-sounds  in  that  location  were  said  to  be  identical  with 
those  recognized  in  the  thorax  in  certain  states  of  disease.  The  patho- 
logic condition  capable  of  producing  this  type  of  breathing  in  the  chest  is 
consolidation  of  lung,  although  differing  degrees  of  consolidation  produce 
modified  types  of  bronchial  breathing.  It  is  possible  that  the  consoli- 
dation may  be  so  extreme  as  to  prevent,  in  exceptional  cases,  any  appre- 
ciation of  breath-sounds  whatever,  while  in  others  it  may  be  insufficient 
to  produce  the  pure  form  of  bronchial  respiration.  The  consolidation 
commonly  results  from  pneumonia,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  com- 
pression of  lung  from  extensive  pleural  effusion.  It  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  breath-sounds  tears  no  absolute  relation 
to  the  changes  in  pitch,  quality,  and  duration.  The  respiration  may  be 
no  less  bronchial  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  sound  of  both  inspiration 
and  expiration  is  enfeebled.  The  tubular  quality  of  both,  the  high 
pitch  of  inspiration,  and  the  still  higher  of  expiration,  the  slight  short- 
ening of  inspiration  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  inspiratory  act,  and 
the  marked  prolongation  of  the  expiration,  with  its  relatively  increased 
intensity,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

Bronchovesicvlar  Respiration. — This  form  of  breathing  is  described 
by  some  as  a  combination  of  a  purely  vesicular  inspiration,  with  an 
expiration  of  bronchial  type.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  confusion, 
such  designation  should  be  restricted  in  its  application  to  one  of  the 
varieties  of  metamorphosing  respiration.  It  is  better  to  regard  broncho- 
vesicular respiration  as  a  combination  of  the  vesicular  and  the  bronchial 
varieties,  both  as  regards  inspiration  and  expiration,  as  was  so  admirably 
explained  in  1856  by  Flint,  whose  classic  description  has  never  been 
equaled. 

The  inspiration  may  be  neither  distinctly  vesicular  nor  bronchial  in 
quality.  It  is  of  variable  intensity,  of  comparatively  low  pitch  in  propor- 
tion as  the  vesicular  predominates  over  the  bronchial  character,  and 
conversely  of  high  pitch  as  the  bronchial  quality  is  more  pronounced. 
The  expiration  approaches  a  tubular  quality,  with  corresponding  increase 
of  intensity,  prolongation  of  duration,  and  elevation  of  pitch.  This 
form  of  breathing  is  neither  purely  vesicular  nor  bronchial,  the  two 
types  being  blended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
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the  distinctly  bronchial  from  the  clearly  vesicular,  either  in 
in^iration  or  expiration.  During  auscultation  at  the  apices  in  health, 
and  particularly  upon  the  right  siciet  the  reiipiratory  sounds  suggest  a 
bronchial  element,  although  partaking  strongly  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  vesicular  tv'pe.  In  dise^ase  bronehovesicular  respiration  is  occa- 
sioaed  by  partial  consolidation,  either  from  pneumonia,  compression  of 
luBu*  or  pulmonar>^  tuberculosis.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  the  study  of  vesicular,  bronchial,  and  broncho  vesicular  respirations 
by  daily  examinations  of  a  case  of  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Durinir  the 
first  lew  hours  the  respiration  may  remain  vesicular  in  character.  This  is 
followed  by  bronchovesicular  breathing  for  a  short  period^  and  in  turn 
su^^eded  by  the  bronchial  type,  or  in  rare  instances,  bj^  an  entire  absence 
of  iiefipiratory  sounds.  When  resolution  has  l>ecome  thoroughly  estab- 
Ikhed.  the  respiration  gradually  changes  from  the  bronchial  to  the 
bronchovesicuJar  variety,  the  former  loecoming  less  pronounced  with 
each  succeeding  day,  ami  the  latter  mom  clearly  apparent.  As  conva* 
Icscence  continues  the  tubular  quality  is  less  easily  recognized,  the  pitch 
being  lower  lK>th  in  inspiration  and  in  expiration- 

Cuvtmoii^  Breathing. — This  form  of  breathing  is  described  by  many 
as  a  mmlifi cation  of  bronchial  respiration,  and  is  pronounced  by  some 
to  be  identical  wnth  amphoric  breathing.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
valid  reason  for  chissifying  the  cavernous  with  the  amphoric,  nor  for 
regarding  it  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  bronchial  breathing.  Not  onl\'  are 
the  pathologic  conditions  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  bronchial 
and  the  cavernous  varieties  distinctly  dissimilar,  but  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  types  of  respiration,  although  sometimes  difficult  of  clear 
discrimination  by  the  beginner,  are  sufficiently  unlike  to  avoid  erroneous 
conclusions  by  the  practised  observer.  While  there  is  a  certain  tiegree 
of  similarity  as  to  the  physical  conditions  producing  the  cavernous  and 
amphoric  forms,  there  is  at  the  same  time  sufficient  difference  in  the 
d>Tiamics  of  the  sounds  to  create  distinctive  characteristics. 

Cavernous  respiration  suggests  the  presence  of  a  pulmonary  cavity, 
but  this  physical  sign  is  not  always  elicited  when  there  is  excavation. 
Generally  speaking,  the  ca\nty  must  be  of  fairly  large  size  and  situated 
comparatively  near  the  surface  of  the  lung  in  order  to  permit  the 
recognition  of  cavernous  respiration.  It  is  conceded  that,  for  the  ready 
detection  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  by  means  of  auscultation,  its  long 
diameter  must  approximate  six  centimeters  in  length.  If  the  canity  is 
centrally  located  and  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung,  the  respiratory 
sounds  may  simulate  to  some  extent  bronchial  breathing,  the  cavernous 
signs  being  obscured  by  the  intervening  consolidation.  The  physical 
conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  cavernous  breathing  are  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  cavity  with  each  inspiration*  and 
it5  exit  upon  expiration.  This  predicates  the  fact  that  t!ie  walls  of  the 
ra\ity  must  he  flaccid  and  yielding,  and  that  communication  be  estab- 
lished with  an  unobstructed  bronchus.  The  bronchial  tube  leading  to  a 
ca>nty  frequently  l:)ecomes  occluded  by  a  thick  plug  of  mucus,  in  which 
event  the  characteristic  sign  is  incapable  of  recognition.  This  accounts 
for  the  alternating  presence  or  absence  of  cavernous  respiration  over 
the  site  of  a  cavity  at  different  periods.  In  suspected  cases,  when  the 
signs  are  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  exist-ence  of  pulmonaiy  exca^ 
^Ijon*  the  patient  should  be  instructed  to  cough  in  an  effort  to  dislodge 

obstructing  plug.     It  is  often  unwise,  from  a  single  examination,  to 
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deny  positively  the  existence  of  cavity.  Not  infrequently  I  have  been 
unable  to  demonstrate  the  auscultatory  signs  of  a  pulmonary  cavity, 
the  existence  of  which  had  been  shown  upon  a  previous  examination. 

In  cavernous  breathing  the  intensity  is  variable  and  the  quality 
blowing  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  l^eing  similar  to  that 
of  expiration  during  vesicular  breathing.  The  pitch  is  low"  dniing 
both  respiratory  actSt  but  is  low*er  in  expiration »  ami  the  duration  is 
longer.  The  intensity  is  not  an  important  consideration,  the  essential 
features  being  the  invariable  blowing  quality,  the  lower  pitch,  and 
the  longer  duration  of  expiration.  Cavernous  bi'eathing  resembles 
the  bronchial  tj^pe  In  no  respect  save  that  the  expiration  is  prolonged 
in  each,  but  the  higher  pitch  and  tubular  quality  of  the  latter  are  dis* 
tinguishing  features.  Cavernous  breathing  is  similar  to  vesicular  respi- 
ration  in  the  low  pitch  of  inspiration  and  the  still  lower  of  expiration. 
The  blowing  quality  of  the  latter,  how^ever,  is  not  present  in  vesicular 
inspiration.  In  the  cavernous  type  the  expiration  is  of  much  longer 
duration.  A  pulmonary  cavity  may  exist  in  close  proximity  either  to 
a  consolidated  area  or  to  normal  lung  tissue.  This  may  give  rise  to  the 
possibility  of  such  modifications  of  the  pure  cavernous  type  as  to  suggest 
a  separate  designation.  The  term  "  metamorphosing  respiration  *'  hai 
been  applied  to  an  admixture  of  the  cavernous  with  the  vesicular,  or 
the  cavernous  with  the  bronchial,  or  the  vesicular  with  the  bronchial 
types  of  breathing,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  misnomer  as 
applied  to  these  conditions.  Metamorphosing  respiration  should  lie 
limited  to  the  description  of  cases  in  which  there  is  recognized  an  inspi- 
ration of  one  type  and  an  expiration  conforming  flistinctly  to  another. 
It  is  welb  therefore,  to  designate  cases  in  which  the  cavernous  variety 
is  combined  more  or  less  with  the  bronchial  as  **bronchocavernous'* 
respiration,  and  those  in  which  the  cavernous  and  ve.sicular  are  blended 
as  the  "vesiculocavernous''  breathing,  in  the  same  way  as  was  derived 
the  term  '*  broncho  vesicular.*' 

Bronehocavernous  breathing  raa^'  occasionally  l»e  recognized  when 
the  cavity  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to  an  area  of  indurated  lung. 
The  vesiculocavernous  breathing  is  sometimes  obtained,  though  less 
often,  when  the  cavity  is  surroundefl  by  normal  pulmonar}-  tissue.  In 
rare  instances  it  us  po,ssible  for  genuine  cavernous  respiration  to  be 
heard  in  cases  of  pneumothorax,  but  usuall}^  the  anatomic  conditions 
materially  modify  the  sound  and  give  rise  to  the  physical  sig:n  called 
amphoric  respiration. 

Amphoric  Respiration. — For  the  production  of  this  tv'pe  of  breath- 
ing it  is  essential  that  there  exist  a  cavity  of  considerable  size  in  ilm 
lung,  or  an  open  pneumothorax,  the  presence  of  firm,  non-collapsing 
w^alls,  and  communication  with  an  open  bronchial  tulje.  The  character- 
istics of  amphoric  breathing  ai'e  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of 
cavernous  respiration,  the  only  point  t>f  tiifference  being  the  musical 
quality,  which  i^  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  former.  This  peculiar 
intonation  is  produr^ed  Vty  the  vibrations  in  a  re.sonant  cavity,  and  may 
be  imitated  by  blowini:  over  the  mouth  of  an  empty  hottle.  A  fairly 
gooil  idea  of  the  musical  quality  may  aiso  l>e  obtained  by  blow^ing 
gently  with  the  lips  partly  closed  in  the  act  of  giving  a  low  whistle*  or 
by  pronouncing  **w-ho''  with  the  whispererl  voice. 

Mctamorpko^nng  Rf.<piration. — As  has  lieen  stated,  this  term  can  be 
properly  applied  only  to  cases  in  which  the  inspiration  of  one  ty|>e  of 
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breatbiiig  is  combined  with  an  expiration  conforming  to  au  entirely 
differeat  variety.     A  vesicular  inspiratioa  u  sometimes  found  in  con- 
junction with  a  bronchial  expiration,  a  cavernous  in^ipiration  with  aj 
bn^oehiat  expiration,   and  a   vesicular  inspiration   with  a  cavernousj 
expiration.     When  auscultation  is  practised  over  normal  lung  in  close 
pmximity  to  a  consolidated  area,  a  vesicular  inspiration  may  l^e  com- 
bined with  a  bronchial  expiration.     By  virtue  of  its  greatly  increased 
intensity  the  expiratory  sound  is  con%^eyed  to  the  ear  from  the  area  of 
consolidation.     Auscultation  over  normal  lung  adjacent  to  a  pulmonary 
c*%ity  in  the  same  way  may  disclose  an  inspiration  of  vesicular  type 
aad   an   expiration   cavernous  in   character,   Ijecause  of   the   relative 
increa^ie  in  length  and  the  greater  intensity  of  the  expiratory  note  in 
cavernous    breathing.     In   like    manner   auscultation    over   a   cavity 
in  the  midst  of  consolitlatecL  king  ma}^  reveal  the  blowing  quality  of 
Cftvemous  breathing  upon  inspiration,  and  a  tubular  quality  transmitted 
from  the  adjoining  consolidation  during  expi ration.     Another  deserip*. 
tioii  of  metamorphosing  breathing  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  change! 
following  the  tlislodgment  of   an  obstructing  plug  of    mucus,  thereby 
affording  opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  sounds  emanating  from  a 
cavity  into  which  tiie  air  did  not  previously  enter. 

Changes  in  Duration > — From  what  has  been  stated  with  reference 
to  changes  in  intenj^ity,  pitch,  and  quality,  it  is  apparent  that  these 
madifieations  of  the  normal  1  >reath-sounds  constitute  physical  evidences 
of  «:reat  importance  in  the  diafinosis  of  disease.  Statements  have  also 
been  made  concerning  the  cm^xistetit  variations  in  the  duration  of  respira- 
tory* soimds.  Differences  in  duration  catmot  Ije  regardetl  as  Llistinct 
physical  edgns,  but  are  invariably  associated  with  changes  in  pitch  and 
quality 

Sh^rit-nrng  of  Inspimtion. — This  occurs  in  two  distinct  types  of 
breathing*  which  have  i.>een  described.  In  bronchial  r^espiration  the 
shortening  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  inspiratory  act,  but  in  emphysema' 
tons  breathing  at  the  Ijeginning.  In  the  former  the  pitch  is  higli  and 
the  quality  i>ronchial;  in  the  latter  the  pitch  is  low  and  the  quality 
faintly  ve^icijar.  If  the  inspiration  is  short^ned^  a  determination  of 
the  type  of  respiration  is  sometimes  possible  from  a  study  of  the  pitch 
and  quality  of  the  inspiratory  sound  alone.  Valuable  confirmatory 
e^4dence  Ls  afforded  b3'  study  of  the  expiration,  which  in  bronchial 
bfBUlhing  is  still  higher  pitcher  1  and  of  tubular  quality,  and  in  the 
emphysematous  variety  of  lower  pitch  and  vesicular  in  {juality. 

ProlBngaiion  of  the  Expiration. — This  occurs  in  fi>ur  types  of  breath- 
ing—tlie  bronchiah  emphj^sematous,  cavernous,  and  amphoric.  A  recog- 
nitioci  of  the  particular  variety  of  respiration  is  obtained!  by  reference 
to  piti.*h  and  quality.  In  bronchial  hreathing  the  prolonged  expiration 
is  high  pitched  and  tubular  in  quality:  in  the  emphysc^matous  form  it 
is  low  pitched  and  faintly  vesicular;  in  the  cavernous  type  it  is  low 
pitched  and  blowing,  while  in  the  amphoric  it  is  low  pitched  and  musicah 
A  fairly  accurate  cstifnate  of  the  variety  of  respiration  in  the  presence 
of  prolonged  expiration  can  Ije  made  from  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the 
expiration  it^^lf,  without  reference  to  the  inspiration.  In  doubtful 
cskses  it  is  of  vast  service  to  note  the  difference  of  pitch  in  expiration 
ajid  inspiration,  the  higher  pitch  with  the  tubular  quality  of  expiration 
pu^gesline  I  bronchial  breathing,  and  the  relative  lowness  of  pitch  with 
blowing  quality  denoting  cavernous  respiration. 
14 
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Change  in  the  Rhythm  of  Respiration. — In  addition  to  changes 
in  duration  there  is  occasionally  oljserved  a  variation  of  rhythm.  This 
form  of  interrupted  breathing  is  sometinies  called  **  cog-wheel  re^ira- 
tion/^  having  a  jerky,  irregular  inspiration.  The  impression  is  given 
that  there  is  some  mechanic  hindrance  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  to 
the  alveoli,  and  during  inspiration  an  eflFort  is  apparently  made  lo 
overcome  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  finer  tubes. 
Formerly  more  importance  was  attached  to  the  presence  of  this  physical 
sign  than  at  present.  Interrupteil  bmathing  may  l>e  recojjfnized  as 
either  generid  or  locah  If  general,  hut  little  significance  need  be 
attached  to  its  recognition.  In  such  cases  it  is  due  to  imperfect  acts 
of  breathing,  either  from  pain,  as  in  pleurisy  and  intercostii  neuralgia, 
or  occurs  in  nervous  people  and  in  those  especially  fatigued-  It  is 
quite  frequently  observed  in  women  who  are  more  or  less  nervous  and 
embarrassed  at  the  time  of  examination. 

When  obtained  over  a  localized  area,  it  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  some  obstruction  in  the  finer  bronchi,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  thickened 
mucous  membrane  or  to  valve-like  occlusion  of  the  tul>es  from  masse.sof 
secretion.  This  explains  it^  not  infrequent  pi-esence  in  cases  of  incipient 
apical  tuberculosis  with  catarrhal  bronchiolitis. 

Riles,— Rdles  are  tiistinguished  from  the  foregoing  modifications 
of  normal  auscultatory  sounds  in  being  eiilirely  different  from  tligae 
produced  in  health.  They  are  much  easier  of  detection  than  the  modi£- 
cations  of  normal  sounds,  yet  their  pi-esence  is  very  frequently  over- 
looked by  reason  of  faulty  technic.  This  is  shown  in  failure  to  examine 
the  entire  chest  and  in  neglect  to  utilize  cough  ImmedkUehi  preceding  a 
sharp  impiraii&n.  While  r^es  are  *jften  recognized  upon  easy  respira- 
tion, those  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  diagnosis  are  elicited 
in  many  instances  only  by  the  employment  of  cough.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  early  apical  tuben:ulosls  before  the  development  of  extensive 
tissue  change.  In  innumerable  cases  a  sufficiently  positive  diagno^  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  can  lie  rtiiide  by  the  detection  of  unilateral  rAles 
before  the  appearance  of  other  physical  signs  and  prior  to  expectoration. 

There  exists  an  unfortunate  laxity  of  method  in  the  classification  of 
rstles.  This  entails  e.xceeding  confusion  an(.l  doubt  in  the  minds  of  students 
as  to  the  significance  of  various  r^les  and  their  method  of  origin*  Some 
authors  classify  rales  according  to  dryness  or  moisture;  others  point 
out  distinctive  differences  in  their  quality,  pitch,  or  intensity,  or  make 
use  of  purely  descriptive  terms.  The  l.iest  plan  s^ms  to  l^e  a  classifica- 
tion according  to  anatomic  location,  with  qualifying  descriptions  mth 
reference  to  moisture  and  dryness,  and  a  final  anadysis  ac  cor  (ling  t^  size, 
quality,  and  time.  1  am  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  and  limitations 
of  any  system  of  nomenclature,  and  can  claim  no  special  originality 
for  the  method  to  be  presented.  It  is  the  one,  however,  that^  in  teach- 
ing, I  have  followed  for  many  years  and  have  found  to  be  more  saiis- 
factory  than  any  other  on  the  score  of  simplicity. 

Riles  may  t>e  divided  according  to  their  anatomic  location  as  follows: 
the  tracheal,  bronchial,  vesicular,  cavernous,  and  pleural.  These  are 
subject  to  further  classification  according  to  moisture  or  dryness,  siie, 
quality,  and  time. 

Tracheal  fta/cs. — These  may  be  either  moist  or  dr>^  Moist  tracheal 
rfiles  are  produced  by  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  trachea  through 
which  the  air  passes  \\ith  each  respiratory  act-     They  are  heard  bot-h 
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oa  inspiration  and  on  expimtion.  and  occur  more  frequently  m  the 
moribund  state,  at  which  time  they  constitute  what  is  commonly  called 
the  death-rattle.  They  are  also  found  in  states  of  coma  in  which  the 
tsensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  so  benumbetl  a^  to  preclude  an 
effort  toward  expulsion-  Moi^t  tracheal  rales,  both  in  children  and 
adulta,  are  sometimes  he^rd  even  at  a  tli stance  from  tlie  patient.  This 
w  particularly  true  in  late  stages  of  pneumonia,  when  the  secretions 
accumulate  in  the  trachea  ami  give  ri^e  to  loud  bubbling  sounds.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  existence  of  these  rales  necessaxrily  presupposes  the 
death  of  the  individual.  Prompt  emesis  in  cliildren  verj^  often  suffices 
to  remove  the  liquid  In  the  bronchial  tract  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  for  a  time  the  entire  disappearance  of  tracheal  r^les.  Recovery 
is  not  impoasible  even  in  adults,  despite  the  ominous  import  of  the 
death-rattle.  In  croujKms  pneumonia  remxirkable  results  are  sometimes 
obiiiined  even  in  the  very  midst  of  impending  death  through  recourse 
to  prompt  and  thorough  venesection.  It  seems  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous to  oliserve  the  wonderful  improvement  which  immediately  ensues 
in  some  cases  following  relief  to  the  right  heart  and  engorged  pulmonary 
circiilation. 

The  Dry  Tracheal^  Rdle. — This  variety  is  not  produced  like  the 
preceding,  by  the  passage  of  air  through  liquid,  but  its  origin  is  incident 
to  conditions  closing  to  a  varia}>le  degree  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  or 
producing  some  deviation  of  contour,  Dr>'  rMes  emanating  from  the 
upper  respiratont'  pas^sages  may  result  from  affections  of  the  glottis,  as 
spasm  or  edema,  and  from  the  pmsence  of  an  exudative  process,  as  in 
diphtheria-  They  may  also  t^e  produced  by  large  masses  of  tenacious 
secretion  adhering  to  the  w^all  of  the  tulje  over  which  the  air  passes,  the 
sounds  lia\ing  a  more  or  less  distinctive  character.  The  existence  of  a 
tumor  encroaching  upon  the  lumen  of  the  trachea  for  the  same  reason 
caus«es  this  type  of  rSles.  It  is  remarkable  how  an  extremely  small  new- 
growth  within  the  interior  of  the  trachea  may  cause  these  adventitious 
etounds. 

The  dry  rile  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  bubbling  character  of  the 
moist  varietyt  and  nmy  be  described  as  whistling,  squeaking,  wheezing, 
or  stridulous. 

Moist  Bronchial  Rdles. — These  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  liquid  in  the  bronchial  tuJjes,  and  may  l3e  heard  both  in  inspira- 
tion and  in  expiration.  Appreciable  differences  ai^  recognized  in  size 
according  as  the  r41e  originates  from  a  large,  medium-sized,  or  small 
tul>e.  The  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  riles  are  their 
bubbling  character,  their  inec]uality  over  a  given  area,  and  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  during  both  inspiration  and  expiration.  They  are 
sometimes  inconstant.  Differences  as  to  pitch  antl  intensity  are  not  of 
4?pecia!  importance.  When  occurring  wit li out  pronounced  pathologic 
change  in  the  pulmonary  tissues,  the  intensity  is  not  a  noticeable  feature; 
there  is  no  elevation  of  pitch  and  no  appreciation  of  quality  other  than 
as  relates  to  their  bubbling  character.  When  recognized,  however,  in 
the  presence  of  consf*!idated  lung,  the  pitch  is  correspondingly  elevated, 
the  inten.sity  increased,  and  the  quality  sometimes  rinp.ng  or  explosive. 
On  account  of  these  variations  in  quality,  pitch,  and  intensity,  according 
to  the  pre^sence  or  at>sence  of  consolidation,  some  writera  have  descrilied 
the  moist  bronchial  ntles  occurring  in  normal  lung  tissue  as  "mucous" 
or  *'  non-consonating"  riles,  and  those  heard  in  the  midst  of  well-marked 
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consolidation  as  **  i^sotiant  *'  or  '*  coasonatin^* 
characters  0/  r{tks,  with  nfmrnce  to  pilch,  quatitij,  and  intensit^j^  do  not 
const iiuic  practical  data  for  the  diagfiosis  0}  conmlldiiled  lung.  It  iip|)eiirs 
unnecessary  to  suggest  differenoe^  in  the  quality  and  pitch  of  r41e«  d^  a 
means  of  diap^osin^  consolidated  areas.  Such  recou^nition  is  much  more 
simple  and  accurate  b}*  means  of  percussion  and  by  nioditi  cat  ions  of  the 
normal  breath-soiinck.  The  term  *^  mucous  rdles"  should  be  avoideii, 
as  often  the  presence  of  mucus  does  not  result  in  the  production  of  moist 
bidiblm^  r3,les,  inasmuch  as  the  .secretion  is  too  consistent  to  permit  the 

Eassage  of  air.  These  rdles  far  more  frequently  are  produceti  by  pus, 
loodt  or  serum  in  the  tubes  than  by  mucus.  It  U  to  lie  regi'etted  also 
that  the  word  *'sul>crepitant'^  isu^^eii  todeReril>e  **  moist  rales  occurring 
in  the  ver>'^  finest  Vironchial  tiilies."  The  derivation  of  this  descriptive 
term  is  found  in  the  fancied  lesemblanee  of  exceedingly  fine  moist  bron- 
chial rdles  to  thos^e  originating  in  the  air-ve-sicles,  and  sometimes  cal]e<l 
"crepitant."  The  two  varieties  am  alike  in  being  very  fine,  but  aside 
from  this  feature  the  points  of  difference  are  very  distinct.  The  vesicular 
rdles  are  diy,  rather  than  moist,  non-bub  Idling  in  cliaracter,  equal  in 
size,  and  occur  for  the  most  part  at  a  certain  specified  time  during  the  act 
of  i^espiration.  The  use  of  the  word  *'subcrepitant  *'  as  descriptive  of 
the  fine  moist  bronchial  rale  has  led  to  endles-s  confut^ion  among  clinicians. 
In  the  interests  of  exactitude  it  h  far  better  to  discontinue  the  employ- 
ment of  the  words  crepitant  and  subcrepitant,  to  limit  the  classification 
ol  moist  bronchial  rdles  to  the  coarse^  medium-sized^  and  fine,  and  to 
descril^e  riUes  arising  from  the  air- vesicle  as  "*  vesicular/'  Tlie  latter 
mav  l>e  further  qualified,  if  desired,  by  using  the  word  ''dry'*  or  ** crack- 
ling- 

Moist  bronchifd  rdles  may  be  heard  in  the  midst  of  any  condition 
whicli  induces  the  presence  within  the  bronchial  lulies  of  homogeneous 
liquid  through  which  air  can  readily  pass.  In  acute  bronchitis  affecting 
eliiefly  the  large  tul>es  these  rdles  iire  fmquently  absent  altogether, 
because  of  the  scanty  secretion.  In  acute  bronchitis  irLVol\dng  the  finer 
tul>es,  and  in  chronic  bronchitis  in  which  the  secretion  is  more  purulent 
and  thin,  the  rdles  are  plainly  recognized.  They  am  heard  in  edema  of 
the  lungs  as  a  result  of  the  pi-esenre  of  serum  in  tlie  bronchioles.  These 
rdles  are  also  heurd  fallowing  pulmonary  hemorrhage  with  the  prer«ence 
of  free  blood  in  the  l>ronchi,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  pneumonia  after 
resolution  has  fuirly  l>egun.  A  most  important  condition  rlisclosed  by 
their  presence  is  tlie  unilateral  catarrhal  bronchiolitis  incident  to  the 
early  staije  of  pulmonary  tuljerculosis. 

Dnj  Bronchial  Rnli s.—The^e  rales  are  essentially  drj^  in  character. 
and  their  quality  more  or  less  musical.  They  may  be  likened  to 
whistling,  wheezing,  squeaking,  or  hissing  noises,  which  are  heard  both 
upon  uispiration  and  expiration,  ami  usually  in  a!l  part^  of  the  chest. 
These  sounds  may  be  recognized  at  one  location,  only  to  disappeiir  and 
return  from  time  to  time  during  the  same  examination.  The  dry  brou- 
chhd  rale  is  the  only  one  concerning  which  differences  of  pitch  am  worthy 
of  special  note,  bounds  originating  in  the  finer  tubes  are  of  liigher 
pitch  and  are  called  .sibilant.  These  are  more  or  less  shrill,  piping, 
hissing  sounds.  Tho^  arising  from  the  laru:e*sized  tulles  are  lower 
pitched,  loud,  and  snoring  in  character,  and  are  descrilied  as  sonorous. 
The  production  of  dry  bronchial  rdles  is  due  either  to  some  teraporanr'^ 
occlusion  of  the  lumen  c^f  the  bronchial  tubes  or  to  a  constriction  of  the 
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Willi  from  spa^m  of  the  muscular  fibers.  These  rdles  are  sometimes 
present  in  the  course  of  bronchitis,  even  if  tjnas?»ciated  with  inuch 
secretion.  The  most  lyplcal  iUiLstratiuii  of  their  occurrence  is  foimd  in 
Immchiiil  asthma  and  chronic  infiuenza. 

The  Veskular  Hnlr. — Thei^  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  difference  of 
aptnion  ub  to  the  manner  of  producti<m  of  thii?  rale,  and  in  recent  years 
to  the  specific  time  of  its  development.  Some  obser vet's  have  Ijeen  led 
regard  the  rale  as  entirely  pleuritic  in  ongin,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  this  is  sometimes  the  case,  To  determine,  however,  the  precise 
maoner  of  its  production  i;^  not  so  important  as  to  obtain  a  clear  under- 
standiEig  of  its  characteristics.  -\11  conclusions  as  to  the  method  of 
derivation  are  more  or  less  matters  of  theor)%  Per**^ona]ly,  1  am  some- 
what slow  to  renoimce  the  assumption  that  this  r^le  is  produced  at  the 
end  of  a  forcible  inspiration  by  the  separation  of  opposing  surfaces  of 
alveoli  which  were  previously  aggjutinated  by  gelatinous  secretions. 
The  important  fe^itures  of  the  vesieuhxr  rale  are  its  fineness,  its  invariahle 
trackiinf/  or  ciicking  character,  its  equalihi,  all  rales  being  identicab  and 
its  oceurrejiee  at  the  very  end  of  inspimlian.  It  is  often  proclaimed  that 
tJiis  rale  is  sometimes  semimoist  in  character,  and  that  it  may  J>e  heard 
during  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration.  It  is  trtie  that  very  fine  ''  semi- 
dr>^' "  rides  of  a  clicking  character  are  occasionally  heard  with  expiration, 
as  well  as  with  inspiration,  but  these  mixed  sounds  should  not  be  desig- 
nated as  correspontling  to  the  pure  type  of  vcsicidar  rilJe.  They  should 
he  styled  fine,  moists  semimoist,  or  indeterminate  rdles. 

The  vesicular  rfile  has  long  l^en  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  a 
single  pathologic  condition,  viz.,  consolidation  of  lung  in  the  early  stages 
of  croupous  pneumonia.  At  this  time  it  is  often  called  the  crepitant 
r41e,  in  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  rettuning  crepitant  r^le  which 
Is  recognized  in  the  l»eginning  of  resolution.  In  the  early  stage  of 
pneumonia  the  appellation  should  l>e  the  vesicidar  r^le,  and  in  the  stage 
of  resolution  the  fine  moist  bronchial  rale. 

It  is  not  well  to  regard  pneumonia  as  the  only  <^onclition  giving  rise 
to  the  production  of  the  vesicular  rile.  It  is  often  heard  in  the  lower 
lateral  region  and  at  the  posterior  bases  in  the  later  stages  of  typhoid 
fever,  when  the  patient  is  turned  to  the  side  or  supported  in  the  sitting 
position.  It  may  be  recognized  when  the  patient  has  l>een  confined  to 
the  bed  for  prolonged  periods  from  any  cause,  particularly  if  there  is 
deficient  respiration,  and  in  atelectasis  of  the  aged.  Riles  closely  resem- 
bling the  vesicular  are  heard  in  the  course  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis l>efore  the  secretions  in  the  finer  bronchioles  are  sufficient  to 
induce  bubbling  sounds. 

The  CaremoMs  Rdie. — This  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  liquid 
in  a  medium-sjzetl  or  large  pulmonaiy  cavity,  through  which  the  air 
passes  upon  respiration  or  with  the  act  of  coughing.  It  is  distinctly 
gurgling  in  character,  and  is  usually  low  pitched,  although  if  the  cavity 
is  surrounded  by  indurated  lung  tissue,  its  pitch  may  be  high.  The 
impression  is  given  to  the  examiner  of  large  bubbles,  not  unlike  those 
obtained  when  boiling  water  in  a  large  test-tube  or  small  fiask. 

The  Pleural  R/de.^-The  pleural  r^les  may  be  divided  into  those  having 
their  origin  upon  the  surface  of  the  opposing  lajTi^  of  pleura  and  those 
prwhiced  by  the  presence  of  liquid  within  the  pleural  cavity. 

A  considerable  variety  of  descriptive  terms  ai'e  ascribed  to  the  former, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  diversity  of  existing  pathologic  conditions. 
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If  the  normal  amount  of  serum  in  the  pleural  cavity  sufficient  to  permit 
the  surfaces  of  the  pleura  to  glide  noiselessly  over  each  other  is  dimin- 
ished to  a  material  extent,  there  results  a  slight  grazing  or  rubbing 
sound,  as  a  result  of  the  mere  dryness  of  the  pleural  surface. 

If  the  exudative  process  is  of  a  plastic  or  mucilaginous  nature,  there 
may  be  produced  a  crackling  sound  as  the  opposing  surfaces  are  approxi- 
mated. 

If  the  exudation  is  of  a  firm,  rough,  shaggy,  and  fibrinous  nature, 
the  sounds  are  correspondingly  modified,  and  in  some  instances  are  of 
a  leathery  or  squeaking  character. 

Generally  speaking,  pleural  friction  riles  may  be  said  to  merge  from 
a  faint,  scarcely  perceptible,  grazing  sound  to  a  creaking,  crackling,  or 
leathery  rub.  The  friction-rub  may  be  imitated  by  moving  the  finger 
of  one  hand  against  the  palm  of  the  other  held  close  to  the  ear.  Pressure 
of  the  stethoscope  intensifies  the  sound,  which  appears  to  come  from 
directly  under  the  bell  of  the  instrument. 

Pleural  friction-sounds  may  be  heard  in  the  absence  of  any  pleuritic 
pain.  They  are  usually  recognized  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  axilla, 
and  are  more  or  less  interrupted,  occurring  principally  during  inspiration 
and  cough.  They  may  be  heard  in  dry  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  and  not 
infrequently  at  the  apex  in  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

R&les  arising  within  the  pleural  cavity  following  perforation  may  be 
divided  into  succussion  sounds  and  metallic  tinkling. 

Succvssion  Sounds. — Succussion  r&les  refer  to  loud,  splashy  sounds 
recognized  upon  shaking  the  patient  with  the  ear  held  to  the  chest. 
This  physical  sign  is  obtained  only  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of 
liquid  and  air  within  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  not  found  in  pleurisy 
with  effusion  or  hydrothorax.  The  upper  level  of  the  liquid  always 
corresponds  to  a  horizontal  plane,  there  being  no  curved  line  of  dulness 
or  flatness,  as  in  the  case  of  pleural  effusions.  There  is  also  a  deviation 
of  the  upper  level  of  flatness,  corresponding  to  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  patient,  which  is  not  true  to  an  equal  extent  in  pleurisy  with 
effusion. 

Metallic  Tinkling. — This  physical  sign  may  be  elicited  in  pneumo- 
thorax, and  exceptionally  in  large  pulmonary  cavities  partly  filled  with 
liquid  and  having  a  free  opening  into  a  bronchial  tube.  Metallic  tink- 
ling is  by  no  means  constant,  even  in  pneumothorax.  For  its  production 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  open  communication  with  a  bron- 
chus above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  It  con.sists  of  a  series  of  high-pitched 
silvery  notes  which  may  arise  during  respiration,  coughing,  or  speaking. 
The  sounds  suggest  drops  of  water  gently  falling  upon  the  surface 
of  liquid  contained  within  a  resonant  cavity.  They  are  not  unlike 
the  tinkle  produced  by  tapping  lightly  the  highest  bars  of  a  xylophone. 
There  is  also  a  resemblance  to  the  striking  of  tiny  l>ell6  at  a  distance. 

Indeterminate  RAles. — It  is  not  practical)le  to  devote  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  these  r&les.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  include  under  this  heading  all  sounds  not  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  rfiles  which  have  been  described.  They  possess  but  very  little 
actual  importance  to  the  student,  and  their  detailed  description  would 
only  result  in  unnecessary  confusion. 
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HODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SPOKEN  AND  WHISPERED  VOICE 

IN  DISEASE 

The  Spokeo  Voice. — This  sound  in  health,  or  the  so-called  normal 
vocal  resonance,  la^  been  described  as  a  tliffused,  lovk- -pitched  vjliration, 
lAcking  the  concentration,  shock,  high  pitch,  and  nearness  of  the  sound 
heard  wbeji  listening  to  the  voice  over  the  trachea  or  lar\"nx.  In  the 
midst  of  various  pathologic  conditions  the  vocal  resonance  is  sul)ject 
to  s  variety  of  changes.  Just  as  the  modiiications  of  the  normal  respira- 
tarii  iounds  were  studied  with  reference  to  changes  in  intensity,  pitch, 
and  qiiality,  so  the  modifications  of  tlie  spoken  voice  should  be  analyzed 
in  accordance  with  the  same  method. 

Changes  in  Intensity,— This  includes  entire  suppression  or  diminution 
and  inci-e^ised  intensity  of  vocal  i^sonance- 

Suppression  or  Dimmidion  of  Vocal  Resonance.- — This  may  result 
from  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  liquid  lietween  the  lung  and  the 
chest- waU,  as  in  pleural  effusion,  the  presc^nce  of  a  large  lK>dy  of  air  in 
the  pleural  cavity,  as  in  pneumothorax,  edema  of  the  lung,  a  large  ca\'ity 
Med  witli  liquid,  obstruction  of  a  primary  bronchus  from  pressure  of 
mneuiysro  or  enlarged  mediastinal  ^and*  and  rarely  complete  consoli- 
dation of  lung  in  croupous  pneumonia. 

In  pleurisy  with  effusion,  tiydmthorax,  or  pneumohydTOthorax  the 
dimimshed  intensity  of  the  vocal  resonance  constitutes  a  physical  sign 
of  great  importance*  In  these  conditions  and  in  simple  pneumothorax 
the  voice-sounds  are  invariably  transmitted  with  but  feeble  intensity* 
In  pneumonia  tlie  vocal  resonance  is  u^^ually  perceptibly  increased,  but 
the  reverse  may  be  true  in  some  instances.  In  severe  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary edema  the  intensity  is  lessened  b\'^  the  presence  of  serum  in  the  air- 
veeteles  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung.  When  the  dimhiished 
voice-sounds  are  occasioned  l>y  the  existence  of  a  cavity  filled  with 
liquid,  the  signs  are  circumscribed  in  area.  The  enfeeblement  of  vocal 
resonance  from  compression  of  a  bronchial  tube  from  any  cause  affords 
a  sug^iestion  that  the  sounds  are  transmitted  to  the  ear  of  the  examiner 
thfough  the  medium  of  the  column  of  air  contained  within  the  broncliial 
tubes,  rather  than  through  the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  tissues.  Many 
times  I  have  noted  complete  absence  of  vocal  resonance  throughout  an 
entire  side,  as  a  result  of  aneunt^sm  or  an  enlarged  mediastinal  gland. 

Increased  Vocal  Resonance. — In  calling  attention  to  the  increased 
intensity  of  the  normal  voice-sounds  observed  in  certain  morbid  states, 
it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  reference  is  made  to  accom* 
panning  changes  in  pitch  or  quality.  In  this  connection  the  increased 
intensity  of  the  sound  may  l:»e  due  either  to  partial  consolidation  of  the 
lung  or  to  the  presence  of  a  pulmonarj'^  cavity. 

It  may  be  heard  over  lung  partially  consolidated  from  any  catise, 
B3  pneumoniat  pulmonary*  tuberculosis^,  or  compression.  In  beginning 
consolidation  the  vocal  resonance  often  remains  low  pitched  and  more 
or  less  diffused  or  distant,  although  increased  in  intensity.  As  the  con- 
solidation increases,  definite  changes  in  pitch  and  quality  take  place, 
irrespcciire  of  the  intensity*  which  may  even  become  diminished. 

Increased  vocal  resonance  may  be  heard  over  pulmonary  cavities, 
particularly  if  superficial  and  opening  into  a  l^ronchial  tube.  If  the 
cavity  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  comparatively  normal  lung  tissue, 
the  pitch  is  low  and  the  only  remarkable  deviation  from  the   normal 
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is  the  increased  intensity.  If  surrounded  by  consolidated  lung,  the 
pitch  becomes  correspondingly  elevated,  the  sound  more  concentrated, 
associated  with  greater  shock,  and  apparently  nearer  to  the  ear.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  auscultation  of  tiie  spoken  voice  over  the  site 
of  pulmonarj"  cavitie.s  discloses  other  changes  than  mere  increase  oi 
intensity,  which  characteristics  will  \m  described  presently. 

Changes  in  Pitch  and  Quality. — These  include  bronchophony ^ 
egophonvp  pectoriloquy,  cavernous  voice,  and  amphoric  voice. 

Bronchoph4}n  If.— The  characteristics  of  bronchophon\^  are  identicai 
with  the  normal  voice-i?K>unds  heard  during  auscultation  over  the  trachea 
or  larynx.  They  consist  of  high  pitch,  nearness,  concentration,  vibra- 
tion, or  shock.  The  impression  of  nearness  to  the  ear  or  concentration 
is  usually  quite  vivid,  in  contrast  to  the  diffusion  and  distance  received 
when  listening  over  normal  lung.  The  shock  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the 
examiner  is  distinctly  disagreeable,  although  the  intensity  is  not  always 
increased.  The  latter  does  not  enter  into  the  distinctive  features  of 
bronchophony.  This  sign  is  often  heard  over  consolidated  lung,  and  has 
the  same  significance  as  bronchial  breathing,  although  bronchophony 
may  be  recognized  with  a  lesser  degree  of  consolidation  than  necessary 
for  the  proditction  of  bronchial  breathing- 

Egopkon If. ^-Egophouy  is  a  modification  of  bronchophony,  produced 
by  the  presence  of  liquid  intervening  between  compressed  lung  and  the 
chest- wall,  as  in  pleural  effusion.  Two  important  characteristics  of 
egophony  are  its  high  pitch  anil  its  concentration.  The  sensation  of 
concentration  is  opposed  to  the  difiFuseness  of  norma!  vocal  reisonance, 
but  the  nearness  of  bronchophony  is  replaced  by  an  impression  of 
distance,  There  is  superadded  to  these  features  a  certain  tremulous- 
ness  which  has  been  described  as  analogous  to  the  bleating  of  the  goat, 
hence  the  derivation  of  the  name.  It  is  not  always  heard  in  cases  of 
pleural  effusion,  but  is  often  detected  near  the  level  of  the  liquid  when 
the  effusion  is  of  but  moderate  size.  It  is  sometimes  present  over  con- 
sol  irlated  lung,  but  does  not  constitute  a  sign  of  special  moment. 

Pcc/on7o^w !!/,— This  refers  to  the  audible  transmission  to  the  examiner 
not  only  of  the  sound  of  the  spoken  voice,  but  also  the  words  themselves. 
This  sign  may  be  elicited  in  the  presence  of  consolidated  lung,  pulmo- 
niiry  cavities,  and  occasionally  open  pneumothorax.  Pectoriloquy  does 
not  involve  necessarj"  changes  in  intensityp  pitch,  or  quality,  but  usually 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  broncbophonic  characteristics  peculiar  to  con* 
solidated  lung,  and  sometimes  suggests  the  cavernous  voice. 

The  C'arernou.^  Voice. — This  is  not  an  important  sign,  and  is  worthy  of 
only  the  merest  mention.  The  cavernous  voice  is  heard  chiefly  when 
pulmonary  excavation  has  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  indurated  hmg 
tissue.  The  sound  is  more  or  less  intensified,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
the  bronchophonic  element.  While  it  does  not  possess  the  distinct 
hjgh-pitched  shock  of  bronchophony,  it  is  materially  different  from 
the  simple  increase  of  intensity  heard  over  cavities  in  the  midst  of  normal 
lung  tissue. 

The  Amphoric  Vake. — The  essential  characteristic  of  this  physical 
sign  consists  of  its  musical  intonation,  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  air  within  a  resonant  cavity.  It  is  heard  more 
frequently  in  pneumothorax  titan  in  any  other  condition,  although  it 
may  be  recognized  occasionally  over  large  pulmonary  cavities  with 
unyielding  walls. 


The  Whispered  Voice, — The  normtil  whispered  voice  haa  been 
•ieseribed  its  exceedingly  faint,  soft,  and  low  pitched,  corresponding  to 
the  sound  of  expiration  in  vesicular  respiration*  It  seems  unnecessary 
la  enumerate  iji  detail  tlie  modifications  of  the  normal  whispered  re^so- 
£iiuice  which  take  place  in  disease,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  changes 
are  almost  identical  with  those  described  with  reference  to  the  spoken 
voice.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat  briefly  that  the  whispered  resonance 
may  be  studied  Tilth  regard  to  changes  of  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality. 
The  intenjsity  may  be  {Uminished  or  absent  from  the  same  canses  which 
protiuce  enfeeblement  of  the  aountl  of  the  spoken  voice^  although  the 
whij^pered  resonance  may  be  entirely  absent  when  the  spoken  voice  is 
readily  appreciable.  Even  in  health  it  is  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be 
beard »  save  over  the  regions  of  the  primary  bronchi. 

The  intensity  may  be  increased  from  partial  consolidation  of  lung 
or  the  presence  of  a  pulmonarj^  cavity.  When  due  to  slight  pulmonary 
consolidation «  not  only  is  the  intensity  increased,  but  the  pitch  is  more 
or  less  elevated  and  the  quallt}^  slightly  bronchial.  The  change  in  pitch 
and  quality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whispered  voice  is  precisely  iden- 
licai  with  the  ^ound  of  expiration,  save  for  the  increased  intensity.  This 
increas€d  transmission  of  the  whispered  i^oiee  with  associated  elevaiimi  of 
pitch  and  tubular  qiialili/  constitutes  a  venf  valuable  sign  in  the  exami- 
nation of  patients  who  are  too  feeble  to  breathe  as  desired,  or  w^ho  are 
afflicted  with  aphonia. 

An  increased  intensity  of  the  whispemd  voice  is  often  appreciable 
before  recognition  of  bronchial  or  bronchovesicular  respiration  is  possi- 
ble. When  this  is  tUie  to  the  presence  of  a  cavity  in  the  midst  of  com- 
paratively normal  lung  tissue,  the  intensity  is  noticeably  increased,  but 
the  pitch  remains  low  and  the  quality  slightly  blowing,  thesoimd  being 
described  as  the  cavernous  whisper, 

Tlie  high  pitch  and  tubular  quality  of  the  whispered  voice  over 
thoroughly  consolidated  lung  are  sometimes  described  as  the  increased 
bronchial  whisper,  or  w^hispering  l)ronchophony. 

Over  a  pulmonaiy  cavity  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  by  indu- 
rated pulmonary  tissue,  the  whispered  voice  partakes  to  a  certain  extent 
of  the  characteristics  of  whispering  bronchophony. 

Whispering  pectorilocpiy  may  be  heard  over  the  site  of  a  pulmonary 
cavity,  especially  if  superficially  located,  and  also,  though  less  often, 
over  consolidatecl  lung.  The  whispered  resonance  may  assume  a  musical 
echo,  and  is  spoken  of  iis  the  whispered  amphoric  echo.  Sometimes  an 
appreciation  of  a  distinctly  musical  intonation  can  be  obtained  more 
easily  with  the  whispered  resonance  than  with  the  spoken  voice. 
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SECTION    II 
Physical  Signs  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 


CHAPTER    XXXin 
GE3NtERAL  CONSroERATIONS 

There  exists  no  eotivcntionul  standard  ol'  physicid  signs  common  to 
^all  eases  of  pulmoniiry  tuljereulosi.i.  The  extent  and  character  of  phy- 
sical evidencets  are  so  varied  in  diffei^ent  individuals  as  to  predude  the 
conception  of  a  definite  type  or  combinntioQ  of  signs.  Irrespective  of 
the  subjective  symptoms,  the  former  may  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognizable  upon  rigid  examinattoii,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  so  numer- 
ous and  complex  as  to  represent  a  remarkable  variety  of  morbid  chan^^. 
Pulmonar}^  tutjerculosLs  with  its  complications  may  admit  of  every  pos- 
sible sign  referable  to  iutrathoracic  disease  in  general.  Some  consump- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  present  eveiy  external  appearance  of  health 
and  vigor,  displaying  either  extensive  destructive  change  or  compara- 
tively insio;nificant  physical  signs. 

The  range  of  pos,^il>ilities  as  to  what  may  be  observed  upon  inspection, 
palpation,  percus.sion>  and  auscultation  is  almost  infinite.  It  is  mani- 
festly impracticable  to  attempt  the  description  of  any  group  of  ph>^cal 
signs,  or  even  of  a  single  manifestation,  which  may  be  accepted  to  he 
of  general  application  in  consumption*  Current  medical  literature  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  replete  with  classic  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  physical  signs,  which  too  frequently  are  grouped 
without  expression  as  to  their  respective  frequency  or  importance.  Obvi- 
ously, an  arbitrary  classification  of  signs  without  regard  to  their  con- 
stancy or  significance  affords  no  proper  accentuation  of  their  compara- 
tive value.  Failure  to  discriminate  regarding  their  relative  importance 
has  led  to  much  difficulty  and  delay  among  students  and  practitionem 
in  establishing  an  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Many  signs  commonly 
regarded  as  characteristic  of  phthisis  are  singularly  inconstant  or  devoid 
of  definite  interpretation,  while  others,  actually  pathognomonic  in  import* 
are  elicited  only  upon  correct  methods  of  examination.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  portraying  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
to  depict  certain  features  with  especial  clearness  in  the  foreground,  in 
order  to  afford  a  proper  perspective.  Signs  of  frequent  occurrence  and 
conspicuous  significance  should  lie  contrasted  prominently  with  those  of 
minor  importance  and  uncertain  interpretation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  physical  evidences  of  early  pulmonan*-  phthi- 
sis do  not  refer  essentially  to  slight  de\'iations  from  the  normal  apical 
boundaries  upon  percussion,  nor  to  doiditful  modifications  of  the  respira- 
tory murmur.  Several  physical  signs  ari^^ing  from  a  slight  deposit  of  tulier- 
cle  at  one  apex  have  been  described  by  writei^  with  infinite  pains,  but 
their  practical  value  is  often  vastly  su1>ordinate  to  that  of  other  objec- 
tive  manifestations,  the  imf>ortance  of  which  is  not  always  appreciated. 
It  should  l>e  rememberefl  that  in  rerjf  inripient  phthisis  groas  patho- 
logic change  capable  of  fletection  by  means  of  ph^'sical  examination  is 
I  comparatively  infrequentj  the  area  involved  being  of  such  minute  si»e 
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and  depth  from  the  surface  as  to  preclude  recognition  even  by  the  most 
skilled  examiners.  Furthermore^  the  foci  of  iufectioti  are  sometimes 
scattered  to  a  considerable  extent  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervening  lung  tissue,  which  is  either  of  normal  character  or  the  sub- 
ject of  slight  degrees  of  compensatory  emphyaema*  rendering  still  more 
obscure  the  detection  of  finer  structural  change. 

In  appljing  to  pulmonary  tuL>erciilosis  the  general  principles  of 
physical  diagnosis  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  each  sign  will 
be  considered  separately,  but  an  effort  will  l:)e  made  to  dwell  at  length 
only  upon  features  of  decided  practical  importance.  It  is  telieved  that 
moi«  of  real  interest  and  value  will  accrue  to  general  practitioners  from 
a  review  of  the  more  common  factors  of  supreme  significance,  than 
frtjin  the  perusal  of  page^  devoted  purely  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  ultra- 
nefined  aspects  of  physical  diagnosis.  The  latter  are  of  exceptional 
occurrence,  of  difficult  recognition,  and  sometimes  of  doubtful  import. 
It  Ls  affirmed  with  emphasis  that  failure  to  detect  the  evidences  of  pul- 
monary' tuherculosb  j-h  not  occasioned,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
by  an  actual  paucity  of  physical  signs,  nor  b}-  the  non- recognition  of 
obscure  shades  of  differentiation  between  the  two  apices.  As  a  general 
rule*  delayed  diagnosis  results  from  utt^er  neglect  to  take  advantage  of 
the  exact  information  aflforded  by  a  few  unilateral  signs  which  are 
usually  present  and  of  supreme  importance. 

Nothing  can  l>e  more  erroneous  than  the  popular  notion  pertaining 
to  the  general  appearance  of  the  consumptive  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  so-called  phthisical  thorax.  While  many  pulmonary  invalids  in 
advanced  stages  are  extremely'  emaciated,  with  thin,  pinched  features, 
sallow  complexion,  flushed  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  lusterless  hair,  long  thin 
necks,  and  a  suggestive  configuration  of  chest,  this  description  far  from 
represents  an  invariable  characterization  of  the  consumptive's  external 
appearance.  Such  a  clinical  picture  applies  only  to  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  cases.  Many  phthisical  patients  display  a  perfectly 
normal  type  of  chest,  while  the  paralytic  thorax  is  exhibited  not  infre- 
quently by  non -consumptives.  The  phthisical  chest  possesses  less  sig- 
nificance as  regards  prethsposition  to  tuberculosis  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  It  is  characteristic  of  many  indi^nduals  and  families  to  pre- 
sent a  thorax  strictly  conforming  to  this  arbitrary  type,  without  the 
slightest  semblance  to  pulmonary  infection  or  an  appreciable  impair* 
ment  of  physical  strength  and  endurance. 

Waiving  a  detailed  refei'ence  to  the  |x>ssil.>le  changes  observed  upon 
ction  of  consumptives  in  general,  it  is  well,  in  the  interests  of  clear- 
to  consider  separately  the  ph}^sical  signs  of  early  cases — those 
with  moderate  involvement  and  those  with  far-advanced  infection. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

EARLY  CASES 

In  %*iew  of  a  somewhat  prevalent  misconception  regarding  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  various  physical  signs,  it  may  he  asserted  that  compara- 
tively slight  importance  attaches  to  inspection,  palpation,  or  percussion 
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in  very  early  eases.  Under  these  concUtions  the  tuberculous  process  is 
often  extremely  insignificant;  and  areas  of  consolidation  are  entirely 
absent.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  unusual  to  note  visual  changes  in  the 
contoiu*  or  movement  of  the  affected  part,  palpation  also  failing  in  many 
instances  to  tlisclose  a  retardation  or  deficiency  of  the  inspiratoiy 
expansion.  Successful  percussion  of  the  two  apices  before  the  stage  rf 
infiltration  is  exceedingly  difficidt.  At  a  later  period  the  detection  of 
small  areas  of  consolidation  by  means  of  percussion  alone,  with  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  resonant  bordersj  is  an  accomplishment  to  be 
acquired  only  through  unceasing  practice. 

It  can  l>e  assumed  that  whenever  appreciable  deviations  from  the 
normal  are  recognized  upon  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion,  the 
infection  has  l>een  of  sufficient  duration  to  preclude  its  classification 
under  the  heatl  of  incipiency.  It  may  hap}>en  that  these  methods  of 
examination  are  avail ai^le  for  the  recognition  of  long-standing  tuber* 
eulous  processes,  but  this  presupposes  an  antecedent  pulmonary-  infec- 
tion involving  a  diminution  of  the  air-content.  The  %*isiiai  detection  of 
localized  change  is  possible  only  in  cases  in  which  ample  opportunity 
has  been  aflforded  for  fibroid  contraction.  This  shrinkage  at  the  apex  is 
sometimes  associated  with  other  signs,  suggesting  a  tuberculous  in\'olve- 
ment,  yet  a  well-defined  retraction  indicates  clearly  the  long*continued 
existence  of  tlie  original  infection. 

True  incipient  ca,ses  are  recognized  almost  solely  through  recourse 
to  auscultation.  The  prominent  auscultatory  signs,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
relate  to  changes  in  pitch,  qualitVT  rhythm,  or  intensity  of  the  re^pira- 
to ry  sounds,  but  consist  of  fine  crackling  r files  heard  chiefly  at  the  end  of 
inspiration  foUounny  a  cough.  These  adventitious  sounds  are  heard 
as  very  fine  nioii^t  bubbles  or  as  seniidry  clicks,  occurring  at  the  ver)'^ 
end  of  inspiration,  and  usually  absent  upon  ordinary  quiet  respiration. 
While  forced  breathing  without  cou^^h  often  fails  to  elicit  their  pres- 
ence in  very  early  cases,  a  slight  cough  followed  by  a  moderately  shiirp 
inspiration  permits  their  ready  recognition.  Care  should  Ije  taken  to 
prevent  a  too  violent  cough  or  unduly  vigorous  inspirator}^  effort  leet 
the  finer  adventitious  sounds  he  thus  obscured.  It  is  essential*  how- 
ever, that  the  act  of  inspiration  be  sufficiently  pronounced  to  agitate 
the  secretion  in  the  finer  bronchioles,  A  momentar}^  pause  following 
the  cou^h  and  preceding  the  inspiration  facilitates  the  detection  of 
the  rdles.  The  inspiration  should  Ije  taken  with  the  mouth  open, 
rather  than  througlx  the  nostrils.  Confusion  sometimes  arises  from 
hearing  a  momentary  click,  which  fJisa]>pears  after  the  first  two  or  three 
coughs,  and  is  due  to  a  partial  atelectatic  condition  prior  to  the  sharp 
inspirations.  *  Persisting  sharply  localized  unilateral  rales  may  usually  be 
regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  especial  significance  of  these  riles  with  reference  to  tuberculous 
involvement  relates  to  their  recognition  in  one  apex.  While  this  is  the 
more  common  site  of  their  occurrence,  it  is,  nevertheless,  tnje  that  they 
may  be  found  under  the  clavicle,  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  upper  inter- 
scapular space,  frefjuenrly  opposite  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  Some- 
times they  may  be  detected  in  that  portion  of  the  iunij  overlapping  the 
apex  of  the  heart — the  lingula  pulmonalis.  While  the  recognition  of 
rdles  in  this  region  may  suggest  the  possibility  of  their  pleural  origin,  an 
assumption  as  to  a  possible  tuberculous  invasion  is  justified  to  but  a 
elightly  less  extent.     In  Fig.  36  is  shown  a  smid]  area  of  tuberculous 
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m%*olveiiient  in  the  right  interscapular  region.  The  si^ns  consist  solely 
of  faints  scarcely  reeognizabJe  clicks  at  the  end  of  inspiration,  following 
^a  cough.  There  are  no  physical  evidences  of  infiltration,  the  pitch, 
^kualtt3\  and  rhythm  l>eing  entirely  normaL  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
^wntiT^  absence  of  signs  at  the  apex.  A  striking  confirmation  of  the 
^■physical  finding^s  was  subsequently  afforded  by  the  Jf-ray  picture  shown 
T^rn  Fig.  49. 

tin  emphasizing  the  vast  importance  of  rdles  as  a  factor  of  early 
diagnosis,  due  cognizance  is  taken  of  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained 
by  other  observers.  Some  regard  a  roughened  i>reathing,  variously 
termed  **eog-wheer'  or  *' harsh'*  respiration,  as  of  paramount  value  in 
the  earl_v  determination  of  tnlierculous  lesions.  The  descriptive  appell- 
Ation  ** harsh''  should  relate  strictly  to  increased  intensity.  It  U  diffi- 
riilt  to  ascertain  precisely  what  is  meant  if  this  is  applied  to  changes  of 
pitch  or  quality.     If  it  he  assumed  that  ceilain  modifications  of  normal 
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Fi£.  30.^Plit»tagn|>ii  erf  bac^k,  ithowini  b  small  initial  area  nf  tuberculous  invO'tYepieiit,  with 

aprx  olfiur, 

breath-sounds  are  recognized  which  are  scarcely  appropriate  for  classi- 
fieation  untter  broncho  vesicular  respiration,  it  is  affirmedt  contrary 
opinion  notwithstanding,  that  their  significance  i.s  decidedly  inferior  to 
that  of  localized  rales,  which  are  so  frequenth^  o\'erlooked,  Cog*wheel 
or  interrupted  respiration  unassociated  with  other  signs  has  been 
described  as  of  extremel}^  doubtful  value,  although  considerable  impor- 
tance has  been  attached  to  this  sign  in  the  past.  Jerky  respiration 
may  l>e  suggestive  of  a  catarrhal  involvement  of  the  finer  tubes,  but 
wlien  present  at  one  apex,  to  the  exclu.'^ion  of  tlie  other,  even  without 
crackling  riles,  justly  affords  a  strong  suspicion  of  incipient  tuber- 
culosis. It  is  interesting,  in  reviewing  charts  presented  by  pulmonary 
invalids,  to  note  the  multiplicity  of  detail  with  reference  to  the  finer 
shades  of  respiratory  sounds  in  various  parts  of  the  chest,  in  connection 
nith  an  amazing  failure  to  recognize  the  distinct  crackles  upon  congh. 
is  frequent  neglect  to  record  the  presence  of  rdles  in  the  apical  regions 
J>tains  tn  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  extent  heijond  the  recognized  borders 
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of  tuberculous  infection.  Careful  auscultation  often  fails  to  reveal  the 
existence  even  of  slight  deviation  from  the  normal  respiratory  sounds 
in  such  locations,  while  r&les  are  easily  elicited  by  the  act  of  coughing. 
It  is  a  source  of  considerable  surprise  to  learn  from  observation  that 
a  large  number  of  clinicians  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance  to 
be  afforded  by  a  gentle  cough.  A  few  are  known  to  assert  that  r&les 
are  disclosed  with  greater  ease  and  accuracy  upon  easy  respiration. 
For  general  application  such  statements  are  illusory  in  the  extreme, 
though  occasionally  a  fine  click  may  be  detected  after  an  initial  cough, 
only  to  disappear  subsequently  upon  the  temporary  dislodgment  of 
secretion. 

Save  in  the  presence  of  tolerably  well-defined  areas  of  consolidation, 
important  modifications  of  the  normal  respiratory  sounds  without  r&les 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  early  cases.  While  noticeable  infiltration  of  one 
apex  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the  absence  of  r&les,  adventitious 
sounds  are  usually  capable  of  recognition  if  proper  means  are  taken  to 
elicit  their  presence. 

The  most  important  unilateral  modifications  of  normal  respiratory 
sounds  are  the  relative  elevation  of  pitch,  prolongation  of  expiration, 
and  added  element  of  tubular  quality.  The  actual  import  of  this 
approach  to  bronchial  breathing  depends  largely  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  respiratory  sound  at  one  apex  with  that  obtained  upon  the  oppo- 
site side.  Thus  the  character  of  the  respiration  is  of  relative  rather  than 
of  absolute  value,  and  is  of  especial  importance  according  to  its  location 
at  the  right  or  left  apex.  Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  chapters 
to  the  normal  disparitif  between  the  two  apices,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  pitch,  the  slightly  tubular  quality,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  expiration  upon  the  right  side  in  health.  It  is  thus 
impossible  in  some  cases  to  determine  with  accuracy  if  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  respiratory  sounds  upon  this  side  do  not  occur  as  a  simple 
exaggeration  of  the  physiologic  difference  between  the  two  apices.  The 
significance  of  these  signs,  however,  at  the  left  apex  is  quite  conclusive 
in  denoting  the  existence  of  tuberculous  infection.  Equal  importance 
may  be  attached  to  increased  vocal  resonance  at  the  left  apex,  but  its 
interpretation,  if  recognized  upon  the  right  side,  is  often  illusory. 

Some  writers  have  attached  considerable  importance  in  early  tuber- 
culosis to  the  detection  of  impaired  respiratory  mobility  upon  one  side, 
as  shown  by  a  diminished  movement  of  the  diaphragm.  The  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  may  be  found  to  be  incomplete  unilaterally  or 
simply  retarded  in  time.  As  studied  by  the  fluoroscope,  the  difference 
in  time  may  be  noted  by  comparing  simultaneously  the  movement  of 
the  diaphragm  upon  the  two  sides.  The  extent  of  the  diaphragmatic 
movement  can  be  observed  fairly  accurat-ely  by  using  the  method  of 
Litten,  described  on  p.  170,  and  marking  the  skin  with  ink  and  com- 
paring the  two  sides,  but  this  method  affords  no  opportunity  to  note  a 
unilateral  retardation  of  movement.  Generally  speaking,  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  more  a  matter  of  clin- 
ical interest  than  of  practical  diagnostic  value  in  early  tuberculosis, 
as  this  is  often  due  to  old  pleuritic  adhesions.  An  existing  tul)erculous 
infection  sufficient  to  produce  noticeable  impairment  or  retardation  of 
the  diaphragmatic  movements  usually  permits  a  ready  diagnosis  from 
physical  exploration. 
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CASES  WITH  MODERATE  INVOLVEMENT 

For  present  purposes  a  moderate  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  lung 
mmy  be  defined  as  a  partial  non-extensive  consolidation,  with  moisture  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  throughout  the  infected  area.  Cases  of  pulmonary 
tulierculosis  belonging  to  this  class  do  not  display  physical  evidences 
of  softening  or  excavation,  as  such  signs  are  characteristic  of  more 
ailvanced  infection.  Manifestly,  it  is  impossible  to  divide  all  cases  of 
coosuinption  into  three  arbitrary  divisions.  Many  cases  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  of  classification,  because  of  the  complex  and  divergent 
nature  of  the  physical  conditions.  In  the  same  individual  there  may  be 
exhibited  an  area  of  incipient  infection;  in  another  region,  a  tuberculous 
process  of  distinctly  moderate  type;  and  elsewhere  signs  of  cavity  for- 
mation peculiar  to  far-advanced  cases,  A  definition  of  the  various 
types  of  pulmonary*  tuberculosis  takes  cognizance  not  only  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  and  the  extent  of  its  distribution,  but  also  the  degree  of 
its  activity.  Thus  the  physicd  findings  may  disclose  a  definite  morbid 
change  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lung,  either  of  small  or  large  size,  and  yet 
suggest  oo  existing  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process.  Obviouslyt  such 
cases  presenting  corroborative  subjective  and  bacteriologic  evidences 
are  not  to  be  included  in  the  classification  of  early*  moderate,  or  advanced 
caseSt  but  comprise  strictly  a  class  by  themselves,  to  be  designated 
"arrested  cases/'  The  degree  of  aetiritif  ?natj  be  measured  to  a  ^reat 
extent  6y  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  bronckietl  lubes.  In  cases 
of  moderate  tuberculous  infection  the  air-content  in  a  given  area  is 
diminished  by  virtue  of  a  partial  consolidation  of  lung.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  abnormality  of  tissue,  distinctive  changes  are  recognized 
in  the  physical  signs. 

Upon  inspection  there  is  rarely  noted  in  intiivi duals  conforming 
strictly  to  this  class  a  marked  degree  of  emaciation p  pallor,  dyspnea,  or 
cyanosis*  There  may  be  sflight  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  accorcLing  to  the 
extent  of  vasomotor  disturbance,  and  nnoderate  loss  of  weight,  but  the 
more  important  visual  appearances  are  referable  to  the  thorax  proper. 
These  changes  are  often  sharply  localised,  and  consist  of  unilateral  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  contour  of  the  chest  and  of  arrhythmic  respira- 
tor^^  mos'ements.  Inasmuch  as  the  tuberculous  process  usually  elects 
the  apex  as  its  favorite  site  of  invasion,  the  asymmetric  conditions  are 
observed  more  frequently  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest.  Conspicu- 
ous  retraction  of  the  supraclavicular  fossa  is  often  accompanied  by 
flattening  of  the  chest  immediately  below  the  clavicle.  ThisMands  out 
with  greater  prominence  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
acromial  end  is  appreciably  elevated.  The  upper  intercostal  spaces  may 
become  accentuated  from  atrophy  of  the  thoracic  muscles  upon  the 
affected  side,  and  a  characteristic  drooping  of  the  shoulders  may  be 
noted,  although  Jess  frequently  than  among  cases  with  advanced  infec- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  altered  configuration  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  there  may  be  observed  localized  impairment  of  respiration.  In 
some  cases  this  may  consist  of  a  diminished  respirator^'  excursion,  and 
in  others  of  a  retardation  of  the  movement.  While  irregularity  of  con- 
tour is    readily  noted   upon  casual    observation,  a  rigid  comparative 
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scnitiny  of  the  two  sides  is  sometimes  neees^sarj'  to  detect  changes  in  the 
respimtor}^  movement.  They  are  mcognized  more  easily  if  inspection  be 
made  with  the  examiner  standing  behind  the  patient  and  looking  over 
the  shoulders,  to  observe  the  simultaneous  bilateral  excui^ions.  A  dis- 
tinct apex  retniction  is  indicative  of  a  long-stamling  lesion,  while  a  mere 
retardation  of  movement  without  retraction  suggests  the  existence  of  u 
recent  infection. 

Palpation  may  confirm  the  results  of  inspection  with  reference  both 
to  contour  changes  and  to  modifications  of  the  normal  respiratory  act. 
It  may  be  practised  l>y  laying  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  the  supracla- 
vicular fossa,  with  the  thumb  upon  the  vertebra,  the  patient  in  the 
sitting  position,  and  the  physician  standing  behind.  In  thii^  manner 
differences  in  the  inspiratory  expansion  at  the  apices  ai^  noted  with- 
out difficulty.  Information  may  l>e  secured  not  only  with  respect  to 
inequalities  of  respiratory  excursion,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  of  cod- 
solidation,  by  virtue  of  the  more  ready  transmission  of  voice-sounds 
through  a  partially  solid  metliura.  This  is  su  Inject  to  consideraltle 
variation^  aa  has  been  described  in  connection  with  vocal  fremitus. 

Tlie  percussion  signs  in  cases  of  moderate  tuljerculous  involvement 
relate  to  differences  in  quality  and  intensity  and  to  the  i;han^ 
resonant  boundaries.  It  must  be  re  mem  tiered  that  each  person  fur- 
nishes his  own  standard  of  resonance t  as  has  been  described.  As  there 
is  no  ideal  type  of  percussion  j'esonance  common  to  all  individuals, 
deviations  from  the  normal  can  l3e  I'ecogtuzed  only  by  a  close  comparison 
of  the  two  sides.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity"  of  discrimi- 
n  a  ting  closely  tietween  the  dulneas  and  elevation  of  pitch  upon  the  ri^ht 
and  left  sides  respectively.  Owing  to  the  physiologic  variation  at  the 
two  apices  a  slight  impairment  of  resonance  at  the  right  apex  is  of  much 
less  significance  than  at  the  left.  The  normal  disparity  is  such  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossifilej  in  case  of  right-sided  tlulness,  to  distinguish,  uf>on 
percussion  alone,  between  a  possible  exaggeration  of  the  dissimilarity  in 
health  and  a  localized  tuberculous  infection*  Dulness  at  the  left  ai>ex, 
however,  is  highly  significant  of  tuberculous  change.  Difficulty  may 
arise  in  recogniKing  the  dulness  incident  to  small  areas  of  tutiercle 
deposit,  owing  to  the  vicarious  emphysema  of  adjacent  pulmonary  tissue. 

Deviations  from  the  normal  percussion  outlines,  while  of  great 
clinical  intemst  in  the  more  advanced  cases,  particularly  if  as^sociated 
wnth  extensive  fibrosis,  are  not  invarial>ly  pronounceil  in  instances  of 
moderate  infection*  In  such  the  variations  relate  especially  to  the 
supraclavicular  fossae.  In  Ixealth  the  lung  rises  al>ctve  each  rhtvii*le 
to  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  differences  l>etween  the  two 
sides  being  rarely  observed.  An  appreciable  unilateral  diminution  of 
the  height  of  the  pulmonary  resonance  may  be  ascribed  to  tfie  shrinkage 
incident  to  tuberculous  infiltration  and  fibrosis.  The  lateral  apical 
boundary  is  of  importance,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  resonant  lung* 
This  has  tieen  descril>ed  at  length  by  Kronig,  Minor,  and  other  clinicians- 
In  many  cases  of  unilateral  disease  the  diminution  of  the  resonant  area 
is  somewhat  striking*  Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  absolute 
accuracy  that  the  shrinkage  is  of  long  standing,  it  is  undoubtedly  tnie 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  tuberculous  process  is  of  fairly 
remote  rather  than  of  recent  origin*  It  is  more  a  matter  of  clinic^ 
interest  than  of  actual  diagnostic  value,  for  the  reason  that  a  tuljerculous 
change  in  the  apex  sufficient  to  produce  a  well-defined  variation   from 


the  normal  percu^ion  outline  must  almost  invariably  be  attended  with 
H  nuscultatoo^  sigiiB  capable  of  ready  recognition, 
^         A  pronounced  disparity  (between  the  apical  percussion  boundaries 

upoQ  the  two  sides  may  exist  in  the  entire  absence  of  tubercle  deposit. 

Ilet'ently  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  a  conspicuous  instance  of  apical 
I       shrinkage  as  determined  upon  percussion*  which,  without  the  aid  of  the 
^^^*ray,  would  have  led  to  a  deplorable  error  of  diagnosis. 
1^        A  man  of  twenty-five  with  an  unfortunate  family  history  of  tuber- 

eulosis  accompanied  to  ColoradOi  in  the  latter  part  of  1906,  a  sister 

I  in  advanced  phthisis.  The  patient  speedily  succiimljed  to  the  disease^ 
and  the  survivor  presente<t  himself  for  examination  and  opinion  before 
venturing  to  return  permanently  to  an  unfavorable  climate.  There 
were  no  symptoms  suggestive  of  pulmonary  involvement,  and  the 
physical  examination  wiis  negative,  save  for  a  well-defined  dissimilarity 
in  the  apical  percu&aion  Ijoundaries.  The  extent  of  shrinkage  at  the  right 
apex  \s  shown  in  the  accompan>Hng  photograph  (Fig.  37).     Upon  -r-ray 
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f^  37. — DiKpAHlv  between  th«  apical  p«rcuft>iioti  outlitm^  flneee^tin.^  a  r  uberculfiu^  involvemeal 
of  the  vigiil  ftpex«  unooa^mied  oy  J'-ray  examination^     (See  radioiCn&tJb,  Fig,  44.) 


eicamination,  however,  it  \^'as  found  that  a  well-marked  thickening  of 
the  right  mediastinal  pleura  had  taken  place^  resulting  in  pronounced 
traction  upon  the  pulmonary  tissues  at  the  apex,  without  evidence  of 
tul>ercle  deposit.  The  skiagraph  (Fig.  44)  it?  presented  upon  p.  252. 
In  this  connection  an  interesting  clinical  phenomenon  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3S,  which  illustrates  a  very  material  apical  shrinkage  noted 
upon  inspection.  The  patient*  aged  twenty,  was  sent  to  Colorado 
January  17,  1907.  In  spite  of  a  loss  of  seventeen  pounds  in  weight, 
with  persisting  fever  and  slight  cough,  the  physical  and  bacteriologic 
examinations  failed  to  disclose  the  slightest  evidences  of  tuberculous 
infection.  The  apical  percussion  borders  were  perfectly  normal,  despite 
th0 extreme  visible  retraction  upon  the  right  side.  Another  patient,  aged 
twenty-seven,  arrived  in  Colorado  in  the  latter  part  of  1907  with  dis- 
tinct physical  evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  shrinkage 
of  apical  percussion  l>oundaries  was  pronounced  at  the  right  apex, 
15 
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although  the  other  physical  signs  pointed  to  an  absence  of  tuberculous 
infection  at  this  region.  Signs  of  slight  infiltration  with  moisture  were 
detected,  however,  in  the  left  lung,  especially  from  the  third  rib  to  the 


Fig.  38. — Pronounced  visual  retraction,  hglit  apex,  without  tuberculous  involvement. 

base.  Upon  x-ray  examination  it  was  found  that  the  tuberculous  process 
was  limited  solely  to  the  left  lung,  without  evidence  of  apical  involve- 
ment upon  either  side.  The  extent  of  the  dissimilarity  of  percussion  out- 
lines at  the  apex  is  shown  in  Fig.  39.     In  Fig.  6  are  shown  practically 


Fig.  39. — Pronounced  shrinkage  of  the  outline  of  percussion  resonance  at  right  apex,  despite 
absence  of  tuberculouH  involvement  in  tiiiH  region.  PliyMical  evidences  of  a  tuberculous  process 
perfectly  dehned  in  left  lung.      (Compare  with  radiograph.  I'ig.  53.) 

uniform  resonant  boundaries  at  the  two  apices  upon  careful  percussion. 
If  anything,  the  area  of  resonance  was  slightly  smaller  at  the  right  apex. 
Reference,  however,  to  the  skiagraph  (Fig.  45)  reveals  an  appreciable 
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shadow  at  the  right  apex,  suggesting  the  likelihood  of  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  the  percussion  borders  than  was  found  to  exist.  A  patient, 
aged  twenty-eight,  was  sent  to  Colorado  in  Octoljer,  1907,  for  sus- 
pet'ied  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  preijenting  a  history  of  pulraoiiaiy 
beniorrhage.  Despite  a  well-m^irked  shrinkage  in  the  outline  of  per- 
cussion resonance  at  the  left  apex,  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
was  in  other  respects  entirely  negative.  The  bacteriologic  findings 
were  also  negative.  After  severtU  weeks  a  pronounced  hemoptysis 
tcM>k  place*  apparently  adding  to  the  eignificance  attaching  to  an 
unquestioned  disparity  in  the  apical  outlines.  The  outlines  of  per- 
cushion  resonance  upon  the  two  sides  are  shown  in  Fig.  40*  As 
ilhisirativ^e  of  the  very  pronounced  unilateral  apical  shrinkage  in 
rrmnection  with  advanced  tuherculou.s  change  the  following  case  is 
af  some  interest.     A  young  man  came  under  my  observation  in  the 
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Fi«.  ^.^-Euily  DQeog^iKed  change  m  fhe  borders  of  apicai  percussion  resonAjice  without  otlicr 

phy#iciil  mgUK. 

summer  of  1907,  presenting  physical  evidences  of  rather  extensive 
tiilierculous  involvement  of  the  right  lung,  with  slight  infiltration  in 
the  upper  left*  The  extent  of  visual  onilateml  retraction  ma}'  be  noted 
l>y  reierence  to  the  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  41).  By  comparing 
with  Fig.  56.  an  explanation  of  the  shrinkage  is  found  in  the  destructive 
tuberculous  change  at  the  apex.  In  view  of  the  experience  afforded 
by  the  observation  of  the  above  and  similar  cases,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  significance  of  the  percussion  outlines  at  the  apices  is  subject  to 
CO  tusiderable  lariat  ion. 

The  auscultaton'  signs  of  moderate  infection  are  modifications  of  the 
normal  respiraton^  murmur,  adventitious  sounds  or  rdles,  changes  in  the 
vocal  resonance  and  in  the  whisperer  I  voice. 

Modificationi^   of   the   norniiil    inspiratory   sounds    partake   of    the 
rral  type  of  bronchovesicular  respiration,  which  has  been  described. 
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True  bronchial  breathing  is  rarely  oljserved  in  cases  of  partial  con- 
solidation, although  the  bronchial  element  may  markedly  predominate 
over  the  vesicular.  The  changes  relating  to  in  tensity*,  piicli,  duration, 
and  quality  of  the  in.spiratory  and  expiratory  sounds  have  been  dwelt 
upon  at  such  length  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  further  description 
is  unnecessary.  It  must  L)e  remembered  that  the  recognition  of  l>ron- 
cho vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  apex  is  possessed  of  far  less  signifi- 
cance than  at  the  left^  owing  to  the  physiologic  difference  between  the 
two  apices. 

The  adventitious  sounds  or  rMes  incident  to  this  class  of  eases 
may  lissume  the  same  general  eharactetistics  as  those  occurring  in 
incipient  stages,  l>eing  of  an  explosive,  crackling  type  and  recognizeil  at 
the  end  of  inspiraiion  following  a  eovigh.  More  frequently*  however,  they 
are  distinctly  moist  and  buljbling,  exhibiting  variations  in  size  antl 
easily  appreciable  without  cough  during  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration. 


Fig.  41. — Pronoimcfid  vi^ii&l  ■rc'tn&etion,  lit^hi  apex,     fCompiire  with  cfivlty^  rormatioii.  yhovn  in 

radjivBrajj[i,  Fig.  56^) 

The  rdles  may  l^e  elevated  in  pitch  and  consonating  in  character,  denoting 
theu'  origin  in  bronchial  tul>es  surrounded  by  indurated  pulmonary 
ti^ue. 

The  physical  signs  pertaining  to  the  spoken  voice  represent  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  vocal  resonance  over  the  partially  solidified  lung. 
The  degree  to  which  the  voice-sounds  are  exaggerated  in  intensity  and 
modified  in  pitch  and  quality,  has  Iseen  explained  to  vary  materially 
according  to  the  extent  of  consolidation.  A  ver>^  important  sign  is  the 
intensifi'Cation  of  the  tiyhispcred  voice  in  the  presence  of  slightly  con* 
soUdated  lung.  This  increased  transmission,  together  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  pitch  and  change  of  quaiity,  antedates  considerably  the 
recognition  of  broncho  vesicular  hi^athing. 

It  is  sometime!^  possible  to  detect  an  increased  intensity  of  the 
normal  heart -sounds  on  account  of  tlieir  conduction  through  solidified 
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ADVANCED  CASES 

Patiekts  conforming  to  thia  group  usually  exhibit  a  striking  com-  ^ 
binAtioii  of  physical  signs.  Exploration  of  the  vhest  is  importuiit  not 
so  much  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  as  a  matter  of  clmieal  exaetituile  and 
ms  d  feature  of  prognosis.  Although  extensive  cavity  formation  may 
be  present  in  Borne  individuals  exhibiting  every  external  evidence  of 
be4ilch  and  ^'igor,  yet  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  general  appearance 
of  the  patient  is  highly  suggesstive  of  the  disease.  Emaciation,  pallor, 
flyspne^*  and  cyanosis  are  often  pronounced.  The  skin  of  the  body 
may  be  tlr>%  harsh,  or  even  scaly,  and  the  hands  thint  cold,  and  clammy. 
The  fingers  may  he  elongated,  with  tapering  extremities  and  incurving 
nmilSf  or  the  ends  distinctly  clubbed.    The  neck  is  thin  and  appears 
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unduly  long.  The  e^rs  stanti  out  prominently  from  the  sides  of  the 
heaiL  and  are  often  waxy,  blootUess^  ami  aimo.st  transparent.  The 
hrejithing  is  at  tinier  labored,  with  the  action  of  the  accessorv*  muscles 
of  respiration  prominently  tlisphived.  The  nose  may  be  pinched,  the 
eyes  .sharp  and  Inight,  the  hair  dr>'  ami  lusterless,  and  the  face  pallid, 
cyanotic,  or  flushes  1.  The  complexion  is  sometimes  remarkably  paie  and 
dear,  exhibiting  strikingly  a  delicate  plexus  of  superficial  veins.  The 
pafient  frequently  assumes  a  pronoimced  stooping  posture,  the  general 
attitude  l>eing  that  of  marked  debility.  In  axklition  to  the  drooping  of 
the  Nhoulders,  tlie  scapula  are  very  conspicuous  and  suggest  the  oft -noted 
reseniblance    to    wings.     The    changes    noted    upon    inspection,    with 
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q{  the  involvement  are  factora  uf  considerable  importance  as  regards 
tile  resulting  changes  in  percumon  resonance.  Owing  to  the  thick 
muscles  of  the  back,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  dulness  upon  gentle  per- 
cii£^an  unless  the  area  of  consolidation  lie  of  coiiiiiticraljle  size.  Save 
al  the  apieeij,  it  is  doubtful  if  changes  of  percuasion  resonance  can  be 
noted  over  a  superficial  area  of  less  than  four  or  five  centimetens  in 
dxameter,  or  at  a  depth  of  over  four  or  live  centimetei's  from  tlie  surface. 
The  manner  of  i>ercusfeion  and  the  variations  of  resonance  have  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Differences  in  quidity  involve  necessarily  a  diminution  of  the  vesicu- 
lar element  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  tympanitic.  Owing 
to  the  varied  physical  conditions  obtaining  in  the  midst  of  the  destruc- 
tive change  incident  to  advanced  consumption,  the  resonance  may  be 
pureJy  tympanitict  assume  t!ie  cracked -pot  character,  or  present  an 
amphoric  intonation.  Strictly  s]>eaking.  the  cracked-pot  and  the 
amphoric  resonance  constitute  forms  of  tlie  tympanitic,  tliffering  from 
it  only  by  virtue  of  certain  modifying  attrilnites.  In  t^onsumption  the 
i^'Ognition  of  any  one  of  these  three  varieties  is  suggest i\'e  of  the  pres- 
^ice  of  a  pulmonary  cavity.  As  has  l)ecn  shown,  however,  percussion 
signs  are  of  I  >ut  little  value  in  the  determination  of  this  condition.  The 
purely  tympsuiitic  type  may  occasionally  I:je  observed  in  late  consump- 
tion over  large  cavities,  and  rarely  over  a  consolidated  upper  lobe,  as  a 
T^ull  of  the  transmission  of  air  vibrations  from  the  trachea  and  primary 
bronchi. 

The  descriptive  appellation  '*  cracked-pot' '  resonance  has  frequently 
been  regarded  ajs  definitely  pathognomonic  of  pulmonaiy  excavation - 
While  this  sign  may  be  elicited  now  and  then  in  the  percussion  of  pul- 
monary cavities,  it  represents  but  comparatively  Uttle  value  as  a  cavity 
sign  per  se.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  frequently  absent  over  pulmonary 
cavities,  and  is  often  obtained  when  no  cavity  exists. 

The  conditions  responsilile  for  the  production  of  the  peculiar  musical 
intonation  clraract-erizinLC  amphoric  resonance  have  l>een  described. 

In  addition  to  elevations  of  pitch  commonly  noted  over  consolidated 
lung,  certain  modifications  are  siimetinies  recogruzed  over  localised 
itre^s  in  the  later  stages  of  consumption.  The  various  changes  of  pitch 
elicited  during  percussion  of  pulmonar}^  cavities  have  been  described 
mifficiently  under  General  Physical  Signs, 

In  the  midst  of  extensive  fibrosis  the  normal  percussion  l^oundaries 
are  sometimes  distort-ed  to  a  remarkable  extent,  this  l)eing  particularly 
true  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  intrapleural  con cht ions  in  producing  changes  of 
percussion  outlines  will  lie  discussed  in  connection  with  t'omplications. 

Upon  auscultation  in  the  midst  of  advanced  infection  there  may 
be  found  the  greatest  passible  deviation  from  the  normal  respira- 
tor\'  soiuids  and  those  of  the  spoken  anil  whispered  voice.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  breath-sounds  may  be  diminished  in  some  cases  through 
narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchi  from  tubercle  deposit,  and  in 
others  through  the  accumulation  of  thick,  tenacious  secretions  in  the 
lubes*  They  are  reduced  at  times  by  an  associated  emphysema,  an 
acrompanying  pleural  effusion,  or  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions.  In 
adiiition  to  the  marked  thickening  of  the  pleura  with  contraction  dianges 
incident  to  fibrous  tissue  proliferation,  there  may  exist  an  obliteration 
of  terminal  bronchioles  as  a  result  of  the  cicatrizing   process.     The 
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breath-sounds  are  rarely  suppressed  altogether  in  consumption,  though 
t\m  may  result  upon  one  mie  from  the  temporary  occlusion  of  a  bronchial 
tulje.  They  may  be  absent  al^o  in  are^is  of  complete  pneumonic  consoli- 
dation, exceed  ve  fibroid  change,  pleurisy  with  large  effusion,  closed  pneu- 
mothorax or  pyopneumothorax^  and  severe  pulmonary  edema.  Among 
consumptives  an  increased  intensity  of  the  resijpiratory  sounds  may  be 
recognized  in  one  lung  when  the  respiratory  function  of  the  other  i^ 
impaired  to  a  great  extent  as  the  re.sult  of  disease.  This  vicarious  or 
supplemental  type  of  respiration  may  obtain  over  small  localized  areas, 
not  uneonimonly  at  the  apices,  and  h  due  to  the  eompensatoiy  activity 
of  the  non-tuberculous  tissue.  It  is  raiTly  recognized  by  eUnicians  over 
circumscribed  regions,  although  patches  of  emphysema  in  tuljerculous 
lungE  are  exceedingly  numerous  at  autop&y.  The  chief  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  breath'sounds   in  advanced   phthisis  relate  to 

f  changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  which  are  included  under  bronchiaL  bron- 
cho vesicular,  cavenious,  amphoric,  and  the  metamorphosing  respiration- 
These  types  of  breathing  have  been  described  at  length  under  the  Gen- 
eral Physical  Signs. 

Changes  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  are  sometimes  observed,  but 
these  are  of  slight  practical  importance  in  comparison  with  the  more 
striking  respirator}^  changes  during  ad^^anced  tubercidous  involvement. 
lntei"est  attaches  to  the  shortening  of  the  inspiration  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  expiration  incident  to  bronchial  breathings  and  the  length- 
ened expiration  of  cavernous  respiration. 

The  rdles  of  advanced  phthisis  are  of  mechum  siz«  or  coarse,  and 
bubbling  or  gurgling  in  character,  in  t^cmtradlstinction  to  the  finer  clicks 
or  crackles  recognized  in  early  ca.ses*  They  are  heard  upon  easy  breath- 
ing, the  cough  being  by  no  means  a  necessiiry  factor  for  their  prochiciion, 
save  in  areas  of  recent  involvement.  They  are  high  in  pitch  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  pulmonary  consolidation.  The  adventitious 
sounds  do  not,  as  a  mle,  derive  their  origin  from  the  finer  tul>e&*  except 
in  fmshly  Infected  regions.  The  size  of  the  rdle  cori'esponds  to  the  size 
of  the  tubes  and  the  pulmonary  cavities  from  which  the  sounds  emanate. 
When  the  cavity  has  attained  a  fair  size,  the  rdle  Ijecomes  gurgling  in 
character  and  metallic  tinkling  is  not  altogether  uncommon. 

.       The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  much  inti^nsifiecl  in  advanced  phthisris, 

^  As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  of  lung  or  the  presence  of  pulmonar>'  cavi- 
ties, changes  in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  spoken  \^oiee  are  also  ref'og- 
nizeit  characterizing  bronchopliony  and  pectoriloquy.  While  the  sound 
heard  over  cavities  in  the  midst  of  pulmonary  consolidation  may  par- 
take of  the  bronchophonic  character  to  some  extent,  bronchophony  is 
heard  chiefly  over  solidified  lung.  In  the  same  manner  pectoriloquy 
may  be  recognized  over  areas  of  both  consolidation  and  excavation. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  changes  in  the  wiiispered  voice 
as  a  result  of  tuberculous  infiltration  and  cavity  formation.  Pulmonary 
cavities  may  occasion  a  marked  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  whispered 
voice,  without  nccemarUtf  involving  appreciable  changes  in  pitch  and 
quality.  Over  thoroughly  consolidated  areas*  however,  the  whisjM?red 
resonance  becomes  high  pitched  and  tubular  in  qiiality,  corresponding 
to  the  sound  of  expiration  in  bronchial  breathing.  Whispering  pecto- 
riloquy and  the  whispered  amphoric  echo  may  also  be  recognized.     It 

iinay  l>e  well  to  recapitulate  liriefly  the  physical  signs  of  pulnionar\^ 
cavities,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlieir  recognition  in  many 
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cases  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  would  appear  from  text-book  descrip- 
tion. There  may  be  detected  occasionally,  upon  percussion,  tympanitic 
resonance,  amphoric  resonance,  or  cracked-pot  resonance;  Wintrich's 
change  of  pitch;  Wintrich's  interrupted  change  of  pitch;  or  Gerhardt's 
change  of  pitch.  Upon  auscultation  there  may  be  elicited  cavernous 
breathing,  vesiculocavernous  breathing,  bronchocavemous  breathing, 
amphoric  breathing,  gurgling  cavernous  r&les,  metallic  tinkling,  increased 
vocal  resonance,  with  or  without  bronchophonic  characteristics,  pecto- 
riloquy, amphoric  voice,  the  cavernous  whisper,  and  whispering  pecto- 
riloquy. 

Many  of  these  signs  may  be  recognized  under  conditions  other  than 
pulmonary  excavation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cavities  may  exist  with- 
out the  recognition  of  a  single  physical  sign.  They  may  be  detected 
with  ease  at  certain  periods  and  escape  recognition  at  other  times.  The 
very  fact  of  the  intermittency  of  the  physical  signs  furnishes  exceed- 
ingly strong  evidence  of  pulmonary  excavation.  Failure  to  recognize 
the  physical  signs  in  such  cases  is  explained  either  by  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  mucopus  in  the  tubes,  completely  obliterating  their  cali- 
ber, or  by  the  filling  of  the  cavity  itself  with  purulent  secretion. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

Diagnosis  ib  by  far  tlie  most  import^iiit  consideration  pertalmni: 
to  the  general  subject  of  pulmonary  luljerculosis.  la  no  other  dise-ase 
is  this  of  more  surpassing  moment.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any 
uncertainty  should  exist  in  the  recognition  of  moderately  advanciHl 
phthisis,  for  the  history,  {subjective  symptoms,  and  physical  st^m 
present  a  cUnical  picture  so  typieal  as  id  most  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  error.  Even  when  the  constitutional  symptoms  are,  perhaps,  of 
douljtful  import,  the  diagnosis  is  comparatively  simple  in  the  vaM 
majority  of  instances  through  recourse  to  the  physical  sign^,  bact^riologic 
evidences,  -r-ray  examination,  and,  when  necessary t  tlie  tuberculin 
tegts.  The  incipient  cases  present  the  only  i-easonable  tlifficulties  in  the 
way  of  accurate  diagnosis,  and  it  is  in  precisely  this  class  that  the  early 
recognition  of  the  diseai5e  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

Consumption  has  l>een  shown  to  lie  a  distinctly  curable  disease  in 
the  sense  of  its  permanent  arrest.  It  is  known  that  a  large  proportioa 
of  the  human  race  at  some  time  in  their  lives  unconsciously  harbor 
tuberculous  lesions,  and  that  complete  recoverj^  frequently  t^ikes  place 
by  virtue  of  an  inherent  tendency  exhibited  by  the  individual  toward 
an  encapsulation  of  the  tuberculous  process.  The  practical  effect ivenesji 
of  the  natural  constructive  forces  which  constitute  the  fundamental 
basis  of  an}'  successful  effort  toward  or  rest  depends  veiT  largely  upon 
the  time  of  ikt  definite  recfHpiition  of  the  dhease  and  the  adoption  of 
rational  management,  an  early  diagnosis  usually  insuring  a  good  prog- 
nosis. While  strikingly  gratifying  results  may  sometime.s  K^  secuneii 
even  among  far-advanced  cases,  a  uniformly  successful  issue  may  he 
expected  only  In  the  incipient  stages.  Early  cases  of  Tuberciilous 
infection  are  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  those  of  the  advance 
type,  by  virtue  of  the  more  favorable  ultimate  prognosis  ant  I  the  avoid* 
ance  of  an  indefinite  period  of  invalidism.  The  majority  of  consiimptive£« 
with  slight  involvement  may  justly  anticipate  an  arrest  of  the  tubercu- 
lous process  and  a  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of  their  former 
health  and  vigor.  It  follows  that  the  direction  of  such  cases  is  veiled 
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mth  the  assumption  of  greater  responsibility  than  attaclies  to  the 
niiiaagieaiatit  of  desperate  patients,  for  whom  the  future  holds  but 
lit  lie  hope  of  restomtion  to  their  farmer  activity  and  usefulness.  Thus, 
for  humaoitarian  and  economic  reasons,  early  iliagnosis  assumes  a 
position  in  the  general  consii deration  of  consumption  of  infinitely  more 
momjentous  consequence  than  any  other  phase  of  the  tuberculous  proh- 
leiti-  No  further  commentaiy  is  requii*ed  upon  the  freqtiency  of  dela>^eu 
diagnosis  than  my  report,  a  few  years  ago.  of  an  anulysis  of  1700  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  observed  in  private  pr'actice.  A  more 
heterogeneous  lot  of  consumptives  it  would  Lie  impossible  to  imagine. 
A  large  majority"  of  these  were  of  an  advanced  type,  and  man}'  died 
shortly  after  arrival.  A  vast  numljer  were  in  greatly  impoverislied 
circumstances.  Physical  signs  of  advanced  tuljerculous  infection  were 
found  in  each  hmg  in  69.1  pcn^  cent,  of  the  caf^es.  wliile  in  b'4X)5  percent, 
there  were  presented  unniL^takahle  symptoms  of  sevciT  systemic  tiis- 
turbanf^,  including  the  fever  of  mixed  infection,  emaciation,  weak  and 
rapid  pulse.  The  physical  signs  of  excavation,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  warranted  their  classification  as  advanced  cases.  From  a  critical 
analysis  of  tlie  history r  whicli  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  accurate, 
it  was  found  that  twenty  and  one-third  months  was  the  average  period 
of  delay  following  the  clinical  onset  tiefore  arrival  in  Colorado, 

It  IS,  indeed,  lamentable  that  thoiisimds  of  lives  are  sacrificed 
annually  on  account  of  the  tardy  recognition  of  tuberculosis  and  the 
deferred  institution  of  energetic  management.  It  is  charitable  to 
believe  that  this  distressing  exhibition  luis  Ijeen  occas>ioned  through 
inability  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  rational  s\'niptoms.  to 
recognize  accurately  the  physical  signs,  arul  to  interpret  pro|3erly  their 
Import.  An  explanation  of  the  surprising  lack  of  familianty  with  some 
of  the  considerations  pertaining  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tubercn- 
losis  is  found  in  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  practical  medicine.  Mention  may  be  made  of  failure  to  elicit  essential 
lustoric  facts»  to  empha.^ze  and  giTiup  rational  subjective  symfitoms.  and 
to  observe  correct  methods  of  physical  exploration,  A  faulty  tcchnic 
in  the  examination  of  the  chest  may  result  from  inadequate  training 
or  insufficient  care.  In  the  majority  of  cases  tlie  available  data  for  diag- 
nosis have  Ix^'n  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  its  provisional  establishment 
long  before  the  medical  attendant  has  awakened  to  a  realization  of  his 
nearponsibilities.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  consumption  exhibit  a  slow  and  insidious  onset,  not  calculated  to 
inspire  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  Frequently  the  symp- 
t€>ms  are  not  such  its  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  physician,  and  the 
physical  examination,  if  made  at  alL  i^^  practised  in  so  superficial  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  accurate  results.  In  many  cases  this  is  not 
conducted  until  a  prn%islonal  diagnosis  is  apparent  from  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  .\t  times  the  onset  may  t>e  so  acute  in  character 
as  to  simulate  other  disea.ses,  and  obscure,  for  a  considerable  period. 
the  true  nature  of  the  affection. 

Perfect  accuracy  of  diagnosis  may  be  established  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  tuK>ercle  bacillus,  but  not  always  before  the  destruc- 
tive prorest!  has  l>ecome  atlvanced  and  the  (constitutional  disturb- 
ances  pronounced.  The  physical  signs  occasionally  furnish  indubitable 
eviden*'e  of  a  recent  active  infection  long  1  before  bacilli  a]>pear  in 
the  sputum.     In   other  cases   the   history  and  subjective  symptoms 
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afiford  provisional,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  a  latent  concealed 
ion  despite  the  absence  of  bacilli  and  of  well-defined  physic«J  signs* 
Early  diagnosii*  is  a  matter  of  great  simpiicity  when  bacilli  are 
demonstrable,  but  their  pmBence  in  the  sputum  is  dependent  upon  case- 
ation of  the  tuberculous  area  and  upt^n  their  evacuation  by  way  of  a 
small  bronchus.  Thus  it  happens  that  there  is  not  always  a  uniform 
relation  bet^veen  the  bacteriologic  evidences  and  the  physical  sign^. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  discover  bacxUi  when  no  physical  evidence  of  eadst- 
ing  tuberculous  involvement  can  be  obt^iined,  even  upon  the  most 
rigid  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microorganisms  may  be 
exceedingly  scanty  or  absent  altogether^  when  an  apparent  activity  of 
the  disease  is  shown  by  the  physical  signs  and  general  subjective  symp- 
toms. Later  the  bacilli  may  become  decidediy  more  numerous,  not- 
withstanding a  pronounced  improvement  both  in  the  piilraonar>-  and 
in  the  general  condition.  I  have  under  my  care  at  the  present  time  a 
eentleman  %vho  illustrates  such  possibility.  Upon  arrival  in  Colorado 
without  having  secured  improvement  dining  six  months'  reddence  in  a 
well-known  sa^matorium,  !ie  exhibited  a  daijy  temperature  elevation 
with  considerable  dyspnea  upon  exertion.     Examination  of  the  chest 

■  disclosed  the  presence  of  ext«nsi\'e  active  tuberculous  involvement  of 

■  each  lung.     Upon  the  right  side  the  affected  ai^^  extended  from  the 
ape.x  to  the  fourth  rib  and  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  shoidder-blade;  on 

■  the  left  side,  from  the  apex  to  the  fifth  rib  in  fronts  and  from  the  apex 
to  the  very  base  behind.  Throughout  these  regions  fine  andmetlium- 
siied  moist  rales  were  easily  mcognized  after  a  cough.  The  expectora- 
tion, amounting  to  about  two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours,  con- 
tained veiy  few  bacilli.  The  patient  has  gained  forty  pounds  in 
weight,  presents  no  fever  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  coughs  but  little,  and 
has  comparatively  slight  expectoration.  There  is  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health,  and  examination  of  the  chest  reveals  a  pro- 
nounced gain  in  the  tuberculous  process,  yet  the  bacilli  have  increased  w 
m  an  amazing  degree,  all  speeimeus  of  sputum  being  literally  **  peppered/' 

P 

■  Attextiox  is  directed  to  the  consideration  of  early  thagnostic  fea- 
BtureSp  which  antedate,  in  some  cases,  the  appearance  of  bacilli  or  the 
^  recognition  of  well-defined  physical  signs.     These  factors  relate  to  the 

family  as  w^ell  as  the  pei'sonal  history,  and  include  opporlnnitiea  for 
infection  and  the  influence  of  previous  diseases. 

FAMILY  HISTORY 

A  tuber eiUous  family  history  was  foirnerly  regarded  to  be  of  great 
Itiiagnostic  significance,  hut  its  importance  is  known  to  have  l>een  vastly 
fexaggerated.  While  a  degree  of  clinical  interest  attaches  to  a  record 
lof  tuberculosis  among  immediate  antecedents,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
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if  any  reliable  condusions  can  l>e  adduced  as  to  the  greater  likelihood 
of  infeetion  by  virtue  of  lieieditaiy  prediiipositioii.  To  say  the  leasts 
no  autbentic  eWdence  has  thus  far  lj€?eu  preheated  to  establish  an 
invariably  increased  susceptibility  to  the  disease  among  the  descend* 
ants  of  individuals  ev'entuall}'  succumbing  to  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  misleading  import  of  an  excellent 
family  history,  many  a  consuniptive  has  Ijeeii  compelled  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  grossly  delayed  diagnosis  with  the  chances  for  recovery 
greatly  reduced.  Others  in  perfect  health,  yet  with  knowledge  of  ante- 
■  eedent  infection,  have  supposed  themselves  under  an  impending  shadow 
H   of  ilisease  and  endured  unceasing  apprehension,  J 

^  As  a  matter  of  diagnosis  per  se,  a  tuberculous  family  history  has  ■ 

but  slight,  if  any,  import j  though  in  some  cases  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  altogether  valueless.  A  negative  family  history  Is  un\^orthy  of  the 
slightest  consideration  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  diagnosis  in  the  midst 
of  obscure  conditions.  Per  contra,  a  positive  history,  unless  especially 
pronounced  and  extending  to  brothers  and  sisters,  should  not  unduly 
influence  a  diagnosis  otherwise  more  or  less  doubtfub  There  should  be 
the  ^^me  unequivocal  interpretation  of  physical  signs  and  the  same 
diagnostic  significance  attached  to  subjective  symptoms  in  all  cases,  ■ 
^    regardless  of  the  fancied  influence  of  inherited  predisposition,  ■ 

H  ACQUIRED  PREDISPOSITION  1 

"  Bv  acauimd  Dredisnosition  is  meant  an  added  suscentibilitv  to  the 


By  acquimd  predisposition  is  meant  an  added  susceptibility  to  the 
disease  through  the  operation  of  certain  causes  which  diminish  indi^idual 
reiiistance.  Among  these  are  included  overwork ^  either  physical  or 
mental,  oppressive  cares  and  responsibOities.  sleepless  nights,  despon- 
dency, alcoholic  or  sexual  dissipation,  financial  reverses,  domestic 
infelicities,  social  excesses,  and  a  multitude  of  burdens  incident  to  our 
moilem  civilization.  The  influence  of  these  several  features  of  every- 
day life  in  preparing  the  soil  for  a  non-resistant  reception  of  tubercle 
bacUli  is  too  thoroughly  recognized  to  warrant  elaboration.  Further- 
moi'e,  the  relation  of  these  component  factors  to  the  general  problem 
of  tuberculous  transmission  has  lieen  discussed  at  some  length  under 
Conditions  Influencing  Infection.  Their  practical  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  diagnosis,  in  cases  admitting  of  reasonable  doubt,  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  apparent  that  a  thorough  investigation 
concerning  the  previoits  environment  in  connection  with  associated 
facts  pertaining  to  tlie  histor\^  may  furnish  information  of  decided  diag- 
nostic value. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INFECTION 

A  review  of  the  personal  history  .should  include  a  scrupulous  search 
for  all  possible  sources  of  individual  infection.  This  necessitates  an 
inquir}'  into  details  which  is  frequently  tedious,  but  nevertheless 
essential,  An  all -import  ant  consideration  relates  to  the  intimacy  of 
contact,  if  any,  with  a  consumptive.  Upon  admission  of  such  associa- 
tion the  investigation  should  proceed  concerning  the  time  that  this 
existed,  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  final  termination,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  sputum.  In  many  instances  equal  significance  may 
be  attached  to  the  presence  of  phthisical  patients  in  workshops,  stores, 
and    OfficeJet    as   in    the    family.     Surprising    difficulty    is   sometimes 
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experienced  in  an  efifort  to  elicit  information  of  a  reliable  character 
cnnceming  the  possibUitieij  of  infection  from  contact  with  infected 
invalids.  An  account  is  often  given  of  the  deiith  of  a  relative  from 
BO^alled  "*  bronchitis/*  *^  asthma/'  **  pneumonia  which  did  not  clear/' 
"chronic  pleurisy/'  ** general  debility/'  especially  in  the  aged,  ** child- 
birth/' etc.  A  careful  inquiry  will  frequently  disclose  the  history  of 
a  prolonged  illness,  chanicterizeti  l>y  pulmonary  hemorrhaget^t  fever, 
ni^ht-svveats,  progressive  emaciation  with  persisting  cough  and  expec- 
toration, thereby  revealing  the  true  natui^  of  the  disease* 

The  existence  of  tul>erculoMs,  either  in  the  family  circle  or  within 
the  immediate  business  environment  of  the  individual,  having  Ijeen 
demonstrated,  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  regarding  the  intimacy  of 
association.  If  affecting  husband  or  wife,  sisters  or  hrotliers*  informa- 
tion should  be  securetl  as  to  whether  or  not  the  two  occupied  the  same 
apartment  or  the  same  Ijed,  Often  it  is  found  that  one  wns  engaged  in 
nursing  the  other,  and  confined  for  many  hours  by  day  and  night  within 
the  sick-room,  which,  perchance,  was  overheated  and  inKufficienliy 
veniUated.  The  duraiion  of  the  jMrriod  during  which  clo^  associa- 
tion took  place  posse>sses  consiileralde  intei'est.  If  prolonged  during 
several  months,  the  suspitnon  of  an  acquired  infection  would  l>e  rendered 
gmaler  than  if  for  a  relatively  short  time.  The  likelihood  of  eontrac t- 
ing  the  disease  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Some  consumptives  with  incipient  or  moderate  involvemeni 
and  a  smdl  amount  of  tuberculous  sputum  constitute  but  a  alight 
element  of  danger  to  their  associates.  Others  with  advancing  exca- 
vation, excessive  expectoration,  and  marked  physical  exhaustion  inci- 
tlent  to  the  later  stages  represent  a  constant  source  of  peril  to  those 
about  them. 

By  far  the  greatest  importance  relates  to  the  information  acquired 
concerning  the  disposed  of  the  sputum.  This  factor  alone  meiisures 
to  a  great  extent  the  degree  of  danger  attaching  to  the  presence  of  a 
pulmonary  invalid.  If  the  receptacles  for  expectoration  Ije  ordinaiy 
cuspidors,  handkerchiefs,  rags,  or  newspapers,  the  passibilities  of  infec- 
tion are,  indeetl,  sufficiently  olwious.  Many  patients,  however,  imagine 
that  they  are  scrupulously  cai-eful  in  this  matter,  although,  upon  inqiiir>% 
they  are  foimd  guilty  of  gross  hygienic  errors.  Very  recently  I  have 
questioned  a  lady  of  the  utmost  refinement  who  protested  that  she 
observed  extraordinary  precautions  with  reference  to  the  sputum.  I 
sooti  found  that  she  coughed  a  great  deal  in  tlie  niglit.  ami  was  in  the 
habit  of  spreading  newspapers  upon  the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  bed  u(K>n 
which  to  expectorate.  The  enormity  of  the  offense  was  intensified  by 
the  presence,  in  the  family,  of  a  year-old  baby. 

The  practical  consideration  regarding  the  sputum  relates  not  so 
much  to  itJ^  chemic  disinfection  as  to  keeping  it  moist,  for  if  evaporation 
can  l>e  prevented*  the  danger  of  infection  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Expeetorntion  into  shallow  cuspidors  with  small  apertures  and  broad 
upper  surfaces  is  almost  as  had  as,  if  not  woi-se  than,  upon  newspapers, 
asadlierent  particles  of  sputum  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
entire  day*  The  small  sputum-cups  at  the  bedside,  even  though  con- 
taining water  or  strfmg  disinfecting  solutions,  are  notoriously  inade- 
quate unless  covers  are  provided.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  bed- 
ridden consumptive  resorting  to  the  use  of  these  receptacles  to  depodt 
the  sputum  directly  into  the  solution,  as  inevitably  a  portion  will  clin^ 
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temciously  to  the  sides  of  the  cup.    The  drying  of  such  sputum  pro- 
v^&k  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  results  in  an  element  of  veritable 

ia  the  exhaustion  and  sometimes  the  delirium  incident  to  the  last 
stages  tile  poss^ible  source^s  of  infection  In  the  sick-room  are  greatly 
eaiuuK'ed.  The  dan^^crs  of  contamination  of  the  bed-clothes,  walls, 
j^3fj  ejirpet^  arc  exceedingly  great,  as  the  patient,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully instnicied,  has  lost  to  a  degree  his  appreciation  of  individual 
i^ljomibiiity. 

Tiiy.^  in  doubtful  cases  a  careful  investigation  relative  to  the  oppor- 
Tunltjesi  for  infection  may  aid  in  the  establishment  of  at  least  provisional 
I'oodtjiiions, 

PREVIOUS  DISEASES 

A  Iiistor\*  of  certain  discloses  prior  to  the  development  of  tuber- 
rujous  manifestations  is  possessed  of  undoubted  diagnostic  signi- 
iir-ance,  both  in  children  and  adults.  A  severe  attack  of  measles, 
rhooping-cough,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  pleuri^y^  or  influenza 
nmy  represent  the  first  signal  of  approaching  danger.  The  syniptoms 
of  pulmonary  infection  may  develoj>  shortly  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
acute  ihsorder.  or  only  after  prolonged  intervals,  when  tlie  restoration 
to  health  is  apparently  complete.  A  diagnosis  of  the  tul>erculous 
nature  of  a  sthenif  pneumonia  may  1.^  made  in  some  cases  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day.  but  in  others  not  until  after  the  lapse  of 
several  weeks.  The  resolution,  though  slow,  may  appear  sufficiently 
progressive  to  thsabuse  the  mind  of  the  clinician  concerning  tiie  possi* 
bility  of  tul>erculosis.  Sometimes  there  is  a  seeming  recover}^  from 
the  initial  disease,  save  for  the  failure  of  the  patient  to  regain  a  full 
iHBasure  of  strength  and  vitality.  Frecjuently  no  suspicion  of  the  onset 
of  consumption  is  entertained,  the  pneumonia  l»eing  supposed  to  fur- 
nis^h  an  ample  explanation  for  the  impaired  general  condition.  In  a 
Rinilar  manner  a  protracted  con\'alescence  from  typhoid  fever  or 
malaria  often  represents  the  period  of  early  tulx^rculous  manifestations. 
In  miiny  of  these  cases  the  tul^ejculous  infection  is  present  from  the 
very  l>egifining,  but  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  invasion  may  be  recog- 
nized ocdy  after  a  consideralile  interval.  1  have  observed  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  possibility  of  a  pure  tuljerculous  infection  with  initial 
typhoidal  manifestations  could  l)e  completely  eliminated ^  yet  after. a 
felow  and  tetlious  convalescence  from  unquestionable  t\^phoid  the 
subje**tive  and  ohjei'tive  eviilences  of  tuljerculosis  were  detected. 

The  history  of  an  idiopathic  pleurisy  with  or  without  effusion  is 
assuredly  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  cases  presenting 
symptoms  and  signs  of  tloubtful  interpiTstation.  A  ver\'  large  propor- 
tion of  idiopathic  pleurisies  are  known  to  be  tuberculous  in  character, 
irrespective  of  the  later  appearance  of  tlistinct  pulmonary  legions. 
8i%ty*seveu  of  my  cases  out  of  a  total  of  2070  present  the  record  of 
a  previous  pleurisy.  The  historj'^  of  pleurisy  without  assignable  cause 
should  suggest*  even  in  the  al>sence  of  well-defined  clinical  manifest- 
s,  at  least  a  strong  possibility  of  existing  pulmonary'  tuberculosis. 
In  obscure  cases  the  history  of  influenza,  either  rncent  or  remote^ 
fumi.*jhes  still  another  landmark  pointing  toward  a  tuberculous  process. 
The  relation  of  this  infection  Jo  the  iiubsecjuent  development  of  tubercu- 
losis has  been  diseusaed  in  earlier  pages.     It  has  been  contended  by 
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some  that  the  onset  of  consumption  following  influenza  is  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  means  offered  for  the  more  extensive  distribution 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  This  hardly  appears  reasonable,  a  simpler  explana- 
tion being  found  in  the  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  through 
the  influence  of  a  prevailing  epidemic,  in  connection  with  the  frequency 
of  latent  infections.  In  any  event  the  symptoms  of  consumption  have 
often  appeared  some  weeks  or  months  after  an  attack  of  influenza  in 
individuals  formerly  in  perfect  health.  The  previous  occurrence  of 
influenza,  therefore,  in  cases  admitting  of  considerable  doubt,  must  be 
accounted  a  factor  of  some  diagnostic  importance. 

The  etiologic  significance  of  pulmonary  hemorrhages  has  been  reviewed 
in  a  preceding  section.  The  fact  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  all  pulmonary 
hemorrhages  appear  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health  as  the  first  symptom 
referable  to  tuberculosis  indicates  the  vast  importance  to  be  attached 
to  this  history  in  doubtful  cases.  As  previously  asserted,  a  moderately 
severe  hemorrhage  may  take  place  in  the  entire  absence  of  subjective 
symptoms  or  of  physical  signs,  even  upon  rigid  physical  examination. 
While  the  history  of  a  remote  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  with  or  without 
occasional  recurrences,  does  not  yield  indisputable  testimony  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  possible  concealed  focus  of  tuberculous  infection,  the 
fact  remains  that  such  admission,  in  association  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  even  of  a  doubtful  character,  must  he  regarded  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  pulmonary  tulierculosis.  In  each  instance  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  of  uncertain  origin,  however,  a  pronounced  effort  should 
be  made  to  determine  beyond  peradventure  the  absence  of  other  con- 
ditions capable  of  explaining  its  occurrence.  A  provisional  conclusion 
as  to  the  tuberculous  significance  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  can  be 
reached  only  by  a  careful  systematic  elimination  of  other  possible  etio- 
logic factors,  as  mitral  disease,  vicarious  menstruation,  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

PRESENT  C»NDrnON 

The  principal  diagnostic  features  relating  to  the  character  and  extent 
of  constitutional  disturbance  are  cough,  loss  of  weight,  fever,  and  accel- 
eration of  pulse.  These,  in  connection  with  the  physical  and  bacteriologic 
evidences,  usually  yield  information  of  an  undoubted  character. 

CX)UGH 

The  cough,  which  has  been  descril)e(l  at  length  under  General 
Symptomatology,  is  often  the  first  subjective  manifestation  of  p\il- 
monary  tuberculosis.  It  is  more  frequently  present  than  any  other 
initial  symptom,  and  at  once  attracts  attention  to  some  involvement  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  It  often  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  arousing  the 
early  apprehension  of  patient  and  friends,  and  is  of  signal  value  in 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  physician  as  to  a  possible  tuberculous 
invasion.  Upon  investigation  the  cough  may  be  found  to  be  occasioned 
by  catarrhal  bronchitis  or  laryngitis,  an  elongated  uvula,  or  a  foUicu- 
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ht  phar\Tigitis,  While  frequently  dependent  upon  conditions  other 
tbuii  tuLiercuiosiiJ,  its  persistence  in  the  absence  of  readily.j  explitined 
cause,  {mrticularly  in  combination  with  loas  of  weight  or  fever,  should 
be  njtb'irued  as  strongly  indicative  of  a  tuberculous  infection^  despite 
failure  to  elicit  characteristic  phy.sical  signs.  A  riegotire  exploralion 
<^}  the  chfi^t  in  fnich  c^ses  does  not  remove  Uie  burden  of  proof  resting  upon 
tkr  aammer  who  douhts  a  htbercidous  involvemenl. 

The  €oii^h  of  incipient  tul>erculoi?is  ib%  indeed,  a  variable  quantity.  It 
majitur  l>e  present  at  all,  or  its  severity  may  tie  out  of  all  proportion  to 
orbiT  niaiiifeMaiions  of  beginning  tnl^ercle  deposit.  There  is  no  relation 
whatever  Ijet  ween  this  symptont  and  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  tubercu- 
lous prot^e^.  In  early  catse^  the  temperamental  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
patient  am  apparently  an  important  determining  factor  hi  the  degree 
ajid  cbamc'ter  of  t  he  cough.  This  niay  consist  merely  of  a  si  igh t  clearing  of 
thclliroat  at  intervals,  or  the  cough  may  occur  in  severe  paroxysms,  with 
or  without  expectoration.  It  is  frcquentl_v  of  a  distinctly  nervous  type, 
m  whii-b  event  it  may  Ije  accompanied  b}'  other  evitlences  of  hysteiia. 
h  i^ 'sijbjei'i  lo  much  variation  in  the  same  individnah  according  to  the 
iiifisiemie  of  external  causes  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  mental  dis- 
tnirtion.  The  cough  of  incipient  phthisis  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the 
^*"iriy mofain^  and  to  disappear  during  the  balance  of  the  day  >  Hoai-seness 
•^y  develop  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  or  it  may  precede 
^  otlier  S}  mptomsj  and  from  its  persistence  afford  a  strong  suspicion 
**1  an  iLiderlying  tuKicrculous  infection.  The  appearance  of  the  core  Is 
^y  h  alDiost  normal,  or  there  may  be  thickening  and  reddening  from 
^  ^jcktlng  catarrh  in  association  with  other  laryngeal  changes.  In 
J^^y  eady  stages  of  co^^:umption  the  diagnostic  value  of  cough  or 
Ijoiirseness  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  suggestion  offered  to  the 
^•^miner  of  possible  intrathoracic  diseasfe.  If  the  cough  does  no  more 
^  ^ueh  eases  than  to  empluisizc  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  chest 
^^miUiition.  and  a  pulicial  inquiry  as  to  the  significance  of  accompany- 
^  ^'ttiptoms,  this  surely  is  sufficient  to  establish  its  clinical  value* 

LOSS  OF  WEIGHT 

-  ^033  of  weight  has  long  l)een  regarded  as  one  of  the  cardinal  m ani- 
mations of  ^consumption,  but  its  diagnostic  significance  in  incipient 
/^  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated  to  a  great  extent.     In  very 
_jp'  teases  the  impairment  of  nutrition  is  but  trifling  or  iibscnt  alto- 
f^tier.     Slightly  later  in  the  disease  it  is  an  almost  invariable  accom- 
^ent  of  other  symptomatic  disturbances,  antl  is  then  highly  sug- 
p^^Y^of  tuberculosis.     As  a  general  ride,  patients  exhihiting  decided 
g^Y*^ition  have  been  afflicted  for  a  long  time,  and  manifest  other 
p    ^^c^  of  the  tnl>erculous  nature  of  the  affection.     Cases  displaying 
,  .  *^iiaeed  los-s  of  weight  early  in  the  disease  am  necessarily  those  of 
^%  *m!i?et.  with  consideral)le  elevation  of  temperature.     In  such  cases 
j^j/^*^0xosis  i*^  not  matle  upon  the  Ijasis  of  the  diminished  weight,  but 
ij,,    -^  by  virtue  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  and  physical  signs, 
^f^        without  cough,  exper^t oration,  or  fever,  if  combined  with  loss  of 
I^^Rih,  shortness  of  breath,  and  acceleration  of  pulse,  \viih  failure  of 
y^^'^ite  T^ithout  satisfactory  explanation,  emaciation  strongly  empha- 
7?    the  neect  of  ex h at  1  stive  physical  investigation  with  x-ray  examl- 
J^^H  and  the  employment,  in  occasional  instances,  of  the  tuberculin 
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FEVER 


The  importance  of  fever  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
subjective  symptom  during  the  early  stage  of  tuberculosis.  While 
its  absence  constitutes  no  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  a  positive 
diagnosis,  its  presence  under  certain  conditions  is  assuredly  a  feature 
of  exceeding  diagnostic  value.  Statements  of  patients  regarding  the 
existence  of  fever  are  frequently  unreliable.  Many  experience  no  sen- 
sations of  increased  warmth  or  flushing  of  the  cheeks.  These  patients 
quite  invariably  deny  the  presence  of  fever,  which  is  revealed  only  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  thermometer.  Almost  to  an  equal  extent  is 
it  unsafe  to  place  dependence  upon  the  reports  of  invalids  who,  with- 
out competent  instruction,  have  been  taking  their  own  temperature. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  regarding  the  fever  of  phtliisis  than  its  extreme 
variability,  not  only  at  different  hours,  but  upon  succeeding  days.  It 
is  clear  that  unless  the  temperature  is  taken  frequently  and  systematic- 
ally, the  acquirement  of  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  fever  record 
is  well-nigh  impossible.  It  has  l>een  a  source  of  ever-recurring  surprise 
to  learn  in  many  individual  instances  that  physicians  were  content  to 
observe  the  temperature  but  once  a  day,  and  then  only  during  the 
morning  hours.  A  negative  result  often  attends  several  observations  of 
the  temperature  daily,  despite  considerable  intervening  elevations.  To 
obtain  approximately  correct  information  the  thermometer  must  be 
used  in  suspected  cases  at  intervals  of  every  two  hours,  and  preferably 
during  a  period  of  several  weeks.  When  practicable,  the  temperature 
should  be  taken  by  some  person  other  than  the  patient,  and  a  careful 
record  maintained.  I  have  observed  many  invalids  who  have  been 
instructed  by  their  medical  attendants  to  avoid  the  taking  of  tem- 
peratures on  account  of  a  possible  unfortunate  mental  influence.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  note,  among  nervous  people,  a  tendency  to  take  the  temper- 
ature frequently,  with  an  excessive  mental  perturbation  following  even 
slight  elevations.  In  exceptional  instances  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  may  be  sustained  after  the  diagnosis  has  once  been  estab- 
lished, but  during  the  period  of  early  observation,  in  doul)tful  cases,  its  use 
should  be  insisted  upon,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  Employ- 
ment of  the  thermometer  represents  one  of  the  old-fashioned  principles 
of  diagnosis,  the  careful  and  painstaking  application  of  which,  in  recent 
years,  too  frequently  has  l)een  overlooked.  Notwithstanding  irrecon- 
cilable differences  in  the  various  makes  of  thermometers,  reasonably 
accurate  results  may  be  secured,  provided  the  instrument  is  retained 
in  the  mouth  for  a  suflScient  time.  One-minute  or  two-minute  ther- 
mometers are  often  extremely  unreliable.  Regardless  of  the  particular 
type  employed,  the  instrument  should  be  held  under  the  tongue  with 
the  lips  tightly  closed  for  not  less  than  five  minutes,  any  shorter  reten- 
tion being  practically  valueless.  As  a  general  rule,  the  temperature 
should  be  taken  indoors,  as  there  is  often  noted  in  cold  weather  a  differ- 
ence of  from  one-half  a  degree  to  a  degree,  according  as  the  patient  is 
in  the  open  air  or  in  the  house.  I  have  found,  during  the  winter,  that 
patients  necessarily  housed  upon  stormy  days  exhibit  a  uniform 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  characteristics  of  the  temperature 
which  are  of  more  especial  importance  are  its  irregularity  and  atypical 
course,  its  usual  but  not  invariable  rise  in  the  evening,  and  the  exhibition 
of  an  average  for  the  day  slightly  above  normal.     Occasionally,  in  cases 
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^^ih  Yen'  incipient  infection ,  the  temperiiture  is  slightly  elevated  after 
^  hearty  meal,  physical   exertiseT  and   during  periods  of  temporary 
t:tritemenL     Fever  Ln  some  eases  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  time 
<rf  menstruation  and  the  ensuing  few  duys.     It  is  frequently  present  at 
UcMm^  only  to  suixside  toward  evening,  or  it  may  be  absent  during 
admiM  the  entire  day,  and  rise  late  in  the  afternoon.     In  rhildren  the 
fUEge  of  tem|jerature  is  usually  higher  than  in   adults,   though  not 
Mwa>^.    At  the  other  extreme  of  life  the  fever  is  proportionately  lower 
aad  sometimes  absent  altogether,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  at-tive 
mliereiilous  process.     A  diuj-nal  range  of  temperatui-e,  which  maintains 
aaavenige  mmewhat  above  nornmL  without  assignable  cause>  should 
Aran  suspicion  toward  a  tuberculous  involvement,  even  if  accompany- 
ing sjinptoaus  are  exceedingly  indefinite. 


ACCELEHATION  OF  THE  PULSE 

There  is  often  no  characteristic  change  in  the  pulse  during  the  incipient 
stii^  nf  consumption,  it  being  apparentl}^  normal  in  very  many  cases, 
^metimes,  however,  changes  occur  during  the  incipiency  of  the  infec- 
t^un.  and  even  before  a  tiemoustrable  bacillarv^  stage.  The  pulse  is  often 
of  loff  tension,  weak,  iiTi table,  or  rapid.  Tachycardia,  from  unknown 
j^4Ui?e,  L^  particularly  suggestive  of  tuLierculous  infection.  While  the 
benrt  aiid  uorta  are  perhaps  of  small  ^vie  m  such  cases*  as  stated  by 
Brehnw,  tlinical  verification  is  seldom  possible.  The  pulse  is  subject 
totmiderable  %'ariation  as  a  result  of  comparatively  trifling  conditions, 
^  slight  exertion,  animated  conversation,  or  other  causes  of  nervous 
Bnt-itioiL  A  factor  of  some  importance  \s  the  irritabilit}'  and  accelera- 
tion of  tlie  pulse  upon  change  of  position,  although  at  rest  it  may  api>ear 
entirely  normal.  This  vie\\^  is  tiirectlv'  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those 
Y^o  Kiaintaiii  that  the  characteristics  of  the  pulse  are  unmodified  by 
"^ee  nf  position.  Acceleriition  accompan3'ing  pyrexia  is  of  less 
^fi^anee  than  that  which  ix*sults  from  emotional  excesses  suggesting 
^^mm  rardiac  instability. 

EXPLORATION  OF  THE  CHEST 

The  results  of  physical  examiiiation,  even  in  the  incipiency  of  the 

oisease,  usually  exceed  in  importance  al!  other  features  of  diagnosis* 

•  .♦^ctafletl,  painstaking  examination  immediately  upon  the  development 

in  ^"^^^^^^^i^  symptoms  may  suffice  to  establish  a  diagnosis  considerably 

ofth  ^**^^  of  the  appearance  of  bacilli.     Unfortunately,  exploration 

^  ^^^horax  is  often  deferred  until  a  provisional  diagnosis  has  become 

P^^tif  ff^j^  fi,^  rational  s^^mptoms. 

fif'ient**^  important  to  emphasii^e  the  necessity'  of  a  more  strict  and  con- 

jgUQ_*^*Us  adherence  to  t!ie  principles  of  physical  diagnosis,  which  are 

i)  ^^'    in   so   many   instances.     Attention    should   again    l>e    called: 

ig  ^i^  the  delay  in  insisting  upon  physical  examination  until  long  after 

»^      ev^l^jpjjy^Q^  ^f  pronotmced  constitutional  and  pulmonary  impair- 

^^v2)  failure  to  examine  upon  the  bare  skin,  the  presence  of  clothing 

*^lly  preventing  any  approach  to  accurate  results;  (3)  neglect 

legfi^^'^ine  the  entire  chest,  the  bases.  Interscapular  spaces*  and  axillary 

Iftfil^    ^    often  being  overlooked  *  notwithstanding  e\'idences  of  clearly 

"^      ri    *    tu^)erciilous  infection;   (4)  failure  to  utilize  cough  preceding 

inspiration  in  eliciting  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  finer  tubes. 
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The  physical  signs  of  the  various  stages  of  consumption  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  section,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  review 
briefly  a  few  features  pertaining  to  cases  of  incipient  infection.  The 
attention  of  the  examiner  should  be  directed  to  a  possible  retraction 
at  the  apex  and  to  a  localized  retardation  of  respiratory  movements. 
Upon  palpation  he  should  carefully  note  the  existence  of  increased  vocal 
fremitus,  particularly  at  the  left  apex.  The  absence  of  slight  per- 
cussion dulness  must  not  be  misconstrued,  the  tuberculous  process  often 
being  capable  of  recognition  upon  auscultation  considerably  before 
the  evidences  of  consolidation  are  apparent.  Especial  attention  should 
be  given  to  outlining  the  boundaries  of  percussion  resonance  at  the 
apices  in  order  to  determine  the  shrinkage  from  infiltration  or  con- 
traction. Although  the  examiner  must  l)e  on  the  alert  to  recognize 
minor  changes  upon  auscultation,  even  before  the  appearance  of 
moisture,  the  presence  of  unilateral  apical  rdles  are  of  especial  signifi- 
cance, and  are  almost  always  pathognomonic  of  consumption.  Con- 
siderable importance  attaches  to  changes  in  the  spoken  and  whispered 
voice.  In  cases  of  slight  infiltration  the  spoken  voice  may  exhibit 
merely  an  increased  intensity  of  vocal  resonance,  but  with  a  greater 
degree  of  consolidation  distinct  bronchophony  is  obtained.  An  ele- 
ment not  always  appreciated  is  an  intensification  of  the  whispered 
voice.  This,  if  present  at  one  apex,  and  particularly  the  left,  suggests 
a  diminution  of  the  air-content  of  recent  or  remote  tuberculous  origin. 
The  presence  of  moist  r&les,  percussion  dulness,  increased  fremitus, 
or  vocal  resonance,  with  unusual  intensification  of  the  whispered  voice, 
are  more  or  less  easy  of  recognition  in  comparison  with  the  finer  devia- 
tions from  normal  respiratory  sounds.  For  the  detection  of  the  latter 
changes  the  utmost  concentration  of  the  mind,  added  to  a  somewhat 
extended  experience,  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  customary  to 
describe  the  modifications  of  pitch,  intensity,  quality,  and  rhythm  of 
the  apical  respiration  as  bronchovesicular.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  deviation  from  the  normal  vesicular  respiration  in  early  phthisis 
which  does  not  entail  changes  conforming  to  this  type  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  event  of  very  slight  pathologic  change  involving  the 
mucosa  of  the  finer  tulles  there  may  l)e  noted  but  slight  modification  of 
the  normal  respiration.  The  vesicular  clement  markedly  predominates 
over  the  bronchial  without  appreciable  abnormality  in  the  pitch, 
intensity,  or  duration  of  the  expiratory  sound.  The  change  from  the 
normal  may  relate  exclusively  to  the  inspiration,  and  partake  merely 
of  a  roughening  of  the  sound,  produced  by  the  thickened  mucosa,  which 
impedes  the  free  entrance  of  air.  This  may  represent  one  of  the  very 
first  auscultatory  signs  of  incipient  phthisis,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  any  considerable  obstruction  of  tlie  lumen  can  exist  without 
likewise  interfering  with  expiration,  prolonging  its  sound,  and  raising 
the  pitch  to  some  extent.  The  inspiratory  sound  in  some  cases  may  be 
interrupted,  giving  rise  to  the  appellation  ** cog-wheel"  respiration,  but 
this  is  sometimes  recognized  among  the  non-tuberculous. 

As  has  been  explained,  modifications  of  the  respiratory  sounds 
discoverable  at  the  left  apex  are  possessed  of  much  greater  significance 
than  at  the  right  on  account  of  the  normal  disparity  between. the  two 
sides.  If  these  signs  are  detected  at  the  left  apex,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  pathognomonic  of  a  tuberculous  process.  The  presence  of  unilateral 
rdles  at  either  apex  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.    They  may  be 
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present  in  the  morning  and  disappear  in  the  afternoon,  only  to  recur 
upon  the  following  day.  Indistinct  and  indefinite  rdles  may  assume 
greater  prominence  following  the  temporary  administration  of  potassium 
iodid. 

Through  the  detailed  application  of  the  principles  of  palpation, 
auscultation,  and  percussion,  irrespective  of  the  newer  and  special 
aids  to  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  tuberculous  process  may  be  recog- 
nized in  many  instances  prior  to  positive  bacteriologic  evidences. 

SPUTUM  EXAMINATIONS 

The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  furnishes  the  most 
convincing  proof  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  pulmonary  affection.  While 
their  presence  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence,  their  non- 
recognition,  save  by  an  expert  after  repeated  examinations,  does  not 
preclude  their  existence  in  the  sputum.  Their  demonstrable  absence 
from  a  single  specimen,  even  following  an  exhaustive  search  in  accor- 
dance with  a  careful  technic,  affords  no  absolute  information  as  to 
the  non-tuberculous  character  of  the  affection.  The  all  too  prevalent 
habit  of  delaying  the  diagnosis  of  consumption  until  the  appearance 
of  the  bacillus  is  a  practice  calculated  to  relieve  the  physician  of  a  portion 
of  his  ostensible  responsibility,  but  in  reality  this  constitutes  a  technical 
evasion  of  his  moral  obligation  to  the  patient.  The  most  pernicious 
feature  of  a  diagnosis,  founded  exclusively  upon  the  discovery  of  bacilli, 
relates  to  »the  unnecessary  delay  before  remedial  measures  are  adopted. 
This  laxity  is  fraught  with  very  considerable  danger  to  the  invalid, 
who,  resting  in  a  position  of  false  security,  loses  not  only  valuable  time, 
but  a  measure  of  opportunity  as  well,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  arrest 
after  the  so-called  open  stage  of  tuberculosis  has  developed.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  certain  burden  of  responsibility  imposed  upon  the 
physician,  who  assumes  to  diagnose  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without 
incontrovertible  bacillary  evidence  of  its  existence.  This  obtains 
particularly  on  account  of  the  radical  advice  necessarily  given  with 
reference  to  methods  of  living,  suspension  of  work,  change  of  occu- 
pation, severance  from  family,  and  recourse  to  favorable  climates. 
On  account  of  the  involved  responsibility  and  through  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  invalid  and  family,  the  clinician  may  often  hesitate 
to  pronounce  sentence  without  the  corrolx)rative  evidence  furnished  by 
bacilli.  In  ca.ses  in  which  the  combined  subjective  symptoms  and 
signs  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  tuberculous  process,  there  can  be  no 
greater  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  than  to  withhold 
the  diagnosis  until  the  appearance  of  bacilli.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  clearly  defined  indications  of  tuberculous  infection,  an 
unqualified  positive  decision  should  not  be  reached  through  the 
uncertain  interpretation  of  a  single  factor,  even  though  possessed  of 
considerable  clinical  interest.  Among  those  who  are  apt  to  pride 
themselves  upon  a  refinement  of  diagnosis,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  advocate  unreservedly  the  rendering  of  an  affirmative 
opinion  entirely  independent  of  the  bacilli.  In  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  of  humanity  it  is  time  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded,  for 
fear  lest,  in  the  midst  of  ultrascientific  enthusiasm  and  through  com- 
mendable pride  in  detailed  clinical  study,  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
may  eventuate  in  ill-sustained  notions,  causing  unnecessary  suffering  and 
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embarrassment  to  the  supposed  pulmonary  invalid.  It  is  well  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  rational  and  moderate  attitude  with 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  bacilli  before  making  an  unqualified 
diagnosis  of  consumption.  Results  which  ultimately  are  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  patient,  relatives,  and  to  the  physician  himself  will  be 
attained  only  through  a  careful  weighing  of  all  the  evidences  presented 
and  a  judicial  determination  of  their  combined  import.  A  practical 
objection  to  withholding  invariably  the  diagnosis  until  the  recognition 
of  bacilli  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
physicians  who,  through  insufficient  training  and  inadequate  technic, 
are  unable  to  detect  bacilli  until  they  are  present  in  large  numbers  and 
the  disease  has  correspondingly  advanced.  Another  though  less  fre- 
quent source  of  error  relates  to  the  detection  of  supposed  tubercle 
bacilli  by  superficial  observers.  It  thus  appears  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  sputum  examination,  no  less  than  of  the  physical  explora- 
tion, depends  upon  the  ability  and  training  of  the  examiner.  The 
selection  of  barren  particles  of  sputum,  the  making  of  a  thick  and 
uneven  smear,  carelessness  in  staining,  insufficient  decolorizing,  and 
haste  in  the  microscopic  search,  are  among  the  more  common  causes  of 
mistaken  conclusions  regarding  the  presence  of  bacilli.  The  manner 
of  examination  previously  described  may  be  modified  by  combining  the 
decolorization  and  the  counterstaining  according  to  the  method  of  Gab- 
bet.  After  the  initial  stain  is  washed  with  water,  this  consists  of  dry- 
ing the  cover-glass  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution  composed  of  25  c.c. 
sulphuric  acid,  100  c.c.  water,  and  2  milligrams  methylene-blue,  follow- 
ing which  the  glass  is  again  washed  and  examined  after  drying.  The 
only  advantage  gained,  which  is  very  slight,  relates  to  the  shortening 
of  the  process,  but  the  results  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  with  the 
method  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  If  the  bacilli  are  found  to  be 
absent  after  several  examinations,  more  conclusive  results  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  sputum  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash  and 
centrifuging. 


CHAPTER  XL 
SPEOAL  AIDS  TO  DIAGNOSIS 

For  general  purposes  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  sufficient 
accuracy  and  celerity  without  recourse  to  the  newer  methods  or  special 
aids.  Delay  has  b^en  occasioned,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  not 
through  inability  to  utilize  these  methods,  but  on  account  of  failure  to 
recognize  the  ample  subjective  and  objective  clinical  data  already 
available.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  an 
exact  and  early  diagnosis  through  the  agency  of  special  methods,  the 
neces.sarv  restrictions  upon  their  employment  placing  them  beyond  the 
immediate  reach  of  the  general  practitioner.  They  may  be  regarded, 
however,  as  of  value  in  very  exceptional  and  obscure  cases.  The 
newer  methods  of  diagnosis  of  special  importance  relate  to  the  use  of 
the  tuberculin  tests,  animal  experimentation^  and  the  Rontgen-rays. 
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kalations  of  tuberculin  for  diagnostic  purposes 
'  devised  vaporisjer  have  recently  been  employed, 
are  insufficient  to  justify  conclusions  other  thaa 
fof  tlie  method. 

ite  scope  of  the  tuberculin  t«st.  when  employed 

fdiapioBtic  purposes,  is  exlremely  small,  and  its 

ifined  exclusively  to  a  few  doubtful  caseB  otliei^ise 

determination,  it,  nevertheless,  is  safe  to  conclude 

emplovnient  in  this  manner  is  not  only  harmless^ 

high  degt^e  of  diagnostic  value. 

f^riant   modfjkaihn  of    the  tul^erculin    test    has  lieen 

Imette  and  Wolff- Eisner,  known  as  the  ophihalmo- 

By    means   of   this   method   the   tuWrculin    test 

valuable  aid  to  diap^nosis,  and  its  careful  employment 

ted  of  all  disagreealile  or  dangerous  features.     The 

which  is  basetl  the  topical  application  of  tuberculin  for 

aiOhrtj  iis  fouml  in  the  local  reaction  exhibited  by  infected 
owing  the  administration  of  the  toxins  of  the  tubercle 
sctnsitiveness  of  the  tissues  was  noted  long  ago  following 
Coch's  old  tuberculin.     While  local  lesions  were  by  no  meaiiB 
!  frequency  of  hyperemia  and  swelling  at  the  site  of  inie<*tion 
[lh<?  subject  of  comment.     Also  in  animal  experimentation  it 
1  3B  stated  in  other  chapters,  tiiat  in  many  instances  an 
l^iirtial  immunity  after  primar}^  inoculations  was  sugj^ested  by 
atens*^  local  reaction  attending  the  second  injections.   Reference 
the  cliapter  upon  Inmuinity  to  the  action  of  the  toxic  sub- 
tlip  presence  of  the  tul>erculouK  foci  of  infected  individuals. 
Ji>j>rnt-nt  of  local  lesions  following  the  subcutaneous  employ- 
Jtuficrrulin  suggested  a  iTSponse  of  the  tissue-cells  as  a  result 
(firpiive  products  from  the  foci  of  infection. 
Ir^t  practical  application  of  these  principles  of  local  reaction  in 
UK  iv:tJ^  ma  tie  hy  von  Pirquet.  \vho,  after  scarification,  made  top- 
fcufion  of  tuberculin  and  noted  local issed  swelling  and  congestion 
Jnus  chihlren.    Caimctte  subsequently  utilized  the  same  princi- 
j>( living  tulierculin  to  the  conjunctiva.     By  the  use  of  95  per 
l>hol  he  precipitated  the  tuberculous  toxins   from   Koch's  old 
After  dr\in^  and  dilution  with  1  t>er  cent,  sterile  water  or 
It  solution,  one  drop  was  instilled  into  the  eye*     In  from  three 
Ftaun*  this  was  followed  in  tuferculous  individuals  by  a  local 
^Ti,  varying  from  a  slight  i-eilness  of  the  caruncle  to  an  inteng 
pia  of  the  (conjunctiva,  with  considerable  secretion  and  at  times^ 
the  iids.    The  reaction  remained  well  defined  for  three  oe 
%  hni  rarely  per-sistlng  for  lonp:er  than  a  week.     Among  non*] 
iti»  individuals  either  a  negative  result  %va5?  nnteri  nr  else  lb| 
ras  mild  and  of  short  duration.     TIte  tej4t  '  lied 

r:0'le  uum1)er  of  observers^  who  have  rc|  .  ..,   .,\v  ini 

_ifnrm  results  corroborative  of  the  conch^HiofiR  ^  ^^aluictt 
Fha»  recently  mpoitod  his  observations  ron*^  'tfirac 

Icfit,  as  made  upon  137  cases,  including  ftT  y  I>r8J 

4ey,   ^XJIen,  Twitchelb   Brown,   and    FiaMib*  \\    tbtl 

iuals  kno^Ti  to  Fie  tlefinitely  tuhercidou>  >  >»itive| 

the  only  exr*eptions  being  a  case  of  nv  ^in,  a  I 

Ding  treated  with  tuberculin,  and  a  doub  ''aleclj 
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or  two  days'  duration,  consisting  of  chill,  headache,  pain  in  back,  limbs, 
and  joints,  nausea  and  vomiting,  malaise,  and  general  restlessness.  These 
symptoms  usually  subside  after  a  few  hours.  A  local  reaction,  which  is 
capable  of  recognition,  is  of  more  significance  than  the  general  disturb- 
ance. While  the  local  manifestations  are  often  of  pronounced  character 
in  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  bones,  joints,  glands,  and  testicle, 
the  detection  of  definite  change  in  the  areas  of  pulmonary  infection  is 
not  always  possible.  My  experience  with  the  old  tuberculin  for  diagnos- 
tic purposes  has  been  very  limited,  having  used  the  test  as  a  last  resort 
in  but  a  very  few  doubtful  cases.  Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded, 
however,  to  witness  marked  local  reaction  following  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bacilli  emulsion  for  therapeutic  purposes.  During  the 
past  year  this  agent  has  been  given  extended  employment  in  selected 
cases.  Thus  means  have  been  acquired  for  a  study  of  the  local  reaction 
in  a  few  conspicuous  instances.  In  connection  with  the  not  uncommon 
aggravation  of  cough  and  the  added  amount  of  expectoration  there  has 
been  found  in  some  instances  upon  auscultation  a  temporary  increase 
of  moisture  in  infected  areas.  With  the  bacilli  emulsion  I  have  not 
been  able  to  detect  an  appreciable  modification  of  the  former  respirar 
tory  sounds,  but  this  is  reported  to  have  been  recognized  at  times  after 
injection  of  the  old  tuberculin. 

In  making  use  of  the  diagnostic  test  tlie  beginning  dose  should 
not  exceed  ^^  of  a  milligram,  although  some  clinicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  initial  doses  of  two  or  three  milligrams.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  to  \>e  gained  by  adopting  the  larger  dose  in  the  begin- 
ning, which  in  many  cases  results  in  extreme  discomfort  to  the  patient 
and  presents  certain  elements  of  danger.  If  there  is  no  reaction  following 
its  initial  administration,  a  second  dose  may  be  given  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  during  which  time  the  temperature  should  \ye  recorded 
with  care  in  the  same  manner  as  prior  to  the  first  injection.  In  case  of 
failure  to  react  after  smaller  doses  they  may  \ye  gradually  increased 
up  to  six  or  seven  milligrams.  It  is  not  advisable  to  exceed  this  dose 
in  any  event,  and  very  rarely  justifiable  to  resort  to  over  two  or  three 
milligrams.  The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  doses  is  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  gradual  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  system 
and  the  consequent  failure  to  secure  reaction.  An  intelligent  use  of 
the  tuberculin  demands  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  care  in  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  dose.  This  arises  partly  from  the  necessity  of  diluting  the 
crude  product.  It  is  well  to  make  the  dilution  at  the  time  of  its  admin- 
istration, as  the  product  becomes  inert  after  remaining  diluted  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours,  although  some  continue  its  use  for  two  weeks 
after  it  has  been  prepared.  The  best  method  of  dilution  is  the  use  of 
0.5  per  cent,  of  phenol  in  distilled  water.  All  the  appliances  employed 
in  its  administration,  which  include  the  syringe,  tubes,  pipets,  etc., 
should  be  made  absolutely  sterile  by  boiling,  preceding  each  injection. 
The  most  rigid  aseptic  precautions  are  necessary  to  avoid  the  unpleasant 
consequences  of  infection.  Those  who  make  frequent  use  of  the 
tuberculin  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes  are  found  to  favor 
various  sites  for  the  point  of  injection,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
this  is  of  special  moment.  It  is  usually  better  to  make  the  injection 
deeply  into  the  muscle  of  the  back  rather  than  subcutaneously.  The 
skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  rendered  aseptic  with  alcohol 
or  ether.     A  sterile  pad  should  cover  the  point  of  injection  for  at  least 
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trenty-Zour  houis.  Inh^.^tions  of  tuberculin  for  diagnostic  purposes 
by  means  of  a  specially  devised  vaporizer  have  recently  been  employed, 
but  the  results  thus  far  are  insufficient  to  justify  conclusions  other  than 
as  to  the  convenience  of  the  method. 

While  the  legitimate  s<H>pe  of  the  tuberculin  test,  when  employed 
subcutaneously  for  dijkznf^tic  purposes,  is  extremely  small,  and  its 
fidd  of  usefulness  connned  exclusively  to  a  few  doubtful  cases  otherwise 
incapable  of  precise  determination,  it,  nevertheless,  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  its  intelligent  employment  in  this  manner  is  not  only  harmless, 
but  possessed  of  a  hish  decree  of  diagnostic  value. 

A  leceni  imporuifil   ntodifxcation  of   the  tuberculin    test    has  been 
introduced  by  Calmette  and  Wolff- Eisner,  known  as  the  ophthalmo^ 
tuberculin   reaction.     By   means   of   this   method   the   tulwrculin   tost 
represents  a  most  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  and  its  cai^eful  employ  men  t 
seems  to  be  divested  of  all  disagreeable  or  dangerous  fciitui^es.     The 
principle  upon  which  is  based  the  topical  application  of  tul)erculin  for 
diagnostic  purposes  is  found  in  the  local  reaction  exhibited  by  infected 
individuals  following  the  administration  of  the  toxins  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.     This  sensitiveness  of  the  tissues  was  noted  long  ago  following 
the  use  of  Koch's  old  tuberculin.     While  local  lesions  were  by  no  means 
uniform,  the  frequency  of  hj-peremia  and  swelling  at  the  site  of  injection 
was  often  the  subject  of  comment.     Also  in  animal  experimentation  it 
was  noted,  as  stated  in  other  chapters,  that  in  many  instances  an 
acquired  partial  immunity  after  primary  inoculations  was  suggested  by 
the  more  intense  local  reaction  attending  the  second  injections.  Kefereiico 
is  made  in  the  chapter  upon  Immunity  to  the  action  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  presence  of  the  tuberculous  foci  of  infected  individuals. 
The  development  of  local  lesions  following  the  subcutaneoiis  employ- 
ment of  tul)erculin  suggested  a  response  of  the  tissue-cells  as  a  result 
of  the  absorptive  products  from  the  foci  of  infection. 

The  first  practical  application  of  these  principles  of  local  reaction  in 
tuberculosis  was  made  by  von  Pirquet,  who,  after  scarification,  made  top- 
ical application  of  tuberculin  and  noted  localized  swelling  and  congcMt  ion 
in  tuberculous  children.  Calmette  subsequently  utilized  the  siinie  princi- 
ples by  applying  tuberculin  to  the  conjunctiva.  By  the  iiw*  of  95  per 
cent,  alcohol  he  precipitated  the  tuberculous  toxins  from  Koch's  old 
tuberculin.  After  dr\4ng  and  dilution  with  1  per  cent.  steril(»  water  or 
normal  salt  solution,  one  drop  was  instilled  into  the  eye.  In  from  threo 
to  eight  hours  this  was  followed  in  tuberculous  individuals  by  a  loc/il 
reaction,  varying  from  a  slight  redness  of  the  caruncle  to  an  intonne 
hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  considerable  secretion  iind  at  tinieH 
edema  of  the  lids.  The  reaction  remained  well  defined  for  three  or 
four  days,  but  rarely  persisting  for  longer  than  a  W(H'k.  Among  non- 
tuberciiious  individuals  either  a  negative  result  was  noted  or  else  the 
reaction  was  mild  and  of  short  duration.  The  test  hus  Ix^en  applied  hy 
a  considerable  number  of  observers,  who  have  report(»d  in  the  main 
fairly  uniform  results  corroborative  of  the  conchisions  of  Calnu'tte. 
Baldwin  has  recently  reported  his  observations  concerning  the  ('fficacy 
of  this  test,  as  made  upon  137  cases,  including  62  ol)S(»rved  by  1>»h. 
Trembley,  Allen,  Twitchell,  Brown,  and  Rathbun.  Nearly  all  the 
individuals  knowTi  to  be  definitely  tuberculous  displayed  a  posit  iv(» 
reaction,  the  only  exceptions  being  a  case  of  miliary  tiiberculosis,  a 
patient  being  treated  with  tuberculin,  and  a  doubtful  case  with  healed 
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lesion  of  long  standing.  Of  the  doubtful  cases,  only  about  one-fourtl 
rEsponileti  positively  to  the  test,  while  approximately  a  like  proportioc 
of  apparently  healthy  persons  exhibited  a  definite  reaction.  Tw( 
strengths  of  a  filtered  sterile  normal  salt  solution  were  used,  and  t 
measured  drop  representing  U.02.5  c.€.  was  instilled  by  means  of  i 
throttled  eyenlropper*  The  solutions  were  sterili^ied  bj'  boiling 
after  being  sealed  in  small  glass  tubes.  A  0.5  per  cent,  solution  wa. 
employed  in  one  eye,  and  in  the  e\'ent  of  a  negati^'e  reaction  a  th^p  o 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  inslilleti  iiito  the  other  eye  after  a  lapse  of  forty 
eight  hours.  The  reports  of  man}^  observers  indicate  that  the  reactioi 
is  valuable,  but  not  entirely  infallible, 

Cohn  reports  that  eight  out  of  tw^elve  tj'phoid  patients  reacta 
positively  to  instillation  of  the  tuljerculin.  His  own  observations  aa* 
the  experiments  upon  310  patients  tested  at  Fraenkel's  clinic  points 
the  value  of  a  positive  reaction  as  presumptive  evidence  of  tuberculodf 
The  reaction  was  obtained  more  frequently  in  patients  in  the  earl; 
stages  of  tuberculosis  than  in  those  with  far-atlvanc^ed  infection.  Thirty 
eight  out  of  forty-one  patients  with  mcipient  or  moderate  infectioj 
responded  to  tlie  test,  while  Ijut  two  out  of  forty-five  in  the  later  stage 
displayed  a  positive  reaction.  This  suggests  strongly  that  a  negativ 
response  is  possessed  of  but  little  value.  Webster  and  Kilpatric 
report  a  positive  reaction  in  all  individtials  having  tuljerde  bacil 
in  the  sputum,  and  conclude  that  the  reaction  is  of  but  little  value  i 
the  doubtful  cases,  two  individuals  apparently  well  displaying  a  posiiiv 
reaction.  Downes,  from  an  experient^e  with  tw^enty-four  cases,  is  led  t 
regard  the  test  as  of  considerable  value,  as  does  Franke*  MacLennai 
Mallan,  and  Alessantln,  the  two  latter  being  inclined  to  attach  mot 
importance  to  its  reliability  than  many  observers. 

My  own  experience  with  tlie  ophthalmotulierculin  test  has  bee 
llmitetl  in  its  application  to  forty-t.w*o  cases.  The  physical  and  hm 
teriologic  fintUngs  were  clearly  unmLstakable  in  twenty-seven  patient 
the  tuberculin  reaction  l>eing  positive  in  every  instance.  The  diagnos 
was  doubtful  in  fifteen  cases,  ami  of  these,  four  responded  possitively  t 
the  tuberculin  te.st,  while  eleven  exhibited  no  reaction  whatever.  C 
the  latter  rmmljer,  the  family  history^  opportunities  for  exposure*  prev 
ous  history,  and  subjective  symptoms  suggested  strongly  the  pussibilit 
of  a  tuberculous  infection  despite  negati\'e  results  of  physicul  exam 
nation*  In  muny  of  these  cases  a  provisional  diagnosis  of  tul>ereulos 
had  previously  been  made.  Of  the  four  rlouljtful  cases  who  presentc 
a  positive  reaction  to  the  ophthalmotul>erculin  test,  a  definite  diagnos 
seemed  impossil>le  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  signs  or  bacteriolog 
evidences.  Varying  degrees  of  reaction  were  exhibited  among  the  twenty 
seven  patients,  responding  positively.  In  tlie  latter  cases  the  i  per  cen 
solution  of  precipitatetl  tu1>erculin  was  invariably  employed*  the  resul 
ing  inflammation  lie  sag  ver>'^  pronovmced  in  five  instances  and  lasting  f( 
several  days.  The  1  f>er  cent,  solution  %v as  used  only  lipon  patient:^  wl 
did  not  react  to  the  initial  test.  A  drop  was  instilled  into  the  other  e^ 
after  an  interval  of  two  days,  but  in  no  instance  w^as  a  reaction  not< 
upon  the  employment  of  the  stronger  solution.  An  interesting  featu 
w^as  the  delay  of  the  reaction  in  a  few  cases.  In  one  case  the  conjun 
tival  inflammation  did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirty~6 
hours,  and  in  several  tlie  maximum  intensity  of  the  reaction  appejin 
Bot  until  after  eighteen  houi^.     Fifteen  patients  submitting  to  the  op 
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thalmotuberculin  test  had  been  subjected  for  variable  periods  to  small 
weekly  injections  of  bacilli  emulsion.  Of  these,  ten  exhibited  a  much 
slighter  reaction  than  those  not  subjected  to  tuberculin  therapy.  The 
test  was  not  employed  upon  any  individuals  who  were  presumably  well. 
Despite  the  comparatively  small  number  of  patients  to  whom  the  test 
was  applied,  the  results  thus  far  have  seemed  to  oSer  abundant  evidence 
as  to  its  value  in  doubtful  cases. 

experihents  upon  animals 

The  introduction  of  suspected  sputum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
or  tissues  of  animals  constitutes  a  special  means  of  diagnosis  which 
in  the  past  has  been  employed  to  some  extent.  This  is  attended  with 
some  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time,  and  is  scarcely  practicable  in 
general  practice.  Further,  the  cases  are  exceedingly  rare  which  demand 
ultimate  recourse  to  this  method.  When  this  is  actually  true,  how- 
ever, it  may  happen  in  some  cases  that  a  precise  determination  of 
the  condition  is  permitted  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  animal  test. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  midst  of  obscure  non- 
progressive pulmonary  conditions.  The  test  is  made  by  the  injection 
of  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  the  suspected  fluid  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  the  guinea-pig,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  expectoration  upon 
a  sterile  platinum  loop  into  a  pocket  produced  by  the  separation  of  the 
skin  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  either  event  the  hair  is  shaved 
from  a  small  area  surrounding  the  site  of  the  operation,  which  is  per- 
formed under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  animal  killed  after 
six  or  eight  weeks  will  show,  in  positive  cases,  pathologic  evidences  of  a 
tuberculous  infection.  The  unfortunate  delay  in  securing  definite 
information  is  said  to  have  been  overcome  recently  by  injecting  suspected 
material  into  the  mammary  glands  of  guinea-pigs  or  rabbits  which  are 
suckling  their  young.  Experiments  performed  by  Larier,  Ronzoni, 
and  Hirschbom  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  loco 
after  a  delay  of  only  five  to  ten  days,  owing  to  the  favorable  medium 
afforded  for  growth. 

It  is  well  to  reiterate  that  the  utility  of  the  special  aids  to  diagnosis 
is  confined  to  relatively  few  cases,  and  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  available  evidence  is  amply  sufficient  to  permit  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  use  of  some  of  the  newer  methods  demands  a  complicated  apparatus 
and  a  considerable  experience.  Tuberculin,  the  Rontgen  rays,  and 
guinea-pigs  are  not  always  within  the  reach  of  the  general  practitioner, 
and  their  usefulness  may  be  safely  reserved  for  cases  exceptionally 
obscure.  Other  special  methods  of  diagnosis  have  been  recommended 
from  time  to  time,  but  their  use  is  attended  with  much  variability  in 
results,  rendering  them  of  but  little  practical  value. 

THE  RONTGEN  RAYS 

The  beginning  deposit  of  tubercle  is  not  always  attended  i^ith  suf- 
ficient consolidation  to  disclose,  in  the  radiograph,  evidence  of  struc- 
tural differences.  The  existence  of  an  appreciable  deviation  from  the 
normal  shadow  presupposes  an  antecedent  pathologic  change  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues.  Provided  there  is  no  unilateral  localized  increase 
of  density  observed  upon  transillumination,  this  absence  of  asymmetric 
change  may  be  assumed  to  indicate  the  non-existence  of  any  gross 
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tissue  abnormality.  On  the  other  hand,  a  structural  lesion  sufficient 
to  show  a  distinct  shadow  change  is  often  preceded  by  such  sub- 
jective and  ol^jective  signs  as  will  warrant  an  unqualified  diag- 
nosis.    The  use  of  the  fluoroscope  is  admittedly  of  some  aid  in  afford- 


KIk.  44. —Posterior  view.  Well-marked  thickening  of  rigJit  mediastinal  pleura,  exerting  pro- 
iionnotMl  tmctioM  at  right  apex.  Hhrinkuge  of  a^ex  a.s  recognized  by  physical  ."ignM  nuggeHting  tuuer- 
culou.-i  involvement.  The  thickening  of  media-stinal  pleura  somewhat  Hmulates  aortic  aneur>'8m. 
(Compare  with   Fig.  .JT.) 

ing  an  opportunity  to  note  the  delayed  or  diminished  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.  This  has  l>een  reported  by  several  us  characteristic  of 
the  very  incipient  stage  of  apical  involvement.  It  may  be  present, 
however,  in  cases  of  long-standing  pleural  adhesions  and  certain  abdomi- 
nal conditions  interfering  with  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm.     In 
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such  cases  this  sign  is,  of  course,  devoid  of  any  special  significance.  I 
have  observed  a  material  retardation  in  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
upon  one  side,  without  the  slightest  obtainable  evidence  of  tuberculous 
infection.  Some  have  reported,  as  a  result  of  transillumination,  a 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  heart  in 


R^.  45. — Posterior  view.  Slight  tuberculous  infiltration  at  right  apex  in  spite  of  normal  apical 
percu«9ion  outline,  as  nhown  in  Fig.  6-  Also  marked  thickening,  probably  glanuular,at  root  of  right 
lung.    Heart  small  in  siie.  displaced  upward  and  to  the  right.     Note  peculiar  configuration  of  nb^. 

consumptives.  While  this  is  of  clinical  interest  in  yielding  confirmatory 
evidence  of  previously  entertained  impressions,  such  recognition  per 
se  is  insufficient  to  justify  an  assumption  as  to  the  existence  of  early 
tuberculosis.  In  the  same  way  it  may  he  added  that  while  wonderfully 
accurate  and  valuable  information  may  be  secured  as  to  the  extent  and 
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nature  of  the  structural  changes  in  advanced  phthisis,  this  constitutes 
no  evidence  as  to  the  invariable  utility  of  the  x-ray  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses in  incipient  cases  without  pronounced  lesions. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  use  of  the  llontgen  rays  for  intra- 
thoracic diagnosis  is  the  necessity  of  their  exclusive  employment  by 


Fi|^.  46. — PoHterior  view.  Very  slight  thickening  left  apex.  Moderate  thickening  at  right 
apex  with  tuberculous  infiltration  extending  to  fourth  rib.  Note  the  peculiar  curve  of  ribs  in  upper 
part  of  picture.     Heart  small,  partially  obscured,  and  displaced  sliglttly  to  the  left. 

experts.  Only  in  such  hands  may  it  be  possible  to  secure  sufficient 
detailed  definition  to  permit  of  correct  interpretations.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  necessary  detail  the  time  of  exposure  should  be  as  short 
as  possible,  and  the  chest  should  l)e  at  rest. 


Fek  -i^  —p. '-1  ••'.■'■   ■•■i-'V       -!   ':,!  ttibprc-uli>ii  -  •  :'li  apex,  wit'  -"'imnftted 

lutxiTiiJiiiiA  itLtii  LLz  ii  L  t  i  'J  i '  r ,  1  r  Li  S  lii  d  upp*^  r  1 11  *' ,  J  i : '   '      . !      i     :    -    A  rro w  in  dJCrt '  I  remnanta 

of  «*r¥icaj  gftitT^-     (For  fuller  drsjcriptlon  of  thi;*  C4ii^«  ^t^e  p.  421.)    Heart  amall  and  puUcd  upward. 


^ 


Fltf.  49h — Poflt*ri^r  view,  We'jl-di^fined  tuberculou-  infiUrTitioii  Ai  eh«  toot  of  *-n 
with  c5fjm[>Jete  absr-iu'S  of  physipnl  si|fn.«i,  in  ti  palicrit  pxhibitinK  progrcsi^ive  la^  of  wiIl 
tBiupcruture  cluVAtiun.      Hisarl  dispmccd  slightly  tu  the  righu 


the  results  of  physical  examination  with  reference  to  small  drcum- 
smhed  effusiDns,  pulmnnary  favitie«^.  and  suspectefi  metliastinal  gjands. 
As  a,  rule,  the  inform  at  ion  ^serured  has  been  strikingly  conrliisive.  A^ 
result  of  this  inquiry,  however,  previous  t"on\nctions  as  to  the  slight 
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Fig.  50. — Poeterior  view.     Moderate  tuberculous  infiltration  each  apex,  more  pronounced  at  right. 
Heart  displaced  slightly  to  the  left. 


Fig.  61. — Posterior  view.     Peribronchial  infiltration,  right  interscapular  readon,  corroborative  of 
phyiieal  signs,  which  consist  of  very  fine  clicks  at  end  of  inspiration  following  a  cough. 

17 
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prat*tlcal  value  of  the  x-niy  in  the  diagnosis  of  vertf  incipltTit  cssm 
without  well-defined  structural  lesions,  have  been  substantiaUy  ron- 
firmed.  Though  transillumination  of  the  chest  has  not  Ijeen  fouiiil 
to  be  of  great  utility  for  the  purposes?  of  early  diagnosis,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  it  has  affortled  in  some  advanced  stages  information  of  a 


¥\ft.  52. — Posterior  view.  Modemtp  tuberculous  tiifiUrattoti,  butli  hm^,  i^Utrhtly  iiioi*  mAritwl 
at  Ipft  ap«x^  Thickcding  of  mediiuitinsl  pleum.  Heart  #;tnJiU,^  p&niiiliy  obscured,  »iilI  4\*plAt»^ 
upward. 

higiily  important  nature.  Decided  value  has  attached  to  its  employ- 
ment corroborative  of,  or  supplement aiy  to,  the  results  of  physical 
examination.  It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  several  ca-'^s  of  slirfil 
but  tmdoul>ted  infection,  upon  the  basis  of  physical  m/^ns,  were  foiintl 
to  exhibit  nt)  appreciable  shadow  variation.  Upon  the  other  hand. 
although  the  physicd  examination  in  some  instances  disdoi^d  signs 
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Hf.  53. — Posterior  view.  Widely  disseminated  tuberculous  infection  of  the  left  lun^,  without 
«INcal  involvement.  Note  peculiar  mottled  appearance,  suKgesting  possible  miliary  infection.  This 
case  is  of  interest  in  viewofthe  uniform  absence  of  shadow  at  the  apices,  despite  disparity  in  the  per- 
cussion outlines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30. 


.  54. — Posterior  view.     Extensive  tuberculous  infiltration  involving  almost  the  entire  left 
*^ote  peculiar  mottling  in  scapular  region.     Slight  involvement  at  right  apex  and  at  root  of 
nght  lung.     Physical  signs  denote  cavity  in  left  upper  lung,  as  suggested  in  the  radiograph.     Com- 
pare with  Fig.  13,  page  163. 


lung. 


I 


of  an  exceedingly  definite  character,  apparently  permiltmg:  conclusi^ift 
interpretations,  the  rudfograpli  revealed  a  surprising  diverje^ence  Iram 
the  clinical  finding.  The  lack  of  corre^spondence  between  the  fKsuIti 
of  the  physical   and  x-ray  examinations  related  particularly  to  tha 


Fi)^,  55.— Posterior  view.  MoH^mte  luberculous  infiltration  of  both  apioes.  Cavily  sIjev  of  itf 
a  I  fi  K^  t  apex ,  \\'elUdefi  n  pd  t  hi  c  ken  i  n  n:  o  f  mi?d  (as  t  i  n  aJ  pi  pij  no  p^c  t  widi  ti  t  abo  ve  ctd  vi  t^l^,  «i  Ui  gtm^ 
eat  brfiiidrh  at  Jevd  oT  rlHVJde*  Tubemiious  jdund  nt  junction  of  fti:tth  nb  with  vprtdjm,  u  indi- 
caIcmI  by  &rruw»     Heart  M&all,  pfti^iially  obAPiired,  and  dinplnced  upward. 

determination  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart i  the  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  cavities,  and  the  det-ection  of  bronchiij  glands. 

Slight  and  e%'en  moderate  cardiac  displacement  from  the  traction 
incident  to  fibroua  tissue  proliferation  wtis  foimd  in  several  cases,  when 
Biich  condition  was  not  suggested  upon  physical  examination.  This 
^m  especiall}^  true  of  upward  displacement  resulting  from  marked 
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fibrosis  of  the  mediastinal  pleura.  It  is  well  understood  that  certain 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accurate  physical  diagnosis  are  incident  to 
the  anatomic  location  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heart  beneath 
and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  to  its  frequent  denudation  upon 


Fig.  56. — Poaterior  view, 
tissue  contractile  change, 
with  left.   SUj  ■     ■ 

drcumscribed 

Compare  with  Fig.  102. 


Extensive  tuberculous  involvement  of  right  base,  with  connective- 
iile  change.  Note  height  to  which  diaphragm  ascends  on  right  side,  as  compared 
ht  involvement  of  ri^ht  apex.  Slight  tuDerculous  infiltration,  left  upper  lung.  Note 
area  simulating  cavity.     Heart  small,  partially  obscured,  and  displaced  to  right. 


the  left  side  by  pulmonary  shrinkage.  This  often  increases  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness  in  tuberculous  patients  to  a  very  material  extent. 
Several  times  I  have  experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  without  the  aid 
of  the  x-ray  in  determining  with  precision  between  a  displaced  and  a 
dilated  or  hypertrophied  organ.    The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  correct 
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Fig.  57. — Posterior  view.    Exteiuuve  tuberculous  involvement,  entire  left  lung,  in  negro.     Process 
has  undergone  complete  arrest.    Comi>are  with  Fig.  03. 


Fig.  58. — Posterior  view.  Pronounced  thickening  of  mediastinal  pleura,  with  infiltration  uf  righl 
apex.  Physical  signs  strongly  suggestive  of  pulmonary  cavity.  Second  and  third  ribs  on  the  right 
previously  resected  in  order  to  permit  collapse  of  cavity.  No  cavity  discoverable  in  picture.  Com- 
pare with  Fig.  169. 
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diflferentiation  between  simple  displacemeiit,  among  consumptives, 
and  changes  in  size  incident  to  adherent  pericardium  and  other  causes, 
are  enhanced  by  the  morbid  pulmonary  change  sometimes  present 
in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  heart  itself,  often  obscuring  the  results 


Fig.  59. — Posterior  view.  Well-marked  infiltration  of  right  lung,  particularly  pronounced  at 
the  root.  Abo  infiltration  of  the  left  lung  at  the  same  level,  with  marked  thickening  above  the  base 
of  the  heart. 


of  percussion.  In  such  cases  the  use  of  the  x-ray  has  been  shown  to  be 
of  inestimable  value  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Short  exposures  are 
necessary  for  the  accurate  study  of  the  heart,  otherwise,  on  account  of 
the  carcUac  pulsation,  there  is  lost  a  sharp  definition  of  outline.  Very 
short  exposures  of  from  one-half  to  one-fifth  of  a  second,  however,  are 
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rarely  attended  by  satisfactory  results,  save  in  little  children  or  much 
emaciated  adults.  Perfect  sharpness  of  outline  is  not  indispensable 
in  the  determination  of  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart.  Moderately 
long  exposures  of  from  five  to  twenty  seconds  in  duration,  while  pro- 


Fig.  60. — Poflterior  view.  Well-defined  tuberculous  infiltration,  both  apioes,  more  marked  oa 
the  left.  Pronounced  thickening,  mediastinal  pleura  and  peribronchial  infiltration.  Also  thicken- 
ing of  left  base.     Physical  signs  show  moisture  left  side,  apex  to  base. 


ducing  a  less  clear  definition  of  the  cardiac  boundaiy,  are  occasionally 
required,  especially  in  well-nourished  individuals  and  in  those  of 
considerable  muscular  development.  A  hazy  outline  similar  to  that 
of  a  composite  photograph  is  sometimes  unavoidable  in  skiagraphs  of 


^^^     Y^g  ^i Poatarior  view.     Enttiudve  tuberculous  infiUmtion  of  botti  apii^ea  qn  the  rigfcit^  lo 

^^Bbe  btDtli   rib^  KTid  on  thr  left*  to  the  flt^h.     Heart  ^iilplII,  partifllJy  obsicUFedtt  pulled  upward  n^d 
^^B^IJ:l|^  riEbt-    '  Not  tec  bt^kier  level  ol  difiphni.giii  on  left  ^ide. 

^^  The  einploj'T^eiit  o^  the  x-ray  has  been  of  some  interest  in  the 
dinieal  study  of  pulmonary  excavation.  Wiile  but  few  cavities  have 
appeared  in  the  skiagraphs  which  had  not  been  previously  detected, 
teveraJ  were  noted  by  the  physical  signs  which  subsequently  failed  to 
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materialize  in  the  ar-ray  picture.  This  lack  of  verification  constituted 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  some  cases  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
excavation  seemed  to  have  been  irrefutable.  In  each  case  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  physical  signs  was  occasioned  by  the  existence  of 


Fig.  62. — Poflterior  view.  Extensive  tuberculous  infiltration,  right  lung,  from  second  rib  to 
base,  posteriorly.  As  result  of  well-defined  contractile  change  diaphragm  pulled  upward  and  heart 
of  small  size  and  partially  obscured,  displaced  upward  and  to  right.  Tuberculous  infiltration  of  left 
lung,  from  apex  to  sixth  rib,  posteriorly.  Note  mottling  in  both  lungs.  Cavity  left  upper  back. 
Compare  with  Fig.  101. 

a  localized  area  of  consolidation  directly  over  a  primary  bronchus. 
In  one  case  a  similar  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavity  had  been  made 
previously  by  three  clinicians  of  unusual  skill  in  conducting  physical 
examinations. 
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Bronchial  glands  were  depicted  prominently  in  a  few  pictures  after 
a  diagnoeis  had  been  made  upon  the  basis  oi  the  physical  signs  and 
preb^ure  symptoms.  More  frequently,  however,  they  were  found  in  the 
fildagraph  when  their  presence  had  not  been  anticipated. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  x-ray  picture  occasionally  simulated 
certain  pathologic  conditions  which*  in  fact,  did  not  exist,  notably 
»Drtic  aneurysm  and  pleural  effusion.  As  these  conditions  were 
aasawtHy  absent  upon  the  basis  of  the  pb^^sical  evidences,  it  follows  that 
the  fikiagraphic  findings  per  ae  are  sometimes  snseeptible  of  erroneous 


I 


Kir.  6i.— Posterior  view.  Extensive  tulwirulou^  involvement,  enliro  left  ItiJig,  with  moderate 
iftttk^  al  Ti^hx  apex.  PfxinouTii'e^  rrmtii^t'ijvr-fi^'.uff  ( ohtmrtum  Hiangif?  in  ipft  Jijng^%i-itb  marked 
lleQ^  lhipk«iintfH  Heart  «nmU.  jMiitiully  ol>3Cur<'d,  mrui  dj-idawd  nuticeaibly  to  the  Ml*  SmiUl 
Bvfljw  iKivwa  tblrd  and  fourlb  oud  &(tU  and  Mxtti  rib.^.     Coaipane  willi  Fig.  97. 


eonstnietion  save  In'  an  expert  interpreter.  Tlie  suggestion  of  aneurj^sra 
^'as  occasioned  by  enorniovis  hypertrophy  of  medjasttnal  pleura,  and 
the  Mmuliition  of  pleural  efftision,  by  ext^essive  thickening  and  eontrac- 

'tion  of  the  pleura.  As  n  result  of  this  comparison  of  the  clinical  and 
x-ray  e\idences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosisT  theronclusion  has  been  forced 
that  valuable  supplementary  information  m  offered  by  radiography,  in 
ca^e^  exhibiting  definite  strurttiral  change,  but  that  its  most  importmil 
diagnosrtic   scope  is  limited  to  such   conditions.     A  consitlerable   num- 

^ber  of  interesting  reproductions  are  presented  in  order  to  ilUistrate  this 
t^osition. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  the 
employment  of  the  x-ray  was  of  signal  advantage  as  an  aid  to  the  early 
diagnosis  when  the  physical  findings  admitted  of  reasonable  doubt. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  in  submitting  the  following  radio- 


Fig.  64. — PoPterior  view.  Extensive  tuberculoun  infiltration,  entire  left  lung.  Slight  infil- 
tration, right  apex.  Well-defined  mediaMtinal  gland  at  root  of  right  lung.  Heart  snuill,  partially 
obscured,  and  displaced  to  left. 

graphs,  the  plates  are  selected  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  results  of  physical  examination.  It  is  designed  to 
present  the  x-ray  findings  of  a  few  patients,  in  whom  the  diagnosis  was 
more  or  less  obscure,  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  exploration  of  the 
chest.     In  addition,   there   are  exhibited   radiographs  of  individuals 
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displayitig  well-clefined  physical  evidences  of  active  and  extensive 
tuberculous  infect  ion.  The  patients  comprising  the  series  of  oases,  as 
represented  by  the  radiographs^  do  not  conform  to  any  fixed  type  of 
pulmonajy  tuberculosis,  the  physical  signs  denoting  a  varying  degree 


m£ 


TiK^  A5^ — Pu«»U*rinr  view.     Tuheri^uLoufl  tti  Tilt  rat  ion,  entimlfsft  Umir.  with  pmnounced  pleurul 
iipkaiiftff  ii<t  bftAe.      Note  iiuittlitifc   id  ^cnpulur  nef^iun.     Ufsart  pmall,  pArtJnlly  uth<f3ured,  tiiid  dia- 
tolcft,      Slight  maHralion^  tuot  of  ngdr  limif.     Cavhy  iti  left  upper  back. 


and  character  of  pulmonary  involvement.  Thus  will  be  seen,  from  an 
x-Tux  standpoint t  the  different  pathologic  changes  in  pulmonary  tul^er- 
cuiosis,  from  the  very  incipiency  of  the  diseEise  to  the  advanced  stages. 

The   pathologic   processes  shown  upon  x-ray  exaraination  consist 
of  slight  apical  infiltration,  moderate  tuberculous  consolidation,  localized 
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in  extent,  wide-spread  areas  of  tuberculous  consolidation,  sometimes 
involving  an  entire  lung  and  parts  of  the  other,  diflfering  degrees  of 
pulmonary  excavation,  diffused  tubercle  deposit  in  miliary  tuberculosis, 


Fig.  66. — Posterior  view.  Very  extensive  tuberculoun  infiltration  of  left  lung,  with  well-m«rlced 
fibrouii  tiMue  change,  pulling  the  heart  upward  and  to  the  left.  Note  the  dark  vliadow  occasioned 
by  the  heart  over  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula.  Well-marked  circumscribed  tuberculous  patches 
distributed  through  this  lung,  also  over  the  apex  of  right.  Note  absence  of  heart  sluidow  m  frooi 
of  vertebral  column.     Heart  of  small  sixe.     Compare  with  Fig.  98. 

well-marked  thickeningof  mediastinal  pleura,  often  simulating  aneurysm, 
tuberculous  enlargement  of  tracheobronchial  glands,  contractile  changes 
incident  to  fibrous  tissue  proliferation,  resulting  upward  and  lateral 
displacement  of  the  heart,  the  frequent  small  size  of  this  organ,  the 


Imperfect  descent  of  the  diaphragm  upoa  one  side,  marked  unilateral 
pleuritic  thickening  sitiiulating  effusion,  small  and  moderate  pleural 
effusions,  the  deasily  of  the  shatlow  corresponding  with  tlie  curved 
lioea  of  percussion  dulness,  localized  empyema,  pneumopyothorax, 
id  other  processes  of  a  non-tuberculoua  nature*  though  of  diagnostic 
iterest  in  connection  with  puhnonary  phthisis. 

The  Qcc-a^i<mal  utihty  of  the  x-ray  as  an  aid  to  the  early  diagnosis 

|f  pulmonary  tuhereuk>sis  is  well  lUustratefl  in  Fig.  46,  which  shows 

pronounced  tuberrulous  infih ration  at  tiie  right  apex,  although  the 

ipical  percussion  outline  is  entirely  normal^  as  shown  in  Fig,  6*     Careful 


It 


_.«.  67.— 'PcwterioT  vjew^.  Ennimous  tuberculous  iDfiUnitioitp  with  extensive  pleural  t hi cr ken- 
bs.  cQUTir  left  luDK*  Cav'ily  in  frc^nt  of  the  eiplntt  of  the  scapuU  b^low  anfreirior  mid  of  fi.r»t  fib 
tiTTObarated  by  physical  siscm.     Heart  oWiired.  but  puJInd  to  th«?  kft. 

auscultation  also  fails  to  disclose  tlia  slightest  evidence  of  tuberculous 
infection* 

in  connection  with  the  precedinp^  ease,  the  radiograph,  Fig.  44,  is  of 
especial  interes^it.     In  this  instance,  the  physical  signs  suggest  a  possible 
tubercle  deposit  at  the  right  apex.     There  is  an  appreciable  shrinkage 
of  the  air-content  in  this  region,  as  shown  by  the  |jercussion  boundaries 
presented  in  Fig.  37.     Upon  j?-ray  examination  there  is  found  no 
\ndenee  of  tul>ercle  deposit  at  either  ai:)ex-     A  thickening  of  the  right 
medias^tinal  pleura  had  exerted  sufficient  traction  at  the  right  apex  to 
afford  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  shrinkage  from  tuberculous  infection. 
In    the  radiograph,   Fig,  53,  is   shown  a  tuberculous  infiltration 
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involving  almost  the  entire  left  lung.  While  the  auscultatory  evidences 
are  well  defined  in  this  area*  there  is  abo  an  appreciable  shrinkage  ia 
the  percussion  boundaries  at  the  right  apex.  The  absence  of  shadow 
change  in  tlie  latter  region  is,  therefore,  possessed  of  considerable 
clinical  interest.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  apical  shrinkage  seen  in 
Fig,  41  is  amply  explained  by  the  tle^ructive  change  represented  in 
the  radiograpl),  Fig*  r56* 

In  Fig.  46  the  skiagraph  discloses  clearly  the  presence  of  a  slight 
thickening  at  the  left  apex,  with  moderate  tuberculous  involvetnent  at 
the  right,  extending  nearly  to  the  fourth  rib,  yet  the  physical  signa  in 


I'  «!y!,  08. — Poiitt-nor  view.  Extensive  tkilaercultm*  mfiUration,  entire  M*  lutig^  »ilb  pma<gqtreed 
pit^iimJ  thii'kenjntf  tU  ba^se.  xMottljnf;  in  left  scapular  regicMi,  Slig^it  opacity  &t  npht  ftpeJi.  U^k£% 
isiaiitU,   ab!<cun^d  and  djiiplacpcl  to  Ifrlt^ 


this  case  are  entirely  negative^  The  small  si^e  of  the  heart  in  tliis  ca^ 
is  worthy  of  note. 

Hy  reference  to  Fig,  47  it  will  be  seen  that  the  resulig  of  j-rav 
examination  disdose  a  slight  tuberculous  process  at  each  iii>ex.  some- 
what more  pronounces  I  upon  the  right,  with  an  appreciable  intilt  ration 
at  the  root  of  each  lung,  yet  in  this  case»  as  in  the  preceding,  the  physteal 
signs  afford  no  suggestion  of  tuhercle  deposit. 

Fig.  49  is  also  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  the  early  diagnosis 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  patient  had  displayed  for  several 
months  a  continuous  loss  of  weight*  There  were  daily  temperature 
elevations,  rapid  pulse,  and  general  prostration.    There  was  no  cough  or 
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expectoration,  and  the  physical  examination  was  absolutely  negative, 
yet  the  radiograph  shows  an  apparent  tuberculous  infiltration  at  the 
root  of  each  bronchus. 


,.  F\^.  ©9.— Posterior  view.  Extensive  connective-tissue  contraction,  with  pronounced  pleural 
tAickenniK  throxisliout  entire  loft  lung.  Note  lateral  curvature  of  spine  incident  to  traction. 
Heart  ^sp\aoe<i  markedly  to  left  and  partially  obscured  by  pleural  thickening.  This  case  is  of 
*"Ueda\  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  secured  a  remarkable  arrest  of  the  tuber- 

c^uw^  process,  vritlx  entire  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 


In  Fig.  50  the  radiograph  represents  the  existence  of  a  localized 
tuberculous  infection  at  each  apex,  somewhat  more  pronounced  upon 
the  right  side.     The  physical  signs  in  this  case  at  the  time  of  examination 
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admitted  of  reasonable  doubt  in  their  interpretation,  although  some 
months  previously  moisture  was  recognized  at  each  apex. 

Evidence  of  slight  tuberculous  infiltration  at  each  apex  is  seen  by 


Fig.  70. — Posterior  view.  Extenaive  infiltration  of  entire  right  lung.  Moderate  infiltration 
of  left.  Heart  small  and  displaced  to  right.  Several  small  cavities  on  right  side  and  bronchial 
glands  on  left.  Condition  at  Vase  of  right  lung  M>mewhat  obscure.  Markea  shadow  at  right  base, 
suggesting  pleural  effusion,  in  corroboration  of  physical  signs.  Negative  result  from  half-doseo 
aspirations. 

reference  to  the  radiograph,  Fig.  48.  Tuberculous  cervical  glands  were 
readily  palpable.  Upon  each  side  there  was  pronounced  dulness  upon 
percussion,  and  the  respiratory  sounds  were  appreciably  enfeebled. 
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The  results  of  x-ray  examination,  as  shown  in  Fig.  51,  are  strikingly 
corroborative  of  the  physical  signs.  In  the  radiograph  is  shown  a 
slight  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  right  middle  and  upper  back.     The 


Fig.  71. — Poeteiior  view.  Extensive  tuberculous  involvement,  both  lungs.  Note  the  com- 
ptratively  slight  change  at  apices  and  the  extensive  pleural  thickeninff  at  rii^t  base.  Cavity  in 
right  hmc  between  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  and  well-dehned  infiltration,  left  lung,  in  the  neishbor- 
hood  of  Ute  fifth  andVixth  ribs.  Note  marked  pleural  thickening  at  left  base.  The  physiciu  signs 
in  ri^t  back  stronidy  suggested  pleural  effusion .  but  negative  results  were  obtained  from  numer- 
OQS  aspirations.     Heart  apparently  small,  partially  obscured,  and  displaced  to  the  right. 


phydcal  signs,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  36,  relate  purely  to  the  presence  of 
very  fine  clicks  in  the  right  upper  interscapular  space  at  the  end  of 
inspiration  following  a  cough. 
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It  ia  apparent,  from  the  preceding  cases,  that  the  x-ray  may 
occasionally  be  of  service  in  the  detection  of  small  localized  areas  of 
quiescent  or  arrested  tuberculous  infection.    This  is  especially  true 


Fi^.  72. — Posterior  view.  Pleural  effuiiion,  right  base.  Extensive  tuberculous  involvement, 
upper  nght  lung.  I^rite  cavity,  right  lung,  fifth  to  seventh  ribs.  Tuberculous  infiltration,  entira 
left  lung.     Heart  obscured. 


when  an  incipient  tuberculous  process  limited  to  one  apex  is  unassociated 
with  fine  clicks  or  well-defined  modifications  of  the  normal  respiratory 
sounds. 

Among  the  cases  with  more  pronounced  tuberculous  involvement 
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there  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  establishing  a  diagnosis  from  the  J 
physieal  examinatinn.  In  many  eases,  howe%-er,  the  information 
yidded  by  the  skiagraph  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  involvement 
of  considerable  value.     As  previously  stated,  tins  related  especially  i 


.^  13. — Piwrtprior  view.     Cnwof  morUnite  pleural  e^fTusion.  left  [yn£,     Charactpristic  letter  of '- s** 
etiTve«  ^jEtencUnft  tQ  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fl<>Bpul»,  in  direct  corFoboratiou  of  pbysic«J  UEa§. 

to  the  detection  of  slight  degrees  of  cardiac  displacement  unrecognized 
upon  physical  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  cardiac  displacement  from  traction  exerted  by 
virtue  of  fibrous  tissue  proliferation,  the  enormous  thickening  of  medlas^ 
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was  not  noted  upon  physical  examination,  although  the  more  extensive 
processes  in  the  other  were  readily  detected.  In  these  cas^  small 
areas  of  tuberculous  infiltration  are  shown  in  the  radiograph,  either  at 
the  apex  or  at  the  root  of  one  lung. 


Fig.  75. — Poeterior  view.  Case  of  old  pneumop3rothorax  two  years  after  Schede  operation. 
Cavity  iniedcd  with  tliree  and  one-half  ounces  of  bismuth  solution.  Note  retraction  of  right  side 
and  mulateral  curvature  of  spine.     Hectrt  obscured.     Compare  with  Figs.  107,  108,  109. 


Among  the  non-tuberculous  cases,  numbering  10,  3  are  instances  of 
extensive  thickening  of  mediastinal  pleura,  of  which  the  radiograph 
in  1  case  simulated  the  appearance  of  aneurysm  to  a  striking  de- 
gree.    One  shows  clearly  the  characteristic  letter  ''  S ''  curve  in  pleural 
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effusion,  2  are  cases  of  circumscribed  pneumothorax,  2  of  pneumopyo- 
thorax,  1  represents  the  pathologic  change  in  carcinoma  of  the  medias- 
tinum and  lung,  and  1,  in  abscess  of  right  lung  following  pneumonia. 


Fig.  76. — Posterior  view.     Same  case  as 


74.     Pneumothorax  three  years  after  Schede 


Fi«.  , 

operation.     Cavity  injected  with  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  bismutb  solution.     Note  small  stM 
CI  cavity  in  comparison  with  Fig.  75.     Heart  obscured. 


In  the  distinctly  tuberculous  cases  the  mediastinal  pleura  is  greatly 
thickened  in  19,  the  simulation  of  aneurysm  being  pronounced  in  5.  In 
the  radiographs  taken  from  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  mediastinal  pleura 
and  abscess  of  the  lung  respectively,  the  resemblance  to  aneurysm  is 
especially  marked. 
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Extensive  unilateral  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  found  in  18  instances. 
Of  these,  the  possibility  of  pleural  effusion  is  suggested  by  the  radio- 
graphic findings  in  8  cases. 

A  pronounced  disparity  with  reference  to  the  height  of  the  diaphragm 
upon  the  two  sides  is  noted  in  8  cases. 


FIr.  77. — Posterior  view.     Case  of  circumscribed  empyema  ten  years  after  operation,  show 
^section  of  tenth  rib.  Small  dark  spot  in  right  base  is  the  shadow  of  a  piece  of  lead  inoicatini 


the  middle  of  the  cicatrix.     Slight  infiltration,  upper  portion  of  each  lung,' especially  pronouncecl 
at  the  right,    'nuckeoing  of  mediastinal  pleura.   Pulling  of  heart  upward  and  to  the  right.     '" 
of  small  siae.     Compare  with  Fig.  105. 


show- 
Lina 
ced 

Heart 


The  heart  is  apparently  of  small  size  in  20  instances.  It  is  partially 
or  entirely  obscured  in  17,  while  in  the  remaining  cases  no  deviation 
from  the  normal  size  is  suggested.  As  a  result  of  the  traction  incident 
to  fibrous  tissue  change  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  right  in  9  cases, 
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to  the  left  in  10,  upward  in  6,  upward  and  to  the  right  in  5,  upward 
and  to  the  left  in  1,  making  a  total  of  31  instances  of  cardiac  displace- 
ment- 


Fix.  7$.— PfwteHor 


If  view.     Slight  taberculoui*  mfiltmiif>n  of  right  upper  lung.  w!ih  uuifkod  can 
ion  and  pU^ural  tliiekeuinfr  at  rielit  has^tr.     Ikimiiari^  wUli  FijE-  I'M. 


Pulmonary  eaviliet^  are  shown  in  13  cases^  and  perceptible  enlarge*^ 

ment  of  tracheobroncliiai  glands  in  10, 
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Fig.  79. — Posterior  view.  Very  extensive  tuberculous  infiltmtion,  entire  left  lung,  with  marked 
pleuraTthickeninK  at  base.  Note  the  lateral  spinal  curvature  incident  to  fibrous  tissue  contractile 
changes.  Moderate  tuberculous  infiltration,  right  upper  lung.  Heart  of  small  sise,  partially 
obscured,  and  displaced  to  the  left.     Compare  with  Fig.  42. 
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Rff.  81. — Posterior  view.  Moderate  tuberculouB  infiltration,  ri^t  apex,  with  a  small  and  larn 
cavity.  Sli^t  infiltration,  left  ,apex.  Thickening  at  root  of  left  lung.  Heart  of  small  sise.  WeU- 
marked  thickening  of  mediastinal  pleura  Mmiil^ting  aneursmn. 


Fig.  82. — Posterior  view.     Well-marked  thickening  of  mediastinal  pleura,  closely  simulating  aortic 
aneurysm.     Heart  small,  displaced  upward  and  to  right  (courtesy  of  Dr.  Ametll). 
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Fig.  83. — Posterior  view.  Gross  infiltration  at  right  apex,  with  thickening  of  mediastinal 
pleura,  simulating  aneurysm.  Slight  tuberculous  opacitv  at  left  apex,  with  some  thickening  at 
root  of  both  lungs.   Heart  displaced  a  little  to  the  right.  Partial  obliteration  of  cavity  at  right  apex. 
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Fig.  SA. — Posterior  view.  Well-marked  fibrosis  of  mediastinal  pleura,  simulating  aneurysm. 
Large  cavity  on  the  ngfat,  behind,  above,  and  below  clavicle,  inclosed  by  fibrous  tissue  oand  which 
moves  very  definitely  on  respiration,  as  disclosed  by  the  fluoroscope.  Heart  small,  partiallv 
obscured,  displaced  upward  and  to  the  left.  A  complete  cervical  rib  on  right,  rudimentary  on  left 
(courtesy  of  Dr.  Sewall). 


Fii.  SS.— Poetertor  view, 
pteurm«  marki^dly  #;miu latin k  anpuQ'i 
Uharaetenjitis  mottlinjt  Trum  tuberculouti 
tip  ward. 


TniiUmtirvri  of  each  apex^     WelJ-dn 
iberculouti  JiitiUf&tiuu  on  both  licia 


WelJ-4«ilniKl  thickenJng^  meu„ 

aary  cavj^  tti   ngibi  ijpper  nMlm, 
flCHS.     Unrl  3I11&JI  &ad  diili&fWl 
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Fig.  88. — Posterior  view.  Pronounced  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  of  right  lung,  producmg 
marked  displacement  of  heart  to  right.  Slii^ht  destruction  of  pulmonar>'  tissue,  as  shown  by  cav- 
ity, best  marked  between  sixth  and  seventh  nbs.  Moderate  infiltration  at  root  of  left  lung.  (Ttiis 
conditioD  is  more  fully  described  in  text,  see  p.  296.)     Heart  of  small  size. 
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Fi^.  89. — Posterior  view.  Thickening  of  mediastinal  pleura,  with  heart  dislocated  upward. 
Slight  infiltration  in  right  upper  lunR.  Two  well-marked  glands  at  root  of  right  bronchus.  This 
picture  is  of  interest  by  virtue  of  anomalouM  shadows  upon  each  side,  incapable  of  interpretatioa  by 
physical  signs  or  by  x-ray  appearance.    Heart  of  small  sixe. 
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Fig.  90. — Anterior  view.  Large  absoeM  in  right  lunij,  following  pneumonia.  Circumscribed 
rt)aclow  very  closely  simulating  aneurysm,  and  blending  with  the  shadow  of  the  heart.  Condition 
coofinned  by  autopsy  (courtesy  of  Dr.  Sewall). 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  a  few  chronic  non-tuberculous  pul- 
monary conditions  closely  simulate  those  of  consumption.  While  a 
provisional  diagnosis  may  be  made  from  the  history,  occupation, 
clinical  course,  and  physical  signs,  in  many  instances,  a  definite  differ- 
entiation from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  rendered  possible  only  by 
exhaustive  sputum  examinations,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  through  recourse 
to  the  newer  methods  of  diagnosis.  Occasionally  even  the  presence 
of  bacilli  does  not  afford  accurate  information  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  pathologic  change.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
so-called  *' miner's  phthisis,"  difficult  of  disassociation  from  consump- 
tion, yet  differing  widely  in  the  character  of  the  morbid  conditions. 
The  appearance  of  bacilli  only  after  long-continued  observation  does  not 
justify  the  assumption  of  tuberculosis  as  a  factor  of  etiologic  importance. 
The  terminal  infection  is  merely  ingrafted  upon  a  soil  previously  made 
receptive  by  virtue  of  marked  pathologic  change.  Miner's  phthisis 
consists  of  an  interactive  combination  of  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema, 
and  pneumonokoniosis  in  connection  with  frequent  bronchiectases 
and  circulatory  disturbances.  The  symptoms  and  general  course  are 
described  elsewhere.  In  this  connection  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  clinical  manifestations  are  very  suggestive  of  tuberculosis,  especially 
the  cough,  expectoration,  dyspnea,  and  the  occasional  hemorrhages. 
There  is  rarely,  however,  any  elevation  of  temperature.  The  cyanosis 
is  quite  disproportionate  to  the  physical  evidences  of  pulmonary 
involvement.  The  dyspnea  rapidly  increases  until  it  is  noticeable  even 
upon  the  sligh'test  exertion.  The  cough  is  usually  paroxysmal,  and 
the  sputum  frothy  and  light.  The  physical  signs  which  are  described 
in  connection  with  pneumonokoniosis  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  displayed  by  many  cases  of  pulmonary  tul^erculosis.  While 
often  there  are  bilateral  evidences  of  catarrhal  involvement  and  emphy- 
sema, physical  examination  sometimes  discloses  signs  of  unilateral 
consolidation,  with  circumscribed  areas  of  moisture  and  not  infrequently 
pulmonary  cavities.  The  history,  occupation,  absence  of  fever,  dis- 
proportionate dyspnea,  and  cyanosis,  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
cough,  the  frequent  separation  of  the  sputum  into  distinct  layers, 
together  with  the  bilateral  signs  of  catarrhal  disturbance  and  the  coexist- 
ing emphysema,  with  continued  negative  bacteriologic  findings,  suggest 
the  essential  non-tuberculous  character  of  the  condition,  despite  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  and  the  occasional  unilateral  involvement. 
There  can  be  but  little  excuse  for  confounding  pulmonary  tul)erculo8is 
with  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  uncomplicated  emphy- 
sema, or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  fact,  however,  that  this 
group  of  conditions  in  connection  with  varying  degrees  of  pneumonoko- 
niosis as  frequently  observed  in  mining  regions,  with  or  without  cavity 
formation,  constitutes  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  of 
chronic  non-tul)erculous  pulmonary  affections,  affords  ample  opportunity 
for  errors  in  diagnosis.  This  grouping  of  conditions  is  more  or  less 
frequent  in  parts  of  Colorado,  and  is  often  confused  with  tuberculosis. 
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Other  non-tuberculous  ailments  are  found  to  present  an  apparent 
similarity  to  consumption. 

The  existence  of  chronic  influenza  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mistaken 
diagnosis.  I  have  seen  this  condition  produce  all  the  rational  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  of  tuberculosis.  These  ca^s  usually  present  the 
history  of  an  acute  onset,  with  moderate  constitutional  derangement 
and  bronchitic  disturbance.  The  cough  is  often  paroxysmal,  and  the 
expectoration  purulent,  without  tubercle  bacilli,  or  other  microorgan- 
isms except  the  Pfeiffer  bacillus.  Apropos  of  the  rather  strong  simi- 
larity of  the  influenza  infection  to  consumption,  I  will  cite  the  report 
of  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Case  1. — A  striking  illustration  of  the  possible  influence  of  this 
infection  was  observed  four  years  ago  in  a  child  of  ten  years  who  was 
placed  in  my  care  about  one  month  after  the  initial  onset  of  her  illness. 
In  addition  to  general  symptoms,  including  cough,  loss  of  weight, 
physical  weakness,  and  afternoon  temperature  elevation,  there  existed 
pronounced  consolidation  of  the  left  apex,  with  fine  moist  r&les  in  the 
infected  area.  During  the  following  six  weeks  the  consolidation  gradu- 
ally extended  downward  to  the  fourth  rib  and  lower  angle  of  the  scapula, 
with  moist  r&les  throughout  this  region.  There  also  developed  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms,  with  increasing  loss  of  weight.  The 
physical  condition  remained  stationary  for  the  ensuing  two  or  three 
months,  when  gradual  improvement  began  to  take  place.  Before  the 
end  of  a  year  there  was  complete  disappearance  of  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, with  increased  weight  and  no  remaining  evidence  of  the  slightest 
pulmonary  involvement.  The  child  has  remained  absolutely  well  ever 
since.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  progress  of 
the  consolidation  corresponded  to  the  so-called  ''line  of  march  "  of  down- 
ward extension  in  tuberculosis  on  which  considerable  stress  has  been  laid 
by  some  observers. 

Case  2. — Another  instance  of  the  possibility  of  error  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  the  influenza  bacillus  was  exhibited  by  a  woman  who  has 
remained  under  my  observation  ten  years,  displaying,  upon  arrival  in 
Colorado,  signs  of  very  active  and  extensive  tuberculous  infection  of 
each  lung.  There  has  taken  place  an  astonishing  improvement,  includ- 
ing a  gain  of  over  forty  pounds  in  weight  and  a  degree  of  strength  and 
endurance  quite  exceptional.  For  over  four  years  no  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  the  sputum,  in  spite  of  frequent  examinations,  and  no 
evidence  of  existing  tuberculous  activity  in  the  lungs,  though  signs  of 
consolidation  still  persist.  Two  years  ago  there  developed  a  severe 
influenza  infection,  attended  with  distressing  cough,  copious  purulent 
expectoration,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  impairment  of 
general  strength  and  nutrition.  Repeated  examinations  showed  con- 
tinued absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  yet  the  physical  signs  resulting  from 
extensive  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  in  connection  with  a  recent 
bronchial  catarrh  suggested  clearly  an  active  advancing  tuberculous 
process. 

Without  the  laboratory  findings  a  precise  conception  of  the  diagnosis 
and  general  outlook  in  cases  of  influenza  infection  following  arrested 
tuberculosis  would  be  utterly  impossible. 

Apart  from  the  influenza  bacillus,  other  microorganisms  have  been 
foimd  to  exert  an  apparent  influence  in  the  production  of  symptoms 
and  signs  distinctly  indicative  of  tuberculosis.     I  have  observed  several 
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notable  instances  of  the  relation  of  the  pneumococcus  of  Friedlaiic 
to  these  disturbances,  in  the*  absence  of  tiil)ercle  bacilli. 

Case  3, — In  1896  a  man  fioni  Vermont,  i*ecovermg  from  tuberenl 
sis  in  Coloratlo,  was  suddenly  summoned  home  by  the  t^legrapl 
announcement  that  Ids  three-year-old  boy  was  dying  of  acute  pneumoE 
tuberculosis.  He  returned  to  Colorado  immediately*  bearing  in  1 
arms  the  child,  who  iiad  been  almost  comatose  the  entire  distance,  Tl 
temperature  had  remained  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  105*^  F,  and  the  puli 
and  i^espi  rations  were  found  markedly  accelerated.  There  were  iiio< 
erate  cyanosis,  stupor,  and  a  partiidJy  consolidated  right  lung.  Tl 
chief  point  of  inteitist  attaclies  to  the  delayed  resolutions  which  was  m 
completed  for  several  years.  There  persiste<l  for  /u//y  a  \jear  a  daU 
afternoon  rise  of  temperature^  continued  cough,  with  signs  of  consolidatio 
and  moist  rale^^t  witJwut  tubercle  bacilli.  The  child  is  now  perfect! 
well,  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  yeai"s,  physical  examination  of  the  ches 
being  entirely  negative.  It  is  almost  impoa^ihle  to  conceive  of  thi 
pneumonia  as  having  1>een  tuljerculous,  not  only  because  of  the  absent 
of  the  bacilli,  but  also  in  view  of  the  com|)lete  recovery  in  a  child  a 
young.  Any  attempt  to  explain  the  absence  of  bacilli  by  an  ullei^e 
miliary  disturbance  with  pvdmonary  manifestations  is  almost  entircl 
controveited  Ijy  the  fact  that  the  chUtl  recovcrctL  Though  undonbl 
edly  an  instance  of  pneumococcjc  infection,  the  persistence  of  th 
sym[)toms  and  signs  strongly  suggested  a  tul>erculous  prot^ess. 

Cam  4. — A  woman,  thirty-six  years  old,  consulted  me  upon  August  S< 
1907,  four  years  after  the  development  of  pulmonary  trouble.  Tl 
onset  is  of  peculiar  interest.  In  the  midst  of  a  laryngoscopic  applicatio 
at  the  hands  of  a  well-known  laryngologiut  a  large  pledget  of  cotton  wi 
permitted  to  enter  the  trachea.  This  was  immediately  followed  b 
severe  paroxysms  of  cough,  the  patient  almost  expiring  from  asphysdj 
tion*  She  was  sul>sefiuently  confined  to  the  betl  for  thme  month 
suffering  greatly  fj^om  almost  incessant  cough  and  paroxyjfr^mB  of  chol 
ing.  The  cough  has  persisted  to  the  present  time,  though  exi>ectoratic 
is  scanty.  There  has  taken  place  considerable  loss  of  weight  as 
strength,  with  tlyspnea  upon  slight  exertion.  Wliile  fever  is  m 
uniformly  present,  tiie  temperatui'e  is  frequently  elevated  for  w^eeks  j 
a  time.  Physical  examination  discloses  evidences  of  moderate  infiltr 
tion  of  the  right  lung,  with  moist  ral&s  from  apex  to  basei  front  and  bac 
and  on  the  left  side  from  the  clavicle  to  the  fourth  rib.  Thei-e  is  pr 
nounced  retraction  of  the  right  upper  cheJ^t.  Confirmation  of  tl 
physical  findings  wid  l)e  observed  by  reference  to  the  skiagrai 
(Fig.  88).  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  results  of  physical  ai 
x-ray  examination  coidd  intticate  more  clearly  a  genuine  tulierculo' 
invasion,  yet  repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  fail  to  reveal  tubejt 

'Hi.  A  factor  of  essential  importance  is  the  history  of  an  acute  om 
pulmonaiy  symptoms  from  obvious  cause  in  an  individual  pre\'ioua 
ajo^ing  good  health. 

Another  contUtion  which  may  be  the  occasion  of  mistaken  diagnos 
is  pulmonary  syphilis.  It  cannot  be  donbt-eti  that  this  dise.ase  att 
f^is  with  consumption  oftener  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  sob 
instances  the  clinical  evidences  are  confounded  with  those  of  piilm 
nary  phthisis.  The  subjective  symptoms  of  the  two  are  almost  ide; 
ticai,  the  cough,  expectoration,  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  and  evi 
the  physical  signs  being  very  suggestive  of  ordinary  consumption,     A 
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important  difference  in  the  clinical  manifestations  is  the  infrequent 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  invariable 
distinguishing  characteristic,  as  it  is  known  that  fever  may  occur  in 
pulmonary  syphilis,  and  that  many  cases  of  consumption  are  devoid 
of  temperature  elevation  for  prolonged  intervals.  Suspicion  is  aroused 
by  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  expectoration.  This  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a  rigid  investigation  regarding  the  history,  which  should 
embrace  the  admission  or  denial  of  an  initial  lesion,  the  existence  of 
sore  throat,  rash,  and  loss  of  hair.  Supplementary  to  this,  there  should 
be  instituted  a  search  for  the  external  evidences  of  the  antecedent  dis- 
ease. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  stoutest  disavowal  of  a  syphil- 
itic infection,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  clinical  manifestations  of  the 
disease,  constitutes  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  its  previous  non-exist- 
ence. The  grouping  of  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of 
consumption  iirUhout  the  bacteriologic  evidences  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  of  pulmonary  sjqjhilis  and  justify  the  immediate 
employment  of  the  iodids.  That  the  two  infections  coexist  with  con- 
siderable frequency  no  observer  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny.  This  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  Com- 
plications. 

The  diagnostic  significance  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  sometimes 
subject  to  erroneous  interpretation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  pi'esent  a  hemorrhagic  onset  in  the  absence 
of  previous  subjective  symptoms  or  physical  signs,  it  follows  that  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  even  in  in(Uviduals  in  apparent  health,  should 
immediately  aw^aken  a  strong  suspicion  of  incipient  tuberculous  infection. 
If  hemorrhage  develops  in  association  with  loss  of  weight,  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  cough,  even  without  physical  signs,  a  warrantable 
basis  is  furnished  for  a  provisional  diagnosis.  It  is  essential,  however, 
in  cases  with  negative  physical  evidences  of  tuberculosis,  to  eliminate 
all  other  conditions  possibly  responsible  for  hemoptysis.  Several  times 
I  have  observed  hemorrhages  among  patients  presenting  every  apparent 
subjective  indication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  physical  signs,  the  bleeding  being  dependent  upon  other  causes. 
A  citation  of  a  few  cases  may  illustrate  the  opportunity  for  mistakes  in 
diagnosis  through  incorrect  interpretations  of  the  significance  of  recur- 
ring pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

The  first  case  relates  to  a  dilated  and  hypertrophied  right  ventricle. 
In  Octol^r,  1905,  a  woman  of  twenty-two  years  came  to  Colorado  pre- 
senting the  history  of  a  progressive  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  with 
cough  and  expectoration,  during  a  period  of  one  year.  There  had  been 
a  continuous  elevation  of  temperature,  with  occasional  chills  and  night- 
sweats.  She  had  bled  from  the  lungs  repeatedly.  Upon  the  basis  of 
these  hemorrhages,  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  weight  and  subjective 
symptoms,  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  had  been  made,  and  change  of 
climate  recommended.  Upon  examination,  dulness  was  found  in  the 
left  front  from  the  apex  nearly  to  the  base,  with  complete  absence  of 
breath-  and  voice-sounds.  A  supposed  apex-beat  was  visible  well 
within  the  mammary  line,  but  slightly  elevated.  In  the  posterior  axilla 
and  in  the  back  crackling  rAles,  of  a  greater  intensity  than  can  be 
described  or  imagined,  were  heard,  both  on  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  recognized  easily  with  the  stethoscope  slightly  removed  from  the 
skin.     No  diilness  was  found  at  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  it  was 
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almost  impossible  to  outline  the  left  boundary  of  heart  dulness.  The 
cardiac  impulse,  however,  could  be  felt  nearly  to  the  anterior  axillary 
line,  and  murmurs  of  mitral  stenosis  and  regurgitation  were  audible. 
Sputum  examination  was  negative.  A  diagnosis  was  made  of  occlusion 
of  the  left  bronchus  from  a  dilated  heart.  Hemorrhages  continued 
with  considerable  frequency  during  the  ensuing  six  weeks.  There  were 
also  periodic  attacks  of  alarming  dyspnea  and  cyanosis.  Although  a 
degree  of  dilatation  still  existed  at  the  time  she  was  sent  home,  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  cardiac  embarrassment.  In  front  there  was  con- 
siderably less  lung  compression  and  all  adventitious  sounds  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  back. 

The  next  case  illustrates,  in  the  absence  of  mitral  disease,  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  ascribing  pulmonary  hemorrhages  to  a  latent  or  con- 
cealed tuberculous  process  even  when  associated  with  loss  of  weight 
and  strength. 

Nearly  twelve  years  ago  a  man  in  middle  life  was  sent  to  Colorado 
for  supposed  tuberculosis.  I  found  him  in  bed,  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  and  coughing  moderately.  The  hemorrhages  had  l>een  frequent 
for  several  months,  and  there  had  been  considerable  loss  of  weight 
and  strength.  There  was  marked  pallor,  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  but  no 
fever.  The  examination  of  the  chest  was  entirely  negative.  A  diagnosis 
of  purpura  hsemorrhagica  was  subsequently  established. 

The  next  case  still  further  illustrates  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
arriving  at  correct  conclusions  concerning  the  significance  of  hemoptysis: 

A  woman  of  nervous  temperament  was  sent  to  Colorado  in  1899 
on  account  of  very  severe  recurring  pulmonary  hemorrhages.  Her 
husband,  who  was  a  physician,  had  made  a  diagnosis  of  consumption. 
Both  parents  and  three  brothers  and  sisters  had  died  of  tuberculosis, 
she  being  the  only  survivor.  There  was  moderate  dry  cough,  some 
expectoration,  with  loss  of  weight  and  a  very  considerable  anemia,  but 
chest  and  sputum  examinations  were  negative.  Shortly  after  arrival 
she  suffered  a  severe  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  followed  by  a  recurrence 
of  like  character  in  exactly  four  weeks.  It  then  developed  upon  inquiry 
that  all  her  previous  hemorrhages  had  occurred  at  a  time  corresponding 
to  the  menstrual  period.  The  diagnosis  of  vicarious  menstruation  was 
promptly  made,  and  the  nature  of  the  condition  fully  explained.  Treat- 
ment referable  to  the  control  of  the  neurotic  condition  and  the  anemia 
sufficed  to  bring  about  an  ultimate  recovery. 
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SECTION   II 
Prognosis 


CHAPTER   XLII 
GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

To  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  the  general  pi^ognosis  of  pulmo- 
*^r\-  tuberculosis  has  hitherto  assumed  a  minor  degree  of  importance 
m  comparison  with  other  phases  of  the  tuberculosis  problem.     Active 
'^rga.nized  effort  has  been  centered  largely  upon  the  adoption  and  execu- 
titiu  of  preventive  measures,  but  during  recent  3'ears  there  also  has  been 
evolved  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  curability  of  the  disease,  by  virtue 
*^f  patient  and  iiitelliji^ent  endeavor.     To  the  pulmonary  invalid  prog- 
^o?*is  has  ever  l>een  the  one  feature  of  supreme  interest.     Immediately 
^porv  awakening  to  a  realisation  of  the  condition,  the  paramount  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  chances*  if  any,  there  .are  for  reco\'"ery.     The  prognosis 
<^f  consumption  is  subject  to  considerable  elasticit}^  of  interpretation. 
This  k  readily  appreciated  in  noting  the  innumerable   intermediaty 
*^ults  between  complete  recovery  and  early  death.     By  cure  in  its 
J^linical  sense  is  meant  the  absolute  elimination  of  all  tubercle  bacilli 
from  the  IxkIv.     This  happy  result,  how  ever  ^  though  possible  of  attain- 
piefu  in  exceptional  cases,  is  seldom  acquired.    The  term  *' recovery*' 
IS  Got  intended   to   imply  a  complete   restitution   to   the  normal   of 
^^  pulmonary  tissues,  and  an  eradication  of  the  Ijacillary  invaders, 
^^t  rather  an  enduring  anTst  of  the  infectious  process.     The  practical 
^PJ^icatiQii  of  prognosis  refers  to  whether  or  not  the  infected  iiidi\4dual 
^111  be  permitted  to  secure  a  permanent  rtMoration  0}  jormtr  activity 
^m  m€Julness.     The  suspension  of  an  immeiUately  fatal  issue,  followed 
^>  an  triijefinite  period  of  invalidism,  should  not  l:>e  construed  as  w^orthy 
?*  inclusion  under  a  classification  of  fa^'orable  results-     The  proper 
^^^pretation  of  a  so-called  favorable  prognosis  involves  a  disappearance 
^  mr^Jlli  rijn\  Qf  the  physical  signs  denoting  active  involvement,  an  appar- 
^   ^tum  of  previous  strength  and  vigor,  an  endurance  which  must  not 
^subjected  to  unreasonable  tests,  and  a  restoration  of  earning  power, 
^s  evident  that  the  degree  of  arrest  and  the  time  necessary  for  its 
j.^^ii'ement  are  siibject  to  almost  inhnite  variation  in  individual  cases. 
^_^  flexibility  of  its  application  is  emphasized  by  the  w^ide  range  of  clinical 
t/V't-s.     It  is  allotted  to  some  to  enjoy  a  conspicuous  rehalnlitation  of 
OtK       '  ^^*^^  entire  disappearance  of  subjective  and  objective  signs, 
j      ^*^  are  destined  to  secure  a  temporary  respite  from  imminently 
p  I*^*^ding  danger,  uith  subsequent  partial  arrest  of  the  tul>erculous 
iia2f  ^^®'  an  indefinite  quiescence  of  the  disease  permitting  a  measure  of 
_     *^ulness.  although  often  in  a  different  sphere  of  acti\'ity.     The  con- 
^  I^ptive  should  l>e  made  to  understand  that  once  the  tuberculous 
j^^^tion  has  become  active,  no  matter  how^  satisfying  the  later  improve^ 
^^^^*  the  general  mode  of  existence  is  necessarily  changed  in  many  of  its 
^tialg.    In  most  cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis  a  minimum  of  sacrifice 
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^^^(fering  is  secured  only  through  a  continued  conformity  to  certain 


P^^cipies  of  daily  living. 
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The  prognosis  of  consumption  is  not  only  susceptible  of 

construction  ii^  to  its  general  meaning,  but  is  at  best  of  doubtl 
tion  in  hidividual  eases*  Tlie  formation  of  a  definite  pro^osi 
attended  witli  the  gi-eatest  difficulty,  by  virtue  of  thedi\'ergent  si| 
attanhinp:  to  special  symptoms.  Certain  existing  manifestatio 
an  important  bearing  upon  immediate  prognosis,  although  the 
outcome  may  lie  modified  greatly  b}^  the  advent  of  unforeseei 
cations.  Often  the  unexpected  is  found  to  happen.  Many  patieti 
ently  doomed  to  death  by  virtue  of  every  accepted  progiio.stic 
at  ion  arc  seen  to  make  strikingly  picturesque  recoveries,  whiJ 
almost  free  from  the  influence  of  tlie  diseiise,  quickly  succu 
intercurrent  pulmonary  hemorrhage^  with  supervening  aspirati 
monia.  Apropos  of  the  not  infrequent  abnipt  development  of 
nate  complications,  I  have  in  mind  two  young  men  who  ha%^ediec 
from  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  although  having  exhibited,  i 
period  of  two  years,  most  gratifying  improvement  with  com| 
appearance  of  subjective  symptoms  ami  marked  subsidence  of 
signs.  These  patients  I  had  regarded  as  practically  out  ol 
yet  previous  prognostications  concerning  a  favorable  issue 
instance  were  sucidenly  nullified  by  unexpected  pulmonaiy 
rhage.  A  similar  revolution  in  the  cliuicai  aspects  is  often  0( 
by  other  causes  impossible  of  reasonable  anticipation,  as  a  seve 
of  grip,  bronchopneumonia,  tuberculous  meningitis,  t}T>hoid  fev 
mothorax,  or  nephritis.  A  series  of  cases  will  be  later  i-epor 
trating  the  occasional  possibility  of  recovery  even  among  a 
hopeless  pulmonary  invalids. 

It  follows  that  the  prognosis  in  many  cases*  while  justly 
and  re*^i.ssuring,  must  be  somewhat  guarded  in  character.  Bpc 
tion  should  be  exercised  not  to  pronounce  unfavorable  sentence 
due  cons?ideration  of  all  possible  phases.  Aji  accurate  prognosi 
can  be  made  upon  tlie  basis  of  the  physical  condition  alone.  1 
acter  of  the  subjective  symptoms  is  of  the  utmast  important 
determination  of  the  final  issue.  It  is  frequently  impossible,  f 
generalizations,  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  as  prognosis  i 
a  question  of  individual  detail.  No  single  factor  should  lie  asi 
be  of  paramount  importance. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  disease  alone,  but  rather  the  in 
representing  the  necessity  of  clinical  study,  it  follows  that  ii 
prognosis  must  be  reached  through  the  combined  influence  of 
at  ions  pertaining,  first,  to  the  Individual,  and,  secondly,  to  the  c 
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CHAPTER  XLni 

FACTORS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  INDIVIDUi 

Tn  this  general  class  are  incliuled  the  influence  of  age*  s 
family  histoiy*  individual  resistance,  occupation,  temperara 
position,  intelligence,  character,  financial  condition,  social  enxd 
personal  equation  in  medical  supervision,  change  of  surround: 
climate. 
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AGE 

Age  constitutes  an  important  consideration  in  the  prognosis  of  con- 
^^ptioti,  It  ha^  been  my  experience  that  the  prognosis  is  decidedly 
*^  fitvofable  in  infancy  and  youth  than  in  adult  life.  No  f^hiid  under 
^Ptyejirs  has  secured  an  arrest  of  pulmonary  tuljerculosis  while  under 
%  supervision.  Not  infre<^uently,  however,  have  I  been  permitted 
wJiiot^  the  attainment  of  very  satisfactory  results  in  patients  from  eight 
^^  6ltee*ii  years  of  age. 

jf'wo  conspicuous  cases  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  illustration*     In 

*'fJnc,  lf*05. 1  di?^ charged  as  cured  a  l^oy  of  eleven  years  who  had  remained 

wnder  my  observation  precisely  t^vo  years.     At  the  time  of  arrival  in 

tWorado  his  illnesi4  had  been  of  four  months'  duration,  following  an  acute 

Ofl^set  with  rapid  subsequent  decline ^  wliich  was  marketl  by  hijjh  temper- 

*tum  elevation  and  extreme  debilit3^     As  the  details  of  this  case  will  be 

sported  in  another  connection,  it  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  call  atten- 

^on  merely  to  a  few  esst?ntial  features.     There  were  extreme  emaciation, 

pallor,   and  pronounced  dyspnea,  the  child,  as  the  result  of  physical 

ftJtnaitstion,  liein^  scarcely  able  to  st^ind  upon  his  feet.    Examination  of 

ifle  chest  disclosed  the  existence  of  extensive  tuberculous  invasion  of  the 

fiiitiiie   left  lung,     llu'oui(hout   this  area  were  rLetet^ted  physical  evi- 

jtaces  of  moderate  consolidatioUt  with  fine  moist  rales  from  apex  to 

"^^^se.       It   goes   without   saying   that   an   unfavoraiile  prognosis  was 

almost  unqualifiedly  renrlered.     By  virtue  of  the  climatic  change  and 

npd    eiipervision.  a  surprising  improvement  was  noted*     The  entire 

*rrest  of  tlie  tid>ercuIou8  process  Wiis  att-ended  by  an  extraordinary 

6brnu?s  tissue  proliferation.     The  c!uld  lias  remained  at  home  during 

the  past  two  yeai^.  without  visible  retrogression.     Upon  being  permitted 

recently  to  examine  the  patient.  I  was  gratified  to  note  unmistakalile 

^videnepg  of  enduring  arrest.     Some  idea  as  to  tiie  extensive  fibrosis 

^^*th    resuitinic  unilateral  deformity  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to 

,         -^lay.  1906,  a  \yoy  of  fourteen  was  placed  under  my  caret  six  months 

hlst^  ^U  abnipt  development  of  pulnionaiy  tuberculosis.     The  family 

i(fi^^  was  excellent.     The  entire  life  of  the  child  had  Ejeen  spent  in 

Ifhi  \^^^^^^  until  the  early  fall  of  1905*  when  the  family  removed  to 

ftj[j  "Tr^l^^l^^*     -^  severe  cold  developed  shortly  afterward,  with  persisting 

arri^*       expertoratjon.  temperature  elevation,  and  loss  of  weight.     Upon 

*^iiiw^^    in  Colorado  the  patient  was  anemic  and  much  debilitated.     On 

|,Yjf^*'^^tion  of  the  chest,  moist  rales  wx^re  recognized  in  the  left  front, 

I  tfi\v    ^^P  ^1^^"^  ^"  ^he  third  rib,  and  upon  the  right  side,  from  the  apex 

gjj     *^    sec(md  interspace.     The  left  back  was  clear,  but  upon  the  right 

fy^T  ^^ciif^ture  was  detected  to  the  lower  third  of  the  interscapular  space. 

£Qi^^^^-le  hacilli  were  exceedingly  numerous.     In  view  of  the  marked 

^Q^j^^tutional  change  and  extent  of  tLiJjercuIous  involvement  the  prog- 

tral  ^    ^^'iis  at   best  extremely  guarded.     Under  strict  disciplinary  con- 

fi^w..  ^*    l,"ain  of  fifty-five  pounds  was  achieved  in  six  months.     Ttiere  is 

^f   f  »  *^^  temperature  elevation,  cough,  or  expectorat 

l«Xc*    1  ^  chest  discloses  entire  absence  of  moisture  in  both  lungs 

{p|^^^«ure  of  nutrition  is  displayed  in  the  accompanying  photograph 

'  tli^^'^^^^ical  observations  of  this  character  have  forced  the  conviction 
"the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  decidedly  K>etter  betw^een 
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The  prognosis  of  constiinption  is  not  only  susceptible  of  tjnc 
construction  as  to  its  general  meiiiiing,  but  is  at  best  of  doubtful  del 
tion  in  individual  cases.  The  formation  of  a  definite  prognosis  is  oi 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  virtue  of  the  divergent  signifiea 
attaching  to  speciiil  symptoms.  Certain  cxlstin;^  manifestations  ref 
an  important  tearing  upon  mmetfia/r  prognosis^  dt  hough  the  ultitt 
outcome  may  be  modified  greatly  by  the  advent  of  unforeseen  com 
cations.  Often  the  unexpected  is  found  to  happen.  Many  patients  api 
ently  doomed  to  death  by  virtue  of  ever>^  accepted  prognostic  consii 
ation  are  seen  to  make  strikingly  pictui*esque  recoveries,  while  oth 
almost  free  from  the  influence  of  the  disease,  qidckly  succumb  to 
intercurrent  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  with  supervening  aspiration  pc 
monia.  Apropos  of  the  not  infrequent  abrupt  development  of  unfoi 
nate  complications,  I  have  in  mind  two  youn^  men  who  have  died  reeei 
from  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  although  having  exhibited,  durinj 
period  of  two  years,  most  gratifying  improvement  with  complet^ 
appearance  of  subjective  symptoms  and  marketl  subsidence  of  ph]^ 
signs.  These  patients  I  had  regarded  as  practically  out  of  dail 
yet  previous  prognostications  concerning  a  favoralile  issue  in  e 
instance  were  suddenly  nullified  by  \mexpected  ptdmonary  hen 
rhage,  A  similar  revolution  in  the  clinical  aspects  is  often  occasio 
by  other  causes  impossible  of  reasonable  anticipation,  as  a  severe  att 
of  grip,  bronchopneumonia*  tuberculous  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  pi 
mothorax,  or  nephritis.  A  series  of  cases  will  be  later  reported  D 
tratiui^  the  occasional  possibility  of  recovery  even  among  seeo  " 
hopeless  pulmonary  invalids. 

It  follows  that  the  prognosis  in  many  cases,  while  justly  hd 
and  reassuring,  must  be  somewiiat  guarded  in  character.  Specia 
tion  should  lie  exercised  not  to  pronounce  unfavorable  sent«nc»e  witT 
due  consideration  of  all  possible  phases.  An  accurate  prognosis  sel( 
can  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  condition  alone.  The  ci 
acter  of  the  sulvjective  symptoms  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ia 
determination  of  the  final  issue.  It  is  frequently  imy>oasible,  frotiH 
generalizations,  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  as  prognosis  is  lat 
a  question  of  individual  detail.  No  single  factor  should  he  assume 
be  of  paramount  importance.  J 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  disease  alone,  but  rather  the  indivfl 
representing  the  necessity  nf  clinical  study,  it  follows  that  in  tell  i| 
prognosis  must  t^e  reached  through  the  combined  influence  of  cod 
ations  pertaining,  first,  to  the  individual,  and.  secondly,  to  the  < 
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AGE 

AgB  constitutes  an  important  consideration  in  the  prognosis  of  con- 
sitmpiion.  It  has  been  my  experient-e  that  the  pro^osis  is  decidedly 
less  favorable  in  infancy  und  youth  than  in  adult  life.  No  child  under 
fight  years  has  secured  an  arrest  of  pulmonary  tuijerculoHiB  while  under 
fljy  supervision.  Not  infrequently*  however,  have  I  been  permitted 
to  note  the  attainment  of  very  satisfactory  results  in  patients  from  eij!;ht 
t«  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Two  fonspicuous  cases  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.     In 
June,  1  U(}d,  I  discharged  as  cured  a  boy  of  eleven  years  who  had  remained 
under  my  observation  precisely  two  years.     At  the  time  of  arrival  in 
t-Hrif;if  jo  l{is  illrieas  had  been  of  four  months'  duration,  following  an  acute 
(^nm  vnih  rapid  sulrsequent  dec! me,  which  was  marked  by  hi*jh  temper- 
atiirc  elevation  and  extreme  debility.     As  the  details  of  tliis  case  will  be 
^ported  in  another  connection,  it  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  call  atten- 
tiofi  tnef€*ly  to  a  few  essential  features.     There  were  extreme  emaciation, 
Nlor,  and  pronounced  dyspnea,   the  child,  as  tlie  result  of  physical 
Bxhjiustion,  Unng  scarcely  able  to  stund  upon  his  feet.    Examination  of 
l^se  chest  disclosed  the  existence  of  extensive  tuberculous  invasion  of  the 
eatire  left  lung.     Throughout   this  area  were  detected  physical  evi- 
dences of  modei'ate  consolidation,  witli  fine  moist  rales  from  apex  to 
b^se.      It   goe^   without   saying   that   an   unfavorable  prognosis  was 
almost  unqualifiedly  rentiered.     By  virtiie  of  the  climatic  change  and 
rigid  supervision,  a  surpiising  improvement  w^as  noted.     The  entire 
arrest  of  the  tul>erculous  process  wasi  attended  by  an  extraordinary 
fibrous  tissue  proliferation.     The  child  has  remained  at  home  during 
the  past  two  years.  T^ithout  visible  retrogression.     Upon  l^eing  permitted 
recently  to  examine  the  patient,  I  was  gratified  to  note  unmistakable 
evidences  of  enduring  arrest.     Some  idea  as  to  the  extensive  fibrosis 
vnth  resulting  unilateral  deformity  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
^%  9!. 

In  May,  1906,  a  !>oy  of  fourteen  was  placed  under  my  care,  six  months 

auer  an  abrupt  develoj>ment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     The  family 

history  was  excellent.     The  entire  life  of  the  child  had  l>een  spent  in 

Vw  Mexico  until  the  early  fall  of  1905,  when  the  family  removed  to 

l^s  Angeles.     A  severe  cold  tieveloped  shortly  aftcrw  ard,  with  persisting 

*^tif?h,  expectoration,  temperature  elevation »  and  loss  of  weight.     Upon 

^"^ivul  li^  (^olorado  the  patient  was  anemic  an<l  much  debilitated.     On 

^■^*i  mi  nation  of  t  lie  chest,  moist  rdles  were  recognized  in  the  left  front, 

^fn  the  apex  to  the  third  rib,  and  upon  the  right  side,  from  the  apex 

siVJ^       ^eond  interspace*     The  left  back  wiis  clear,  but  upon  the  right 

jyfj^*^i-^ture  was  detected  to  the  lower  third  of  the  interscapular  space. 

p^^_T*^*le  bacilli  were  exceedingly  numerous.     In  view  of  the  marked 

u^gjj\'^'Jlional  change  and  extent  of  tul>erculous  involvement  the  prog- 

trof^  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^^  extremciy  gvianled.     Under  .strict  disciplinary  con- 

m^r  ^  ^^iri  of  fifty-five  pounds  was  achieved  in  six  months.     There  is 

of  tk^^  temperature  elevation,  cough,  or  expectoration.     Examination 

exceli^    '^hest  discloses  entire  absence  of  moisture  in  both  lungs.     The 

(Pl^  ^^ce  of  nutrition  is  displayed  in  the  accompanying  photograph 

"  ^*ical  observations  of  this  character  have  forced  the  conviction 
^^  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  decidetUy  better  between 
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The  prognosis  of  consumption  is  not  only  susceptible  of  uncertain 
construction  as  to  its  general  meaning,  but  is  at  best  of  doubtful  defini- 
tion in  individual  cases.  The  formation  of  a  definite  prognosis  is  often 
attended  with  the  greatest  diflSculty ,  by  virtue  of  the  divergent  significance 
attaching  to  special  symptoms.  Certain  existing  manifestations  reflect 
an  important  bearing  upon  immediate  prognosis,  although  the  ultimate 
outcome  may  be  modified  greatly  by  the  advent  of  unforeseen  compli- 
cations. Often  the  unexpected  is  found  to  happen.  Many  patients  appar- 
ently doomed  to  death  by  virtue  of  every  accepted  prognostic  consider- 
ation are  seen  to  make  strikingly  picturesque  recoveries,  while  others, 
almost  free  from  the  influence  of  the  disease,  quickly  succumb  to  an 
intercurrent  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  with  supervening  aspiration  pneu- 
monia. Apropos  of  the  not  infrequent  abrupt  development  of  unfortu- 
nate complications,  I  have  in  mind  two  young  men  who  have  died  recently 
from  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  although  having  exhibited,  during  a 
period  of  two  years,  most  gratifying  improvement  with  complete  dis- 
appearance of  subjective  symptoms  and  marked  subsidence  of  physical 
signs.  These  patients  I  had  regarded  as  practically  out  of  danger, 
yet  previous  prognostications  concerning  a  favorable  issue  in  each 
instance  were  suddenly  nullified  by  unexpected  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage. A  similar  revolution  in  the  clinical  aspects  ia  often  occasioned 
by  other  causes  impossible  of  reasonable  anticipation,  as  a  severe  attack 
of  grip,  bronchopneumonia,  tuberculous  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  pneu- 
mothorax, or  nephritis.  A  series  of  cases  will  be  later  reported  illus- 
trating the  occasional  possibility  of  recovery  even  among  seemingly 
hopeless  pulmonary  invalids. 

It  follows  that  the  prognosis  in  many  cases,  while  justly  hopeful 
and  reassuring,  must  be  somewhat  guarded  in  character.  Special  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  not  to  pronounce  unfavorable  sentence  without 
due  consideration  of  all  possible  phases.  An  accurate  prognosis  seldom 
can  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  condition  alone.  The  char- 
acter of  the  subjective  symptoms  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
determination  of  the  final  issue.  It  is  frequently  impossible,  from  pure 
generalizations,  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  as  prognosis  is  largely 
a  question  of  individual  detail.  No  single  factor  should  be  assumed  to 
be  of  paramount  importance. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  disease  alone,  but  rather  the  individual, 
representing  the  necessity  of  clinical  study,  it  follows  that  intelligent 
prognosis  must  be  reached  through  the  comi)ined  influence  of  consider- 
ations pertaining,  first,  to  the  individual,  and,  secondly,  to  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XLIII 

FACTORS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

In  this  general  class  are  included  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  race, 
family  history,  individual  resistance,  occupation,  temperament,  dis- 
position, intelligence,  character,  financial  condition,  social  environment, 
personal  equation  in  medical  supervision,  change  of  surroundings,  and 
climate. 
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AGE 

Age  constitutes  an  important  consideration  in  the  prognosis  of  con- 
sumption. It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  prognosis  is  decidedly 
less  favorable  in  infancy  and  youth  than  in  adult  life.  No  child  under 
eight  years  has  secured  an  arrest  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  while  under 
my  supervision.  Not  infrequently,  however,  have  I  been  permitted 
to  note  the  attainment  of  very  satisfactory  results  in  patients  from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Two  conspicuous  cases  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In 
June,  1905, 1  discharged  as  cured  a  boy  of  eleven  years  who  had  remained 
under  my  observation  precisely  two  years.  At  the  time  of  arrival  in 
Colorado  his  illness  had  been  of  four  months'  duration,  following  an  acute 
onset  with  rapid  subsequent  decline,  which  was  marked  by  high  temper- 
ature elevation  and  extreme  debility.  As  the  details  of  this  case  will  be 
reported  in  another  connection,  it  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  call  atten- 
tion merely  to  a  few  essential  features.  There  were  extreme  emaciation, 
pallor,  and  pronounced  dyspnea,  the  child,  as  the  result  of  physical 
exhaustion,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet.  Examination  of 
the  chest  disclosed  the  existence  of  extensive  tuberculous  invasion  of  the 
entire  left  lung.  Throughout  this  area  were  detected  physical  evi- 
dences of  moderate  consolidation,  with  fine  moist  rales  from  apex  to 
base.  It  goes  without  saying  that  an  unfavorable  prognosis  was 
almost  imqualifiedly  rendered.  By  virtue  of  the  climatic  change  and 
rigid  supervision,  a  surprising  improvement  was  noted.  The  entire 
arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  was  attended  by  an  extraordinary 
fibrous  tissue  proliferation.  The  child  has  remained  at  home  during 
the  past  two  years,  without  visible  retrogression.  Upon  being  permitted 
recently  to  examine  the  patient,  I  was  gratified  to  note  unmistakable 
evidences  of  enduiing  arrest.  Some  idea  as  to  the  extensive  fibrosis 
with  resulting  unilateral  deformity  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to 
Fig.  91. 

In  May,  1906,  a  boy  of  fourteen  was  placed  under  my  care,  six  months 
after  an  abrupt  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  family 
history  was  excellent.  The  entire  life  of  the  child  had  been  spent  in 
New  Mexico  until  the  early  fall  of  1905,  when  the  family  removed  to 
Los  Angeles.  A  severe  cold  developed  shortly  afterward,  with  persisting 
cough,  expectoration,  temperature  elevation,  and  loss  of  weight.  Upon 
arrival  in  Colorado  the  patient  was  anemic  and  much  debilitated.  On 
examination  of  the  chest,  moist  rales  were  recognized  in  the  left  front, 
from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib,  and  upon  the  right  side,  from  the  apex 
to  the  second  int-erspace.  The  left  back  was  clear,  but  upon  the  right 
side  moisture  was  detected  to  the  lower  third  of  the  interscapular  space. 
Tubercle  bacilli  were  exceedingly  numerous.  In  view  of  the  marked 
constitutional  change  and  extent  of  tuberculous  involvement  the  prog- 
nosis was  at  best  extremely  guarded.  Under  strict  disciplinary  con- 
trol a  gain  of  fifty-five  pounds  was  achieved  in  six  months.  There  is 
now  no  temperature  elevation,  cough,  or  expectoration.  Examination 
of  the  chest  discloses  entire  absence  of  moisture  in  both  lungs.  The 
excellence  of  nutrition  is  displayed  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
(Fig.  92). 

Ginical  observations  of  this  character  have  forced  the  conviction 
that  the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  decidedly  better  between 
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be  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  than  prior  to  eight,  or  between  fift^n  and 
twenty.  In  early  life  the  process  is  invariably  more  active  than  in  sub- 
sequent years,  the  absorptive  powers  being  mueh  greater  and  toxemia, 
as  a  nile,  more  profound.  It  is  also  likelj^  that  the  capacity  for  alj^orp- 
tion  of  toxic  products  is  greater  from  eight  to  fifteen  than  in  the  itnnoe- 
tiiately  ensuing  years,  but  its  influence  is  more  than  offset  by  the  far 
greater  dociliijf  of  patients  at  such  time  of  life  than  in  the  yeui's  approach- 
ing manhood.  Children  around  twelve  are  less  inclined  to  dlsol^edience^ 
antl  much  more  amenable  to  discipline  than  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifteen  to  twenty.  At  the  latter  period  they  ai*e  more  apt  to  be  willful 
and  (iifficult  of  resit  rain  t,  even  if  without  tendency  to  viciousnesi.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  among  young  people  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  pernicious  influence  of  indiscriminate  petting  and  parental  iafiul- 


[Fig.  91. — Marked  urtjlat^ml  di^roiTQity 
exteoAive  fibrosis  in  a  buy  ut  clevt- 


Fig.  92.--inufltmtffift  a  nin  ql  fif^jb 
five  |K*uiid*  in  v«iic1it  in  n  hoy  fourttcB 
yuar^  mIiI  with  extensive  bilateml  tnvoh^^ 


gence.  The  management  of  such  patients  is  often  fraught  with  exreeil- 
ing  difficulty.  Although  the  natural  disposition  may  be  gentle  and 
kintljy,  the  temperament  not  essentially  irritable,  and  the  manner  not 
domineering,  the  formation  of  character  Ls  necessarily  incomplete,  there 
often  being  exhiljited  an  unfortunate  lack  of  self-control  or  submission 
to  the  advice  of  others.  Patients  at  this  age  have  not  reached  ye&ra 
of  discretion,  and  have  not  been  permitted  to  acquire  that  maturity  of 
judgment  which  is  necessary  to  successful  results.  It  has  been* my 
observation  that  t!ie  prognosis  has  improved  w^ith  every  semidecade 
from  twenty  to  fifty;  and  diminished  f mm  that  time  onward.  This  has 
been  more  particularly  true  among  males  than  females.  In  the  Latter, 
I  on  account  of  the  menopause,  with  its  attending  nervous  disturbances, 
I  have  found  the  best  results  to  obtain  in  the  fifteen*year  period  from 
thirty  to  forty-five. 
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SEX 

The  influence  of  sex  has  been  found  to  be  of  considerable  prognostic 
importance,  decidedly  better  results  being  observed  among  females 
than  males.  This  is  contrary  to  the  prevalent  impression  regarding 
the  bearing  of  sex  upon  prognosis,  but  the  evidence,  from  my  own 
experience,  has  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  permit  no  other  conclusion. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  disease  is  generally 
considered  to  attain  a  greater  prevalence  among  females,  on  account 
of  their  relatively  diminished  powers  of  resistance  and  their  lessened 
opportunities  for  outdoor  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  these  causes,  sufficient  to  invite  bacillary  infection,  may 
exert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  subsequent  course.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  as  a  general  rule,  opportunities  for  promoting  recovery 
through  change  of  climate  and  environment  are  not  offered  to  the  female 
equally  with  the  male.  If  energetic  measures  in  the  way  of  climatic  change 
and  rational  management  are  instituted  at  all  for  the  female,  they  are 
often  deferred  to  later  stages  of  the  disease.  In  comparison  \^ith  the 
promptness  and  celerity  with  which  male  members  of  the  family  hasten 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  possible  means  of  arrest,  the  tactics  displayed 
for  the  relief  of  the  females  appear  especially  dilatory.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  man  of  affairs,  the  tradesman,  the  professional  man, 
and  even  the  wage-earner  seems  better  able  to  sever  himself  from  his  busi- 
ness responsibilities  than  the  housewife  from  her  domestic  cares.  From 
my  observation  it  appears  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  deter  the 
males,  in  general,  from  seeking  early  all  possible  aids  toward  recovery. 
The  above  considerations  would  suggest  almost  unavoidably  a  pro- 
nounced unfavorable  prognosis  attaching  to  tuberculosis  in  the  female, 
yet  despite  adverse  conditions  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
it  is  shown  that  the  ultimate  outlook  is  actually  better  for  females  than 
for  males.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  not  from  statistical  argu- 
ments, which  are  often  fallacious,  but  purely  from  the  logic  of  every-day 
experience.  Upon  reflection  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  members 
of  the  female  sex  should  exhibit  the  better  prognosis.  Success  or  failure 
in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  invasion  by  the  tubercle  bacillus 
depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  conform  to  a  strict 
regime,  which  demands  for  its  most  satisfactory  accomplishment  certain 
physical,  mental,  and  nervous  requirements.  Assuredly  these  are 
possessed  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  female.  Although  admittedly 
more  susceptible  to  nervous  influences,  nevertheless,  in  the  event  of  a 
tuberculous  infection,  she  is  better  equipped  by  virtue  of  inherent  and 
acquired  tendencies  to  adapt  herself  to  unusual  conditions.  She 
exhibits,  to  a  marked  extent,  a  diminished  restlessness  under  imposed 
restraint,  suffers  a  lesser  strain  incident  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  life,  and  bears  a  lighter  burden  of  financial  obligations.  In  addition, 
she  manifests  far  less  tendency  to  acts  of  imprudence  and  dissipation. 
She  not  only  yields  a  more  ready  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  early 
supervisory  control,  but  her  subsequent  obedience  and  compliance  with 
detailed  instructions  are  more  complete  and  implicit.  Only  in  exceptional 
instances  is  separation  from  family,  either  in  favorable  climates  or  in 
sanatoria,  harder  for  the  female  than  for  the  male.  In  open  health 
resorts  the  husband,  if  stricken  with  tuberculosis,  is  often  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  while  the  woman,  if  similarly  afflicted,  is  usually  alone.     It 
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will  be  explained  later  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  prospects 
of  a  successful  issue  are  materially  improved  by  the  absence  of  the 
husband  or  other  members  of  the  family.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
percentage  of  improvement  among  females  is  remarkably  greater  in 
those  who  are  either  unmarried  or  without  family  incumbrance. 

An  important  factor  in  explanation  of  the  l)etter  prognosis  of  females 
relates  to  the  very  fact  of  their  previous  indoor  environment  and  the 
more  complete  subsequent  transformation  of  the  mode  of  life.  Another 
element,  applicable  particularly  to  those  who  seek  climatic  change, 
consists  of  the  relatively  superior  financial  circumstances  of  the  female 
invalid.  Unfortunately,  young  men  with  extensive  tuberculous  involve- 
ment and  sadly  inadequate  resources  are  often  sent  to  health  resorts 
with  instructions  to  secure  immediate  employment.  Many,  financially 
impoverished,  are  compelled  to  work  for  a  mere  pittance  in  order  to 
supply  the  imperative  necessities  of  life.  Further  commentary  is  to 
the  effect  that  while  females  are  not  privileged  to  take  advantage  of 
climatic  change  as  frequently  as  males,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  hurried 
to  health  resorts  without  proper  provision  being  made  for  their  support. 

RACE 

Race  has  ever  been  found  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  determination  of  final  results,  as  has  been  made  clear  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  (See  p.  59.^  Its  prognostic  import  may  l^e  regarded  as  a 
clinical  truth  incapable  of  controversial  argument,  although  the  actual 
scope  of  its  effect  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted  may  be 
subject  to  considerable  variation.  Its  prognostic  bearing  is  due  not 
infrequently  to  national  differences  of  susceptibility  to  the  disease. 
The  utter  lack  of  resistance  against  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  is  exempli- 
fied particularly  by  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  the  disease  among 
the  American  Indians.  Its  rapid  dissemination  among  these  people 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  lack  of  outdoor  air,  sunshine,  and  exercise, 
or  by  the  massing  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  relatively  confined 
sections.  While  sources  of  bacillary  infection  must  exist  to  a  degree  in 
order  to  render  possible  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  the  essential 
consideration  relates  to  the  inherent  vulnerability  of  the  tissues. 

Likewise  among  the  negroes  the  morbidity  of  consumption  is  explained 
in  part  by  an  undue  racial  predisposition.  That  this  does  not  constitute 
the  8ole  consideration  is  shown  by  the  great  infrequency  of  the  disease 
prior  to  enfranchisement  of  the  race.  The  subsequent  obligatory 
assumption  of  responsibilities  to  which  they  were  ill  adapted,  together 
with  squalid,  unhygienic  surroundings,  have  effected  a  diminution  of 
vital  resistance  and  afforded  means  of  acquired  infection.  Complete 
and  enduring  arrest  of  pulmonary  tulwrculosis  is  extremely  rare  among 
the  colored  race,  although  I  have  seen  a  few  notable  instances  of  such  an 
occurrence  in  Colorado.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  rapid, 
attended  with  progressive  excavation,  and  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
toxemia. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  occasional  complete  arrest  of  the  tuber- 
culous process  in  the  negro  is  found  in  the  following  case:  The 
patient,  aged  forty-five,  developed  well-defined  evidences  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  two  years  ago.  The  physical  examination  disclosed  a 
massive  consolidation  of  the  left  lung,  with  characteristic  constitutional 
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^^urbances,  the  loss  of  weight  and  general  prostration  being  pro- 
^^uuced,  There  has  taken  place  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tuljerculons 
V^ce.ss,  with  complete  absence  of  subjective  symptoms.  The  extent 
^f  patholo^e  change  is  ill ust rated  in  the  skiagraph  recentlji^  taken 
{%.  57 1,  and  the  present  excellent  nutiitiun  in  Fig.  93. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  this  rather  unusual  result  is  largely 
^plained  by  the  fact  that  exceptional  oppoitunities  were  afforded  for 
^t'uong  an  an^est. 

The  prevalence  of  tlie  disease  and  its  high  mortality  fate  among  the 
^h  people  can  hardly  l>e  explained  by  their  social  conditions  or  methods 
^'  iiviag.  A  decided  lack  of  resistance  is  exhibited  by  the  wealthy 
^«d  higMy  educated,  as  well  as  by  the  poor  and  ignorant.  It  must  Ije 
JJ^uineil  that  Celtic  temperamental  characteristics  have  an  intrinsic 
*J^riiig  upon  the  prognosis.  Though  brave  to  a  remarkaViIe  degree  in 
^  face  of  imminent  danger,  the  Irish  courage  in  the  absence  of  a  critical 
ency  is  not  attended  with  that  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose  so 
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for  the  maintenance  of  a  protracted  regime.  The  prognosis 
among  the  Irish  is  less  favorable  than  in  any  other  Caucasian  race, 
Their  neighbors,  the  Scotch,  although  endowed  with  less  mercurial 
tendencies,  are  often  more  difficult  to  manage  on  account  of  their  prover- 
bial stublmni  characteristics,  a  continuous  suitable  regime  being  fre- 
quently out  of  the  question. 

The  Swedes,  from  my  jiersonal  ol)servations,  appear  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  consumption  than  the  Norwegians,  Danes,  or  Dutch.  In 
spite  of  their  liistoric  endurance  and  hardiness,  they  have  exhibited  an 
unexpected  lack  of  resistance  after  the  infection  is  established. 

The  English  and  Germans  particularly  excel  in  their  unwavering 
adherence  to  a  fixed  systematic  rif^gime.  I  have  found  the  prognosis 
among  tbe^e  people  markedly  favored  by  their  flogged  perseverance  in 
endeavorine  to  secure  arrest,  unmindful  of  external  distractions  and 
aUurementd. 
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The  Americans  offer  a  less  favorable  prognosis  than  their  more  stoical 
kindred  of  English  descent  or  their  phlegmatic  German  cousins.  The 
spirit  of  unrest  and  endeavor  incident  to  the  strenuousness  of  American 
life  characterizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  pulmonary  invalid  of  our  own 
country.  All  too  frequently  it  is  asserted  that  recovery  must  take 
place  within  a  certain  stipulated  time  limit,  which  represents  the 
maximum  period  allotted  for  the  consummation  of  the  desired  result. 
The  American  charges  into  the  proposed  struggle  for  arrest  with  an 
impetuosity  and  enthusiasm  corresponding  to  the  energy  displayed  in 
commercial  life  or  professional  pursuits.  Upon  attaining  a  tangible 
improvement,  he  frequently  cannot  refrain  from  resuming  his  former 
duties,  despite  an  incomplete  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

Of  all  people,  the  Hebrews  present  the  most  unique  and  picturesque 
exhibition  of  racial  influence  upon  the  prognosis  of  consumption.  The 
historic  condemnation  of  the  Jews  to  the  ravages  of  disease  seems 
literally  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among 
these  sorely  afflicted  people.  In  direct  accordance,  however,  with 
their  wonderful  survival  of  persecution  is  observed,  in  many  instances, 
a  remarkable  immunity  to  the  toxins  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Though 
quite  susceptible  to  infection  and  unable  frequently  to  overcome  the 
tuberculous  process,  they,  nevertheless,  exhibit  powers  of  resistance 
which  are  indeed  marvelous,  despite  the  existence  of  extensive  areas  of 
destructive  change.  Early  in  my  experience  with  pulmonary  invalids 
there  was  noted  in  Hebrew  patients  a  disproportion  between  the  physical 
signs  and  the  general  condition.  While,  as  a  rule,  the  course  of  the 
disease  is  prolonged  indefinitely,  the  process  of  arrest  is  slow  and  dis- 
appointing. The  Jew  is  usually  obedient  and  conscientious  to  the  last 
degree  in  following  instructions. 

FAMILY  HISTORY  AND  PREVIOUS  HISTORY 

The  etiologic  relation  of  an  inherited  predisposition  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  chapter.  After  the  disease  is  acquired,  the 
family  history  must  be  accepted  as  having  some  bearing  upon  the 
ultimate  outcome,  although  its  prognostic  import  is  not  a  factor  of 
especial  importance.  The  absence  of  a  tuberculous  family  history  has 
but  slight,  if  any,  favorable  significance,  but  a  strong  hereditary  taint 
renders  the  outlook  for  eventual  arrest  somewhat  more  gloomy  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  A  negative  history  of  tuberculosis  among  immediate 
ancestors,  if  accompanied  by  a  record  of  several  deaths  among  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  must  be  construed  to  indicate  an  impaired  resistance 
characterizing  the  present  generation.  Deaths  among  brothers  and 
sisters  are  frequently  observed  to  take  place  at  about  the  same  age, 
suggesting  that  the  powers  of  resistance,  sufficient  to  withstand  infection 
up  to  a  certain  point,  are  finally  exhausted.  Such  a  family  record 
is  undoubtedly  a  factor  worthy  of  some  consideration  in  a  determinatiop 
of  the  individual  prognosis. 

The  prognosis  is  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  apparent 
resistance  of  the  individiuU,  as  exhibited  in  a  review  of  the  previous 
career.  This  should  embrace  the  history  of  infancy  and  early  life,  the 
record  of  previous  diseases,  their  duration,  severity,  sequelae,  and  an 
inquiry  of  past  and  present  habits.  Children  whose  parents  (either  one 
or  both)  at  the  time  of  conception  were  exhausted  by  disease  or  dissipa- 
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tion,  are  likely  to  be  puny  and  delicate  in  infancy  and  to  present  the 
history  of  many  severe  illnesses  during  later  childhood,  with  distinct 
manifestations  of  impaired  strength  and  vitality  in  adult  life.  This 
dement  of  diminished  resistance  to  disease  is  shown  in  prolonged  and 
tedious  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  or  other  constitutional  affec- 
tions. If  to  such  a  history  as  this  are  added  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
dissipation  or  excesses  of  any  nature,  there  results  an  inevitable  shadow 
upon  the  final  prognosis. 

OCCUPATION 

Considerable  importance  has  always  been  attached  to  the  influence 
of  certain  occupations  upon  prognosis.  The  inhalation  of  palpable  dust 
by  stone-cutters,  glass-workers,  potters,  millers,  grinders,  and  either 
coal  or  metalliferous  miners  has  been  regarded  as  particularly  unfavor- 
able. Conclusions  entertained  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  out- 
look for  such  persons  are  unquestionably  correct,  although  the  tuber- 
culous element  in  these  cases  is  entirely  secondary  to  the  antecedent 
pathologic  change.  While  consumption  is  not  the  essential  cause  of 
death,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ingrafting  of  a  terminal  bacillary  infec- 
tion upon  a  combination  of  morbid  conditions,  as  chronic  bronchitis, 
emph3r8ema,  pneumonokoniosis,  and  circulatory  disturbance,  carries  with 
it  a  profound  impression  as  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Generally  speaking,  the  prognosis  is  bad  among  people  whose 
occupation  involves  confinement  during  many  hours  of  the  day,  in 
small,  ill-ventilated,  and  overheated  rooms,  as  in  factories  and  work- 
shops. It  is  universally  conceded  that  people  engaged  in  indoor  pur- 
suits with  marked  sedentary  habits  are  more  likely  to  become  subjects 
of  tuberculous  infection  than  their  more  fortunate  fellows  who  enjoy 
an  outdoor  existence.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  former 
class  possesses  inferior  opportunities  for  subsequent  recovery.  The  pri- 
mary causal  factor  among  such  individuals  relates  to  a  diminished  resis- 
tance resulting  from  impaired  general  health.  This  may  react  to  their 
ultimate  disadvantage  chiefly  from  a  continuance  of  the  same  unfavor- 
able environment.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  invalids  previously 
subject  to  more  or  less  confinement  are  afforded  a  much  better  outlook 
after  they  conform  to  a  system  of  rational  management  than  those 
who  have  pursued  an  active  outdoor  occupation.  An  explanation  of  the 
more  favorable  prognosis  in  the  former  group  is  found  in  the  more  radical 
change  in  mode  of  life  and  consequently  a  greater  impression  upon  the 
general  health. 

Farmers  and  athletes  who  not  only  are  accustomed  to  living  out-of- 
doors,  but  also  are  trained  to  superior  muscular  development,  are  less 
likely  to  get  well  after  consumption  has  been  contracted  than  those  occu- 
pying clerical  positions.  Thus  the  bookkeeper,  who  sits  for  hours  at  his 
desk  in  a  cramped  anterior  posture,  though  much  more  likely  to  develop 
tuberculosis  than  the  team-driver,  offers  a  much  better  prognosis.  The 
change  to  an  outdoor  life  is  usually  followed  by  immediate  general 
improvement,  which  is  denied  to  those  already  habituated  to  an  open- 
air  existence.  Among  no  class  of  people  is  the  disease  attended  with 
less  favorable  results  than  in  those  accustomed  to  feats  of  physical 
strength  involving  prolonged  effort  and  unusual  endurance.  In  the 
same  way  it  has  been  my  observation  that  the  more  favorable  the 
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climate  in  which  the  infection  occurs,  the  \em  hopeful  ti 
In  Colorado,  while  indigenous  consumption  is  relatively 

when  once  acquired,  the  subsequent  course  is  usually  rapi " 
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TEMPERAMENT,  DISPOSITIONp  INTELLIGENCE,  AND  O 

There  iire  but  few  favorable  factors  influencing  prognog 
import  tlian  a  phlegmatic  allitude,  gentleness  of  dispositi^ 
of  intellect »  and  strength  of  will.  Individuals  endowed  v 
Sophie  temperament  are  Jess  subject  to  nervous  irritation,  n 
the  annoyances  and  worriments  incident  to  their  environn 
indefinite  period  of  invalidism.  The  benefit  accruing  from 
perament  is  greatly  accentuated  by  a  cheerful  disposition, 
gence*  and  strength  of  character.  The  stoical  attitude*  if  n 
forced,  may  l3e  less  advantageous  even  than  a  distinctly  e 
pe r amen t  ^  siipphnverUed  by  m L! dness  of  tU sposit  i o n , .  fi rrar 
and  refinement  of  manner.  I  have  found  improvement 
exhibiting  decided  nervous  tendencies  without  pronounce 
quite  as  frequently  as  among  those  devoid  of  all  excitable 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  such  persons  are  more  keenly 
importance  of  their  condition,  more  amenable  to  advice 
conscientious  in  observing  specific  instructions.  While  in 
phlegmatic  temperament  is  assuredly  more  conducive  to 
than  the  irritable  or  unstable,  an  attitude  moderately  nc 
affords  more  active  cooperation  and  obedience  on  the  ' 
patient.  Rather  high  degrees  of  irritability  present  seric 
to  a  successful  issue  J  but  simple  restlessness  and  excitation 
under  rigid  and  tactf\U  management,  may  yield  fairl}'  sat 
suits.  As  the  neurotic  disturbance  increases  the  balane 
thrown  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  individual.  While  the  < 
nervous  tendencies  al  ways  imposes  more  exacting  demam 
energy^  patience,  and  skill  of  the  medical  adviser,  a  resourcetu 
response  is  frequently  sufficient  to  minimize  their  imfavorafc 

Innate  cheerfulness  of  disposition  modifies  prognosis  to  i 
extent,  m  the  time  element  in  the  arrest  of  the  ilisciise  mak 
call  upon  ttie  patience  and  hopefulness  of  the  invalid,  T 
of  the  cheerful  and  sanguine,  supported  by  an  actire  coope 
more  desirable  than  the  pessimism  of  the  depressed  and 
even  if  accompanied  by  passive  obedience  to  instructions 
contented  disposition  enal>les  the  invalid  to  make  the  mos 
cesses  and  to  minimize  the  import  of  temporary  discc 
Patients  displaying  a  tlespondent  or  surly  nature,  on  the 
are  unwilling  to  accept  the  true  significance  of  any  favorabh 
are  apt  at  all  times  to  misconstrue  motives,  exaggerate  trifl 
offense  at  imaginary  slights.  M 

Discriminating  intelligence  is  of  the  utmost  value,  al 
the  mind  of  the  individual  a  precise  conception  of  the  n 
disease  and  the  manner  in  which  an  arrest  may  l)e  secure 
affords  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  rationale  of 
methods,  and  thus  permits  a  far  more  ready  acceptance  of 
regime*  To  such  patients  there  is  usually  but  little  occasi 
ment,  as  a  simple  statement  of  directions  is  sufficient  to  ei 
obedience  and  to  cstablisli  i-elations  of  mutual  sympathetic 
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The  character  of  the  patient  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  continuous 
maintenance  of  an  enforced  regime.  An  unyielding  determination  to 
succeed  is  of  no  less  value  in  the  efifort  to  recover  from  consumption 
than  in  other  departments  of  human  endeavor.  Strength  of  will  enables 
the  invalid  to  rise  above  temporary  obstacles  and  discouragements  to 
which  the  weak  and  vacillating  often  succumb.  Patients  exhibiting 
indomitable  perseverance  and  tenacity^of  purpose  may  be  depended 
upon  to  pursue  steadfastly  the  course  which  has  been  outlined,  regard- 
less of  distracting  influences. 

FINANCIAL  OONDITION 

The  financial  status  must  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  ultimate  prognosis.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in 
the  saying  "Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  have  consumption."  Such 
aphorisms,  however  trite,  fail  to  convey  accurately  and  completely 
the  logic  of  actual  facts.  Although  embarrassed  resources  certainly 
represent  in  many  cases  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  best 
results,  a  large  number  of  pulmonary  invalids,  despite  this  handicap, 
are  enabled  to  achieve  final  success.  It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  one's 
bank  account  which  permits  a  comparatively  easy  path  toward  arrest, 
but  rather  the  judicious  adaptation  of  the  method  and  environment 
to  the  available  funds.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  impecunious 
circumstances,  unless  extended  to  the  point  of  abject  penury,  furnish 
no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  recovery.  There  is  likely 
to  exist  among  the  poor  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  exigency  confront- 
ing them,  and  hence  a  lesser  likelihood  of  retrogression  through  dis- 
sipation, frivolous  excesses,  or  other  acts  of  indiscretion.  The  desire 
to  take  advantage  of  every  reasonable  facility  at  their  command  is 
especially  overpowering  to  patients  with  small  means  or  those  dependent 
upon  the  assistance  of  others.  By  virtue  of  their  financial  limitations 
there  is  usually  observed  a  conscientious  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
systematic  living.  The  financial  condition  is,  at  the  very  most,  but  a 
single  factor  among  many,  each  of  which  has  its  due  weight  in  a  deter- 
mination of  the  final  issue.  Even  a  greatly  restricted  income,  if  asso- 
ciated with  oOier  conditions  of  favorable  moment,  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  affluence  if  unattended  by  similar  propitious  factors.  The  pro- 
longed period  of  invalidism,  the  demand  for  superalimentation,  and  the 
requirement  of  a  proper  social  and  hygienic  environment  illustrate 
the  value  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  not  its  invariable  necessity.  In 
view  of  the  sanatorium  provision  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  meager 
monthly  allowance  is  often  sufficient  to  supply  actual  needs.  For 
people  with  inadequate  resources,  however,  a  practical  difficulty  is 
experienced  at  the  time  of  departure  from  sanatoria.  The  end  of  their 
stipulated  period  of  regime  is  followed  in  many  instances  by  a  return 
to  work  and  to  an  eminently  unsuitable  environment.  A  rational 
solution  of  the  problem  for  such  invalids  consists  of  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities at  their  disposal  in  favorable  climates.  A  class  of  patients  vnth 
limited  means,  though  not  absolutely  impecunious,  are  offered  assuring 
possibilities  of  improvement  from  climatic  change,  provided  accurate 
information  is  obtained  in  advance  concerning  appropriate  accommoda- 
tions at  a  minimum  expense.  Patients  dependent  largely  upon  their 
own  efforts  for  support,  but  exhibiting  only  incipient  infection,  are  often 
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permitted  to  secure  an^i^t  through  outdoor  employment  in  favoraW 

regions.     Many  who  ate  less  fortunate  than  their  fellows  in  their  fina 
cial  equipment,  possess  other  compensatory  factors  of  favorable  progno 
tic  import  p  and  with  .slight  assistance  in  the  bepnning*  are  restored 
their  former  usefulness  and  activity.     This  course  of  i^emark  is  pr 
sented  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  moderately  iBstricted  income  is  u- 
in  itself  an  insurmountable  obstecle  to  suceeast 


SOCIAL   ENVIRONMENT 

Few  factors  pertaining  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  patient  are 
more  importance  than  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  social  atmosphere, 
some  cases  the  presence  of  the  husband  or  wife  may  l>e  of  inestimat^^B 
benefit  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  the  invalidt  aofcj 
in  guarding  against  indisci-etions.     In  otiier  cases,  no  matter  how  ^'t^-^ 
conceived  the  intention  or  devoted  the  service,  incalctjable  injury    m 
inflicted  through  absence  of  tact,  perversions  of  judgment,  and  obliqu.  J 
ties  of  (Usposition-     Little  childi-en  may  Ije  regarded  in  all  ioslaticeii^ 
as  decided  incumbrances  to  the  progress  of  the  patient,  although  molher^s 
are  prone  to  insist  upon  their  decided  influence  for  gtwd.  and  prote^f 
strenuously  against  even  a  temporary  separation.     There  is  ifuposed  a 
demand  for  careful  individualization  under  such  circumstances,  pix*- 
cipitate  action  not  always  improving  the  immediate  pros[>ects  of  the 
invalid.     In  generah  cliildren,  regardless  of  their  intelligence  or  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  tive  of  necessity  a  source  of  added  care  and  anxioia 
responsibility  and  cannot  fail  to  tlisturb  to  a  marked  extent  the  quiet 
regime  of  invalidism.     Segi^egation  of  the  patient  insures,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  moi'e  satisfactory  results  than  are  otherwise  attained.     The 
ready  adaptation  of  the  consumptive  to  a  proper  social  environment 
afforrls  in  part  a  favorable  estimate  as  to  the  possibility  of  final  arrest. 
It  should  be  re  mem  leered  that  it  is  not  the  patient  alone  whoae  temper- 
amental peculiarities  demand  thoughtful  consideration.  l>ut,  unfortu- 
nately, the  accompanying  relatives  as  welh     Many  invalifls  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  perversity,  ignorance*  and  delusions 
of  membem  of  their  family.     In  such  cases  the  prognosis  varies?  according 
to  the  keen  discernment  of  the  physician  and  his  insistence  upon  removal 
of  unfavorable  social  influences  through  such  isolation  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  practicalile.     While  patients  are  not  always  ready  to  accept 
at  once  the  wisdom  of  such  advice,  if  presented  firmly  and  tactfully, 
the  difficulties  of  its  execution  often  are  removed, 

PERSONAL  EQUATION  IN  MEDICAL  SUPERVISION 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the 
welfare  of  the  patient  is  influenced  to  a  remarkable  extent  by  an  inter- 
eate<i  painstaking  regard  for  detail  on  the  part  of  the  medical  adviser- 
The  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  certain  inherent  aptitude 
of  the  physician,  a  devotion  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
a  personal  solicitous  interest  in  the  individuab  To  discharge  properly 
the  many  obligations  incident  to  the  care  of  the  consumptive,  and  to 
assume  with  composure  and  confidence  the  anxious,  vexatious  responsi* 
biiities  imposed,  the  physician  must  posse,«^s  to  an  unusual  degree 
patience,  determination,  vigilance »  sympathy »  tact,  and  enthusiasm. 
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The  extent  to  which  such  endowment  is  possessed  determines  largely 
the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  frequently  is  sufficient  to  change  impend- 
ing failure  into  ultimate  success. 

CHANGE  OF  SURROUNDINGS  AND  CLISIATE 

As  a  general  rule,  the  chances  for  recovery  are  greatly  enhanced 
if  opportunity  is  afforded  for  suitable  change  of  environment.  Patients 
are  much  less  likely  to  do  well  at  home,  as  the  difficulties  in  maintaining 
a  proper  regime  are  sufficiently  great  to  interfere  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  best  results,  and  to  suggest  the  impracticability  of  the 
attempt,  when  possible  to  avoid  it.  Not  only  are  the  social  conditions 
non-conducive  to  an  unbroken  period  of  nervous  and  physical  relaxation, 
but  the  incidental  interruptions,  by  friends  and  relatives,  unavoidably 
impair  the  good  effects  of  a  systematic  regime.  The  situation  of  the 
dwelling  with  relation  to  other  buildings  often  is  not  such  as  to  afford 
a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Atmospheric  contami- 
nations may  exist  by  reason  of  smoke,  dust,  and  other  impurities. 
Assuming  an  advantageous  location  of  the  residence,  there  may  be 
lacking  ample  porch  accommodations,  preventing  the  possibility  of 
attaining  rest  and  fresh  air  jointly.  The  perfect  fulfilment  of  these 
cardinal  features  of  management  is  likely  to  be  achieved  only  when 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  pulmonary  invalids. 

Due  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  value  of  the  psychic  element 
attending  a  change  of  environment.  The  novelty  of  radically  differing 
surroundings  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  inspiring  the 
patient  with  a  degree  of  hope  far  in  excess  of  that  evinced  at  home. 
The  invalid  is  forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  something  definite 
and  tangible  is  being  done  to  promote  recovery,  and  often  an  abiding 
confidence  is  thereby  established.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the^case 
if  brought  in  contact  vdth  others  who,  through  the  force  of  example,  instil 
an  ambition  to  pursue  an  appropriate  routine  and,  through  the  recital 
of  their  favorable  progress,  infuse  transcendent  faith  in  the  attainment 
of  similar  results.  A  consideration  of  no  slight  importance  relates  to 
the  direct  educational  influence  exerted  upon  the  patient  in  properly 
managed  local  institutions.  Residence  in  sanatoria,  even  without  the 
involvement  of  climatic  change,  is  a  factor  of  unquestionable  prognostic 
value. 

Change  of  climate  in  properly  selected  cases,  with  or  without  recourse 
to  sanatorium  control,  is  of  far-reaching  importance  in  the  effort  to 
secure  an  enduring  arrest.  While  improvement  in  many  incipient  cases 
assuredly  may  take  place  by  virtue  of  intelligent  systematic  management 
in  relatively  unfavorable  climates,  the  chances  for  such  happy  results 
are  not  equal  to  those  presented  in  more  healthful  resorts  under  the 
same  conditions  of  management.  There  can  be  no  question  upon  the 
basis  of  actual  experience  that  the  prognosis  is  wonderfully  improved 
by  removal  to  a  suitable  climate.  Not  only  are  the  opportunities  for 
arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  immeasurably  greater,  but  stranger 
assurances  are  afforded  for  its  enduring  maintenance  upon  the  active 
resumption  of  a  useful  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

CX>NSIDERATIONS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  DISEASE 

Much  importance  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  present  illness,  the 
physical  signs,  the  evidences  of  apparent  immunity,  the  extent  of  sys- 
temic disturbance,  and  the  development  of  complications. 

HISTORY  OF  PRESENT  ILLNESS 

Rigid  inquiry  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  disease  will  often 
disclose  data  of  vital  prognostic  interest.  The  method  of  onset  may  be 
suggestive  of  the  subsequent  type  and  termination.  Many  cases  with 
an  abrupt  invasion  after  the  manner  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis  or 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  be  expected  to  pursue  an  exceedingly 
rapid  course,  with  a  correspondingly  unfavorable  prognosis.  When  the 
onset  is  characterized  by  other  acute  manifestations,  at  least  an  inti- 
mation may  be  afforded  concerning  the  clinical  course;  thus  acute  septic 
disturbances,  if  predominating  early  in  the  disease,  often  persist  to  the 
very  end.  While  initial  hemorrhages  usually  call  emphatic  attention 
to  the  pulmonary  condition  and  induce  a  more  ready  adaptation  of  the 
invalid  to  a  suitable  environment,  it  cannot  be  assumed  tnat  the  exist- 
ence of  early  pulmonary  hemorrhage  exerts  any  inherent  influence  upon 
prognosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  supervening  immediately  upon  an 
attack  of  influenza  is  usually  of  serious  prognostic  import.  The  indi- 
vidual resistance  at  such  a  time  is  comparatively  slight,  and  the  disease, 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  advances  rapidly  to  destructive  tis- 
sue change  and  pronounced  constitutional  impairment.  Within  certain 
limits  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  more  acute  the  onset,  the  less  favorable 
the  prognosis  and  the  more  insidious  the  invasion,  the  greater  likelihood 
of  effecting  an  arrest. 

Exclusive  of  the  manner  of  onset,  a  review  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  systemic  disturbance  is  also  of  considerable  value  in  establishing  a 
reasonable  prognosis.  The  history  of  progressive  loss  of  weight  and 
strength,  with  fever,  chills,  night-sweats,  and  increasing  dyspnea,  sug- 
gests, of  course,  a  far  less  favorable  prognosis  than  obtains  in 'afebrile 
cases  without  constitutional  impairment. 

The  previous  duration  of  the  disease  is  not  without  some  significance, 
although  it  is  scarcely  true  that  the  longer  the  condition  has  persisted, 
the  less  favorable  the  prognosis.  If  the  infection  has  been  of  long 
duration  and  unattended  by  progressive  pulmonary  invasion  or  by 
symptoms  of  severe  constitutional  derangement,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  invalid  possesses  unusual  powers  of  resistance,  and  that  these  fighting 
qualities,  under  proper  management,  may  be  later  directed  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  After  a  period  of  disastrous  delay,  however,  there  inevitably 
must  come  a  time,  soon  for  some,  later  for  others,  and  finally  for  all, 
when  the  patient  becomes  utterly  unable,  even  with  strenuous  efforts 
of  management,  to  display  anything  like  former  combativeness  against 
the  disease.  It  thus  follows  that  while  a  prolonged  duration,  in  the 
absence  of  distinctly  unfavorable  manifestations,  may  be  construed  as 
a  favorable  prognostic  consideration  in  some  cases,  yet  delay  in  the 
adoption  of  rational  management  results  in  a  decided  loss  of  opportunity 
in  the  effort  to  secure  arrest. 
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PHYSICAL  SIGNS 

The  physical  signs  are  of  signal  importance  as  indicating  the  area 
of  tuberculous  infection,  the  nature  and  activity  of  the  process,  the 
extent  of  destructive  change,  and  the  amount  of  tissue  fibrosis.  The 
morbid  pulmonary  changes  thus  disclosed,  although  of  essential  value 
in  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  final  results,  are  sometimes  of  far 
less  prognostic  importance  than  the  accompanying  symptoms.  In 
view  of  the  striking  lack  of  conformity  between  the  physical  signs  and 
the  subjective  symptoms,  it  is  apparent  that  the  former  alone  are  quite 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  prognosis.  Many  patients  exhibiting 
extensive  active  areas  of  involvement  display  wonderful  powers  of 
resistance  and  secure  an  ultimate  arrest  of  the  infection.  Others  with 
comparatively  slight  evidence  of  pathologic  change  in  the  lung  never- 
theless decline  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue,  despite  the  best  conditions  of 
management  and  environment.  The  physical  signs  are  of  especial 
prognostic  value  in  connection  with  the  associated  evidences  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  when  their  significance  becomes  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

The  area  of  involvement,  regardless  of  other  considerations,  is  not 
always  of  vital  prognostic  import,  the  size  of  the  infected  region  being 
of  much  less  moment  than  the  character  of  the  tuberculous  process  and 
its  degree  of  activity.  A  diffused  infiltrative  tubercle  deposit  without 
definite  consolidation,  abundant  moisture,  or  softening  offers  a  far  more 
hopeful  outlook  than  a  circumscribed  area  of  infection  associated  with 
advancing  destructive  change.  The  extent  of  bacillary  distribution  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  of  especial  prognostic  interest  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  secondary  inflammatory  disturbance  and 
accompanying  degenerative  change.  Other  features  of  prognosis  being 
equal,  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  outlook  is  better  among  patients 
exhibiting  comparatively  small  areas  of  infection.  A  limitation  of 
the  disease  at  one  apex  is  of  more  favorable  import  than  a  bilateral 
involvement.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  efforts  to  forecast  the  future 
of  the  invalid  strictly  according  to  the  boundaries  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion are  without  warrantable  basis.  Attempts  of  this  kind  represent 
a  profound  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  various  pathologic  proc- 
esses, the  influence  of  constitutional  symptoms,  and  other  prognostic 
data. 

Chief  importance  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  lesions,  the  activity 
of  the  infection,  and  the  tendency  to  cavity  formation.  Infiltrative 
processes  are  more  susceptible  to  complete  arrest  through  fibrous  tissue 
proliferation  than  are  areas  of  massive  consolidation,  in  which  subse- 
quent softening  with  excavation  is  likely  to  take  place.  In  the  latter 
event  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  more  severe,  the  tuber- 
culous extension  rapid,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  comparatively 
short.  In  some  cases,  however,  consolidation,  even  of  an  entire  lobe, 
may  continue  indefinitely  without  resulting  cavity  formation  or  per- 
sisting systemic  disturbance.  A  conspicuous  example  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  shown  by  the  following  case: 

In  June,  1897,  a  gentleman  of  forty-eight,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Babcock, 
came  to  Colorado,  exhibiting  a  massive  consolidation  of  the  entire  left 
lung  with  abundant  moisture  throughout.  There  were  marked  emacia- 
tion, physical  exhaustion,  fever,  and  rapid  pulse.     He  returned  to 
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Indiana  in  May,  1903,  iliirty  pounds  heavier,  without  fever  or  olbift 
evidence  of  constitutional   disturbance,  exhibiting  not    the  aligLtest 
physical  evidence  of  remaining  tuberculous  activity,  although  the  con- 
solidation was  complete  and  the  funt'tion  of  the  lung  entirely  suspended. 
He  has  continued  without  retrogression  to  the  present  time. 

WliUe  successful  results  of  this  character  are  sometimes  observed, 
the  prognosis*  as  a  rule,  is  unfavorable  in  cases  of  gross  pulmoa3.i*y 
consolidation. 

Scattered  areas  of  pneumonic  consolidation  supervening  in  the  course 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  occasionally  followed  by  apparent  resolu- 
tion, but  softening  and  ca\ity  formation  are  the  usual  sequelae.      1/ 
arrest  of  the  tul>erculous  process  eventually  takes  place,  there  is  nec- 
essarily an  enduring  loss  of  functional  activity  throughout  the  diseased 
area.     In  some  instances  the  prognosis,  as  a  result  of  the  functiona^* 
impairment  and  the  physical  incapacity  of  tlie  in%'aJid,  i^elates  chiefly  r«> 
a  prolonged  period  of  restricted  activity.     Cor r'espon ding  to  the  d^pre^ 
of  respiratory  limitation,  the  patient  may  either  Ije  permitted  to  enjov' 
a  useful  cai^eer,  or  i3e  doomed  to  a  life  of  complete  invali*lism. 

The  iicUHlif  of  the  infection  is  disclosed  to  a  great  extenl  by  the 
amount  of  moisture  unlhin  (he  brofichial  traet.  Despite  pronouiiced 
intlications  of  general  improvement,  ratlier  definite  information  con- 
cerning a  remaining  active  tuberculous  process  is  afforded  by  the  recog- 
nition of  fine  and  medium-sized  moist  rdles.  No  tuberculous  deposit 
can  be  regarded  as  arrested  or  even  quiescent  so  long  as  these  physical 
evidences  pei-sist. 

There  is  no  invariable  relation  l^etween  the  state  of  the  tuberculous 
lesions  and  the  amoimt  of  coiigii  or  expectoration.  I  almost  dailT 
observe  patients  exhibiting  moist  rdles  upon  examination,  yet  havin|[ 
but  sligtit  cough  without  expectoration.  In  the  presence  of  bubbhag 
rdles  the  tendency  to  further  extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  n 
greatly  enhanced,  irrespective  of  subjective  symptoms.  Waiving  tem- 
porarily a  consideration  of  other  elements  influencing  prognosis,  it  is 
fair  to  assert  that  tlie  chances  for  recovery  are  improred  in  jwapofttm 
to  the  diminuiion  of  nwisture  in  the  infected  area.  Prior  to  its  com- 
plete  disappearance  favorable  prognostic  indications  consist  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  rdles^  a  lessening  of  their  distinctly  bubbling 
character,  and  their  non -recognition  save  upon  the  act  of  coughing. 

The  extent  of  tissue  destruction  as  represented  by  pulmonarTt'  exca- 
vation adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  hemorrhage  and  the  likelihood  iif 
septic  absorption.  This,  with  the  accompanying  evidence  of  advancing 
infection,  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  prognosis.  In  some  vu^s 
the  cavity  perse^  even  if  it  be  of  considerable  si^e,  may  possess  but  little 
significam^e  regarding  the  probable  outcome.  If  surrounded  by  indu- 
rated lung  tissue,  it  may  gradually  diminisli  in  diameter  through  inter- 
stitial contraction  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its  further  recognition. 
The  unfavorable  import  to  he  attached  to  cavity  formation  relates  to 
the  rapidity  of  development .  the  progressive  increase  in  size,  the  accom- 
panying moisture^  and  the  sul>jective  symptoms.  Aside  from  gurgling 
r&les  over  the  site  of  the  excavation,  an  indication  of  the  activity  of 
the  infection  is  found  in  the  amount  of  moisture  present  \\ithin  an 
adjacent  zone.  Coarse  bubbling  rales  in  close  proximity  to  the  ca\'ity 
suggest  a  further  extension  of  the  destructive  process.  Even  rapid 
cavit}^  formation  may  not  always  be  construed  as  of  unfavorable  import^ 
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though  this  assuredly  is  the  general  rule.  The  first  clinical  manifesta- 
tions of  general  improvement  are  occasionally  observed  only  after  a 
rapid  excavation  with  elimination  of  innumerable  virulent  bacilli  and 
diminution  of  toxic  absorption.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  im- 
proves in  proportion  to  the  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  excep- 
tional instances  the  fibrosis  assumes  such  undue  prominence  as  to  occasion 
circulatory  embarrassment  through  obliteration  of  the  finer  subdivisions 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  With  extensive  fibrous  tissue  change  there 
may  result  such  disturbance  of  physiologic  function  as  to  incapacitate 
the  individual  for  an  existence  Ixeyond  the  limits  of  passive  invalidism. 

EVIDENCE  OF  APPARENT  IMMUNITY 

The  relative  immunity  of  individuals  to  tuberculous  invasion  is 
of  much  interest  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Two  essential  influences 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  i.  e.,  differences  in  the  virulence  of  the 
bacillus  and  in  the  resistance  of  the  host. 

The  former  has  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  upon  animals 
and  by  the  results  of  laboratory  investigation.  Cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs  have  produced  death  of  the  animals 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  while  inoculations  of  similar  animals  with  bacilli 
from  another  source  of  infection  have  been  followed  by  death  only  after 
considerably  longer  intervals,  denoting  a  decided  difference  in  the  viru- 
lence of  the  cultures.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  human  being 
a  corresponding  variation  of  virulence  may  exist,  and  represent  a  factor 
of  some  importance  in 'the  evolution  of  individual  immunity.  Some 
enthusiastic  observers  have  even  attempted  to  forecast  a  prognosis  from 
the  character  of  the  clinical  manifestations  exhibited  by  the  person 
from  whom  a  recent  infection  is  ostensibly  derived.  Thus  a  benign 
type  of  the  disease  is  alleged  to  attend  an  infection  acquired  from  con- 
tact with  invalids  exhibiting  quiescent  tuberculous  processes.  This 
line  of  thought  presupposes  a  predominant  influence  of  the  bacillus 
as  a  factor  in  prognosis,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  considerations  pertain- 
ing to  the  resistance  of  the  host.  Such  conclusions  are  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  results  of  clinical  observation.  In  numerous 
instances  I  have  noted  a  rapid  course  and  a  fatal  termination  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis  in  the  husband  or  wife,  while  the  infection  of  the  consort 
from  whom  the  disease  was  contracted  remained  inactive  for  years  or 
became  entirely  arrested. 

Aside  from  inherent  differences  as  to  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli, 
a  pronounced  influence  upon  their  virulent  action  is  exerted  by  the 
character  of  the  soil. 

The  individual  resistance  may  be  active  and  aggressive,  or  the  defense 
of  the  organism  may  be  comparatively  slight.  In  some  people  the  power 
to  withstand  the  bacterial  infection  applies  to  the  destructive  change, 
and  in  others  to  the  accompanying  toxemia.  It  is  well  knowTi  that 
marked  differences  are  exhibited  by  invalids  in  their  susceptibility  to 
the  tuberculous  invasion,  and  that  the  prognosis  improves  in  proportion 
to  the  apparent  resistance.  To  what  extent  in  the  determination  of  the 
resulting  immunity  the  influence  of  the  host  is  exerted  upon  the  bacillus 
and  vice  versd  is  difficult  of  differentiation. 

The  trend  of  modem  thought  does  not  incline  to  the  recognition 
of  the  bacillus  as  the  factor  of  greater  importance.     Clinical  evidence 
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as  to  the  determining  influence  of  the  soil  is  demonstrated  in  the  trans- 
formation of  virulent  bacilli  into  microorganisms  of  the  attenuated  type, 
as  a  result  of  progressive  general  improvement.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  observation  of  a  sin^e  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  short, 
thin,  bright-staining  bacilli  devoid  of  granulations,  and  characterized 
by  an  even  stain,  are  subsequently  found  to  become  long,  thin,  beaded, 
and  to  stain  unevenly.  The  fact  that  the  attenuated  variety  make  their 
appearance  only  in  proportion  to  the  evidences  of  physical  and  general 
improvement  may  be  construed  as  of  material  significance. 

CHARACTER  OF  SYSTEmC  DISTURBANCE 

Among  the  subjective  symptoms  endowed  with  variable  degrees  of 
prognostic  significance,  fever  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important.  There 
is  no  single  feature  throughout  the  entire  clinical  course  of  the  disease 
of  more  fateful  import  than  a  persisting  high  temperature  elevation.  As 
previously  explained,  the  true  influence  of  fever  in  a  determination  of 
the  final  result  depends  upon  its  height,  cause,  and  duration,  but  its 
unfavorable  effect  is  exerted  chiefly  by  virtue  of  its  persistency.  While 
fever  may  greatly  modify  the  clinical  course,  its  existence  is  not  always 
precursory  of  disaster.  A  stubborn  temperature  elevation  is  often 
susceptible  of  great  amelioration,  if  not  of  complete  control,  according 
to  the  nature  of  therapeutic  management.  Therefore,  high  fever  must 
not  be  accepted  as  an  element  of  fatal  import  until  its  unyielding  nature 
has  been  demonstrated  by  exhaustive  clinical  effort. 

An  undue  acceleration  of  the  pulse  independent  of  fever  or  other 
obvious  cause  must  always  be  regarded  as  of  unfavorable  moment.  At 
the  time  of  examination  it  is  often  impossible  to  judge  accurately  con- 
cerning the  character  and  rate  of  the  pulse  by  reason  of  coexisting 
nervous  excitement.  An  inordinately  rapid  pulse,  occasioned  by.  exer- 
cise, mental  emotion,  or  excitement,  is  rarely  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  arrest,  but  continuous  acceleration,  constituting  a  true  tachycardia, 
is  possessed  of  grave  significance  as  regards  the  remote  prognosis.  While 
less  optimistic  opinions  must  be  rendered  with  reference  to  this  con- 
dition, a  conscientious  application  of  hygienic  principles  of  management 
may  result  in  ultimate  recovery. 

The  degree  of  nutrition  has  been  described  as  a  consideration  of 
momentous  importance.  A  progressive  diminution  of  body  weight, 
despite  the  existence  of  other  features  of  favorable  significance,  must  be 
construed  as  a  factor  of  ill  omen.  However,  in  some  instances  of  exten- 
sive fibroid  change  involving  both  lungs,  with  marked  impairment  of 
function,  a  considerable  loss  of  weight  may  accompany  even  an  entire 
arrest  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  These  cases  are  seldom  observed, 
but  are  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  disparity  between  the  external 
appearance  and  the  physical  signs.  The  fullest  significance  of  emacia- 
tion is  reflected  in  failure  to  respond  to  superalimentation  and  rest. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  is  loss  of  weight  dependent  upon  dimi- 
nution of  appetite  and  disturbances  of  digestion. 

Comparatively  slight  importance  is  attached  to  the  acute  gastric 
and  intestinal  symptoms  resulting  from  an  injudicious  interpretation  of 
the  principles  of  superalimentation.  Digestive  disturbances  occasioned 
by  continuous  dietary  indulgence  must  undoubtedly  influence  prognosis, 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  patient  and  physician  usually  is  sufiBcient  to 
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guard  against  too  frequent  repetition  of  such  disorders.  As  a  feature 
of  prognosis,  the  practical  disadvantage  of  digestive  derangement  con- 
sists of  the  confirmed  loss  of  appetite  and  the  inability,  Mvdthout  this,  to 
conform  to  a  satisfactory  system  of  dietetics.  A  poor  stomach  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  prognosis  is  also  influenced  materially  by  the  physical  findings 
in  the  upper  air-passages,  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  As  stated  elsewhere, 
a  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is  possessed  of  decidedly  unfavorable 
import.  Grave  significance  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  many  forms 
of  kidney  disturbance  which  have  been  descrited.  Decided  arterioscle- 
rosis invariably  has  an  unfortunate  bearing  upon  prognosis.  The  influ- 
ence of  enteroptosis  and  the  various  psychoneuroses,  together  with  the 
prognosis  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  pleurisy  with  efifusion,  empyema, 
pneumothorax,  and  other  complications,  will  be  discussed  in  their  appro- 
priate place. 

The  cough  is  of  but  slight  interest  as  a  feature  of  prognosis.  Exten- 
sive bronchial  irritation  may  exist  even  in  the  presence  of  satisfjdng 
gain  in  the  pulmonary  condition,  but  subsidence  of  cough  and  expectora- 
tion at  such  a  time  adds  hopeful  color  to  the  permanency  of  the  improve- 
ment. The  cough  may  be  distinctly  disadvantageous  on  account  of 
the  resulting  exhaustion,  disturbance  of  sleep,  and  the  production  of 
reflex  vomiting.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  idle  to  suggest  a 
relation  between  the  degree  of  cough  and  the  prol3able  outcome. 

The  number  of  bacilli  demonstrable  in  the  expectoration  is  not  always 
endowed  with  especial  prognostic  import.  A  reasonable  construction 
to  be  placed  upon  their  relative  frequency  is  to  the  effect  that  their 
gradual  diminution  constitutes  a  favorable  indication,  particularly  in 
connection  with  their  increasing  attenuation. 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  outlook  for  the  pulmonary  invalid  of 
to-day,  as  compared  with  the  pessimistic  attitude  of  the  profession  in 
the  past,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  read  the  following  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  1867  before  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  These  words  by  one  universally  revered  by  the  medical 
profession  are  introduced  largely  because  of  the  singular  beauty  of 
expression.  In  his  simple  and  inimitable  style  he  depicts  the  old-fash- 
ioned manner  of  medical  instruction  by  presenting  to  one's  imagination 
a  worthy  physician  making  his  round  of  visits  accompanied  by  his  one 
student.  ''They  jogged  along  the  bridle  path  on  their  horses  until  they 
came  to  a  lowly  dwelling.  They  sat  a  while  with  a  delicate  looking  girl 
in  whom  the  ingenuous  youth  takes  a  special  interest.  .  .  .  and  so  they 
left  the  house. 

"What  thinkest  thou,  Luke,  of  the  maid  we  have  been  visiting?" 
"She  seemeth  not  much  ailing,  Master,  according  to  my  poor  judgment. 
For  she  did  say  she  was  better.  And  she  had  a  red  cheek  and  a  bright 
eye,  and  she  spake  of  being  soon  able  to  walk  unto  the  meeting,  and  did 
seem  greatly  hopeful,  but  spare  of  flesh,  methought,  and  her  voice 
something  hoarse,  as  of  one  who  hath  a  defluxion,  with  some  small 
coughing  from  a  cold,  as  she  did  say.  Speak  I  not  trul}'.  Master,  that 
she  vnll  be  well  speedily?" 

"Yea,  Luke,  I  do  think  she  shall  be  well,  and  mayhap  speedily. 
But  it  is  not  here  with  us  she  shall  be  well.  For  that  redness  of  the 
cheek  is  but  the  sign  of  the  fever,  which  after  the  Grecians,  we  do  call 
the  hectical;  and  that  shining  of  the  eyes  is  but  a  sickly  glazing,  and 
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they  which  do  every  day  get  better  and  likewise  thinner  and  weaker 
shall  find  that  way  leadeth  to  the  church-yard  gate.  This  is  the  malady 
which  the  ancients  did  call  tabes^  or  the  wasting  disease,  and  some  do 
name  the  consumption.  A  disease  whereof  most  that  fall  ailing  thereof 
do  perish.  This  Margaret  is  not  long  for  earth,  but  she  knoweth  it  not, 
and  still  hopeth." 

The  logic  of  latter-day  experience  affords  irrefutable  testimony 
that  save  under  exceptional  conditions,  no  given  case  of  tuberculosis 
should  be  pronounced  absolutely  hopeless.  Far-advanced  cases  of 
consumption  exhibiting  marked  constitutional  disturbances  and  exces- 
sive tissue  destruction  are  sometimes  capable  of  undergoing  a  complete 
and  enduring  arrest.  Clinicians  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to 
the  observation  of  incipient  cases  in  sanatoria  may  not  be  inclined  to 
accept  this  statement,  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  varied  experience 
rendered  possible  in  health  resorts  will  verify  such  a  conclusion.  A  few 
illustrative  cases  are  presented  to  show  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
reported  recoveries  of  cases  at  first  considered  to  be  hopeless. 

Case  1. — A  woman,  twenty-four  years  old,  consulted  me  May  24, 
1902,  the  day  of  arrival  in  Colorado,  eight  months  after  recognized 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  There  had  been  progressive  rapid  failure 
frdm  the  beginning,  and  a  loss  of  over  fifty  pounds  of  weight.  She  had 
experienced  chills  daily,  with  severe  night-sweats,  the  average  afternoon 
temperature  being  from  102®  to  103®  F.  The  cough  was  excessive  and 
the  expectoration,  which  contained  numerous  bacilli,  amounted  to  four 
ounces  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  Dyspnea  was  marked,  and  the 
pulse  ranged  from  120  to  140.  Upon  examination  there  was  found 
extensive  infection  of  both  lungs;  in  the  left,  signs  of  consolidation  with 
fine  moist  r&les  after  cough  from  the  apex  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  and 
to  the  very  base  behind;  in  the  right,  numerous  fine  clicks  from  the 
second  interspace  to  the  base  in  front,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  inter- 
scapular space  to  the  base  in  the  back. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  pulmonary  involvement,  the  great  emaci- 
ation, the  long-continued  sepsis,  and  an  irritable,  nervous  temperament 
an  absolutely  unfavorable  prognosis  was  rendered.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  was  such  that  cardiac  stimulation  was  employed  constantly, 
and  upon  several  occasions  I  was  constrained  to  believe  that  she  would 
not  survive  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  beginning  diminution  of  fever 
and  circulatory  disturbance,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  there  gradually 
developed  increase  of  appetite,  digestion,  strength,  and  weight,  with 
lessening  of  cough  and  expectoration.  Following  a  progressive  improve- 
ment during  a  period  of  two  years  the  patient  was  discharged  as  an 
arrested  case  and  permitted  to  return  home,  having  gained  forty-three 
pounds  in  weight.  There  was  no  cough  or  expectoration  and  the  pulse 
was  uniformly  under  80.  Physical  examination  at  that  time  disclosed 
no  evidences  of  existing  tuberculous  infection.  There  had  resulted, 
however,  extensive  proliferation  of  fibrous  tissue  throughout  the  infected 
areas,  giving  rise  to  appreciable  changes  in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  respi- 
ratory sounds  without  r&les. 

She  has  remained  at  home  over  five  years,  and  last  advices  show 
no  evidence  of  retrogression,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  given  birth 
to  two  children  since  she  left  Colorado. 

Case  2. — A  woman,  thirty-five  years  old,  arrived  in  Colorado  in 
April,  1899,  nearly  five  years  after  the  recognized  onset  of  her  pulmonary 
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itioii.    There  had  been  a  loss  of  fifty -five  pounds  in  weight;  the 

:ti  wiis  di5?t reusing  and  paroxysmal,  with  daUy  high  fever  and  a  pulse 

■■■'wz  from   130  to   15(»  at  reM.      She  was  unable  to  sit  up  In  bed 

A"eeks  nourLshment  had   t)een  taken  through  a  tube.     Upon 

am  there  were  found  signs  of  extensive  active  tuberculous 

rioB  of  each  lung;  in  the  right  upper  front  a  cavity  the  size  of  a 

.Jloriinget  surrounded  by  consolidation  which  extended  to  the  fourth 

nb.  wid  in  the  back  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scaptila;  in  the  left,  consoli- 

iiiion  from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  middle  of  the  inter- 

si'apiikr  space.     Throughout  this  entire  region  moist  bubbling  r41es  were 

fpi(*i£nized  on  easy  re.spi ration. 

A  bopeluBs  prognosis  was  made  without  qualification.     The  family 

phy^iaifi  who  accompanied  her  to  Colorado  stated  that  she  could  survive 

m  n  week  or  ten  da\^s  at  the  most.     She  was  kept  in  l>ed  in  the  open  air 

foniearly  six  montlis,  with  liquid  nourishment  and  nutritive  enemata 

'•^f  Uq  months.     She  remained  under  my  com^tant  observation  for  two 

y^^^.  during  which  time  she  exhibited  a  slow,  but  remarkable,  improve- 

^pt.    During  the  first  six  months  in  bed  she  gained  fifty  pounds  in 

^rtt,  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  her  general  and  pulmo- 

'^O'  ixiiulitions.     At  the  time  she  was  discharged  there  i^'as  a  gain  of 

^earjy  seventy  pounds  in  weight,  but  with  a  .slight  persisting  bronchial 

ih^  There  was  no  moisture  recognized  upon  physical  examination, 

1/161  (j^l^  fibrous  tissue  changes  were  quite  pronounced.     She  moved  to  a 

I     ™!J*t^  part  of  the  St^te  and  continued  to  maintain  her  improvement 

"^W  siig  died,  two  years  ago,  of  acute  appendicitis. 

j.^o^  3, — A   woman,   twenty-nine  years  old,  arrived  in  Colorado 

jJ^  r^iar>%  1898*  two  years  after  developing  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

tf^t^g  ^JjI^  period  she  progressively  declined  in  al!  respects.     There 

Zj^^   %n^t  emaciation,  daily  elevation  of  temperature*  weak^  rapid,  and 

.  ^i^ar  pulse,  distressing  paroxysmal  cough,  and  copious  expectora- 

_         ^ith  very  numerous  bacilli.     Examination  disclosed  evidence  of 

I  ii»}?"^^*^^'®  process  involving  a  large  portion  of  each  lung.     In  the  upper 

injcl  ^    lung  in  front  there  was  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  orange,  in  the 

Uj^   ^^t  of  an  area  of  consolidation,  with  numerous  bubbling  rifles  from 

l^^^^pex  to  the  fourth  rib,  aiitl  in  the  back  from  the  apex  to  the  very 

^^^  -    On  the  left  side  there  was  consolidation  with  moist  rdles  from 

Ljj^  ^pex  to  the  third  rib,     Moisture  was  recognized  in  the  left  axilla, 

*-^^     in  the  back  from  the  apex  to  the  lower  third  of  the  interscapular 

Lp^  ^5n  account  of  the  extensive  pathologic  change,  pronounced  dyspne-a, 

„rt^_^ahle   pulse,    hysteric    temperament,    poor   appetite,    and    frequent 

^2^iting,  an  ultimately  hopeless  prognosis  was  entertained  without 

rve.  which  opinion  Wiis  indorsetl    by   Dr.  Habcock.  who  saw  the 

'^ient  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Denver.     8he  has  remained  under 

.y ^"  personal  observation  during  a  period  of  ten  years.     During  the  first 

\^^^^  years  ver>*  little  change  was  noted h  either  in  the  general  state  or 

5^  The  confhtion  of  the  lungs.     The  cough  was  frequent  and  exhausting, 

^pectoration  copious,  and  bacilli  numerous.     During  the  fourth  year 

^  i^ginning  improvement  was  observed  in  the  general  condition^  the 

tliv-^iral  signs  remaining  practically  stationary.     During  the  fifth  year 

ft  iriiin  of  fifty  pounds  was  made  in  weight*  followed  by  an  astonishing 

improvement   in  every  respect.     During  the  past  five  ye^rs  she  has 

maintained  an  excellent  nutrition  and  gained  remarkably  in  strength* 
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For  nearly  four  years  there  have  been  no  bacilli  found  in  the  sputum 
after  numerous  examinations.  There  is  a  persisting  bronchia]  cougb 
at  intervals,  ^\'ith  occasiotial  expectoration.  The  examination  of  ibe 
chest  shows  no  indication  of  an  existing  tuberculous  process,  allhougli 
fibroid  changes  are  i-eadily  detected- 
Case  4. — A  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  consulted  me  iu  May^  189&, 
his  illness  having  iteveloped  ten  months  previously  as  an  acute  pnm- 
monia  involving  the  major  portion  of  tiie  left  lung.  The  patleui  wAi 
sent  originally  to  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico^  in  company  with  a  physiciii 
and  trained  nurse,  and  two  months  later  to  Arizona,  Koch's  tubereulii" 
being  used  daily  for  a  prolonged  period.  Following  an  initial  gaia  wHi 
in  the  Southwest  there  ensued  a  persistent  elevation  of  teniperaium 
loss  of  weight  antl  strength ^  followed  by  severd  recurring  liemorrluiges 
Upon  arrival  in  Colorado  there  was  a  loss  of  thirty-two  poundi^  in  wei^l 
the  temperature  was  104'^  F.  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  pulse  rarely  Woa 
120.  Numerous  bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputum.  There  were  ^\^ 
of  massive  consolidation  in  the  left  front  from  the  apex  to  the  hftb  rib 
with  moist  rdles  throughout,  and  semidry  cUcks  in  the  left  axilla*  li 
the  back,  bubbling  rtlles  wei'e  heard  to  the  very  ba^j  with  an  axm  o 
well-defined  consolitlation  exteniling  fram  the  apex  to  the  middle  of  th 
interscapidar  space.  On  the  right  side  there  was  slight  consolidation  a 
the  apex,  \^'ith  moist  rdles  to  the  second  rib,  and  scattered  ai-eas  of  iali 
tratton  \nth  moisture  throughout  the  front.  Fine  clicks  were  heard  i 
the  right  interscapular  space. 

In  view  of  the  age,  the  active  advanced  process  in  one  lung,  the  mo' 
recent  invasion  of  the  other,  the  hemoi-rliagic  tendency^  persist  ingf 3%^ 
and  rapid  puLse,  the  pragnosis  coulil  scared}'  lie  other  than  imfavorabl 
There  developed.  howe%'er,  a  gradual  resolution  of  the  eonsolidati 
areas,  and  a  lessened  activity  of  the  tuljerculous  process,  as  sho^n  1 
the  slighter  amount  of  moisture^  diminution  of  cough  and  expecioratio 
fewer  bacilli,  and  increase  of  weight  and  strength.  Tliree  and  a  hi 
years  ago,  after  five  years'  constant  medical  o))servation.  the  patient  hj 
gained  nearly  sixty  pounds,  and  there  was  entire  absence  of  cough  ai 
expectoration.  Examination  of  the  chest  failed  to  disci oee  ai 
tuterculous  activity  whatever,  there  remaining  oidy  a  somewhat  pr 
longed  high-pitched  expiration,  tubular  in  quality  at  the  left  apex.  i*1t 
out  moisture.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  resided  much  of  t 
time  in  Illinois.  At  present,  nearly  nine  years  after  coming  under  n 
observation,  the  arrest  is  complete. 

Cam  5. — A  boy,  nine  yeai^  old,  arrived  in  Colorado  Jime  1,  I9C 
exactly  three  months  after  the  development  of  acute  bronchitic  wm 
toms.  Following  the  initial  onset  he  remained  eight  weeks  in  bed'uri 
a  persisting  fever  and  moderate  cough.  At  the  end  of  two  montJ. 
accompanied  by  his  parents  and  family  physician,  he  went  to  N€ 
Mexico,  remaining  thirty  days.  Durinji  this  period  there  liad  hei 
a  progressive  rapid  decline.  *  At  the  time  1  saw  him  he  %va.s  great 
emaciated,  weighing  exactly  fifty  pounds.  His  average  afternm 
temi>erature  was  101.5°  F.;  there  was  marked  dyspnea  on  "exert  ion,  tl 
appetite  wiis exceedingly  poor,  pulse  124,  and  there  was  a  persisting  couf 
wi  t !  I  ou  t  expec  torat  ion.  The  re  were  si  gn  s  o  f  consol  i  da  t  ion  t  h  roughou  t  tl 
entire  left  lung,  with  moist  rftles  upon  easy  respiration  from  the  ap« 
to  base,  front  and  back. 

In  view  of  the  age,  the  history  of  the  development  of  an  idiopacb 
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pleurisy,  undoubtedly  tuberculous,  the  continued  fever,  the  great 
emaciation,  and  physical  signs,  an  unfavorable  prognosis  was  rendered. 
The  exclusive  care  of  the  child  was  committed  to  a  trained  nurse,  and 
an  unbroken  regimen  was  maintained  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  one 
month.  During  this  time  the  child  exhibited  most  remarkable  improve* 
ment  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  four  months  he  contracted 
a  t3rphoid  fever  which  was  of  eight  weeks'  duration,  and  was  followed 
in  the  second  year  by  an  acute  fulminating  appendicitis,  operated 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  He  was  discharged  as  cured  in 
June,  1905,  there  being  not  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  recognized 
after  repeated  examinations  of  the  chest,  although  fibroid  tissue  pro- 
liferation was  extensive.  His  general  condition  was  excellent  in  all 
respects,  his  weight  approaching  eighty  pounds.  He  has  remained 
well  ever  since. 

Case  6. — A  man,  forty-one  years  old,  came  to  Colorado  in  September, 
1904,  nine  months  after  an  acute  pneumonia,  which  was  followed  by 
severe  persisting  cough  and  continued  fever  with  night-sweats.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  experienced  a  severe  hemorrhage  and  lost  much 
weight  and  strength.  The  sputum  had  been  loaded  with  bacilli.  He 
had  gained  eighteen  pounds  in  a  well-known  health  resort,  but  exhibited 
persisting  elevation  of  temperature,  with  occasional  chills  and  severe 
sweats.  Although  remaining  in  bed  during  day  and  night  for  months, 
there  was  subsequent  loss  of  weight,  with  increased  cough  and  expec- 
toration. The  condition  of  the  patient  was  pronounced  entirely 
hopeless  by  an  eminent  physician.  Upon  arrival  in  Colorado  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  disclosed  extensive  active  tuberculous  infection  of 
each  lung.  On  the  right  side  moist  r&les  were  heard  in  front  to  the 
third  rib,  and  in  the  back  from  the  apex  to  the  very  base.  On  the  left 
side  there  was  well-marked  consolidation  in  the  upper  portion,  with 
but  slight  moisture  in  front,  "but  with  coarse  r&les  in  the  back  from  the 
apex  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula. 

A  further  decline  was  exhibited  during  several  weeks.  The  tem- 
perature was  constantly  elevated,  chills  and  night-sweats  were  frequent, 
and  there  resulted  greater  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  The  cough  was 
extremely  distressing,  the  expectoration  copious,  containing  numerous 
bacilli,  the  temperament  markedly  nervous,  the  patient  apprehensive 
and  discouraged.  The  active,  widely  disseminated  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, the  unimstakable  evidence  of  sepsis,  impaired  digestion  with 
entire  absence  of  appetite,  the  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  and  the  general 
prostration  were  sufficient  to  justify,  almost  without  reserve,  an  unfavor- 
able prognosis. 

After  several  months  a  gradual  improvement  was  observed  which 
has  continued  without  interruption.  In  September,  1905,  one  year 
after  coming  West,  there  was  but  little  or  no  expectoration,  fever  had 
been  absent  several  months,  a  gain  of  forty-five  pounds  in  weight  had 
been  established,  and  the  pulse  was  uniformly  of  good  character.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  physical  signs  attrib- 
utable to  an  existing  tuberculous  process,  no  moisture  being  recognized 
after  careful  exploration,  although  fibrous  tissue  change  is  marked. 
The  patient  has  engaged  in  an  arduous  legal  practice  in  an  unfavorable 
climate  during  the  past  two  years,  devoting  the  summer  season  to  rest 
and  recreation  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  At  the  time  of  his 
resumption  of  work  examinations  of  the  sputum  failed  to  disclose  the 
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presence  of  bacilli.  They  have  been  discovered  at  intervals  since  then, 
but  not  invariably. 

Case  7. — A  young  lady,  eighteen  years  old,  consulted  me  in  June, 
1896,  immediately  upon  coming  to  Colorado.  Her  illness  was  of  one 
and  one-half  years'  duration,  during  which  time  she  had  spent  several 
months  in  the  White  Mountains  and  in  Asheville.  There  were  great 
emaciation  and  pallor,  dyspnea  upon  the  slightest  exertion,  nausea 
and  daily  vomiting  with  diarrhea,  pulse  120  to  130  at  rest,  cough 
exceedingly  severe,  expectoration  purulent  and  copious.  Upon  exami- 
nation the  entire  left  lung  was  found  to  be  involved.  There  were  signs 
of  pronounced  consolidation  throughout,  coarse  bubbling  r&les  on 
easy  breathing  from  apex  to  base,  front  and  back,  with  a  cavity  nearly 
the  size  of  a  fist  in  the  front  of  the  left  upper  lung. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  history  or  condition  to  furnish  a  warrant- 
able basis  for  the  slightest  encouragement.  Her  age  was  against  her, 
she  was  profoundly  septic,  and  her  powers  of  resistance  were  evidently 
exhausted.  Cavity  formation  had  already  taken  place,  and  softening 
was  rapidly  going  on  in  a  lung  partially  consolidated  from  apex  to  base. 
She  has  remained  under  my  observation  during  the  ensuing  ten  and 
one-half  years.  Without  entering  upon  a  tedious  recital  of  her  detailed 
progress  I  will  state  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  period  she 
conformed  to  a  strict  regime.  Resulting  improvement  was  noted  from 
time  to  time,  despite  the  fact  that  her  circumstances  were  limited  and 
only  absolute  necessities  permitted.  Her  eight  years  of  unremitting 
effort  and  patience  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  complete  arrest.  At  that 
time  there  was  but  little  cough,  and  the  expectoration  essentially 
bronchial  in  character.  She  had  gained  forty-three  pounds  in  weight, 
had  shown  no  constitutional  symptoms  for  one  or  two  years,  and  the 
examination  of  the  chest  revealed  no  evidence  of  existing  tuberculous 
activity.  Examination  of  the  sputum  was  entirely  negative.  She 
was  married  to  an  army  officer  very  shortly  afterward,  and  for  over 
a  year  led  the  gay  and  strenuous  social  life  incident  to  a  military  post 
in  close  proximity  to  a  large  city.  At  the  time  of  her  departure  for 
the  Philippines  I  was  privileged  to  make  a  careful  physical  exami- 
nation. In  spite  of  her  late  hours  of  social  dissipation  it  was  found 
that  there  had  developed  no  renewed  activity  of  her  former  infection. 
A  large  cavity  persisted  in  the  upper  left  front  without  moisture.  No 
rAles  could  be  heard  in  any  portion  of  the  lung,  which,  through  the 
lapse  of  years,  was  found  to  have  undergone  extensive  fibrosis.  There 
was  occasional  cough,  but  the  sputum  was  subjected  to  examination 
with  continued  negative  results. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  reports  there  are  several  important 
facts  to  be  borne  in  mind:  (1)  That  these  cases  are  selected  merely 
to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  arrest  in  far-advanced  cases,  and  that 
other  instances  of  improvement  equally  striking  can  be  cited.  (2) 
That  the  cases  here  described  were  considered  without  exception, 
by  other  physicians  and  by  myself,  as  being  utterly  hopeless  by  virtue 
of  every  consideration  which  ordinarily  influences  prognosis.  (3)  That 
these  patients  have  not  simply  undergone  improvement  with  the 
ultimate  outcome  as  yet  uncertain,  but,  in  the  process  of  years,  have 
secured  a  complete  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  trouble,  with  entire  absence 
of  physical  signs,  sputum,  and  bacilli,  and  restoration  to  former  useful- 
ness and  activity.   (4)  That  the  necessity  for  the  practice  of  strict  economy 
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bi^been  go  itu^uperable  barrier  to  the  acquirement  of  complete  arrest 
in  &  suitable  fiimale  under  a  proper  r6gime*  {5)  No  claim  is  made 
tlml  the  results  obtained  were  referable  entirely  to  climatic  influences. 
It  ifi  contended »  however,  that  such  results  in  equally  desperate  cases 
ire  impossible  of  attainment  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  relatively 
unfavorable  climates,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  regime.  (6)  No 
special  methods  of  treatment  were  employed  other  than  those  familiar 
to  tveiy  physician  of  experience  in  the  manaicement  of  pulmonary* 
luberciilosis.  (7)  No  credit  for  resiilt.s  obtaineii  is  assumed  other  than 
tliai  which  may  relate  to  an  unremitting  personal  attention  to  detail, 
and  yn  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  at  times  somewhat  radical.  (8) 
Xo  ease  is  here  reported  that  is  not  entirely  sul)ject  to  confirmation 
by  the  attending  physicians,  wfiose  names  are  not  cited  in  the  report. 

As  logicij  conclusions  from  such  results  it  may  he  stated,  first » 
tWt  no  physician  can  a^ssiimc  with  positiveness  to  pronounce  death 
BEnt^nce  upon  any  case,  no  matter  how  desperate  the  apparent 
eitJiemity.  Second,  that  each  case  strictly  on  its  merits  is  entitled 
^  a  determined,  painstaking,  and  aggressive  effort  to  secure  arrest. 
It  follows  that  while  the  rich  are  abundantly  able  to  combat  the  diseiise 
t trough  such  means  as  their  medical  advisei-s  may  counsel,  the  poor, 
*teprivej  of  such  advantages,  are  justly  entitled,  at  the  hands  of  the 
»t&tc,  to  adequate  hospital  provision  in  an  effort  to  preserve  life,  rather 
^fittn  to  t»e  instructed  merely  as  to  the  proper  method  of  passing  their 
'^fliaining  days. 


PART  V 
COMPLICATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


In  a  book  of  this  character  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  review 
the  various  complications  observed  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  the  light  of  their  clinical  significance.  It  is  not  designed  to 
limit  the  consideration  of  complications  to  tuberculous  infections  of 
other  organs  or  remote  parts  of  the  body,  but  to  include,  as  well,  the 
intercurrent  non-tuberculous  affections  which  exert  a  modifying  influ- 
ence upon  prognosis.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  coexisting  tuber- 
culous processes  in  other  regions  are  of  especial  importance  and  will 
be  considered  in  some  detail. 

Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  distributed  to  various  portions  of  the 
human  system  through  the  medium  of  the  blood-stream;  to  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  lymphatic  glands,  and  certain  other  regions  through  the 
lymph-channels;  to  the  pharynx,  stomach,  and  intestines  through  the 
process  of  ingestion;  and  to  the  larynx,  in  some  instances,  through 
direct  contact  with  the  expectoration.  In  the  following  consideration 
of  coexisting  tuberculous  infections  the  grouping  of  the  various  com- 
plications is  attempted  as  far  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  their 
supposed  pathogenesis.  Through  the  agency  of  the  circulation  as  a 
route  of  distribution  the  bacilli  are  deposited  not  only  in  remote  and 
widely  separated  regions  sometimes  involving  an  entire  organ  or  part 
of  an  organ,  but  also  are  disseminated  throughout  the  body.  The 
general  distribution  of  the  bacilli  by  the  blood-stream  gives  rise  to  the 
clinical  recognition  of  what  is  known  as  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 


SECTION   I 
ACUTE  Miliary  Tuberculosis 


CHAPTER  XLV 

GENERAL  GONSIDERATIONS 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  pre.sence,  in  an  infected 
organ  or  in  many  organs,  of  innumerable,  grayish-red  tubercles,  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed,  which  are  evidently  of  simultaneous  deposit  and 
exhibit  the  same  degree  of  development.    The  present  clear  conception 
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tfce  etiology  of  miliary  tuberculosis  has  been  afforded  as  a  result  of 
^^fttiirable  work  of  Buhl,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Weigert,  Benda,  Fon- 
SnunondB,  Cornet,  EngeL  Heller,  Eiehhorst,  and  others, 
^if  A^stley  Cooper  recognized  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
£iomde    duct  in  1798.     TuWrcles  have  since  been  found  in  the  duct 
iryronftck,  Weigert,  Koch,  Meisek.  Brasch,  Hanau,  Sigg,  and  Benda. 
^     Wei^^rt  demonstrated  the  existence  of  tul^erculosis  of  the  blood- 
feeseU    ^^nd  its  association  with  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Tut»^i-cle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood  by  Baumgarten,  Weichsel- 
bflttni.   ^Jci^ls,  Lustig,  Rtitimeyer,  and  Sticker. 

Tuli^reulosis  of  tiie  veins  was  described  by  Miigge,  Schuchardt, 
Ber^k^tnmer,  Hauscr,  Meyer,  Will,  Heller,  Brasch,  Banti,  Schmorl, 
Kot^kel,  and  others  (CometV 

From  the  reports  of  these  men  it  has  t>een  definitely  established 

that    miJiaty    tuberculos?is    can    result    only    from    the    distribution 

of  b^c^iiii   through    the    circulation,    and    that    these    microfirganisms 

al^"i>rQ     gain    entrance    to    the    blood-stream    from    a    preexisting 

degfiiierative  tuberculous  focus,    although    the    latter    ib    sometimes 

alniost  inipossible  of  detection.    They  have  shown   that   a  genuine 

tubercle   deposit    may    take  place  in    the  arteries,   veins,  and  tho- 

^^^    duct    as    a    result    of    the    peripheral    extension    of    adjacent 

^berculous  foci.     In  some  cases  a  thickening  and  obliteration  of  the 

QOer  arteries  and  veins  accompanies  the  tuliierculous  extension,  while 

*^  others,  with  or  without  perforation,  the  bacilli  are  permitted  to  enter 

the  circulating  fluid  through  degeneration  of  tubercles  in  the  wall  of 

^^^  arteries,  veins,  or  thoracic  duct.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that 

*iie  bacilli  do  not  multiply  in  the  blood.     The  primary'  source  of  infection 

?^y  be  found  in  a  caseating  nodule  in  the  lungs*  or  in  a  tuberculous 

focus  m  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  genito-urinar>^  system,  bones   or 

Joints,  pleura,  intestines,  or  peritoneum. 

Longcope^  in  a  reported  analysis  of  thirty  cases  of  generalized 
^^b^rculosis  with  especial  reference  to  the  thoracic  duct  as  a  site  of 
^oealiaed  infection,  introduces  interesting  data  pertaining  to  the  fre- 
9^iieticy  of  such  involvement  in  cases  of  the  more  acute  type,  in  asso- 
"-'i^tifjn  with  a  generally  disseminated  tuliercle  deposit  in  the  various 
'^^Jis.  In  subacTite  cases* the  duct  was  rarely  involved,  and  in  chronic 
^^^^saot  at  all. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  tfiat  the  precise  distribution  of  bacilli  to 
.  ^^ou8  parts  of  the  body  must  correspond  to  their  point  of  entrance 
.^^>  the  circulation  according  to  the  site  of  ves^sel-wall  infection.  If 
^^  bacilli  only  penetrate  comparatively  small  arterial  branches,  the 
T^^iltin^  miliary  deposit  will  l>e  confined  to  the  parts  thus  supplied. 
J^  Ibe  event  of  their  entrance  into  the  pulmonary-  vein,  the  distribution 
Z^^^  place  throughout  the  systemic  circulation  from  the  aorta  to  the 
^^lest  arterial  branches.  When  the  bacilli  are  conveyed  to  the  lungs 
T^  the  lesser  circiUation,  these  organs  act  more  or  less  as  a  filter,  and 
^tome  diffusely  studded  mth  miliar>^  tubercles. 

Manifestly,  the  opportunities  for  miliary  infection  should  obtain 
^SpeciElly  in  cases  of  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  this 
disease  a  general  tubercle  deposit  occasionally  supervenes.  In  some 
Cases  the  pulmonaiy  involvement  is  quite  insignificant,  suggesting 
the  poissibility  of  its  n  on -re  I  at  ion  to  the  development  of  the  miliary 
bfection*      While  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  an  important  etiologic 
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factor  in  the  production  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  comparatively  few 
cases  of  consumption  are  complicated  by  this  condition.  That 
miliary  involvement  is  not  of  more  common  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable comment.  Certain  it  is  that  the  clinical  manifestations 
of  miliary  tuberculosis  are  observed  much  less  often  than  would  be 
supposed  in  view  of  the  unusual  opportunities  for  general  infection. 
This  occurs  more  frequently  in  early  years  than  in  adult  life. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  has  been  reported  by  some  observers  to 
follow  frequently  the  absorption  of  infected  lymphatic  glands  or 
the  exudate  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  peritonitis.  From  the 
observation,  however,  of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  description 
I  recall  but  few  instances  of  subsequent  miliary  involvement.  I  have 
noted  many  times,  however,  the  development  of  miliary  tuberculosis 
in  pulmonary  invalids  who,  though  well  nourished,  were  suffering  from 
profound  emotional  disturbance.  Individuals  of  decidedly  nervous  tem- 
perament are  especially  prone  to  this  condition,  particularly  if  subjected 
for  prolonged  periods  to  either  depressing  or  exciting  influences.  I  recol- 
lect, in  particular,  a  young  man  with  arrested  pulmonary  infection  of 
over  a  year's  standing,  in  excellent  nutrition,  and  presenting  every 
physical  indication  of  perfect  health,  who  developed  a  miliar}' 
infection  following  several  months  of  mental  perturbation  as  a  result 
of  financial  and  domestic  embarrassment.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  somewhat  unusual  frequency  of  miliary  tuberculosis  in  alcoholic 
individuals,  or  in  those  previously  accustomed  to  such  overindulgence. 

The  structural  formation  and  development  of  tubercle  have  been 
discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter.  The  clinical  symptoms  of  general 
miliary  tuberculosis  are  variable  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Notwith- 
standing the  remarkable  diversity  of  clinical  manifestations  common  to 
this  disease,  it  is  possible  to  group  the  various  combinations  of  symptoms 
exhibited  in  different  cases  into  three  fairly  distinct  classes.  These 
forms  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  are  designated  the  pneumonic 
type,  because  of  the  predominance  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  lungs 
and  the  recognition  of  definite  physical  signs;  the  typhoidalf  from  the 
close  simulation  of  typhoid  fever;  and  the  meningeal ^  by  reason  of  clinical 
data  pointing  conclusively  toward  a  cerebral  involvement.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  differentiate  closely  between  these  three  varieties 
of  miliary  tuberculosis.  No  matter  how  clearly  defined  the  early 
manifestations  and  how  directly  suggestive  of  either  the  typhoidal  or 
the  pneumonic  type,  a  meningeal  tul)erculosis  not  infrequently  super- 
venes as  a  terminal  condition.  Many  cases,  however,  are  distinctly 
typhoidal,  pulmonary,  or  meningeal  from  the  lx»ginning  to  the  very 
end.  Even  among  cases  closely  conforming  to  any  single  variety  of 
miliary  tuberculosis  a  very  considerable  latitude  is  ol)8erved  in  the 
combination  of  clinical  symptoms.  A  purely  typical  case  of,  respec- 
tively, the  pulmonary,  typhoidal,  or  meningeal  form  is  ea.sily  the  subject 
of  text-book  description,  hut  as  a  matter  of  clinical  observation  there 
are  often  noticed  in  the  same  general  class  conspicuous  differences  in 
the  grouping  of  symptoms.  Cases  conforming  to  any  of  the  distinct 
varieties  may  l)e  of  abrupt  onset  or  they  may  begin  with  less  defined 
symptoms.  There  is  also  noted  a  striking  variation  in  the  course  and 
duration.  Cases  of  the  typhoidal  type  may  be  attended  with  consider- 
able temperature  elevation  or   may   be   purely  afebrile   throughout. 
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The  various  combinations  of  symptoms,  particularly  in  the  typhoidal 
and  the  meningeal  forms,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  yet  the 
clinical  picture  in  each  instance  may  be  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
permit  its  classification.  In  a  series  of  cases  of  meningeal  tuberculosis 
certain  manifestations  or  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  present  in  some 
and  entirely  absent  in  others.  This  is  Ulustrated  by  the  inconstancy 
of  rigidity  of  the  neck,  retraction  of  the  head,  vomiting,  constipation, 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  irregular  pulse,  retraction  of  abdomen,  changes 
in  the  reflexes,  spasm,  and  paralysis. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  range  in  the  clinical  data  and  the  incompetency 
of  single  symptoms  as  immutable  features  of  diagnosis,  accurate  inter- 
pretations as  to  the  significance  of  the  varied  manifestations  are  usually 
afforded.  In  meningeal  tuberculosis  it  has  been  found  that  age  exerts 
an  especial  influence  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  clinical  picture, 
certain  combined  S3anptoms  unusual  in  childhood  being  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  infancy.  A  single  disease  capable  of  producing  so 
infinite  a  variety  of  subjective  and  objective  manifestations,  when  unac- 
companied  by  recognizable  evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  must 
of  necessity  present  added  difficulties  in  the  way  of  clinical  differentiation 
and  interpretation  of  symptoms,  when  developing  as  a  complication  of 
an  intrathoracic  infection  associated  with  more  or  less  systemic  disturb- 
ance. The  early  symptoms  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis  are  especially 
obscure  when  this  condition  complicates  a  preexisting  pulmonary  infec- 
tion. Thus  the  significance  of  fever  incident  to  a  beginning  miliary 
involvement  is  entirely  lost  in  a  distinctly  febrile  case  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  .  . 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  early  recognition  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis  relates  to  the  predominance  of  general  symptoms  over  local 
manifestations  until  late  in  the  disease.  The  systemic  disturbances  are 
occasioned  by  the  toxic  absorption  which  takes  place  a  few  hours  after 
the  entrance  of  bacilli  and  soluble  poisons  into  the  blood,  while  the  local 
phenomena  are  due  solely  to  the  formation  of  tubercles,  which  are  of 
much  later  development.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  clinician  is  often 
\mable  to  ascribe  a  definite  pathologic  significance  to  preliminar>'  s3'^mp- 
toms,  and  is  compelled  to  approximate  his  early  conclusions  upon  the 
basis  of  combined  general  manifestations  and  a  review  of  all  possible 
etiologic  factors.  The  varied  combinations  of  clinical  features  in  miliary 
tuberculosis  are  entirely  inexplicable,  save  upon  the  score  of  essential 
differences  attending  the  entrance  of  bacilli  and  toxins  into  the  blood- 
vessels. Widely  divergent  symptoms  in  different  individuals  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  site  of  the  original  focus  of  infection,  the  relative  number 
of  bacilli,  and  the  amount  of  soluble  poison  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation. According  to  the  location  of  the  eruptive  source,  the  bacilli  may 
find  their  way  directly  to  the  left  ventricle  and  enter  the  larger  circulation 
for  distribution  throughout  the  entire  body,  or  proceed  to  the  terminals 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  through  the  intervention  of  the  lungs.  In  this 
manner  there  is  exerted  to  no  small  degree  an  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  ensuing  manifestations.  The  number  of  tubercle  bacilli,  together 
with  the  amount  of  soluble  poison  entering  the  circulation,  produce  a  deter- 
mining effect  upon  the  severity  of  the  general  symptoms  and  the  extent 
of  tubercle  formation.  Their  ingress  into  the  blood-stream  is  subject 
to  enormous  variation  according  to  the  size  and  number  of  degenerating 
vascular  foci.    The  entrance  of  comparatively  few  bacilli  into  the  cir- 
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dilation  from  a  single  eruptive  focus  may  not  produce  a  widely  dis- 
seminated tubercle  deposit,  and  if  not  followed  by  successive  crops,  may 
cause  clinical  disturbances  of  but  temporary  duration,  sometimes  result- 
ing in  apparent  recovery.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  renewed  discharge  of 
tubercle  contents  into  the  circulation  from  the  same  focus,  and  that 
egress  of  microdrganisms  from  similar  foci  often  takes  place  in  other  parts 
of  the  vascular  system.  This  permits  a  ready  explanation  of  the  occa- 
sional exacerbation  of  temperature  and  other  clinical  disturbances  follow- 
ing such  a  quiescence  of  symptoms  as  to  suggest  a  possible  recovery. 

Differences  in  the  virulence  of  the  bacilli  and  toxins  introduced  into 
the  circulation  from  an  eroded  tuberculous  area  are  not  without  their 
proportionate  influence  in  characterizing  the  severity  of  both  the  general 
and  the  local  symptoms.  Cornet  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bacilli  discharged  from  a  recent  focus  of  infection  are  much  ipore  active 
in  producing  genertJ  tubercle  formation  than  the  attenuated,  broken- 
down  microdrganisms  from  a  non-progressive  and  long-standing  tuber- 
culous process.  On  the  other  hand,  he  attributes  especial  virulence  to 
the  soluble  poisons  accompanying  the  latter  type  of  bacilli,  and  a  com- 
paratively benign  toxic  effect  to  the  former  variety.  Irrespective  of 
the  verity  of  this  assertion  it  would  appear  that  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  previous  condition,  the  degree  of  emaciation,  and  the  capac- 
ity for  absorption  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  severity  of  the 
toxic  manifestations.  Certain  it  is  that  the  hypothesis  as  to  an  increased 
virulence  of  the  toxemia  produced  by  attenuated  bacilli  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  clinical  evidences  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  my  exper- 
ience the  lesser  amount  of  toxic  absorption  has  usually  been  observed 
when  the  bacilli  have  shown  a  tendency  toward  degeneration  and  attenua- 
tion, and  the  greater  toxemia  coincident  with  the  presence  of  the 
so-called  virulent  microdrganisms.  If  this  obtains  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  which  the  absorption  of  soluble  poisons  into  the  circulation 
is  often  slow,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the  same  relation  should 
not  hold  true  when  the  toxins  enter  the  blood-stream  directly  instead 
of  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  gen- 
eral miliary  tuberculosis  developing  in  individuals  harboring  non-active 
or  quiescent  lesions  with  attenuated  bacilli  would  be  expected  to  exhibit 
a  more  severe  toxemia  than  in  consumptives  suffering  from  rapidly 
advancing  infection.  This  scarcely  is  m  accord  with  my  personal 
observations.  I  have  found  the  general  sjyrmptoms  more  marked,  as  a 
rule,  when  the  miliary  condition  complicates  an  active  destructive 
change.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  children  in  whom  the  severity 
of  the  general  symptoms  is  characteristic,  the  facilities  for  absorption 
more  pronounced,  and  the  active  virulent  nature  of  the  infection  strik- 
ingly manifest. 

Regardless  of  any  fixed  relation  between  the  toxic  symptoms  and 
the  specific  characteristics  of  the  bacilli,  it  is  sufficient  for  present  pur- 
poses to  recognize  simply  that  marked  differences  exist  m  the  viru- 
lence both  of  the  bacilli  and  of  the  soluble  poisons  sufficient  to  stamp 
their  impress  upon  the  clinical  picture.  This  pathogenic  variation  in 
individual  cases  offers  perhaps  a  partial  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
differences  in  the  clinical  course  of  miliary  tuberculosis  which  otherwise 
would  remain  completely  inexplicable. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

THE  PNEUMONIC  TYPE 

GE.YERAL  miliary  tuberculosis  with  predominating  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  lungs  may  occur  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health,    or   it 
^y  exist  as  one  of  the  complications  of  chronic  pulmonaiy  tuber- 
culosis,   A   preexisting  focus  of   tuberculous   infection   is   absolut^y 
^Mitiol  for  its  development.     This  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis  may 
^jin  somewhat  abrupt ly^  or  the  onset  may  simulate  the  development 
p^  ciitarrhai   bronchitis*     The  rapid  fulminating  type  mth  brusque 
lauiaj  symptoms  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  acute  onset 
^  paimonary  tuberculosis.     The  first  manifestations  of  the  pulmonaiy 
yariety  of  miliar\^  tuberculosis  may  be  moderate  rigors  and  other  evi- 
Jjeiif^  Qf  gystemic  disturbance,  as  fever,  indisposition,  and  headache. 
Att.en tion  is  early  directed  to  the  Ivmgs  by  cough,  dyspnea,  and  cyan- 
^^*     As  a  rule*  the  cough  is  frequent,  distressing,  and  unattended  at 
ajBt  by  expectoration.     The  sputum,  if  present,  is  of  but  slight  amount ♦ 
f'^^  noticeably  thin  or  frothy  in  character*    Patients  sometimes  succumb 
/**  the  malady  before  the  appearance  of  expectoration.     Rarely  is  it 
^i^^^ilentt  and  then  only  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the 
^^i^cal  manifestations  clearly  show  the  desperate  nature  of  the  con* 
5*itioii^    Streaks  of  blood  occasionally  discolor  the  expectoration,  or 
*    *^^y  assume  a  distinctly  rusty  hue.     Although  tubercle  bacilli  are 
^'**^ly  found  in  the  sputum^  the  clinical  evidences  of  miliary  infection 
rf]f    fairly  conclusi%'e.    Two  of  the  most  important  subjective  features 
^^    the  dtfspnea  and  the  cyanosis,  both  of  which  greatly  exceed  the 
-Stiijicance  ordinarily  attached  to  the  physical  findings.    Sometimes 
r^^^e  s>^mptoms  are  found  to  precede  the  cough,  the  dyspnea  in  par- 
^'^^lar  often  being  the  fii^  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient.     In 
■'^^  causes  this  increases  rapidly  in  association  with  an  aggravation  of 
^^^f h  and  progressive  loss  of  strength.     8ome  cases  are  devoid  of  special 
*^Vanosis,  but  this  is  quite  unusual .      The  patient  is  often  extremely 
*^^n^ous  and  apprehensive,  but  rarely  appreciative  of  the  extreme  grav- 
^W  of  the  condition. 

Fever  is  present  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  temperature  sel- 
dom being  elevated  above  102*^  or  103°  F.     Its  course  is  extremely 
iirefular,  marked  diflferences  of  temperature  l:)eing  noted  on  succeeding 
days.     It  is  sometimes  higher  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning, 
while  in  other  rases  the  inverse  type  of  fever  is  displayed*     This  lack 
of  periodicity  in  the  temperature  elevation   is  often  an   interesting 
feature  in  connection  mth  the  disease.     High  fe\'er  usually  yields  to 
cold  baths,  but  often  rises  again  after  a  brief  interval.     The  daily  fall 
of  temperature  is  attended,  as  a  rule,  by  moderately  profuse  sweating. 
Chilly  sensiitions  are  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  day,  either  preceding 
or  accompanying  the  development  of  fever.     The  pulse  is  invariably 
rapid,  soft,  and  easily  compressible,  the  blood-pressure  almost  always 
being  found    materially   reduced.     There   is   rapid   losss   of   flesh   and 
strength,  with  diminution  of  appetite  and  impairment  of  digestion* 

Upon  examination  the  physical  signs  are  apparently  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  subjective  evidences  of  systemic  infection  and 
respirator}*  incapacity.    There  is  rarely  dulness  upon  percussion,  save 
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in  the  exceptional  development  of  moderately  large  areas  of  broDclio- 
pneumonia  in  children,     in  jsome  CJkses  a  general  tympanitic  resooajice 
is  elicited.     Upon  auscultation,  aa  a  rule,  no  modifications  of  the  nor- 
mal respiratory  soimda  are  beards  though  occasionally  a  roiigiiemni:  d 
the  vehicular  quality  is  detected.     The  adventitious  sounds,  however 
are  quite  characteristic,  the  one  dwtirigtiishmg  feature  of  llie  pUvMiA 
examination  con.sistin^  of  innumerable  rcrtj  fine  and  moist  rtUes.     These 
are  disseminated  throujt^hout  all  portions  of  each  iung,  the  signs  beiag 
those  of  a  diffused  catarrhal  Ijronchiolitis.     The  rales  may  be  enlifdy 
absent   upon   ordinary    respiration,    but   are   detected  readily  durinjg 
inspiration  following  a  short  cough.     JCirgenson  has  called  altentioa  t<^ 
occassional  friction-rubs  of  a  i>eciiliar  soft  character,  due  to  luberoulosi^^ 
of  the  pleura,  anil  heard  both  upon  inspiration  and  expiration. 

Case^  of  the  pulmonary  type,  beginning  with  less  acute  ousel*  qu>^ 
simulate  for  a  time  the  t_yphoidal  form  of  general  miliary  tulx*rciilo5Jia— - 
Although  the  cough  may  chance  to  be  a  subordinate  feature,  the  inereas — ■ 
ing  dyspnea  and  rieepening  cyanosis  are  sufficient  to  suggest  a  probably!?" 
pulmonary   involv^ement,    which    is    subject    to    confirmation   by  thf^"^ 
physical  signs.     The  courae  of  the  disease  in  most  cases  is  short*  the- 
patient   usually  exhibiting  a   rapid  and   uninterrupted   decline  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.     The  duration  is  seldom  longer  than  a  few 
weeks,  although  a  marked  abatement  of  the  previous  rapid  progress 
is   occasionally   exhibited.     I   have   observed   a   numljer  of   casee;  of 
undoubted  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  pneumonic  variety  pre^ntins 
features  of  decided  chronicity*     In  some  cases  the  disease  has  assumed 
a  chronic  aspect  partaking  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  ordinary 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.     General  miliary  tuberculosis^  irrespective  of 
its  particular  type,  has  formerly  l>een  regarded  as   in\'aria})ly  fatal. 
Actual  recoveries  from  the  pneumonic  variety ^  as  well  as  others  to  be 
described,  are  occasionally  reported.     I  have  had  occasion  to  note  it^ 
stay  of  execution  in  several  instances,  and  the  ailoption  of  a  protracted 
course,  but  rarely  an  apparent  complete  arrest. 

I  have  imder  my  care  at  the  present  time  a  young  man  exhibiting 
characteristic  evidences  of  the  pulmonar}^  form  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis.  His  attending  phy.^ii-ian  in  a  distant  portion  of  the 
countr}%  in  referring  the  patient  for  climatic  change,  %vrote:  "The 
bearer,  Mr. — — —  has  miliary  tuberculosis,  having  had  this  condition 
for  about  two  and  one -half  months."  At  the  time  he  came  under 
my  observation  the  history,  subjective  symptoms,  and  physical  signs 
were  such  as  to  justify  an  assumption  of  pneumonic  miliars*  invasion. 
Exceedingly  fine  semi^lry  rales  were  heard  throughout  both  limgs. 
The  dyspnea  was  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  evidences. 
Extreme  pallor  and  pliysical  weakness  were  apparent.  The  cough 
was  slight  and  the  expectoration  scanty;  an  occasional  bacillus  was 
detected  onl}'  after  long  searching.  Marked  fluctuations  characteriied 
a  moderate  daUy  temperature  elevation.  The  pulse  was  ver^^  wejik, 
irregular,  rapid,  and  eiisily  compressil>le.  By  virtue  of  continuous  rest 
in  the  mcumbent  position  the  patient  has  displayed  a  material  gain  in 
weight,  with  corresponding  reduction  of  temperature.  The  d^'spnea  is 
somewhat  leas  than  at  the  time  of  arrival .  \\'liile  the  ultimate  prognosis 
is  at  best  uncertain,  there  has  taken  place  a  pronounced  recession  in  the 
severity  of  the  svmptoms,  .suggesting  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  further 
xetardation  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
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n  striking  contrast  to  the  above,  the  following  case  is  of  especial 
-^:^'!Tst,  ill u*st rating,  as  it  does,  the  more  frequent  clinical  course  after 
'  I'  id  vent  of  a  miliary  invasion  ol'  tlie  pneumonic  type. 

ill  1904  a  young  mtiii  of  about  thirty  yeai^  of  age,  a  former  patient 
tt(  Dr. V.  Y,  Bowditfh.  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  C\  E.  Edson,  one 
Kionih  aft'Cr  arrival   in  Colorado.     At  the  time  climatic  change  was 
iKi vised  the  Jisea^se  had  t>een  of  comparatively  short  duration  and  tlie 
g^eral  cootiition   was  excellent.     Tiiere   had   been   but  little  cough 
iuid  t'xpectoration,  nutrition  was  but  little  impaired ^  and  the  tempera- 
ture elevation  wai)  \ery  slight.     The  physi(*al  signs  denoted  but  an 
ift^'ipient  infiltrative  process  at  the  right  apex.     Upon  full  inspiration 
Wloftiiig  a  cough  fine  clicks  were  occasionally  heard  from  the  apex 
to  ihp  second  rib.     The  condition  wa*^t  of  course,  such  as  to  Justify  an 
optimiiitiL'  prognosis*     After  three  weeks'  residence  in  Colorado  tlie  re 
t^cvejop^fj  abruptly  a  moderate  dyspnea,  which  for  a  time  was  incapal>le 
^f  rational    explanation-     This  increased   with   each   succeeding   day 
^stil,  after  an  interval  of  a  week,  the  shortness  of  bretith  Itecame  very 
pmriounced.     The  dyspnea   was  accompanied  by  a  moderate  dusky 
***^olo!Btion  of  the  face  and  finger-nails.     Much  physical  debility  was 
^^hibited  as  the  air-hunger  became  more  extreme.     There  was  but 
^^ht  cough,  with  thin,  frothy  expectoration.     The  temperature  eleva- 
*^**n    at  no  time  had  exceecled   100°   F.     Physical  examination  was 
'^^^gative  until   the  expiraticm  of  one  week  after  the  onset  of  acute 
^^^:^*^ifeet4itions.     At    this    time    numerous    exceedingly    fine,    semi  dry 
<^ljelca  were  heard  throughout  all  portions  of  each  lung.     The  riles  were 
.^O'  fine,  without  partaking  of  a  bubbling  character,  and  at  first  were 
I'^'^O^t  imperceptible.     The  expectoration  grailually  assumed  a  pinkish 
^ij*^*   and  later  Itecame  more  definitely  blood-tinged.     A  tliagnosis  of 
^     pulmonary'  form  of  miliani'  tuberculosis  was  rendered^  together 
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^^-  and  later  Itecame  more  definitely  blood-tinged.  A  tliagnosis  of 
^^  pulmonary'  form  of  miliani'  tuberculosis  was  renderedi  together 
^^^5^^  ^^  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  patient  survived  less  than  three 
s^^'^lt;^.  the  sufferint^  becoming  daily   moi-e  intense  l>v  virtue  of  the 


*"dinate  himger  for  air, 

"This  case  is  particidarly  instructive  as  illustrating  the  development 
|.j  "the  pneumonic  invasion  in  the  mid.'^^t  of  an  apparently  l:>enign  infec- 
^1^-^*1.  the  remarkably  rapid  decline  to  a  fatal  issue »  antl  the  striking 
^^^iJroportion  l:>etween  the  d>ispnea  and  the  physical  signs. 
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The  oni5et  of   this  form  of  miliar\'  tube  re 
v>y  the   development  of  vague   and   indefinite 
instances    the    early    manifestations    may    be 
WiBn  in  others,  and  include  moderate  rigors, 
aad  headache.     Usually,  however,  there  is  a 
la^ttidei  physical  weakness,  and  indisposition 
to  two  weeks'  duration.     Frequently  complaint 

^j  aporexia.  and  constipation,  the  frontal 


uiosis  is   characterized 

symptoms.      In  some 

decidedly    more   acut^ 

temperature  eIe^'ation, 

preliminary  history  of 

of  from  several  days* 

is  marie  of  pain  in  the 

headache  being  a  con- 
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absorption,  and  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  mutter- 
ing delirium  and  singultus  coincident  with  profound  stupor,  though 
present  at  times,  are  probably  observed  less  often  than  in  typhoid. 
Herpes  is  rarely  present  in  typhoid,  but  is  noted  frequently  in  the 
early  course  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Rapid  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  are  characteristic  of  the  two  conditions.  Generally  speaking, 
the  flushed  face  of  typhoid  is  contrasted  with  the  pronounced  pallor 
which  usually  accompanies  miliary  tuberculosis,  especially  during  the 
afebrile  period.  Diarrhea  and  meteorism  may  be  present  in  each  disease, 
and  the  abdomen  may  be  either  retracted  or  distended.  Rose-spots, 
though  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  typhoid,  are  sometimes 
present  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  to  a  greater 
extent  in  typhoid,  in  which  condition  it  is  almost  always  palpable. 
Leukocytosis  may  be  detected  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  rarely  in  typhoid. 
The  diazo-reaction  may  be  recognized  in  both  conditions,  and  has, 
therefore,  but  slight  diagnostic  vaJue.  Albuminuria,  while  sometimes 
observed  in  typhoid,  is  more  often  present  in  miliary  tuberculosis.  In 
tliis  condition  tubercle  bacilli  are  reported  to  have  been  demonstrated 
in  the  blood,  but  while  their  presence  is  undoubtedly  of  positive  value, 
their  absence  possesses  no  negative  significance.  In  like  manner  recog- 
nition of  choroidal  tubercle  is  conclusive  evidence  of  miliary  tuberculosis, 
but  its  absence  on  repeated  examinations  does  not  negative  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  The  Widal  test  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  may  be 
r^arded  as  definitely  decisive  of  t3rphoid.  The  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  as  demonstrated  by  lumbar  puncture, 
also  ofifers  incontrovertible  evidence  of  a  miliary  invasion. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  some  cases  do  not  admit  of  positive 
diagnosis  until  the  autopsy  findings  are  disclosed.  Provisional  infor- 
mation is  furnished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  same 
household,  or  the  history  of  important  predisposing  causes.  Thus 
coexisting  or  antedating  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  enlarged  lymph- 
atic ^ands,  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints,  idiopathic  pleurisies, 
of  in  children  a  recent  whooping-cough  or  measles,  would  suggest 
a  general  miliary  tuberculosis  on  account  of  the  recognized  facility 
for  general  infection.  Even  in  doubtful  cases  an  accompanying  tuber- 
culous process  in  other  parts  of  the  body  does  not  offer  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  general  bacUlary  invasion.  Pulmonary  invalids  are  quite 
as  likely  to  contract  t3rphoid  fever  as  non-consumptives,  but  the  presence 
of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  at  least  strengthens  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
theory  of  a  general  infection.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  a  negative  history  of  tuberculosis  in  association  with  other  symp- 
toms precludes  the  possibility  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Attention  to  the  above  features  of  differential  diagnosis  suflices  for 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  condition  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  although  in  some  instances  a  definite  conclusion  is  quite  impossible 
during  Ufe.  As  a  rule,  failure  to  establish  a  correct  diagnosis  in  cases  of 
this  type  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  occasioned  so  much  by  reason  of 
any  lack  of  credible  data  for  this  purpose,  as  through  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  to  utilize,  properly  the  means  which  are  available.  A 
single  instance  from  my  recent  experience  is  cited  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration. 

I  saw,  in  consultation  with  a  prominent  and  respected  member  of 
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the  profession,  a  mun  of  forty -five  years,  who  was  stated  to  have  been 
siiffering  from  typhoid  fever  for  three  months.    In  the  absence  of  u  pre- 
vailing epidemic  the  physician  in  charge  had  made  the  diagnosis  tiuriig 
the  first  week  of  his  ilijiess  upon  the  basis  of  headache,  fever,  general 
indisposition,  and  repugnance  for  food.     Throughout  the  entire  pt^riod 
of  illness  tlie  physician  extended  assurances  that  deferve-scence  must 
ehortly  he  estal>iished.     The  medical  attendant  asserted  that  he  ha<i 
been  privileged  to  observe  nearly  IfXX)  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  tbiu 
the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  wa.s  beyond  question.     Ujxjn  prellminaTr^ 
inquiry  I  elicited  the  information  that  there  had  l>een  no  nosebleed,  n^o 
enlarged  spleen,  no  rose-spots,  and  that  the  Widal  test  had  not  be^i^ 
employed.   The  examination  of  the  fever-chart  disclosed  an  liregiil^x, 
jagged  line  of  temperature  elevation.      During  most  of  the  time  the- ^«« 
were  morning  exacerbations  and  evening  remissions,  followed  by  exce 
sjve  perspiration.     The  tongue  liatt  not  Ijeen  coatett  at  any  period 
the   disease.     At   no   time   was  the   intellect  clouiled  t^  the  slighte 
degree.      It   was  apparent,  even  before  seeing  the  patient,  that  tl 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  was  almost  untenable.    It  developed  that  ll 
invalid  several  years  l>efore,  had  Ijeen  pronoimced  an  arrested  c^i^  -^^ 
pulmonary  tul:»erculosis.      Upon  examination  the  evidences  of  gener,-^ 
railiaiy  tuberculosis  were  of  a  very  suggestive  character,  and  a  defini^^ 
Busplcion   was  entertained   as    to   a    tlii-eatening  meningeal   invasion* 
Two  days  later  the  patient  developetl  a  sudtlen  apoplectiform  atlae^^ 
resulting  in  profound  coma  from  which  he  never  emerged. 

This  case  is  rather  a  striking  commentary,  not  upon  the  tiifficulti^^ 
in  the  way  of  accurate  diagnosis,  but  upon  the  ease  with  which  vit^* 
clinical  data  iiiay  be  overlooked. 

The  course  of  this  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  variabl^^ 
the  duration  extending  from  ten  days  to  several  months.     In  the  mor"^ 
acute  cases  the  progress  may  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  produce  deatK*^ 
witliin  one  or  two  weeks.     Such  fulminating  case^  are  not  uncommom- 
Others,  after  a  variable  period,  exliibit  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  ptilmc^ 
nary  involvement,  i.  e.,  the  increasing  rapidity  of  the  i^i^pirations,  the 
cough  and  cyanosis,  the  Jurgenson  friction -rub,  and  the  fine  rales  oiM 
diffuse  bronchiolitis.     Death  may  Ije  hastened  by  the  pulmonary  inva-J 
sion  or  by  the  onset  of  meningeal  complications.     Recovery  from  milian* 
tul>erculosis  has  always  l>een  regarded  as  extremely'  rare,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  but  authentic  cases  have  occasionally  been  reported. 
From  my  own  experience  I  can  recall  several  exceptional  instances  of 
recovery  from  supposed  miliary  tul>ercidosis  of  the  typhoid  type.    I 
have  in  mind  a  patient  who,  ele^'en  months  ago,  exhibited  in  another  m 
State  apparent  evidences  of  miliary  invasion,  although  the  eonditioa  ■ 
was  at  first  regarded  by  attending  physicians  as  typlioid  fever.     After 
the  lapse  of  two  months  the  extreme  prostration  was  followed  by  the 
characteristic  physical  and  bacteriologic  manifestations  of  pulmonaiy 
involvement.      The  severity  of   the  general   symptoms  finidly  showed 
signs   of    abatement  and    the   patient   exhibited   sufficient    improve-  M 
ment  to  justify  his  removal  to  Colorado.     Upon  arrival  there  wei^ " 
physical  evidences  of  a  disseminated  tubercle  deposit  invohing  a  lar^ 
portion  of  both  lungs,  very  fine  moist  rdles  being  recognized  in  the 
absence  of  appreciable  consolidation.     The  pulse  and  respiration  were  I 
both  rapid.     Complete  rest  in  the  open  air  during  a  period  of  six  month* 
has  l>een  attended  by  a  gain  of  fifteen  pounds  in  excess  of  the  normal 
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weight,  and  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration. Complete  absence  of  subjective  symptoms  and  a  negative 
physical  examination  constitute  in  this  case  the  final  result  of  an  initial 
condition,  which  was  presumably  miliary  in  character,  though  not  sub- 
ject to  absolute  confirmation.  Not  infrequently  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  have  been  observed  whose  origin  was  referred  by  attending 
physicians  to  a  miliary  infection  of  the  typhoid  type.  I  have  not  been- 
convinced  that  it  has  been  invariably  more  difficult  to  secure  improve- 
ment in  cases  presenting  such  history  than  in  those  of  chronic  ulcerative 
phthisis.  This  anomalous  experience  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  the 
fact  that  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  conforming  to  the  typhoid  variety, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  permitted  to  seek  change  of  climate  until  the  begin- 
ning of  favorable  manifestations.  It,  of  course,  cannot  be  contended  that 
in  general,  chronic  consumption  originating  from  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis is  as  hopeful  as  ordinary  phthisis. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  MENINGEAL  FORM 

Pathogenesis. — The  meningeal  variety  of  miliary  tuberculosis  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  resulting  from 
bacillary  infection.  The  condition  was  known  as  acute  hydrocephalus, 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  granular  meningitis,  or  basilar  meningitis,  long 
before  its  precise  origin  was  recognized.  It  may  be  assumed  in  all 
cases  to  be  secondary  to  a  preexisting  tubercle  deposit  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Although  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  discover  antecedent 
tuberculous  processes  at  autopsy,  such  failure  does  not  establish  the 
existence  of  this  condition  as  a  primary  infection.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  original  bacillarj"  invasion  may  take  place  through  the  nostrils 
and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid.  While  it  is  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  controvert  this  possibility  in  very  exceptional  instances,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  true  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  meningeal 
infection  is  secondary  to  a  primary,  though  perhaps  undiscoverable, 
focus  elsewhere.  It  is  often  comparatively  easy  to  recognize  tuberculous 
processes  of  undoubted  priority,  in  the  lymph-glands,  bones,  joints, 
lungs,  larynx,  kidneys,  bladder,  genital  organs,  intestines,  and  middle 
ear.  Meningeal  tuberculosis  may  occur  at  almost  any  time  of  life, 
though  rarely  during  the  first  year,  and  infrequently  in  old  age.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  upon  postmortem  examination  the 
precise  anatomic  origin  of  the  condition  in  young  people  than  in  later 
years.  In  infants  or  little  children  the  condition  sometimes  appears 
to  develop  de  novo,  the  autopsy  findings  being  entirely  negative.  Its 
derivation  in  early  life  may  be  ascribed  in  many  cases  to  unsuspected 
tuberculous  infection  of  the  mediastinal  or  mesenteric  glands.  Among 
adults  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  readily  discoverable 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Although  this  disease  furnishes  a  primary 
source  of  infection  for  many  cases  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  comment 
has  been  made  upon  the  fact  that  the  latter  complication  is  not  of  more 
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frequent  occurrence.  The  wonder  is  that,  with  the  innumerable  oppoi^ 
tunitiea  for  blood-vessel  tuberculosis  in  pulmonar}^  phthisis,  milk;] 
invasion  does  not  take  place  far  more  often  than  i^  actually  the  am 
An  interesting  and  somewhat  singular  clinical  phenomenon  is  tlie  lac' 
of  relation  between  the  extent  or  degree  of  activity  of  the  pulmonar 
process  and  the  probable  occurrence  of  meningeal  infection,  Menia^j 
tuberculosis  is  quite  as  likely  to  result  in  connection  with  quiescent  cv^ 
of  piUnionary  tuberculosis  as  with  those  exhibiting  an  active  infeciic 
and  extensive  destructive  change. 

I  ha\*e  fi^uently  observed  the  development  of  this  eomplicatlc 
among  pulmonary  invalids  who  p resented  every  indication  sugge 
tive  of  a  favorable  issue.  I  have  Ijeen  compelled  to  witness  i 
occurrence  even  among  patients  %\'ho  had  Ijeen  fortunate  enouj^h 
secure  an  apparent  arrest  of  the  pidmonar}^  infection.  A  few  cases 
miliary  infection  are  recalled  in  individuals  who  for  years  had  exlubit* 
upon  examination  every  appearance  of  perfect  health,  and  hud  pursut 
lives  of  physical  activity  in  the  open  air.  Upon  the  basis  of  my  o^ 
observations  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  relation  l^etween  t1 
activity,  duration,  or  extent  of  the  pulmonary  process  and  the  suscep  ■ 
bility  to  meningeal  complications.  Certain  other  conditions  seem 
possess  an  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  likelihood  of  future  meninge 
involvement.  Generally  speaking,  irritable  and  highly  excitable  inc 
viduals  have  been  found  to  develop  meningeal  tul^erculosis  more  fr 
quently  than  those  of  phlegmatic  temperament*  The  cheerful  az 
sunny  in  disposition  are  less  prone  to  suffer  from  this  complication  tbi 
the  pessimistic  and  depressed,  I  have  observed  its  development  : 
numerous  cases  following  a  protracted  season  of  severe  nervous  stn& 
or  emotional  disturbance-  I  have  in  mind  a  man*  thirty-two  years  ^ 
age,  in  whom  the  arrest  of  the  pidmonary  infection  was  apparent! 
complete,  who  experienced  unusual  mental  w^orry  and  depreMon  < 
spirits  from  a  rapid  culmination  of  unfortunate  events,  includina:  final 
cial  reverses,  domestic  infelicities,  and  the  death  of  a  child.  Althoug 
nutrition  remained  unreduced  for  a  time  and  the  appearance  wm  thi 
of  remarkable  vigor,  tuberculous  meningitis  finally  supervened*  By 
strange  coincidence  his  wife,  exhibiting  a  slight  pulmonary  involvemei 
and  a  nervous,  irritable  temperamenti  also  8uccuml>ed  to  this  complicj 
tion  after  a  period  of  profound  despondency.  Although  it  may  he  h\ 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  my  experience,  the  historj'  of  excessive  alc< 
holism  has  frequently  been  associated  with  the  subsequent  developmei 
of  tuberculous  meningitis.  This  disease  has  l>een  found  to  be  mo 
common  in  males  than  in  females.  Although  the  greater  portion  of  rr 
patients  have  I^een  of  the  female  sex,  meningeal  invasion  has  not  bet 
observed  among  them  nearly  so  often  as  among  the  males.  I  hai 
seldom  witnessed  its  occurrence  in  pulmonary  inA-alids  o\*pr  fifty  yea 
of  age,  presumably  on  account  of  the  lessened  opportunities  for  extei 
sion  of  tuberculous  processes  at  this  time  of  life, 

I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  its  development  among  tl 
Jews,  the  negroes,  or  the  Swedes.  It  has  appeared  less  often  amor 
the  Irish  than  might  be  expected  from  their  mercurial  disposition  an 
excitable  temperament.  The  Scotch,  Germans,  and  Americans  amor 
my  own  cases  have  suffered  from  this  eomplication  more  frequent] 
than  other  nationalities. 

The  pathologic  changes  in  the  pia  mater  are  found  more  <kfteii  i 
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the  base,  though  they  are  occasionally  present  at  the  sides  and  upon  the 
cortex.  The  tubercle  deposit  may  also  take  place  in  the  brain  substance, 
the  convolutions,  the  ventricles,  and  the  blood-vessels.  The  pia  may  be 
studded  by  the  eruption  of  few  or  numerous  miliary  tubercles,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pinpoint  to  a  small  seed.  Not  only  do  the  granulations  vary 
considerably  in  number  and  in  size,  but  also  with  reference  to  their 
location  and  attending  inflammatory  disturbance.  The  tubercles  often 
extend  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  are  present  particularly 
in  the  reflected  interior  spaces,  such  as  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  around  the 
optic  chiasm,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces.  They 
are  sometimes  found  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  meninges,  but  rarely 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  hemispheres.  Ck)nsiderable  difference  exists 
in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  inflammatory  exudate,  which  may 
be  of  a  serous,  fibrinous,  purulent,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  hemorrhagic 
nature.  In  some  cases  the  fluid  exudate  is  slight;  in  others,  compara- 
tively abundant.  The  upper  surfaces  of  the  brain  may  be  distinctly 
edematous,  or  they  may  be  normal  in  appearance.  Flattening  of  the 
convolutions  is  sometimes  observed,  particularly  at  the  bases.  The 
lateral  ventricles  are  often  distended  by  variable  amounts  of  fluid. 
Small  nodular  tubercles  may  occur  upon  the  arteries  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  perforated  spaces.  Nodular  tuberculous  enlargements  are 
found  upon  the  smaller  arteries  (Cteler).  Manj'  of  these  small  tubercles 
in  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the  smallerarteries  are  in  varying  stages 
of  caseation  (Collins).  The  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel  may 
consist  of  an  endarteritis  of  tuberculous  origin  with  intramural  pro- 
liferation as  a  result  of  the  invasion  by  the  bacilli  of  the  blood-stream 
(Hektoen).  Narrowing  and  obliteration  of  the  finer  vessels  often  take 
place.  Solitary  tubercle  of  the  pia  occasionally  results  from  the  confluence 
of  a  large  number  of  miliary  tubercles  confined  within  a  sharply  circum- 
scribed area.  In  such  cases  the  bacillary  invasion  takes  place  through 
a  single  small  meningeal  blood-vessel.  These  solitary  tubercles  some- 
times attain  astonishing  size,  without  producing  symptoms  suggestive 
of  their  presence.  This  may  happen  only  when  the  tubercle  chances 
not  to  encroach  upon  the  area  of  the  brain  having  jurisdiction  over 
special  functions.  It  is  often  separated  from  the  contiguous  brain  sub- 
stance by  an  area  of  granulation  tissue  (Collins). 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  meningitis  are  extremely  diverse  in 
character,  the  clinical  picture  being  decidedly  complex,  even  among 
patients  of  the  same  age.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  any  single  type 
to  which  all  cases  may  be  expected  to  conform.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  observers  have  described  the  symptoms  as  exceedingly  uniform, 
while  others  have  regarded  them  as  varied  and  indefinite.  Much  con- 
fusion results  from  the  fact  that  the  general  symptomatology  varies 
within  wide  limits,  according  to  the  period  of  life  during  which  the  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  To  afford  greater  clearness  it  is  well  to  recognize 
essential  differences  in  the  mode  of  onset  and  course  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  among  adults,  young  children,  and  infants,  and  to  avoid  any 
attempt  toward  an  arbitrar}*-  classification  of  symptoms  applicable  to 
varying  ages.  By  discriminating  sharply  between  the  clinical  mani- 
festations at  different  times  of  life,  the  so-called  atypical  cases  are  less 
frequent  in  actual  practice.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  many  diffi- 
culties attending  any  attempted  exposition  of  a  single  group  of  symptoms 
to  be  submitted  as  a  single  type  of  the  disease,  and  to  appreciate  the 
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imiumerable  opportunities  for  error  resulting  from  such  effort.  It  tj 
desired  to  distinguish  between  the  meningeal  tuberculosis  of  iwlujl« 
developing  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  apparenti] 
primary  infection  of  children  lunl  of  infants. 

Symptoms  io  Adults. — Among  phthisical  patients  the  clinica 
manifestations  of  meningeal  invasion  are  somewhat  varied.  The  cin« 
of  this  complication  during  the  course  of  pulmonary  tubercujosus  m 
be  fairly  abrupt  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  the  beginning  s^'mptom 
may  be  exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite.  Occasionally  the  miU 
manifestations  may  Ije  entirely  subjective  in  character*  and  devdo 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  surpass  in  importance  the  significHnee  ( 
delayed  objective  phenomena.  At  other  times  the  local  si  pis  assun 
an  early  prominence  before  suspicion  of  a  meningeal  involvement  hi 
been  awakened  by  subjective  symptoms.  The  clinical  evident^ 
its  development  may  be  obscured  to  a  degree  by  the  fe^'er  incident 
the  pulmonary  condition,  the  muscular  weakness  and  exhaust jon^  ll 
irritability,  digei^tive  disturbance,  Insoninia,  and  headache.  In  tl 
absence  of  confusing  symptoms,  however,  the  existence  of  a  pulmona 
lesion,  rather  than  miisking  the  development  of  meningeal  tuberculos 
tends  to  emphasize  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence. 

The  more  frequent  method  of  onset  conforms  to  the  non-acute  ty] 
exhibiting  a  preliminary  period  of  malaise  iind  apathy,  followed  by  m 
defined  subjective  and  objecti%'e  manifestations.  After  a  short  mit 
period  of  indisposition  there  develop  lack  of  appetite*  in^egularity 
the  bowels,  disturbed  sleep,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  m 
most  important  of  all,  a  continuous  severe  headache.  This  latter  syn 
^  torn  usually  increases  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  well-nigh  intoleral^ 
^P  The  pain,  as  a  rule,  is  coniiued  to  the  frontl^  region,  but  is  sometic 
located  at  the  back  of  the  head.  It  may  extend  do^^Ti  the  neck,  wh 
later  becomes  more  or  less  stiffened.  A  moderate  elevation  of  tempe 
ture  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the  headache,  but  the  abeei 
of  fever  offers  no  contra-suggestion  as  to  the  possible  coexistence  of  m 
ingeal  infection.  I  have  observed  a  considerable  numl>er  of  cases  p 
sen  ting  no  elevation  of  tempera  tui'e  at  any  time  during  the  course 
this  complication.  Gastric  disturbances  are  not  infrequent  in  the  ea 
stages^  expulsive  vomiting,  in  particular,  constituting  an  import 
symptom*  Headache,  fever,  and  vomiting,  if  of  joint  occurrenc-e,  i 
independent  of  madOy  assignable  cause,  are  stronidy  suggestive  of  m 
ingeal  tuberculosis,  although,  as  will  appear  later,  this  condition  o< 
sionaily  develops  without  exhibition  of  these  symptoms*  In  some  m 
the  intellect  remains  unimpaired  for  many  days  despite  excrucial 
pain  in  the  head  and  inability  to  sleep  save  under  the  influence  of 
opiate.  Eventually,  however,  the  sen.wrium  l>ecomes  clouded  i 
mild  delusions  take  place,  followed  by  increasing  stupor,  low  mutter 
^^  delirium,  and  coma. 

^P  Another  type  of  onset  among  adults  consists  of  an  early  blunt 
^*  of  the  intelligence,  sometimes  without  fever,  headache,  or  vomiti 
The  first  intimation  of  approaching  danger  is  conveyed  to  the  medi 
attendant  l>y  temporary  periods  of  rambling  discourse  and  wander 
delirium,  with  increasing  tendency  toward  heavy  and  profound  sle 
Durinfi  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  day  the  patient  is  in  evident  possaes^s 
of  the  mental  faculties,  complains  of  nothing,  and  is  disinclined  to  t 
save  at  the  time  of  brief  delusions,  which  are  rarely  unpleasant,    Th 
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lis  «Jdom  any  apprehension  of  danger,  and  consequently  no  effort  to 
tCBOipe  from  imaginary  peril  or  to  inflict  injury  tipon  others?.  The  dura- 
^tm  of  these  periods  is  usually  short  in  the  tjeginning.  They  appear 
but  infrequently  during  the  first  few  days,  and  occur  during  the  night 
oftener  than  in  the  day.  These  mental  aberrations  may  take  place  in 
individuais  who  have  difficulty  in  sleeping,  as  \vell  as  in  those  evincing 
a  t«D(leiicy  to  drowsiness,  Aft^r  a  few  days  the  flight  of  the  intellect 
beeotnes  more  frequent  and  longer  in  duration,  and  is  followed  in  many 
cas^  by  pronounced  stupor.  At  such  a  time  the  patient  is  aroused  with 
difficulty  and  presents  at  first  an  appearance  of  sudden  bewilderment. 
Later  the  invalid  may  answer  questions  intelligently  and  seem  entirely 
iBUonal,  though  inclined  to  silence  unless  closely  interrogated.  He 
800H  hpsm  again  into  a  profound  sluml>er,  whicli  is  sometimes  aecom-^ 
paftid  by  distressing  moaning*  more  as  if  in  apparent  remonstrance  to 
disturbing  visions  than  from  actual  pain.  The  period  of  transition  from 
the^  ('ODditions  to  the  state  of  complete  coma^  described  in  comiection 
*itli  the  preceding  class  of  cases,  is  usually  brief. 

Som«*times  the  meningeal  infection  develops  with  obstinate  vomiting 

orbieeough,  which  precedes  for  days  all  otiier  manifestations  indicative 

^  the  coodition.     I  recollect  one  instance  in  which  the  onset  was  so 

tl^stLDctly  sudden  as  to  suggest  the  apoplectiform  methoil  of  develop- 

JlDeat.    In  this  instance  the  patient  fell  to  the  floor  while  putting  on 

^clothes,  and  merged  from  a  short  period  of  consciousness  into  a  state 

'^^flelirium,  ^\^th  later  ocular  and  motor  symptoms,  these  manifestations 

P^J^istiiig  to  a  fatal  termination  in  ten  days. 

.  Among  some  consumptives  an  e^irly  symptom  of  tuberculous  men- 
^^tis  consists  memly  of  greatly  increased  restlessness.  Such  patients 
^  especially  apt  to  suffer  from  insomnia.  The  delirium  which  finally 
develops  in  these  eases  is  likely  to  he  acute  and  maniacal.  Among  these 
p&tieMit5  loud  screaming.  Vioth  by  tlay  and  night,  is  not  infi'equent.  The 
Muj^ioiia  are  those  of  danger,  and  the  clinical  picture  is  not  markedly 
^l^iniilar  to  delirium  tremens.  Tremor  and  muscular  twitch ings  of  the 
tjce  and  extremities  are  sometimes  observed.  Several  times  I  have  noted 
^^^  first  manifestations  of  approaching  meningeal  tuberculosis  to  be 
treniDi.  and  twitching  of  the  extremities  in  the  absence  of  all  subjective 

-     ^ther  objective  signs  may  appear  long  in  advance  of  headache, 

ip'^*''  vomiting,  or  impaired  intellect.     Inequality  and  irregularity  of 

^e  p\ipj]g  fi^ay  t)e  the  first  indication  of  impending  meningeal  involve- 

^*^^t.     I  have  occasionally  observed  a  gradually  increasing  paralysis 

_   an  jipjjj  ^jj^j  [^^  liefore  the  exhibition  of  other  subjective  or  objective 

^-     i|:^toms.     Ocular  and  motor  signs,  however,  do  not  supervene^  as 

^  j^J^,  until  after  the  subjective  manifestations  have  become,  fairly 

PUrv-  ^^^1'^^^-     ^^*  ^nth  times  there  may  i)e  noticed  inequality  of  the 

an  J  *1^  or  dilatation,  stralnsmus,  conjugate  deviation,  optic  neuritis, 

tiif^  <^indar  palsies.     Choroidal  tubercle  is  sometimes  recognized*     The 

ff^  _  ^es^  of  the  neck  l>eromes  marked ^  anr!  the  head  greatly  retracted, 

w^^^^  i^^y   be   monoplegia   or   hemiplegia.      In   some   cases   tetanic 

i^j^^yartjon  of  a  limb  may  take  place*     Kernig's  sign  is  usually  present^ 

i^^^isting  of  failure  to  extenrl  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  which  is  in  turn 

^^d  upon  the  abdomen.     The  pulse  may  he  slow,  and  of  high  tension, 

^pid  and  irregular. 

^be  duration  is  variable,  death  taking  place  within  a  few  days. 
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or  the  course  may  be  protracted  throughout  a  period  of  many  weeks. 
There  is  frequently  observed  a  relation  between  the  manner  of  onset 
and  the  subsequent  type  of  the  disease,  cases  with  initial  acute  symp- 
toms usually  pursuing  a  violent  and  rapid  course.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  even  cases  with  insidious  onset  later  develop 
acute  symptoms  and  terminate  abruptly.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
general  clinical  picture  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  even  among  adults, 
is  subject  to  great  variation. 

Symptoms  in  Children  from  Two  to  Six  Years  of  Age. — At  this 
period  of  life  the  early  symptoms  are  always  subjective  rather  than 
objective  in  character.  The  onset  may  be  comparatively  sudden, 
with  violent  manifestations,  or  the  acute  symptoms  may  be  preceded 
by  a  prodromal  period  of  one  or  two  weeks'  duration.  In  some  cases 
they  are  shortly  antedated  by  a  fall  or  by  an  acute  infectious  disturbance, 
as  measles,  influenza,  or  whooping-cough.  These  premonitory  symp- 
toms are  more  or  less  ill  defined,  and  consist  of  impaired  appetite,  pallor, 
loss  of  weight,  peevishness,  irritability,  disturbed  sleep,  and  sometimes 
a  perceptible  change  in  disposition.  Severe  gastro-intestinal  distur- 
bances often  accompany  the  onset.  There  may  be  a  slight  irregular 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  very  earlv  stages.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
not  noted  any  invariable  change  in  the  character  of  the  pulse  at  this 
time.  The  early  attention  of  the  parents  is  attracted  chiefly  to  the 
restlessness  and  appearance  of  fatigue,  with  pallor  and  emaciation. 
Usually  by  the  end  of  a  week  more  acute  symptoms  are  observed. 
Vomiting  is  very  common,  is  occasionally  expulsive  in  character,  and 
often  has  no  connection  with  the  ingestion  of  food.  The  temperature 
is  found  to  be  moderately  elevated,  and  the  child  is  seen  to  put  the 
hand  to  the  head  as  if  in  pain.  Headache  is  the  most  important  symp- 
tom concerning  which  complaint  is  made.  This,  with  vomiting  and 
fever,  often  independent  of  prodromal  manifestations,  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  suspicion  concerning  the  possible  nature  of  the  condition. 
The  disquietude  of  the  physician  is  much  intensified  if  these  symptoms 
are  found  to  supervene  immediately  after  the  prodromal  manifestations 
which  have  been  described.  In  some  cases  the  onset  may  be  still  more 
abrupt,  the  first  symptoms  referable  to  the  condition  consisting  of 
convulsions,  which  may  recur  at  intervals. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  days  the  general  symptoms  become  more 
pronounced.  The  rate  of  the  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  as  a  rule,  but 
is  often  irregular.  A  slow  and  irregular  pulse  in  connection  with  other 
symptoms  is  of  much  importance  in  diagnosis.  While  fever  is  not  always 
present,  the  temperature  in  most  cases  is  elevated  to  a  moderate  extent, 
but  seldom  is  there  observed  any  distinct  periodicity  attending  its  rise. 
There  is  often  fever  at  one  hour  of  the  day  and  a  normal  or  subnormal 
temperature  at  other  times.  It  is  sometimes  present  in  the  morning 
and  absent  in  the  afternoon.  In  some  cases  the  fever  is  continuous  for 
several  days,  and  is  followed  by  a  brief  recession,  only  to  rise  subse- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the  respirations  are 
irregular  and  even  sighing  in  character,  but  change  in  this  respect  is  not 
a  factor  of  especial  clinical  moment.  The  restlessness,  pallor,  loss 
of  strength  and  weight  progressively  increase.  The  child  becomes 
extremely  irritable,  and  cries  upon  the  slightest  provocation  and  often 
without  any  assignable  cause.  The  least  cliange  in  the  position  of  the 
patient  is  usually  sufficient  to  provoke  a  scream,  which  appears  to  be 
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occasioned  by  pain  in  the  head.  A  sudden  jar  in  the  room,  as  the  closing 
of  a  door  or  window,  falling  of  a  book,  moving  of  a  chair  or  the  bed, 
adjusting  the  clothing  or  even  a  window-shade,  may  disturb  the  child 
and  incite  a  pitiful  cry.  The  screaming,  however,  is  often  independent 
of  external  causes,  and  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  paroxysms,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  lulls  of  short  duration.  In  exceptional  cases  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous until  the  child  is  relieved  by  opiates.  The  cry,  which  is  of 
peculiar  character,  is  regarded  as  especially  suggestive  of  tuberculous 
meningitis,  and  for  many  years  has  been  described  as  the  hydro- 
cephalic cry.  The  facial  appearance  of  the  child  is  often  quite  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  cry,  though  extremely  difficult  of  description.  The 
features  are  more  or  less  drawn  and  pallid,  the  expression  anxious  and 
appealing.  In  early  stages  nothing  remarkable  may  be  noted  in  the 
eyes,  but  on  account  of  the  emaciation,  they  may  appear  to  be  unusually 
large.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted,  dilated,  unequal,  or  show  no 
ch^ge  whatever.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  equally  contracted 
at  this  time.  Sleep  is  short  and  fitful,  may  be  accompanied  by  moaning, 
and  is  often  interrupted  by  sudden  screams,  the  child  apparently 
awakening  in  extreme  terror.  Twitching  or  jerking  of  the  extremities 
is  frequently  observed  during  sleep.  Physical  examination  early  in  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  negative,  objective  signs  not  being  discovered, 
as  a  rule,  until  the  irritative  stage  has  passed.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  acute  signs  of  irritation  subside  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  child 
becomes  dull  and  heavy.  Headache  no  longer  is  complained  of,  and 
the  screams  materially  diminish  in  frequency  and  severity.  There 
develops,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  apathy  with  indifference  to 
surroundings.  Noises  cease  to  disturb,  sleep  is  profound,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  arouse  the  patient.  Delirium  sometimes  supervenes. 
The  bowels  are  constipated,  and  the  abdomen  retracted  in  many 
cases. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  by  some  observers  to 
the  existence  of  the  tache  cerehrale  upon  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  but 
its  import  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  vomiting  is  now  less 
frequent,  and  may  disappear  altogether.  The  patient  no  longer  is  able 
to  sit  up  in  bed  unless  supported,  and  is  inclined  to  rest  quietly  upon 
the  side.  The  head  may  become  noticeably  retracted,  and  the  neck 
stiffened  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  may  now 
be  noticed,  together  with  strabismus.  Ptosis  and  nystagmus  may 
exist,  and  the  pupils  may  not  react  to  light.  Kemig's  sign,  pre- 
viously described,  is  possessed  of  great  diagnostic  significance.  Bab- 
inski's  sign  is  also  of  considerable  importance,  consisting  of  exten- 
sion of  the  great  toe,  instead  of  the  normal  flexion  upon  scratching  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  the  last  stages  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  are 
not  especially  different  from  those  already  enumerated  in  connection 
with  meningeal  tuberculosis  of  adults.  The  stupor  increases  to  the 
point  of  coma.  After  this  has  become  established,  consciousness 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  restored,  although  the  child  may  linger  for  many  days. 
Moaning  or  muttering  delirium  during  the  comatose  state  is  less  often 
observed  in  children  of  this  age  than  in  adults.  From  my  own  observa- 
tion I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  less  tendency  toward  picking  of  the 
bed-clothes  or  waving  of  the  hand  in  front  of  the  face.  Conjugate 
deviation  is  often  noted,  and  optic  neuritis  not  infrequently  occurs. 
The  ghastliness  of  the  picture  is  increased  by  the  upturned    eye- 
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balls  and  the  partially  closed  lids.     Retraction  of  the  head  bectimes 
more  pronouneed-     Twitching  of  the  facial  muscles  sometimes  tukui 
place,   togetiier   with    spasmodic    eoixtractiofis    of    the   limbs  of  otie 
side.     Complete   paralysis  of   certain   parts   aiay  develop — IrequeJitly 
an  arm  and  a  leg  of  the  same  side.     The  pulse  is  now  extremely  rapid, 
and  disssolution   appears   veiy'  imminent.     It   is  surprising,  however, 
how  long  the  patient  may  persist  in  an  apparently  moribund  conriinoii. 
Several  times  1  iiave  seen  a  week  or  ten  days  elapse  after  the  develop- 
ment of  coma  l^efore  death. 

Symptoms  in  Infants* — An  essential  difference  beti^TBen  the  eynap- 
toms  of  meningeal  tul>erculosis  in  infancy  and  childhood  h  the  more 
sudden  onset  in  the  former,  and  the  giBater  frequency  of  initial  coii%-ial- 
sions.  It  has  l>een  stated  by  certain  observers  that  *some  of  the  importi^rit 
features  in  the  diffei^ntial   diagnosis  of  meningeid  tuberculoisis  ^t^^ 
cerebrospinal  meningitis    are   the    more   sudden    development   iii    tb^ 
cerebrospinal  cases,  the  greater  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  tli^ 
shorter  duration  of  the  disease-     This  relation  hardly  obtains  in  tlie 
meningitis  of  infants,  as  the  onset  of  meningeal  tul>erculogis  in  sia^I* 
patients  is  often  extremely  abrupt,  and  the  course  short  and  \  ioie^i^5 " 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of  cerebrospinal   meningitis     *^ 
sometimes  slow  anil  indefinite,  with  a  subsequent  protracted  cour^*^- 
Morse  has  recently  called  attention  to  this  interesting  comparison  ir^    ^ 
claas  of  forty  crises  of  meningitis  in  infancy,  equally  divided  between  t-l^^ 
tuberculous  and  the  cerebrospinal  forms.     His  diagnods  waa  mada      **^ 
each  instance  by  autopsy  or  lumbar  puncture.     The  duration  of  t:- r^ 
disease  in  his  tuberculous  cases  varied  from  one  to  -forty-four  da^'"^^', 
in  the  cerebrospinal,  from  seven  days  to  six  months.     The  niajori  *^ 
of  the  tul:>erculous  case^  lasted  from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and  t  ^^^ 
eerebrospinal,  from  seven  days  to  several  weeks.     A  slow  pulse  is  son::*- 
w^hat  less  likely  to  be  observed  in  infancy  than  in  childliood,  as  is  al-^-^^ 
a  slow  respiration.     The  so-called  stage  of  irritation  is  also  shorter       ^ 
a  general  rule. 

Initial  restlessness  is  less  pronounced,  while  apathy,  stupor,  a^ 
unconsciousness  develop  earlier.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  straliS 
mus  is  more  frequent  in  infants  than  at  a  later  time  of  life.     The  fontai*-'^^^ 
may  be  closed^  leveb  or  elevated  in  meningeal  tul)erciilosis  of  infanC^ 
or  may  vary  from  time  to  time.     Morse  especially  emphasizes,  in  1^ 
analysis  of  crises,  the  marked  similarity  of  the  symptoms  in  the  mem 
geal  and  cerebrospinal  forms.     Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  gener 
condition  of  the  patients  was  somewhat  t:>etter  in  the  c-erebrtispin-^ 
variety  of  meningitis,  no  v&ry  easential  difference  was  noted  in  oth. 
symptoms.     The  temperature,  pulse,  respiration,  gastro-intestinal  di- 
turbances,  pain,  convulsions,  condition  of  eyes  antl  abdominal  muscL  *—     j 
w^ere    practically    the    same.       While    the    rigidity    of    the    neck    umr^^^ 
retraction  of  the  head,  as  well  as  paralysis  and  spasm  of  the  extreiMT-*-  ^^ 
ties,   were   somewhat    more    constant    in   the   cerebrospinal    civses*     mr^  ^ 
important  differences  sufficient  to  justify  a  different iiU  diagnosis  w^^"^ 
observed.     Among  other  symptoms  common   to   the  two  diseases     *-^ 
infants  were  noted  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  the  relati'^^'^ 
in  frequency  of  excessive  vomiting,  constipation,  and  manifestations    c»/ 
pain.  ^ 

Different ial    Diagnosis* — Koplik   has   completed   an  analysis     of 
fifty 'two  cases  of  tu!>erculous  meningitis^  the  diagnosis  being  etm^ 
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firmed  by  lumbar  puncture,  autopsy,  or  animal  inoculation.  He 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  low  temperature,  the  absence  of  hyper- 
esthesia, of  herpes  or  petechiae,  the  presence  of  optic  neuritis  or  choroidal 
tubercle,  and  the  importance  of  skull  percussion  for  the  detection  of 
hydrocephalus.  From  the  reports  of  most  clinical  observers  it  would 
appear  that  in  tuberculous  meningitis  the  temperature  is  seldom  elevated 
to  a  marked  degree,  particularly  in  early  stages,  while  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  especially  the  epidemic  form,  is  characterized  by  an  abrupt 
onset  and  high  fever. 

The  meningeal  tuberculosis  of  babies,  however,  fails  to  conform  to  the 
type  of  symptoms  in  childhood,  which  has  often  been  assumed  to  represent 
the  standard  for  all  cases  in  early  life.  Differential  diagnosis  between 
tuberciiUms  and  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  infancy  is  practically  im- 
possible upon  the  basis  of  the  clinical  symptoms,  and  can  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  only  by  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid 
obtained  by  lumbar  puncture.  An  excess  of  mononuclear  ceUs  is 
characteristic  of  the  tuberculous  form,  while  a  predominance  of  poly- 
nuclear .  cells  suggests  the  probability  of  the  cerebrospinal  variety. 
Tubercle  bacilli  and  meningococci  are  sometimes  discovered.  The 
history  of  exposure  to  tuberculous  infection  affords  provisional  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  condition  presenting 
greater  opportimity  for  errors  of  diagnosis  than  meningeal  tuberculosis 
in  infants.  From  a  considerable  experience  with  such  cases  and  other 
affections  closely  simulating  this  disease  I  am  impelled  to  urge  the 
withholding  of  a  positive  diagnosis  prior  to  the  performance  of  lumbar 
puncture.  No  matter  how  desperate  the  condition  or  how  apparently 
conclusive  the  diagnosis  upon  the  basis  of  the  subjective  and  objective 
signs,  its  unreliabSity  has  been  demonstrated  all  too  frequently  by  an 
experience  not  altogether  agreeable.  It  is  inadvisable  to  withhold 
indefinitely  from  the  family  the  nature  of  one's  suspicions  regarding  the 
gravity  of  the  condition,  but  it  is  often  inexpedient  to  render  an  abso- 
lutely unqualified  diagnosis.  The  medical  attendant  may  occupy  but 
few  more  unpleasant  positions  than  obtain  when  presuming  to  diagnose 
and  prognosticate  unfavorably  a  case  of  supposed  meningeal  tuberculosis, 
which  eventually  proceeds  to  complete  recovery.  The  evidence  is  irrefut- 
able either  that  other  conditions  so  closely  simulate  meningeal  tuberculosis 
in  infants  as  to  preclude  a  positive  diagnosis  save  on  the  basis  of  lumbar 
puncture,  or  that  a  few  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  unquestionably  re- 
cover. The  opportunities  for  error  in  diagnosis  were  much  greater  in  former 
years  than  at  the  present  time,  when  the  medical  attendant  is  privileged 
to  utilize  such  diagnostic  aids  as  the  Widal  test  for  typhoid,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  malanal  Plasmodium,  the  determination  of  leukocytosis, 
the  culture  test  for  influenza  bacilli,  and  examination  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  for  lymphocytes  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  tuberculous  cases, 
and  for  meningococci  and  polynuclear  cells  in  the  cerebrospinal 
variety. 

Young  children  previously  living  in  malarial  regions,  upon  removal 
to  northern  localities,  have  been  known  to  present  symptoms  at  first 
strongly  suggestive  of  meningeal  tuberculosis.  It  is  often  possible 
in  such  cases  to  recognize,  upon  close  observation,  a  certain  periodicity 
in  the  temperature  elevation.  All  doubt,  however,  may  be  removed 
by  the  examination  of  the  blood. 

There  is  no  condition  so  frequently  mistaken  for  meningeal  tuber- 
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culosia  aa  typhoid  fetfer.     In  many  cases  it  is  impossible,  upon  the 
score   of   the   general  symptomatology^  to  differentiate  accurately  in 
infant*^  between  tiiis  tlisease  and  meningeal  tul^ercujosis.     In  cases  oi 
typhoid  complicated  by  aetud  meningitis  or  characterised  by  functiooal 
or  toxemic  meningeal  disturbance  the  tiiagnosis  is  well-nigh  imposdMe 
unless  the  medical  attendant  lalcea  advantage  of  such  speciiU  dlagnostie 
methods  as  examinations  of  the  blood  and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid- 
1  recollect  a  case  seen  in  consultation  some  twelve  years  ago.     The 
patient  was  an  infant  l:ietween  one  and  two  years  of  age.     A  diagnosis 
of  tjT^hoid  fever  hatl  l>een  made  by  an  unusually  skilful  clinician.    The 
consultation  occurred  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  child  not  having  been 
seen  by  the  medical  attendant  since  morning.     In  the  mean  time  lti« 
condition  had  grown  progressively  worse »  and  the  child  had  lapaed 
into  unconsciousness-     The  patient  was  found  lying  upon  the  side^* 
with  the  head  much  rettacted,  the  neck  extreniely  rigid,  and  presentiis^ 
other  symptoms  characteristic  of  meningeal  tuberculosis.     In  view  m^i 
the  complete  transformation  in  the  clinical  appearaneet  the  medic^»^ 
attendant  w^as  quick  to  reverse  his  diagnosis,  and  stated  to  the  famil.^*' 
that  the  condition  was  one  of  unquestionable  tuberculous  metuDgit  m^ 
and  hence  entirely  ho]>elass.     It  appeared  from  the  available  eWdenc^^- 
first,  that  the  symptoms  were  precisely  typical  of  meningeal  tuberculoei^j^p"? 
and  that  perhaps  the  preponderance  of  evidence  pointed  toward  ib.^»^ 
disease;   seconiOy,  them   were  no   methods  of  precision   to   eetablii^^-^* 
beyond  all  possible  doubt  that  the  condition  wiis  not,  after  iJl,  t>T>hoL  -^ 
fever.     Inasmuch  as  1  had  previously  observed  similar  cases  preaentiiw*— -3 
almost  conclusive  e%'idence  of  meningeal  tuberculosis  which  subsequent! 
proved  to  be  typhoid,  it  was  apparent  that  although  thei*e  was  eves 
reason  for  the  utmost  concern  w^hatever  the  diagnosis,  it  was  quit 
impossible   to   affirm   absolutely   that   the   conchtion   was   menin 
tuberculosis  and  necessarily  fataL     Accordingly,  I  declined  to  offer 
positive  diagnosis  both  on  account  of  the  practical  con-ectne^ss  of  ihi 
position,  and  also  because  it  appearetl  that  if  there  was  the  slightes 
reason  for  doubt,  the  grief^stricken  parents  were  entitled  to  the  fain^ 
hope  arising  from  a  withheld  opinion.     This  vHew  seemed  to  be  correct.-^ 
and  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  miuiy  times  the  unexpected  is  loiin^ 
to  happen.     A  few  hours  later  an  eminent  neurologist  saw  the  patient 
in  my  absence,  and  made  an  unqualified  diagnosis  of  tul>erculous  mening- 
itis, and  refused  to  concede  the  remotest  pt>8sibility  of  other  diseaite  oi 
of  recovery.     The  child,  after  lingering  apparently  in  a  hopeless  con 
dition  for  several  days,  finally  displayed  typical  symptoms  of  typhoic^^ 
fever,  from  which  he  eventually  recovered.     The  case  is  cit-ed  to  illii 
trate  not  only  the  difficulty,  before  the  days  of  special  aids,  in  diffemn 
tiating  accurately  between  meningeal  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fevei 
in  infants,  but  also  to  emphasise  the  expediency  of  reserving  a  positive 
opinion  in  cases  of  possible  doubt. 

The  toxemia  of  pneumonia  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  sym] 
toms  distinctly  referable  to  the  meninges.     In  little  children  there 
often  absence  of  cough,  and  the  sudden  onset  may  l^  character! 
by  a  convulsion.     The  elevation  of  temperature*  the  early  restl 
and  the  speedy  development  of  drow*siness  and  coma  at  times  ma; 
closely  simulate  meningeal  tul>erculosi3.      Errors  of  diagnosis  may 
avoided  only  by  detailed  examination  of  the  chest.     In  such  cases  esre?"^ 
ful  search  must  l>e  made  for  small  localized  patches  of  pneumonia,  whiel^ 
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are  often  separated  from  one  another  by  intervening  areas  of  normal  or 
emphysematous  pulmonary  tissue,  obscuring,  save  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  examiner,  the  evidences  of  pneumonic  involvement.  I  have 
observed  in  croupous  pneumonia  profound  toxic  disturbances  strongly 
suggestive  of  meningeal  tuberculosis  in  little  patients,  when  the  physical 
signs  were  at  first  entirely  absent,  but  appeared  after  several  da3rs  in 
a  small,  sharply  localized  area.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  precaution,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  examine  every  portion  of  the  chest 
at  short  intervals. 

Influenza  in  infants  is  very  rarely  attended  with  such  systemic 
disturbance  as  to  render  possible  its  confusion  with  meningeal  tuberculo- 
sis, yet  cases  may  exhibit  sufficient  toxemia  to  afford  uneasiness  as  to 
the  actual  condition.  A  year  ago  I  saw  in  consultation  an  infant  pre- 
senting such  a  group  of  symptoms  as  to  justify  a  reasonable  suspicion 
concerning  the  existence  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  especially  in  view 
of  a  negative  pulmonary  examination  and  a  persistence  of  profound 
stupor  for  nearly  a  week.  A  provisional  diagnosis  of  meningeal  tuber- 
culosis had  previously  been  rendered.  Lumbar  puncture  not  having 
been  performed,  I  was  impelled  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  an  unus- 
ually severe  influenza  infection,  which  was  then  prevalent  in  epidemic 
form.    This  dia^osis  suteequently  proved  to  be  correct. 

ActUe  intestinal  toxemia  in  chUdren  may  simulate  closely  meningeal 
tuberculosis.  The  onset  is  sudden,  and  there  is  often  present  intense  pain 
in  the  head.  The  temperature  is  invariably,  elevated  and  the  patient 
is  profoundly  prostrated.  As  a  rule,  there  is  exhibited  considerable 
stupor  and  the  general  clinical  manifestations  of  a  severe  infection. 
For  several  days  the  possibility  of  acute  tuberculous  meningitis  in  such 
cases  can  be  excluded  oifly  by  close  clinical  observation. 

Middle-ear  disease,  whether  or  not  tuberculous,  sometimes  presents 
a  group  of  symptoms  rendering  the  condition  impossible  of  differentia- 
tion from  meningeal  tuberculosis,  save  upon  careful  otologic  exami- 
nation. Suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  may  even  produce  optic 
neuritis.  Nothing  can  be  more  embarrassing  to  the  medical  attend- 
ant after  an  anxious  period  of  observation  than  to  pronounce  a  diagnosis 
of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  and  subsequently  note  an  immediate  remis- 
sion of  the  symptoms  upon  rupture  of  the  membrane  and  evacuation  of 
the  pus. 

Without  the  means  of  securing  precise  diagnostic  data  through 
recourse  to  lumbar  puncture,  experience  has  shown,  as  stated,  either 
that  cases  of  meningeal  tuberculosis  actually  recover,  or  that  the  disease 
is  simulated  so  closely  by  other  conditions  as  to  preclude  accurate  differ- 
entiation. I  have  in  mind  two  interesting  and  illustrative  cases  from 
my  experience.  The  first  was  observed  about  twelve  years  ago.  The 
patient  was  an  infant  in  arms,  the  mother  being  extremely  delicate  and 
the  father  a  victim  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  several  years'  standing. 
The  child  displayed  typical  symptoms  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  there 
being  much  wasting  of  the  tissues,  pronounced  pallor  with  repugnance 
to  food,  great  irritability  and  peevishness,  and  the  characteristic  hydro- 
cephalic cry.  There  were  retraction  of  the  head,  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
and  other  symptoms  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  almost  beyond  ques- 
tion the  probability  of  meningeal  tuberculosis.  A  provisional  diagnosis 
to  this  effect  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Pershing  and  myself,  but  an  abso- 
lutely unfavorable  prognosis  was  not  rendered  for  reasons  previously 
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outlined.  The  child  made  an  eventual  recovery,  though  developing 
shortly  afterward  caries  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  other  case  was  observed  in  July,  1906,  the  patient  l>eing  a  boy 
of  four  years,  whose  mother  was  exceptionally  frail  and  the  father  tuber- 
culous for  several  years.  The  illness  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  family 
was  sojourning  for  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  far  removed 
from  easy  communication.  The  child  had  been  delicate  for  months, 
poorly  nourished,  and  exceptionally  pale.  Sleep  and  digestion  had  l)een 
disturbed,  and  the  appetite  capricious.  After  a  prodromal  period  of 
peevishness  and  irritability  the  child  developed  fever,  with  vomiting 
and  exceptionally  severe  headache.  Physical  examination  was  entirely 
negative,  even  to  absence  of  splenic  enlargement.  The  Widal  test, 
several  times  employed,  was  invariably  negative,  as  was  also  the  search 
for  the  malarial  Plasmodium.  The  early  restlessness  was  succeeded  by 
beginning  drowsiness  and  stupor.  The  temperature  remained  persistently 
elevated,  constipation  was  marked,  and  the  abdomen  was  carinated 
to  a  pronounced  degree.  The  headache  continued  until  stupor  was  well 
established.  The  loss  of  weight  was  very  rapid,  and  the  child  speedily 
presented  a  much  emaciated  appearance.  Mild  delirium  was  present, 
with  retraction  of  the  head  and  marked  stiffening  of  the  neck.  Kernig's 
and  Babinski's  signs  were  present,  together  with  inequality  of  the  pupils 
and  conjugate  deviation.  Lumbar  puncture  was  not  employed,  as  this 
was  considered  hardly  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  diagnosis 
which  seemed  almost  incontrovertible.  A  month  of  the  utmost  anxiety 
was  passed  in  efforts  to  support  the  child  with  concentrated  liquid 
nourishment.  Upon  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  fever  the  patient  was 
greatly  prostrated  for  many  weeks.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head  persisted  for  several 
weeks.  The  subsequent  convalescence  was  slow,  but  progressive. 
Kemig's  and  Babinsld's  signs  disappeared  completely,  and  the  child 
was  finally  able  to  walk,  although  this  was  accomplished  at  first  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  the  locomotion  being  distinctly  ataxic.  There 
was  inability  to  codrdinate  the  movements  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  a 
perceptible  dragging  of  the  toes.  This  gradually  improved  following 
the  employment  of  massage,  strychnin,  and  potassium  iodid,  although 
to  what  extent  these  measures  were  of  practical  benefit  it  is  impossible 
to  state.  If  this  was  not  a  case  of  meningeal  tuberculosis,  it  was,  to  say 
the  least,  a  condition  which  I  was  unable  to  diagnose.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  such  an  experience  is  to  the  effect  that  no  matter  how 
apparently  hopeless  the  condition  and  how  definite  the  diagnosis,  the 
physician,  in  deference  to  his  responsible  trust,  should  refrain  ifrom 
assuming  the  hopelessness  of  despair,  but  should  hold  in  reserve  to  the 
very  end  an  abiding  faith  in  the  possibUitjf  of  recovery. 

The  treatment  of  all  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  whether  of  the 
pulmonary,  typhoidal,  or  meningeal  variety,  and  entirely  regardless  of 
age,  must  be  almost  entirely  symptomatic  in  character.  Authentic 
reports  are  recorded  of  highly  gratifying  results  following  repeated 
lumbar  puncture  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  Prompt  benefit  undoubt- 
edly may  occasionally  he  obtained  upon  removal  of  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid,  which,  according  to  some  observers,  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
until  the  flow  ceases  spontaneously.  Several  cases  of  complete  recovery 
have  been  reported  despite  the  demonstrated  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
withdrawn  fluid.     This  would  appear  to  be  possible,  particularly  when 
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bacilli  of  attenuated  virulence  are  found.  Piebold  has  reported  a  case 
of  luberculous  meningitis  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  ^^ears,  with  a  favorable 
termination,  after  two  months'  illness,  Luml)ar  puncture  was  per- 
formed daily  during  the  first  two  weeks*  and  twenty-four  times  alto- 
gelter.  A  total  of  574  c.c.  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  containing  tubercle 
bicilli  was  removed.  While  I  have  not  made  personal  use  of  lumbar 
puncture  for  other  tluin  diagnostic  purposes,  some  evidence  of  its  thera- 
peutic utility  in  occasional  instances  has  been  reported. 
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^^  The  various  forms  of  miliary  tuberculosis  have  been  described  as 

^^^ting  from  the  direct  distribution  of  bat-illi  through  the  medium 

:  the  blood-stream,  but  infection  of  remote  parts  of  the  body  may  he  of 

^ptinet  hematogenous  origin  without  accompanying  evidence  of  acute 

I    *^*^iT  tuberculosis.     Thus  tuterculosis  of  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum, 

'*>"i^x,  and  portions  of  the  alimentary  and  genito-urinary  tracts  may 

.^^^r  as  a  result  of  conveyance  of  the  infection  by  means  of  the  circula- 

_on.  ^     Yhis  does  not  imply,  however,  that  locaUzed  tuljcrculous  processes 

^f^^  net  exist  in  such  organs  and  tissues  by  reason  of  some  other  method 

'      *^>^cillar>^  invasion.     Tul>ercu]osis  of  certain  organs  may  take  place 

I     ^^^roe  instances  by  reason  of  hematogenous  invasion,  but  bacilli  may 

_,      'ionveyed   to  the  same  portion  of  the  body  by  meiins  of  the  lym- 

^_  ^^tics,   by  direct   contact   with   infeetetl    secretions,  and,  finally,  by 

^-  ^-^nsion   of  the   tul^erculous   process   from   immediately   contiguous 

l^^^xie,     Tul>er€ulous  processes  in  remote  portions,  occurring  in  connec- 

l_^*^  with  acute  gemrtU  miliar^'  tuberculosis,  are  of  but  trifling  clinical 

^^t^ortance,  as  the  patient  usually  dies  long  before  extensive  changes 

'^^  permitted  to  take  place. 

^  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  it  scarcely  seems  practicable 
^^  attempt  the  classification  of  the  various  disseminated  tuberculous 
*^tticesses  solely  accortUng  to  the  precise  method  of  baeillary  trans- 
mission. The  complicating  tuberculous  conditions  in  different  regions, 
^^respective  of  their  mode  of  invasion,  will  be  considered,  therefore, 
^mewhat  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  and  frequency. 

Tuberculasis  of  the  serous  membranes  is  of  essential  interest,  embrac- 
ing the  involvement  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum.  Of 
these»  the  first  named  is  the  most  impoitant  on  account  of  its  frequency 
and  niodjf>4ng  effect  upon  prognosis. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  TUBERCULOUS 
PLEURISIES 

In  dealing  with  the  pleural  complications  of  pulmonary  tuberculosiSi 
it  is  well  to  discriminate  between  tuberculous  infections  of  the  serous 
membrane  and  the  various  intrapleural  conditions  due  to  other  causes^ 
yet  coexisting  with  the  pulmonary  infection  and  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  upon  prognosis.  The  distinguishing  features  between  tuber- 
culous and  non-tuberculous  involvements  of  the  pleura  accompanying 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  often  of  bacteriologic  and  pathologic 
interest,  rather  than  of  especial  clinical  importance.  At  times  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  differentiate  between  them  even  by  animal 
experimentation.  It  may  afford  greater  clearness  to  consider,  flrst,  the 
etiologic  relations  of  tuberculous  pleurisies  and,  secondly,  the  essential 
clinical  features  of  intrapleural  complications  in  general. 

Tubenculosis  of  the  pleura  is  almost  always  secondary  to  infection 
in  some  other  portion  of  the  body,  although  it  is  often  impossible  to 
discover  the  primary  source.  Failure  to  do  this  offers  no  valid  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  primary  infection.  The  tubercle  deposit  may  be  the 
result  of  direct  extension  from  the  lung,  or  the  infection  may  be  conveyed 
from  a  bronchial  gland  by  means  of  the  lymphatics.  In  some  instances 
it  is  known  to  exist  as  a  type  of  miliary  invasion  without  pulmonary 
infection.  This  form  is  often  quite  benign  in  character,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  more  common  than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case. 
The  more  frequent  method  of  pleural  invasion  consists  of  direct  pul- 
monary extension,  the  focus  from  which  emanates  the  pleural  infection 
being  superficially  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  serous  covering. 
In  such  cases  certain  pathologic  changes  are  prone  to  take  place  in  the 
pleura  prior  to  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  initial  hyperemia  of  the 
serous  membrane,  with  accompanying  superficial  roughness  incident  to 
fibrinous  transudation,  may  be  sufficiently  inflammatory  in  nature  to 
produce  small  points  of  adhesion  between  the  opposing  surfaces.  When 
the  micro6rganisms,  however,  gain  early  and  rapid  entrance  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  resulting  inflammation  is  much  more  extensive,  and 
localized  adhesions,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  place. 

Trauma  of  the  chest,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  often  the 
starting-point  of  a  tuberculous  infection.  Its  influence  relates  to  a 
diminished  power  of  resistance  of  the  tissue-cells  against  the  bacillus. 
Prior  to  a  slight  injury  the  presence  of  bacilli  may  result  in  an  increased 
phagocytosis  which  retards  bacillary  growth  and  development.  This 
defensive  action  is  rendered  much  less  effective  by  the  inflammatory 
condition  resulting  from  a  slight  traumatism. 

While  the  infection  ife  often  conveyed  to  the  pleura  from  enlarged 
bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
pleurisies  are  more  prone  to  develop  in  individuals  exhibiting  the 
so-called  scrofulous  diathesis.  Tuberculous  pleurisies  may  follow 
tuberculous  bone  affections,  as  caries  of  the  vertebra,  ribs,  or  sternum. 
In  the  same  way  the  pleura  may  be  invaded  by  the  progress  of  bacilli 
along  the  lymph-channels  from  the  peritoneum  in  cases  of  peritoneal 
infection. 
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Medical  opinion  concerning  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  involve- 
ment of  the  pleura  has  changed  much  in  recent  years.  .  It  may  be 
assumed  that  pleurisies  are  oftener  of  tuberculous  origin  than  was 
•  previously  supposed.  Twenty  years  ago  the  teaching  in  medical  schools 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  so-called 
idiopathic  pleurisies  were  presumably  of  tuberculous  character.  The 
clinical  evidences,  since  presented,  have  tended  to  confirm  what  was 
regarded  at  that  time  as  a  reasonable  assumption.  Extreme  views  are 
entertained  by  some  observers,  who  maintain  that  practically  all  serous 
effusions  which  develop  without  explainable  cause  are  tuberculous  in 
nature.  This  position  is  vigorously  combated  by  clinicians,  who  point 
to  the  large  number  of  recoveries  without  subsequent  infection  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  strictly  accurate  conclusions  concerning  the  frequency  of 
tuberculous  pleurisies.  Even  modem  methods  of  diagnosis  are  subject 
to  necessary  limitations  and  are  often  inconclusive.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  customary  to  attach  essential  importance  to  such  clinical  data 
as  a  negative  family  history,  an  external  appearance  of  health  and 
vigor,  the  non-recognition  of  pulmonary  phthisis  or  of  tuberculous 
involvement  elsewhere,  and  the  failure  to  discover  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
aspirated  pleural  exudate.  In  the  problem  of  diagnosis  but  compara- 
tively slight  significance  may  be  attached  to  any  or  all  of  these  negative 
factors.  Pleural  effusions  of  imdoubted  tubercidous  origin  are  observed 
with  frequency  in  individuals  presenting  other  manifestations  of  per- 
fect health.  It  is  idle  in  most  cases  to  (Question  .the  etiology  of  pleu- 
risies complicating  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  a  reasonable  prima  facie 
assumption  is  afforded  as  to  their  nature.  At  other  times  especial 
interest  attaches  to  the  bacteriologic  findings.  Failure  to  discover 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  exudate  withdrawn  from  the  pleural  cavity  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The  very  fact  of  its  sterility  may 
be  construed  as  being  strongly  suggestive  of  its  tuberculous  character, 
for  the  absence  of  other  pathogenic  microorganisms  affords  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  cause  of  irritation  proceeds  from  tubercle  deposit. 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  recognition  of  other  bacteria 
in  the  exudate  precludes  in  all  cases  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
Pyogenic  microorganisms  may  find  their  way  into  the  pleural  cavity 
from  pulmonary  excavations  or  mediastinal  glands,  or  they  may  be 
introduced  from  without  in  the  performance  of  aspiration.  In  this 
event  the  character  of  the  effusion  is  completely  transformed  as  regards 
its  gross  appearance,  the  pathologic  findings,  and  the  prognostic  import. 
The  frequent  inability  to  discover  bacilli  in  the  exudate  by  micro- 
scopic examination  is  susceptible  of  several  different  explanations.  The 
initial  tubercle  deposit  upon  the  pleural  membrane  is  often  sufficient 
to  produce  an  exudation  of  serous  fluid,  long  before  its  degeneration 
and  softening  permit  an  evacuation  of  bacilli.  Apropos  of  their  presence 
in  comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  exudate,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a  fluid  medium  inhibits  to  a  certain  extent  their  growth  and 
development.  Comet  has  suggested  that  the  bacilli  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pleural  cavity  and,  therefore,  are  rarely  withdrawn  upon  aspira- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  that  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  subject  to 
demonstrable  proof.  Even  were  they  prone  to  gravitate  to  the  more 
dependent  portions,  it  would  appear  that  their  exit  should  be  facilitated 
upon  aspiration  by  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  increased  expan- 
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sion  of  the  lung.  Attentloti  is  called  to  the  comparative  tho roughs^ 
of  aspiration  in  early  cases,  quite  irrespective  of  the  point  of  needle 
insertion.  Unless  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  is  permitted  U 
remain,  the  cavity  becomes  obliterated  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  event 
that  paracentesis  is  employed  by  means  of  trocar  and  cannulat  the 
egress  of  bacilli  is  further  enhanced  by  the  succussion  resulting  (mm 
the  respiratory  excursions  and  their  projective  effect. 

It  IS  probable  that  in  many  instances  inability  to  detect  bacilli  la 
the  exudate  has  been  due  to  faulty  technic  in  tlie  preparation  of  tbe 
specimen.  I  am  impelled  in  part  to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  amon| 
my  own  patients  bacilli  have  been  disco \'e red  with  comparative  frequency 
in  pleural  exudates  which  have  been  submitted  to  skilled  pathologies 
for  examination.  In  doubtful  case^  the  diagnosis  may  often  be  efiUlj- 
lished  by  animal  inoculation.  A  tuberculin  reaction  has  been  obtakBcl 
by  D^bove  and  Renault  b}^  injecting  into  tuberculous  patients  a  porti<)a 
of  the  filtrate  of  the  exu{lat^.  A  recent  means  of  clinical  diagnosis  t(^ 
which  the  term  "cytology"  is  applied,  mlates  to  a  study  of  the  cellular 
elements  after  centrifuging  and  staining.  An  essential  characteristio 
of  tuberculous  effusion  is  the  great  frequency  of  lymphocjles,  which 
constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  cells. 

A  still  moi-e  recent  method  has  been  deacribed  by  Jousset.  His 
process  consists  of  the  use  of  a  digestant  composed  of  pepsiu,  one-haJf 
gram;  glycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  of  each,  10  c.c;  sodium  tiuorid, 
3  c.e. ;  distilled  water,  1000  c.c.  The  sediment  is  inoculated  into  aaiiOAl^ 
after  centrifuging.  "  He  claims  by  this  method  to  find  tulsercle  huriUi 
in  almost  all  cases  of  serous  pleuritic  exudate,  and  in  that  from  many 
cases  of  peritonitis* '  (Behring  and  James  I. 

Osier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  make  the  t«fit  fairif 
reliable,  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  the  fluid  exudate  mu^t  Ix^ 
inoculated*  He  alludes  to  Eich's  result  in  inoculation  experimeats, 
who  reported  62  per  cent.  liS  tul>erculous  upon  the  use  of  15  c.c.  of  the 
exudate,  while  0,1  per  cent,  of  his  cases  were  positive  from  the  inm'ulation 
of  1  c.c.  Severid  of  the  French  ot>servers  have  reported  nearly  all  theif 
primary  pleurisies  to  be  demonstrably  tuberculous  in  character  by  me.aiB 
of  the  inoculation  test. 

The  difficulties  attending  a  precise  conception  concerning  the  fre- 
quency of  tuberculous  pleurisies  are  occasioned  not  only  by  ne^ect  to 
secure  a  definite  clinical  diagnosis^  but  as  well  by  inability  to  interpret 
accurately  the  subsequent  histories  of  affected  individuals.  Many 
patients  are  lost  sight  of  entirely,  while  others,  though  subject  to  olieer* 
vation  for  a  period  of  yeai-s,  do  not  afford  in  themselves  sufficient  autheTi- 
tic  data  to  justify  important  conclusions.  In  a  series  of  cases  of  uncom- 
plicated serous  effusion  Cabot  repoits  80  per  cent,  to  be  in  good  hejiith 
after  five  years  or  more,  half  of  this  number  having  been  followed  for 
a  period  of  ten  years.  Ninety  per  cent,  were  reported  in  apparent 
health  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  or  over.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number  eventually  developed  tuberculous  processes  in  other  parta^ 
of  the  body-  Three  per  cent,  exhibited  manifestations  of  luberculomii^ 
within  two  years  following  the  effusion.  He  cites,  however,  tw  o  patients 
who  developed  a  verj'^  rapid  form  of  tuberculosis  even  after  tbe  expira- 
tion of  nine  and  sixteen  years  respectively.  No  report  was  made  us  to 
what  percentage  of  the  entire  group  was  demonstrated  to  lie  of  tuber- 
culous origin.     It  is  apparent  that  the  clinical  evidence  adduced  from 
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_   1  rouvmc^d,  from  my  own  experiencet  however^  that  pure  tuberculous 

6iiiclttt©g  pmsent  varying  degrees  of  (4oucly  opacity  more  frequently 

t«*n  ias   been  supposed.     My  attention  wag  early  attracted  to  the 

mistufbing  frequency  with  which  initial  serous  fluids  were  gradually 

EjnveftecJ  into  semipuriUent  eflfusions  following  a  number  of  aspirations, 

Tfie  primary'  assumption  was  entertained  that,  despite  rigid  aseptic 

pmiutitions,  an  infection  had  been  conveyed  to  the  pleural    cavity 

smiilt^eously  with  the  introduction  of  the  needle.     Inasmuch ^  how- 

^^''^r.asaii  absolutely  irreproachable  needle  was  used,  the  inference  was 

'J^^We  that  all  possibilit}'  of  infection  was  obviated*     Confirmation 

M  iniK  belief  has  occasioniilly  l>een  found  in  the  sterile  nature  of  the 

exufkiie   in   successive  aspirations^  notwitlistanding  its  greater  opacity 

Wd  iQcneasiDg  number  of  leukocjlies.      I  have  observed  a  few  such 

iDjaiiees  of  cloudy,  though  scarcely  purulent^  effusion  in  tuberculous 

^^Vi^*^  at  the  time  of  the  first  aspiration. 

itkft  *  pundent  effusions  are  sometimes  entirely  sterile,  suggesting 
f  we  pOQsibiij^y  of  a  tuliercnlous  origin,  the  pyogenic  niicroorganisms 
f  ire  dispoy ored  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  These  effusions  separate 
(Ml  ^andii^g  into  an  lipper  layer  of  yellowish -green  serum »  with  heavy 
I  ^^p\  PUs  at  the  base.  The  so-called  tul:)erculous  empyemas  are 
\  ™a)  >  if  ever,  fetid^the  pus  usually  being  thick  and  homogeneous. 
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}^  general  Sffmptofrmiolotjtf  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  does  not  differ 

itatially  from  that  of  the  non-mberciUous  variety.     Inasmuch  as  the 

^taieal  features  are  practically  identical,  it  is  not  designed  to  discuss  the 

^^ptomsof  tuljercutous  pleurisy  as  a  separate  diseases  but  to  consider 

^'hipfly  its  relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis.     Attention  is  called  especially 

J*  the  frequency  of  intrapleural  complications  in  consumption^  and  to 

^ir  practical  influence  in  determining  final  results.     The  clinical  mani- 

^^tions  referable  to  the  various  pleural  conditions  are  frequently  of 

^ater  importance  than  those  dependent  upon  the  pidmonary  involve- 

J^he  early  symptoms  of  pleurisy  among  consumptives  may  be  fairly 

.  J*^^  or  of  trifling  character*     In  some  cases  the  onset  is  ver\^  insidious, 

.  ^  fntirely  devoid  of  clinical    manifestations.     In  acute  cases   the 

|!    ppal  syniptom  is  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  usually  sharp  or  stabbing 

€if  ^  ^^^^*^*^' '    and   intensified   upon   deep    inspiration   or  cough.     An 

Zff^^^  varialulity  is  exhibited  in  the  ciegree  of  pain  experienced  by 

l^y^l^iit  indivt<luals.     In  some  instances  it  is  so  slight  as  to  occasion 

U,^.  *^t!e  complaint ;  in  other  cases  it  is  very  distressing.     I  have  observed 

Oftlti-^^  invalids  whose  suffering  wa.^  most  excruciating  and  was  relieved 

of  ^-   ^*y  large  hypodermic  doses  of   morphin.      I   recall   one   instance 

^j^r^^tial    pleural   pain   in   a  delicate  woman  who've  anguish   was  so 

li^.^lne  as  to  demand  over  a  grain  of  morphin  in  the  course  of  a  few 

^*  after  hot  applications^  fixation  of  the  ribs  with  tight  adhesive 
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Qppo^ng  membranes.     The  agglutiQatloQ  of  the  pleural  surfaces  mar  he 

confined  to  one  or  several  small  areas  which  correspond  to  the  fibriaou^ 
deposits-     In  the  event  of  extensive  and  advanceti  pleural  involvemeuL 
and  especially  following  the  disaj^pearance  of  an  effusion,  the  adhesioDi 
ire  apt  to  be  more  complete  and  permanent.     TUe  membrioje?^  urn 
Bcome  glued  together  over  wide  areas,  or  there  may  be  extef!i?ive  poq* 
nective'tissue  formation,  resulting  in  the  production  of  numeniu.s  fibnw 
bands.     These  adhesions  are  exti^emely  tough  and  unyielding,  and  \k 
pleura  moderately  thickened.     Small  tuljerculous  nodules  ai-e  a^^aitered 
over  the  surface  of  the  membrane  and  throughout  the  new-forme<i  l)B\iit, 
in  which  cheesy  foci  ai'e  often  eml.>edded.     Large  caseous  masses,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  present,  the  tul>ercle  deposits,  as  a  rule,  being  small  ifl 
size.     General  inflammation  is  not  always  noticed,  particularly  if  ilw 
infection  is  the  result  of  miliary  distribution.     In  some  instance?  there 
is  an  eruption  of  gray  tubercles,  unattended  by  otliei*  than  a  slight  IocaI 
inflammatory  change.     If  more  or  less  diffused  inflammation  is  fouml 
accompanying  an  eruption  of  miliary  tul^ercles,  it  i^  likely  that  fhe 
infection  of  the  membrane  has  resulted  from  a  tuberculous  focus  do^ly 
contiguous  to  the  pleura  itself,  as  caries  of  the  vertebra,  an  infected 
lymphatic  gland*  or  a  tuberculous  lung. 

The  inflammatory  change  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  an  efttisioO 
of  liquid  into  the  pleural  cavity*  When  this  exudative  process  is  tb^ 
msult  of  pure  tuberculous  infect  ion »  unaccompanied  by  pyogenic  nucr^^ 
organisms,  the  fluid  eoasists  o'f  a  slraw^-coiored,  transparent,  serotjs uccU" 
mulation.  It  is  very  albuminous,  and  sometimes  capable  of  spout aneou^j 
coagulation,  dense,  flocculent  maa^^  being  suspended  in  the  exiidsil^' 
These  mjisses  sink  to  the  dependent  portion  of  the  pleural  cjivit  y*  whet«? 
the}'"  are  retained  as  thick,  whitish  accumulations.  The  exudate  coeUme^ 
leukocytes  and  red  blood-cells,  fibrin  shreds,  and  cells  from  tlie  endotbe^ 
lium  of  the  pleura.  The  leukocj^tes  are  sometimes  sufficiently  numerous 
to  impart  a  distinct  turbidity  to  the  fluid*  Tlie  red  blood-t^ells  in  t^m 
may  be  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  transform  serous  into  hemorrhage 
effusions.  The  exudate  may  l>e  slightly  discolored  or  contain  almowt 
pure  blood.  Two  j^ears  ago  I  withdrew  by  aspiration  from  the  pletiral, 
eavity  of  a  tuberculous  invalid  eighteen  ounces  of  blood,  which  immecti-* 
ately  coagulated.  I  have  had  a  similar  experience  in  three  phthiaoil 
patients  in  w*hora  tlie  tu^>erculou3  pleurisy  w-jis  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  other  rai  e  rod  rgan  isms,  notably  the  pneu  mo  coccus. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  within  the  pleural  cavity  may  yaty  from 
one-half  pint  to  several  quarts.  The  effusion  is  sometimes  purulent 
in  character,  though  seldom  when  solely  of  ■  tuberculous  origin. 
The  transition  of  a  serous  effusion  into  a  purulent  one  is  sometimi^ 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  as  the 
result  of  an  unclean  exploratory  or  aspirating  needle.  In  cju^s  of 
mixed  infection  tlie  specific  infective  agents,  chiefly  the  streptoeeKti 
staphylococci,  and  pneuniococci,  are  readily  found  in  the  exudate 
Pleurisies  which  are  distinctly  purulent  from  tlie  Ijeginning  rarely 
contain  tubercle  bacilli,  but  are  incident  to  such  infectious  diseaaes  m 
scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  pneumonia.  Purulent  eflusions  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  occur  in  children,  anti  at  this  age  serous  exudates  are 
less  frequent  than  in  adults.  Among  the  latter  the  existence  of 
empyema  is  provisional  evidence  that  the  tubercle  bacillus,  tboiigli 
possibly  the  initial  exciting  cause,  is  not  the  sole  etiologic  factor,    I 
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CbrDnic  brpeipk^ttc  luben^ulntia  pleiiritis  in  patieitt  who  died  of  milimry  tubarculotits. 
Kot^  tbi*  vnomious  thick t^nin^  am!    txmgc^tion  of  entire  pleuml  surface.      This  lung 
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am  convinced,  from  my  own  experience,  however,  that  pure  tuberculous 
exudates  present  varying  degrees  of  cloudy  opacity  more  frequently 
than  has  been  supposed.  My  attention  was  early  attracted  to  the 
disturbing  frequency  with  which  initial  serous  fluids  were  gradually 
converted  into  semipurulent  effusions  following  a  number  of  aspirations. 
The  primary  assumption  was  entertained  that,  despite  rigid  aseptic 
precautions,  an  infection  had  been  conveyed  to  the  pleural  cavity 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  needle.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  an  absolutely  irreproachable  needle  was  used,  the  inference  was 
reasonable  that  all  possibility  of  infection  was  obviated.  Confirmation 
of  this  belief  has  occasionally  been  found  in  the  sterile  nature  of  the 
exudate  in  successive  aspirations,  notwithstanding  its  greater  opacity 
and  increasing  number  of  leukocytes.  I  have  observed  a  few  such 
instances  of  cloudy,  though  scarcely  purulent,  effusion  in  tuberculous 
individuals  at  the  time  of  the  first  aspiration. 

While  purulent  effusions  are  sometimes  entirely  sterile,  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  a  tuberculous  origin,  the  pyogenic  microorganisms 
are  discovered  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  These  effusions  separate 
on  standing  into  an  upper  layer  of  yellowish-green  serum,  with  heavy 
creamy  pus  at  the  base.  The  so-called  tuberculous  empyemas  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  fetid,the  pus  usually  being  thick  and  homogeneous. 
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The  general  symptomatology  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  the  non-tuberculous  variety.  Inasmuch  as  the 
clinical  features  are  practically  identical,  it  is  not  designed  to  discuss  the 
symptoms  of  tuberculous  pleurisy  as  a  separate  disease,  but  to  consider 
chiefly  its  relation  to  pulmonary  phthisis.  Attention  is  called  especially 
to  the  frequency  of  intrapleural  complications  in  consumption,  and  to 
their  practical  influence  in  determining  final  results.  The  clinical  mani- 
festations referable  to  the  various  pleural  conditions  are  frequently  of 
greater  importance  than  those  dependent  upon  the  pulmonary  involve- 
ment. 

The  early  symptoms  of  pleurisy  among  consumptives  may  be  fairly 
acute  or  of  trifling  character.  In  some  cases  the  onset  is  very  insidious, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  clinical  manifestations.  In  acute  cases  the 
principal  symptom  is  pain  in  the  side,  which  is  usually  sharp  or  stabbing 
in  character,  and  intensified  upon  deep  respiration  or  cough.  An 
extreme  variability  is  exhibited  in  the  degree  of  pain  experienced  by 
different  individuals.  In  some  instances  it  is  so  slight  as  to  occasion 
but  little  complaint :  in  other  cases  it  is  very  distressing,  I  have  observed 
many  invalids  whose  suffering  was  most  excruciating  and  was  relieved 
only  by  large  hypodermic  doses  of  morphin.  I  recall  one  instance 
of  initial  pleural  pain  in  a  delicate  woman  whose  anguish  was  so 
extreme  as  to  demand  over  a  grain  of  morphin  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  after  hot  applications,  fixation  of  the  ribs  with  tight  adhesive 
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cussion  boundary  is  present  only  if  the  effusion  is  of  moderate  sdie. 
As  this  increases  the  curved  line  of  dulne^s  presents  an  upward  cod- 
cavity,  which  is  often  extremely  difficult  of  recognition.  In  ?ligiii 
pleural  effusions  the  letter  '*S"  cur%^e  is  entirely  absent  the  tine 
of  dulness  pi'oceeding  from  the  spine  and  dropping  syddeiily  in 
the  iixilla,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  95.  It  will  Ik?  noted  that,  as  tlic  fltiid 
increases  from  a  small  to  a  moderate  size,  there  is  an  abrupt  and  pro- 
nounced change  in  the  upper  lx>undary  of  percussion  ciulness.  This 
phenomenon,  first  I'ecognized  by  Weil,  and  to  which  \A^itney  cjiUed 
attention  in  1S94,  I  have  had  occasion  to  confirm  in  inmimomWe 
Instances.  It  ih  the  small  effusion  that  most  frequently  escapes  (ie»i?f^ 
tion,  the  area  of  flatnes^s  lieing  confined  to  the  lower  posterior  portion 
of  the  chest  I  sometimes  extending  laterally  but  a  short  tUstance,    A 


Fig*  05. — OutUneof  percuKiion  dulDUsa  Jn  small  pleunJ  effuglua.     Not«  lowfrr  border  ^  rtfttl  I 

striking  verification  of  the  letter  *'  S**  curve  in  moderate  effusions  i^tII  t^ 
found  by  reference  to  the  radiograph  (Fig,  73), 

Respiratory   sounds   and  even   moist   r&les  are  not   uncomfn0aJJ| 
heard  with  distinctness  through  an  are^  of  dulness.     Thus  it  is  apparef** 
how  such  an  effusion  may  Ix;  overlooked  even  by  careful  and  experieuc*?^' 
examiners.     It  is  exceedingly  important  to  percuss  to  the  v^ry  base  ^^ 
each  lung  in  the  back,  and  to  outline  the  lower  border  of  resonant^ 
in  order  to  compare  accurately  the  two  sides.     The  difficulti^  in  the 
way  of  correct  conclusions  in  such  comparison  may  [je  increased  by  * 
unilateral  compensator^'  emphysema,  which  materially  depresses  the 
lower  Ixmudary  of  i-eso nance. 

The  auscultatory*  signs  of  especial  importance  relate  to  the  Inten^Stf 
of  the  respiratory  sou  mis  antl  of  the  vocal  resonance.  In  early  pleufi^/ 
ailv*?ntitious  sounds  are  often  heard  before  deviations  from  t^p 
normal  rpspirator\'^  murmur.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  JfirifeaBon!' 
8ijt!;n,  which  r^nnsists  of  a  peculiar  soft  rubbing  soimd  sinutltanem. 
the  respiration.     This  may  be  present  in  the  beginning  of  a  i: 
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varying  degrees  of  pulmonary  infiltration  or  areas  of  partial  consoli- 
dation. Failure  to  exhibit  typical  percussion  boundaries  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  partially  consolidated  and  non-com- 
pressible lung.  The  difficulty  of  correct  percussion  interpretations 
will  at  once  be  appreciated  upon  consideration  of  the  modifications  of 
resonance  produced  by  such  preexisting  pathologic  change.  It  is  not 
always  easy  by  percussion  alone  to  outline  with  precision  the  border-line 
between  the  flatness  of  a  pleural  effusion  and  the  marked  contiguous 
dulness  incident  to  compressed  lung.  In  some  instances  but  a  thin 
stratum  of  fluid  is  molded  around  the  lung,  serving  as  an  intervening 
layer  between  it  and  the  chest-wall.  The  so-called  skodaic  resonance 
so  frequently  recognized  in  the  subclavicular  region  among  non-con- 
sumptives and  resulting  from  the  relaxation  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  not 
obtainable  among  phthisical  patients,  who  exhibit  in  this  region  varying 


Fig.  94. — Typical  letter  "S"  curve,  moderate  pleural  effusion. 

degrees  of  consolidation  or  cavity  formation.  As  a  result  of  the  numer- 
ous pleural  adhesions  and  the  dense  fibrous  bands  traversing  the  pleural 
cavity  and  invading  the  lung,  the  former  may  be  subdivided  into  several 
circumscribed  chambers.  In  such  event  an  effusion  is  prevented  from 
assuming  the  characteristic  curve  so  common  among  non-consumptives. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  either  complete  flatness,  or  extreme 
dulness  upon  percussion  over  the  seat  of  the  effusion.  The  resonance 
has  often  been  described  as  of  a  peculiarly  wooden  or  resistant  quality. 
The  typical  letter  '*S"  curve  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the 
lung  and  the  effusion  is  not  always  subject  to  verification  among  pul- 
monary invalids,  as  has  been  stated,  on  account  of  previous  morbid 
changes  in  the  lung  and  pleura.  When  present,  however,  the  lowest 
point  of  the  curve  is  invariably  near  the  spine,  and  extends  upward 
and  outward  to  the  shoulder  or  upper  axilla,  as  sho^^Ti  in  Fig.  94. 
From  this  point  the  line  of  dulness  descends  obliquely  in  front  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line.     This  peculiar  configuration  of  the  upper  per- 
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Egophony,  which  has  been   described  tinder  Physical  Diapoos^ 

is  sometimes  heard  above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  In  tuberculotis 
patients,  however,  with  pidmonar>'  infilt ration  at  the  base^^T  ii  may  \m 
recognized  directly  over  an  effusion*  But  little  importance  is  attached 
to  BaceelU*s  sign,  which  consists  of  the  tran,'^niis.sioii  of  the  whispeied 
sound  through  seroiis  but  not  through  purulent  exudates. 


I 


CHAPTEIl  U 
DISPLACEMENT  OF  ORGANS 

Displacement  of  organs  may  result  from  the  pushing  force  o'f  * 
pleural  effusion  and  from  tlie  traction  incident   to  excessive  fibro^® 
tiBSiie  formation.     Among  pulmonary  invidids  a  cardiac  displacem*?^^'^ 
is  of  much  less  importance  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  large  pl^''^' 
ral  effusions,  than  among  non-phthisical  patients.      If  the  pulroou^^ 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  a  pronounced  traction  dj^locati  *^** 
of  the  heart  often  exists  prior  to  the  development  of  an  effusion.    T»^^ 
characteristic  changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart  and  in  the  locati*^ 
of  the  apex  impulse  are  often  lacking,  therefore*  among  consuraptiw^^ 
in  spite  of  large  effusions.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  heart  p^^^^*" 
manently  dislocated  to  the  left  by  adliesions  aiid  fihi-ous  tissue  proiif^^  '^ 
ation,  notwithstanding  a  moderate  left -sided  exudate,  and,  for  the  sac^*^ 
reason,  displaced  to  the  right  in  the  presence  of  a  corresponding  pleuC^ 
effusion. 

In  general,  however,  the  pressure  of  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavi^  - 
often  suffices  to  lUsplace  the  liver  downward  and  the  heart  somewhat  '^^ 
the  left.  In  left-sidetl  effusion  the  heart  may  he  pushed  to  the  ri^h 
although  the  relative  position  of  the  apex  to  base  is  not,  as  a  rul^^ 
altered  to  any  gmat  extent.  The  contraction  changes  incident  to  the  fo: 
mation  of  new  connective  tissue  are  sufficient  to  pull  the  heart  in  almi 
any  direction.  The  traction  is  usually  the  result  of  extensi\'e  fibroi 
tissue  proliferation  in  the  lung  as  well  as  in  the  pleura.  Upward  di^^ 
placements  from  contraction  of  methastinal  pleura  ai^  far  more  commo:^ 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  most  radical  malpositions  take  plac^^ 
when  the  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  proceeds  from  chronic  plenrisie^^ 
The  cardiac  displacement  is  tlien  accompanied  by  fleficient  unilaten^^ 
expansion,  more  or  less  marked  retractioti  of  the  side,  diminished  per^' 
cussion  resonance,  and  imiJairefl  respiratory  so\mds.  The  pleural  siir"^ 
faces  are  enormously  thickened,  and  sometimes  firmly  united,  whil^^^ 
fibrinous  bands  may  connect  the  pleura  with  the  pulmonary  tissue?-  - 
Moderate  traction  displacements  are  very  often  observed  in  pulmonar^^ 
invaUds. 

I  liave  been  impressed  by  the  decided  frequency  with  which  tl 
ar*ray  has  shown  changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart  as  the  resiil 
of  fibrosis,  notwithstanding  the  non-reco^ition  of  the  displacemfii' 
upon  physical  examination.  From  the  evidence  afforded  in  my  own 
cases  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  j^ermanent  dextrot^arilia 
or  a  sinistrocardia  occurs  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  ch runic 
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tuberculous  pleurisy,  particularly  if  of  the  miliary  type.  In  many 
cases  dry  friction-rubs  are  recognized  in  the  axillary  regions.  The 
sounds  may  be  fine  and  grazing  in  character,  or  loud  and  creaking. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  intensified  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  Occa- 
sionally the  sounds  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  crepitant  r&le  previously 
described.  They  sometimes  reappear  after  the  absorption  of  an  effusion. 
Pleural  friction-rubs  are  often  jerky  or  interrupted,  and  are  heard  both 
with  inspiration  and  with  expiration. . 

In  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without  consolidation  of  lung 
near  the  site  of  the  pleural  involvement,  and  without  marked  pleural 
thickening  and  adhesions,  the  normal  respiratory  sounds  at  first  may 
not  be  appreciably  altered.  As  the  pleural  exudation  increases  the 
breath-sounds  become  enfeebled  and  markedly  distant,  and  in  large 
effusions  disappear  altogether.  Above  the  level  of  the  liquid  the  sounds 
are  sometimes  bronchovesicul^r  in  character,  with  a  distinct  prolonga- 
tion of  the  expiration.  Confusion  regarding  the  auscultatory  signs  may 
result  from  a  coincident  tuberculous  infiltration  in  inferior  portions  of 
the  lung.  Under  such  conditions  the  respiratory  sounds,  though  some- 
what distant  and  often  of  diminished  intensity,  may  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  characteristics  of  bronchial  or  bronchovesicular  respiration. 
Still  greater  confusion  arises  if  small  pleural  effusions  exist  in  connection 
with  localized  areas  of  bronchopneumonic  consolidation.  The  signs 
in  such  cases  are  occasionally  quite  suggestive  of  pulmonary  cavities, 
particularly  if  distinct  bubbling  r&les  are  recognized.  On  the  other 
hand,  circumscribed  areas  of  bronchopneumonia  may  partially  simulate 
the  signs  of  pulmonary  cavities  or  even  of  a  pleural  effusion. 

Recently  I  have  seen  in  consultation  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the  son  of 
tuberculous  parents,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  attack  of  influenza, 
exhibited  a  small  patch  of  bronchopneumonia  at  the  right  apex.  This  was 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  several  distinct  areas  of  consolidation  at  the 
base.  During  the  early  period  of  his  illness  he  was  seen  in  consultation 
by  a  physician  of  prominence,  who  diagnosed  the  circumscribed  broncho- 
pneumonic process  at  the  apex  as  a  tuberculous  pulmonary  cavity. 
Several  days  later  another  physician  of  exceptional  ability  recognized 
the  pneumonic  character  of  the  affection  at  the  apex  on  account  of  the 
increasing  area  of  consolidation,  but  announced  the,  existence  of  a 
pleural  effusion.  Upon  examining  the  patient,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
days,  I  was  unable  to  recognize  any  evidence  of  pleural  effusion,  but 
found  an  unmistakable  bronchopneumonia  at  the  base.  Resolution  of 
the  consolidated  areas  speedily  followed.  Such  errors  of  diagnosis  are 
perfectly  natural  and  may  easily  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  experienced 
examiner. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  perfectly  from  the  breath-sounds 
alone,  between  effusions  and  extensive  pleural  thickenings  and  adhesions. 
In  both  instances  there  is  dulness  upon  percussion,  and  the  respiratory 
sounds  may  he  greatly  enfeebled  or  absent  altogether.  The  vocal  reso- 
nance and  fremitus,  which  are  diminished  or  absent  in  pleural  effusions, 
sometimes  are  also  less  intense  over  the  site  of  extensive  pleural  thicken- 
ing. The  employment  of  these  signs,  however,  is  of  great  value  in  the 
differentiation  of  pleural  effusion  and  consolidated  lung.  Generally 
speaking,  the  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  are  accentuated  over  areas 
of  consolidation  or  compression,  and  lessened  to  a  pronounced  degree 
over  pleural  exudates. 
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Egophony,  which  has  been  described  under  Physical  Diagnosis, 
is  sometimes  heard  above  the  level  of  the  liquid.  In  tuberculous 
patients,  however,  with  pulmonary  infiltration  at  the  bases,  it  may  be 
recognized  directly  over  an  effusion.  But  little  importance  is  attached 
to  Baccelli's  sign,  which  consists  of  the  transmission  of  the  whispered 
sound  through  serous  but  not  through  purulent  exudates. 


CHAPTER  LI 
DISPLACEMENT  OF  ORGANS 

Displacement  of  organs  may  result  from  the  pushing  force  of  a 
pleural  effusion  and  from  the  traction  incident  to  excessive  fibrous 
tissue  formation.  Among  pulmonary  invalids  a  cardiac  displacement 
is  of  much  less  importance  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  large  j)lcu- 
ral  effusions,  than  among  non-phthisical  patients.  If  the  pulmonary 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  a  pronounced  traction  dislocation 
of  the  heart  often  exists  prior  to  the  development  of  an  effusion.  The 
characteristic  changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart  and  in  the  location 
of  the  apex  impulse  are  often  lacking,  therefore,  among  consumptives 
in  spite  of  large  effusions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  heart  per- 
manently dislocated  to  the  left  by  adhesions  and  fibrous  tissue  prolifer- 
ation, notwithstanding  a  moderate  left-sided  exudate,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  displaced  to  the  right  in  the  presence  of  a  corresponding  pleural 
effusion. 

In  general,  however,  the  pressure  of  liquid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity 
often  suffices  to  displace  the  liver  downward  and  the  heart  somewhat  to 
the  left.  In  left-sided  effusion  the  heart  may  l)e  pushed  to  the  right, 
although  the  relative  position  of  the  apex  to  base  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
altered  to  any  great  extent.  The  contraction  changes  incident  to  the  for- 
mation of  new  connective  tissue  are  sufficient  to  pull  the  heart  in  almost 
any  direction.  The  traction  is  usually  the  result  of  extensive  fibrous 
tissue  proliferation  in  the  lung  as  well  as  in  the  pleura.  Upward  dis- 
placements from  contraction  of  mediastinal  pleura  are  far  more  common 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  most  radical  malpositions  take  place 
when  the  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  proceeds  from  chronic  pleurisies. 
The  cardiac  displacement  is  then  accompanied  by  deficient  unilateral 
expansion,  more  or  less  marked  retraction  of  the  side,  diminished  per- 
cussion resonance,  and  impaired  respiratory  so\m(ls.  The  pleural  sur- 
faces ai*e  enormously  thickened,  and  sometimes  firmly  united,  while 
fibrinous  bands  may  connect  the  pleura  with  the  pulmonary  tissue. 
Moderate  traction  displacements  are  very  often  observed  in  pulmonary 
invalids. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  decided  frequency  with  which  the 
x-ray  has  shown  changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart  as  the  result 
of  fibrosis,  notwithstanding  the  non-recognition  of  the  displacement 
upon  physical  examination.  From  the  evidence  afforded  in  my  own 
cases  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  permanent  dextrocardia 
or  a  sinistrocardia  occurs  in  a  very  large  numl)er  of  cases  of  chronic 
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pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Contractile  changes,  like  pleural  effusions, 
may  not  only  effect  a  dislocation  of  the  heart  as  a  wholcy  but  may  also 
produce  occasionally  an  alteration  in  the  relative  position  of  the  apex 
to  base.  In  cases  of  traction  displacement  to  the  left,  the  apex  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  elevated,  which  is  not  the  case  in  right-sided  dis- 
locations. Contractile  processes  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  lung, 
with  pronounced  involvement  of  the  mediastinal  pleura,  may  be  sufficient 
to  lift  the  heart  upward  and  slightly  to  the  left.  There  may  be,  however,  a 
disproportionate  displacement  of  the  apex,  which  is  pulled  upward  toward 
the  left  axilla.  It  is  much  less  common  to  note  an  elevation  of  the  apex 
in  right-sided  displacements,  as  the  line  of  traction  is  not  exerted  upon 
the  apex  itself.  In  such  malpositions  the  heart  is  moved  more  or  less  en 
nuisse,  although  the  visible  and  palpable  impulse  is  sometimes  recognized 
as  far  to  the  right  as  the  nipple,  or  even  beyond  this  point.  This  appar- 
ent apex  impulse,  however,  may  be  in  reality  but  a  transmission  of  the 


Fig.  96. — Sli^t  cardiac  displacement  to  the  left  in  case  of  long-etanding  tuberculous  involvement. 

movements  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  has  become  pulled  into  direct 
contact  with  the  chest-wall. 

The  extent  of  cardiac  displacement  frequently  observed  among 
pulmonary  invalids  as  a  result  of  fibrous  tissue  change  is  shown 
in  Figs.  96  to  103.  In  each  instance  the  photograph  was  taken  after 
scrupulous  care  in  outlining  the  area  of  carcUac  dulness,  the  X  indicating 
the  point  of  maximum  cardiac  impulse. 

Fig.  97  illustrates  an  extreme  left-sided  malposition  in  a  young 
man  of  seventeen  years,  as  a  result  of  fibrosis  incident  to  the  arrest 
of  an  extensive  tuberculous  involvement.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  upon  arrival  in  Colorado,  April,  1906,  was  regarded  by 
several  physicians  including  myself  as  extremely  desperate.  There 
was  emaciation  \\ith  marked  physical  debility,  pronounced  pallor,  an 
afternoon  temperature  of  103**  F.  or  over  daily ,  frequent  distressing 
cough,  and  dyspnea.    The  pulse  was  invariably  rapid,  rarely  receding 
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infection  of  the  right  lung.  Shortly  after  arrival,  however,  a  pleural  effu- 
sion developed  upon  the  right  side,  which  was  aspirated  several  times, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  withdrawn.  The  patient  made  an 
uninterrupted  recovery  and  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  active  usefulness. 

While  there  are  no  physical  or  subjective  evidences  of  a  remaining 
active  infection,  a  marked  unilateral  deformity  has  taken  place,  as 


Fie.  99. — Well-marked  unilateral  deformity  resulting  from  contractile  changes  in  the  lung  and 

pleura. 

showTi  in  Fig.  99.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  despite  the 
extensive  contraction  change  the  position  of  the  heart  remains  prac- 
tically  normal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100.     Another  noteworthy  feature 


Fig.  100. — Photograph  of  same  patient  as  Fip.  99.     Note  the  inclination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum  toward  the  affected  side  without  traction  displacement  of  the  heart. 

is  the  swinging  of  the  sternum  toward  the  affected  side,  as  indicated  by 
the  straight  line  drawn  directly  over  the  center  of  the  sternum. 

Fig.  101  represents  the  position  of  the  heart  as  determined  by 
percussion  in  a  woman  of  twenty-five  suffering  from  extensive  tuber- 
culous infection  of  both  lungs  of  ten  years'  duration.  At  the  time  she 
came  under  my  care,  December  12,  1898,  the  condition  was  extremely 
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unfavorable.  There  were  daily  temperature  elevations,  malnutrition, 
and  active  tuberculous  involvement  throughout  the  right  lung,  with 
slight  infection  of  the  left.  An  apparent  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  proc- 
ess in  the  right  lung  was  eventually  secured,  the  fibroid  changes  becoming 


Fig.  101. — Riftht-sided  displacement  of 
the  heart  as  a  result  of  the  contraction 
chanees  in  the  right  lung  incident  to  long- 
fltanoinff  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  (Compare 
with  radiograph.  Fig.  62.) 


Fig.  1U2. — Displacement  of  the  heart  in  a 
patient  with  extensive  tuberculous  involvement  of 
right  lung.     (Compare  with  radiograph*  Fig.  56.) 


extremely  marked.  Subsequently  there  resulted  a  renewed  activity  of 
the  infection.  The  extent  of  the  displacement  as  determined  upon 
percussion  is  verified  by  the  .r-ray  picture  (Fig.  62).  The  skiagraph 
not  only  illustrates  the  marked  traction  exerted  upon  the  heart  by  the 


Fig.   l()3.- 


-  Illustrating  Niiglit  cardiac  displacement  to  the  left  and  upward  in  a  patient  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  of  many  years'  duration. 


fibroid  proliferation,  but  also  the  extensive  pathologic  change  throughout 
the  entire  chest. 

In  cases  similar  to  those  just  cited,  it  is  manifest  that  no  significance 
can  be  attached  to  the  cardiac  displacements  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  of 
pleural  effusions. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  PLEURAL  EFFUSION 
IN  PULMONARY  INVALIDS 

Great  variations  are  observed  in  the  course  of  pleurisies  developing 
among  pulmonary  invalids.  The  fever  which  is  often  present  in  the 
beginning  may  not  continue  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  in 
some  cases  the  temperature  may  remain  elevated  for  prolonged  periods, 
and  be  associated  with  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  Ssturbance, 
more  or  less  profound,  according  to  the  bacterial  nature  of  the 
effusion.  As  a  rule,  the  manifestations  of  cardiac  and  respiratory 
embarrassment  correspond  approximately  to  the  size  of  the  exudate. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  to  note  occasionally  considerable  dyspnea  with 
temperature  elevation  and  a  rapid  pulse  in  comparatively  small  effusions. 
Comment  has  been  made  upon  the  fact  that  astonishingly  large  pleural 
exudates  may  exist  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  their  presence. 
The  effusion  may  remain  of  small  or  moderate  size  for  a  short  period 
and  disappear,  or  it  may  persist  indefinitely  without  perceptible  increase 
in  volume. 

While  the  effusion  in  many  cases  is  absorbed  with  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity  it  sometimes  is  found  to  increase  progressively  in  size, 
the  volume  of  contained  liquid  being  so  great  as  to  demand  removal. 
In  such  cases,  particularly  among  pulmonary  invalids,  there  is  con- 
siderable likelihood  of  reaccumulation,  even  if  the  effusion  be  serous  in 
character.  I  have  never  seen  sudden  death  from  pulmonary  embolism 
in  connection  with  pleural  effusions,  although  instances  of  this  have 
been  reported,  especially  when  the  heart  has  been  greatly  dislocated. 
In  one  instance,  however,  a  sudden  fatal  termination  took  place  twelve 
hours  after  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  effusion. 

From  what  has  been  stated  with  reference  to  the  physical  signs, 
it  is  conceivable  that  errors  of  diagnosis  should  occur,  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  provided  there  be  conducted  an  intelligent  chest 
examination.  Non-recognition  of  pleuritic  complications  is  occasioned 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  not  because  of  any  absence  of  readily 
available  data  for  this  purpose,  but  through  failure  to  apply  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  diagnosis  to  the  evidence  presented.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  frequent  unfortunate  results  of 
treatment  are  sometimes  due  not  so  much  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
therapeutic  measures,  as  to  the  misconception  of  their  rational  scope  in 
individual  instances.  It  may  be  stated  parenthetically  that,  unlike 
many  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the  primary  obstacles  to  success  in  the 
management  of  pleural  complications  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
not  be  ascribed  invariably  to  delayed  diagnosis.  It  is  a  humiliating 
reproach  to  state  that  not  infrequently  the  interests  of  the  patient 
would  be  better  subserved  if  the  condition  remained  unrecognized. 
The  justice  of  this  reflection  upon  the  medical  and  surgical  manage- 
ment, in  some  cases,  will  be  later  explained.  While  early  diagnosis 
must  be  encouraged  through  detailed  examinations  of  the  chest, 
the  essential  considerations  relate  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
prognostic  significance  of  the  effusion  in  individual  cases,  and  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  rationale  of  remedial  measures.     Let 
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it  be  emphasized  that  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
very  materially  modifies  the  consideration  of  those  surgical  methods 
which  may  be  styled  operations  of  expediency.  At  the  same  time  the 
consumptive,  no  matter  how  hopeless  his  condition,  is  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  every  instinct  of  humanity  to  the  fullest  measure  of  surgical 
aid  in  conditions  involving  so-called  operations  of  necessity.  My  con- 
clusions are  derived  from  the  errors  as  well  as  the  successes  incident 
to  personal  experience.  More  of  real  benefit  sometimes  accrues  from 
an  opportunity  to  witness  the  deplorable  results  of  mistaken  judgment 
than  from  the  elated  observation  of  a  successful  issue  following  a  fortu- 
nate choice  of  procedure.* 

In  support  of  views  to  be  presented,  a  few  illustrative  cases  will  be 
presently  introduced. 

The  diagnosis  of  pleural  effusion  is  too  frequently  dependent  upon 
an  employment  of  the  aspirating  needle.  A  provisional  diagnosis 
having  been  established  by  the  physical  signs,  verification  is  commonly 
attempted  through  recourse  to  exploratory  puncture.  This  procedure, 
though  often  affording  positive  results,  does  not  invariably  yield  infor- 
mation of  a  reliable  nature,  owing  to  errors  of  tcchnic  in  inexperienced 
hands.  I  have  known  numerous  instances  of  moderate  effusion,  particu- 
larly of  circumscribed  empyema,  to  remain  unconfirmed  by  aspiration. 

The  tendency  to  withdraw  the  pleural  exudate  is  especidly  strong 
among  young  practitioners.  So  far  as  the  diagnosis  per  se  is  concerned,  the 
use  of  the  aspirating  needle  by  trained  clinicians  affords  a  most  trust- 
worthy and  reliable  aid  to  accuracy  of  conclusions.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  a  rigid  and  painstaking  examination  of  the  entire  chest 
is  sufficient  to  enable  a  skilful  clinician  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
Attention  has  been  called,  however,  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  sometimes 
involved  in  the  physical  examination  of  pulmonary  invalids  with  compli- 
cating pleural  effusions.  For  years  it  has  been  customary  for  writers 
to  emphasize  the  variation  in  the  level  of  percuasion  dulness  in  pleural 
effusions  upon  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny  with  positiveness  that  some  slight  modification  of 
the  level  of  the  effusion  may  be  detected  in  exceptional  cases  when  the 
patient  assumes  a  different  position,  my  own  experience  is  to  the  effect 
that  such  mobility  of  percussion  outlines,  as  a  rule,  is  exceedingly  slight, 
and  rarely  constitutes  a  factor  of  especial  diagnostic  value.  It  appears 
unwise  to  lay  stress  upon  a  technical  point  which  is  often  incapable  of 
detection  even  by  expert  examiners,  for  confusion  and  discouragement 
must  unavoidably  result  in  the  minds  of  students  who  attempt  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  so  slight  and  inconstant  a  variation  of  percussion 
boundaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  practical  value  attaching 
to  change  in  the  level  of  the  effusion  simultaneously  with  differing 
postures,  is  found  in  cases  of  pneumopyothorax,  in  which  there  is  not 
only  liquid,  but  air,  in  the  pleural  cavity.  In  these  cases  the  change 
is  most  pronounced  and  should  be  capable  of  recognition  by  the  veriest 
amateur  in  physical  examinations.  There  are  other  interesting  features 
in  connection  with  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  latter  affection,  which 
will  be  discussed  in  their  appropriate  place. 

The  subjective  symptoms  in  pleural  effusions,  though  decidedly 
unreliable  as  diagnostic  features,  are  nevertheless  possessed  in  some 
instances  of  more  or  less  clinical  importance.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  moderate  fever,  slight  cough,  and  scanty,  mucoid  expecto- 
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ration  are  distinctly  suggestive  of  pleural  effusion  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  sudden  onset,  the  chill,  abrupt  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, distressing  cough,  and  tenacious  or  blood-streaked  expectoration 
characteristic  of  pneumonia.  The  dyspnea  is  almost  always  accentuated 
to  a  greater  degree  in  pneumonia  than  in  pleural  effusion.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attaching  considerable  diagnostic  significance  to 
the  presence  of  herpes  labialis  in  pneumonia,  ijthough  by  no  means 
pathognomonic  of  this  condition,  it  is,  at  least,  quite  unusual  in  acute 
pleurisies.  The  existence  of  leukocytosis  in  doubtful  cases  is,  of  course, 
suggestive  of  pneumonia. 

The  prognosis  of  pleural  effusions  in  consumptives  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  extent  and  degree  of  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process, 
and  conforms  to  a  great  extent  to  the  principles  of  prognosis  enumerated 
with  reference  to  the  pulmonary  infection.  In  add&tion  to  this  the 
outlook  for  the  patient  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  and  nature  of 
the  pleurisy  and  the  character  of  the  therapeutic  management.  Many 
effusions  may  remain  unresolved  for  years,  and  yet  not  seriously  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  invalid.  Other  pleurisies,  by  virtue  of  their  absorp- 
tion, not  infrequently  produce  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  general 
condition.  Among  pulmonary  invalids  I  have  noted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  moderate  pleural  effusions  has  sometimes  been  followed  by 
most  gratifying  results,  which  had  previously  been  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. The  foregoing  preliminary  considerations  will  be  more  fully 
elaborated  in  connection  with  treatment. 

Serous  effusions  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  become  absorbed  or  not 
to  reaccumulate  after  aspiration.  Exudates  which  gradually  assume 
a  greater  cloudiness  with  increasing  number  of  leukoc3rtes  often  assume 
eventually  the  characteristics  of  a  purulent  effusion,  and  become  subject 
to  the  principles  of  prognosis  and  treatment  applicable  to  empyema. 

While  serous  effusions  are  much  more  benign  than  those  which  are 
purulent,  the  latter  variety  in  many  phthisical  patients  apparently 
exercises  no  more  detrimental  effect  than  the  distinctly  serous  exu- 
dates. This  statement  applies  exclusively  to  sterile  effusions  unattended 
by  septic  absorption.  The  prognosis  varies  materially,  according  to 
the  specific  microorganism  present  in  the  exudate,  the  degree  of  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  and  the  nature  of  subsequent  treatment. 

The  observations  of  Courmont  concerning  the  seroprognosis  of  tuber- 
culous pleurisies  are  extremely  interesting.  He  has  shown  that  the 
degree  of  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  in  typhoid  fever  is  com- 
paratively small  in  the  presence  of  the  more  virulent  infections,  and 
large  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  the  individual.  Griffon,  a  few 
years  later,  demonstrated  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  in 
pneumonia  is  greatest  at  the  time  of  recovery,  and  almost  absent  in 
hopeless  cases.  Courmont  and  Arloing  have  reported  that  the  maximum 
agglutination  of  the  blood  is  greater,  as  a  rule,  in  benign  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  slight  in  the  desperate  forms.  Courmont 
has  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  study  to  the  agglutinating  power  of  the 
blood-serum  and  of  the  serous  effusions  in  tuberculous  and  non-tubef- 
culous  pleurisies.  He  found  that  the  non-tuberculous  exudates  do  not 
agglutinate  the  bacillus  of  Koch,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tuber- 
culous fluids  agglutinate  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five 
up  to  one  to  twenty.  His  more  recent  conclusions  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  prognosis  of  tuberculous  exudates  is  favorable  in  proportion  to  a 
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high  agglut mating  power  af  the  effusion,  and  becomes  more  ^ave  mh 
a  diminution  or  absence  of  the  reartion.  The  maximum  agglutm^iiiori 
took  phiee  as  the  patients  proceeded  toward  recovery,  while  a  cHimnutioii 
was  found  to  occur  as  the  condition  became  more  desperate.  His  con- 
clusions are  as  follows: 

"  1.  The  mortality  is  about  25  per  cent,  in  eases  the  pleural  effiiiiou 
of  which  has  agKlutinating  power,  and  75  per  cent.,  on  the  contraiy*  in 
those  in  which  tlie  fluid  luus  no  agglutinating  power. 

"2.  Among  patients  with  an  agglutinating  effusion  the  numljer  of 
recoveries  is  large  in  proportion  as  the  agglutination  is  high. 

*'3.  One  can  observe  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  effusion  incn*ase 
in  proportion  as  the  case  progresses  to  mcovery,  and,  on  the  contraryi 
diminish  in  those  patients  in  whom  the  termination  is  near." 


H   ^ 


CHAPTER   LIII 
TREATMENT  OF  SEROUS  EFFUSION 


W  To  avoid  confusion  it  Ls  well  to  consider  separately  the  mana#:enie*^ 
I  of  serous  and  purulent  effusions  amcmg  phthisical  patients*  The  irea.*^' 
ment  of  serous  exudates  must  necessarily  \7try  in  accordance  with  tl'*^* 
strength  and  \dgor  of  the  in^^idid.  the  chronicity  of  the  effusion,  il:»  ^ 
degree  of  pain,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  extent  of  reypirt^ 
tory  and  cardiac  era  bar  rass  ment*     There  is  no  ar!>itrary  system  of  tnai^- 

iagement  which  is  rationally  applicable  to  all  individuals.  Each  eas^ 
should  \ye  regarded  as  a  law  unto  itself,  the  therapeutic  indication^ 
being  determined  upon  the  merits  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  effusion  - 
Irrespective  of  considerations  pertaining  to  the  exudate,  the  course  o0 
procedure  must  l>e  modified  in  ac(*ordance  with  the  extent  and  activit)*^ 
of  tuberculous  change  and  the  apparent  effect  of  the  effusion  upon  th^ 
general  condition.  The  primary  consideration  relates  to  a  deternij— - 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pleural  involvement  is  doing  actual 
harm  by  virtue  of  the  pain,  discomfort,  fever,  dyspnea,  and  cardiac 
embarrassment,  or  procUicing,  for  the  time  l>eing,  relief  of  cough*  severe 

t  pleuritic  pain,  or  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that 
upon  a  cormct  interpretation  of  its  influence  will  depend  an  intelligent 
conception  of  its  management.  In  some  cases  it  will  l^e  found  best  not 
to  disturb  the  effusion,  while  in  others  the  indications  for  energetic  in* 

•  terference  become  highly  imperative.  The  precise  manner  of  procedure 
appropriate  for  patients  who  are  little  reduced  physically  is  scarcely 
appropriate  for  those  with  a  similar  effusion  but  much  prostrated  from 
prolonged  disease^  and  offering  but  very  slight  prospects  for  recovery 
from  the  pulmonaiy  condition.     Among  many  individuals  the  si^e  and 

t  effect  of  the  effusion  ai-e  not  sufficient  to  demand  operative  interference 
in  order  to  save  life.  Whenever  the  local  condition  is  such  as  to  demand 
operations  of  necessUtf,  even  an  apparently  hopeless  general  condition 
should  in  nowise  preclude  the  effort  to  render  surgical  aid.  It  b  needle^is 
to  state  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  necessarily  modifies  in  some 
instances  not  only  the  choice  of  surgical  procedure,  but  also  the  oat 
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of  the  medical  treatment.  Active  depletion,  venesection,  and  catharsis, 
though  of  undoubted  value  in  selected  cases,  nevertheless  may  result 
in  incalculable  injury  through  their  indiscriminate  use. 

Sometimes  relief  of  pain  is  urgently  indicated.  In  mild  cases  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  counterirritation,  blisters,  and  warm  applica- 
tions. Hot  flaxseed  poultices  are  occasionally  productive  of  great 
comfort.  If  but  little  relief  is  afforded  by  such  means,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  dry  cupping  of  the  chest  over  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  the  results,  as  a  rule,  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Fixation  of  the  ribs  by  tight  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster  often 
gives  immediate  relief.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  the  overlapping 
plaster  should  be  drawn  very  tightly,  each  strap  being  not  less  than 
two  inches  wide.  When  the  pain  does  not  yield  to  such  measures, 
recourse  may  be  taken  to  the  administration  of  one  or  two  doses  of 
morphin  hypodermatically  until  the  early  suffering  is  in  part  controlled. 
I  have  observed  several  obstinate  cases  in  which  large  hypodermatic 
doses  of  morphin  repeated  at  short  intervals  have  bc^n  insufficient  to 
afford  relief.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  free 
general  venesection,  which  procedure  has  been  followed  by  the  imme- 
diate disappearance  of  pain. 

In  general  a  brisk  calomel  purge  should  be  administered  early, 
followed  by  the  daily  use  of  saline  cathartics,  large  watery  evacuations 
tending  to  promote  reabsorption  of  the  exudate.  The  salicylates  have 
been  found  to  induce  moderate  perspiration  and  to  aid  indirectly  in  the 
absorptive  process.  In  the  non-acute  cases,  and  particularly  in  the 
absence  of  fever,  potassium  iodid  is,  perhaps,  of  some  use  in  promoting 
the  disappearance  of  the  effusion.  Simultaneously  with  efforts  to  hasten 
absorption  the  patients  should  be  instructed  to  ingest  but  small  quan- 
tities of  liquid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  pulmonary  invalids 
marked  general  improvement  may  occasionally  take  place  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  small  effusions.  Several  years  l^fore  Murphy 
proclaimed  his  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  the  introduction  of  nitrogen 
gas  into  the  pleural  cavity,  it  had  been  observed  that  the  compression 
of  lung  by  pleural  effusions  sometimes  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  immediate  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  were  occa- 
sionally manifested  a  diminution  of  fever,  improvement  in  cough,  marked 
lessening  of  the  expectoration,  absence  of  previous  pleuritic  pains,  and 
a  material  gain  in  weight.  The  prompt  removal  of  the  effusion  by 
aspiration  was  followed  in  several  instances  by  an  aggravation  of  annoy- 
ing symptoms,  which  were  previously  held  in  abeyance.  Such  pro- 
cedure was  frequently  the  precursor  of  an  exacerbation  of  temperature, 
increase  of  cough  and  expectoration,  loss  of  weight,  and  an  apparent 
renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process.  This  would  suggest  the 
pasitive  benefit  sometimes  to  be  derived  from  the  intrapleural  com- 
pression of  lung  for  varying  periods.  It  should  be  rememl)ered,  how- 
ever, that  a  favorable  influence  does  not  always  obtain,  even  in  pleural 
effusions;  that  these  benefits  are  usually  but  temporary,  and  that 
no  artificial  compression,  either  by  gas  or  external  contrivances,  save 
in  exceptional  instances,  and  to  fulfil  special  indications,  is  to  be 
commended.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  treatment  of  the  tuber- 
culous lung  per  se,  nor  the  tuberculous  effusion  alone,  that  should 
represent  the  effort  of  the  medical  adviser,  but  rather  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tuberculous   individual.      Laudable   as   have    been   the 
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attempts  to  secure  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  tuberculous  process  by 
direct  mechanical  compression,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  clinical 
results  have  not  been  particularly  gratifying.  It  is  no  detraction  from 
the  genius  of  Murphy  to  allude  to  the  frequent  impracticability  of  his 
method,  and  to  discourage  its  adoption  for  general  purposes.  It 
remains,  however,  for  the  practitioner  to  take  cognizance  of  the  prac- 
tical truth  emphasized  by  his  work,  to  the  effect  that  in  some  cases  an 
idiopathic  compression  from  serous  effusion  may  be,  for  the  time  beings 
of  distinct  value.  To  say  the  least,  efforts  to  secure  its  immediate 
removal  by  absorption  or  aspiration  are  not  invariably  demanded  among 
pulmonary  invalids.  The  practical  lesson  relates  to  whether  or  not 
there  exist  special  indications  for  its  removal.  At  this  juncture  the 
advisability  of  exploratory  puncture  or  aspiration  must  be  considered. 

Indications  and  Contraindications  for  Aspiration. — A  very 
decided  ^fference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  indications  for  and  against 
the  aspiration  of  pleural  effusions  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  majority 
of  clinicians  are  prone  to  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  the  exudate 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  established.  Their  attitude  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  longer  the  fluid  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  firm  adhesive  inflammation, 
permanent  lung  compression,  bronchiectasis,  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, and  deformities  of  the  chest.  Their  position  is  apparently 
justified  by  the  self-evident  truth  that,  generally  speaking,  no  individual 
can  be  expected  to  derive  benefit  from  a  pleural  enusion,  and  that  there 
is  no  justifiable  excuse  for  withholding  its  removal  until  the  advent  of 
dangerous  symptoms.  They  assume,  further,  that  compreasion  of  lung 
from  any  cause  is  not  good  for  the  patient  or  the  lung.  It  must  l)o 
admitted  that  these  postulatory  statements  are  absolutely  correct  as 
far  as  they  apply  to  non-consumptives,  and  even  to  the  majority  of 
phthisical  patients  suffering  from  acute  pleural  effusion.  From  the 
observation  of  many  cases  of  pleural  effusion  among  pulmonary  invalids, 
both  with  and  without  aspiration,  I  have  been  constrained  for  some 
years  to  take  exception  to  this  as  an  im^ariable  procedure.  Consump- 
tives should  scarcely  be  embraced  in  the  same  category  with  non-tul^r- 
culous  cases  as  far  as  pertains  to  the  indications  for  aspiration.  In  the 
pleural  effusions  of  pulmonary  invalids  a  new  element  is  introduced, 
which  does  not  appear  among  the  so-called  idiopathic  cases.  The  indi- 
cations for  the  removal  of  the  effusion  are  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ation, according  to  the  acuteness  or  chronicity  of  the  exudate,  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  reaccumulation,  and  the  general  condition.  Tuberculous 
cases  should  not  be  aspirated  save  in  the  presence  of  certain  special 
indications,  the  mere  existence  of  a  moderate  pleural  effusion  in  a 
consumptive  affording  insufficient  warrant  for  its  immediate  removal. 
If  the  effusion  be  sufficient  in  extent  to  occasion  cardiac  or  respiratory 
embarrassment,  the  demand  for  its  withdrawal  is  peremptory  and  brooks 
of  no  delay.  Even  the  character  of  the  effusion  constitutes  no  a6sc^- 
liUely  reliable  guide  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  consumptives. 
The  principle  of  surgery  that  pus  wherever  found  should  be  evacuated 
does  not  always  hold  true  with  reference  to  pleural  effusions  in  phthisi- 
cal patients.  In  such  cases  the  consideration  is  not  so  much  the  char- 
acter of  the  effusion,  as  its  effect.  This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  empyema. 

In  order  to  afford  greater  clearness,  it  is  well  to  re\iew  briefly  the 
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maoner  in  which  spontaneous  absorption  is  supposed  to  take  place  and 
the  sr|uinents  that  have  been  advanced  upon  pathologic  grounds  for 
iu  early  aspiration. 

Forchheimer  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  methods  by  which 

*r(His  effusionB  are  removed  by  nature.     Absorption  by  the  veins  is 

shown  to  lye  enhanced  up  to  a  cei'taia  point  by  the  increased  intra- 

pleunil  pressure  occasioned   by  the  effusion,   but  later  to  be   much 

(limirushed  or  entirely  absent  on  account  of  the  compression  of  the  veins 

themselves.     West,  as  quoted  by  Forcliheinier.  takes  the  pjound  that 

absorption  occurs  much  more  through  the  lymphatics  than  through  the 

ytm.    He  likens  the  pleural  cavity  unto  a  lymph-space  possessing  a 

limiig  of  endothelial  cells,  the  interl\ing  stomata  forming  the  openings 

oflmph  capiUaries  which  finally  lead  into  the  thoracic  duct.     In  the 

piesenoe  of  a  large  effusion  absorption  through  the  lymphatics  is  sup- 

po«ed  to  Crease  on  account  of  the  git^atly  iliminished  respiraton^  act  and 

the  coa^uent  inefficient   *' lymph -pump/'     Forchheimer  regards  the 

consprefision  of  the  lung  by  the  pleural  effusion  as  an  ei^sential  factor 

in  the  diminished  absorption,  1  lecause  of  the  simultaneous  compression 

of  the  stomata  and  the  lymph- vessels,  as  well  as  the  veins*     He  thus 

explains  the  absence  of  absorption  in  less  extensive  effusions  because 

'^f  ft  f^imilar  effect  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  lung.     It  would  seem 

rather  difficult  to  explain  upon  this  hypothesis  the  rapid  absorption 

tfiat  gnmetimes  takes  place  even  in  large  effusions  following  the  removal 

^>f  s  comparatively  small  portion  of  tlie  exudate.     Irrespective  of  the 

pathologic  cause,  it  is  known,  however,  that  the  larger  the  effusion,  the 

™  likelihood  of  alxsorption.     Doerfler^s  work  is  also  referred  to  in  con- 

t»ectinn  with  pleural  exudates  of  tul^erculous  nature.     It  is  shown  that 

^th  the  prompt  removal  of  the  fluid  by  u.spiration  a  preexisting  anemia, 

^^6  t4>  the  compression,  is  followed  by  an  aitificial  h\^eremia.     This 

**)T>enetnia  is  claimed  to  be  more  or  less  permanent  by  reason  of  vaso- 

^f^r  paralysis,  and  is  apparently  analogous  in  principle  to  the  Bier 

f^tnient  of  inflammations.     If  this  l>e  true,  an  increased  leukocytosis 

^^uie\-i table,  with  a  resulting  increased  formation  of  connective  tissue, 

j^ich  is  supposed  to  inhilnt  to  some  extent  the  further  progress  and 

1^^'^Jripment  of  the  tubercle.     The  alcove  is  the  argument  in  fa\'or  of 

^  Performance  of  early  aspiration  in  pleural  effusions,  and  may  l>e 

L  P^Pted  as  applicable  in  part  to  the  non'tul)erculous  as  well  as  the 

L>  "*^''c?iiJous  varieties.    In  view  of  these  reasons,  together  with  the  greater 

l^^^ihood  of  permanent  limg  compressifjn  and  the  danger  of  sudden 

|^***^h,  it  would  s^m  that  there  could  l:»e  no  valid  gi-ound  to  tiispute  the 

>^_  Jom  of  prompt  aspiration  in  all  cases  of  pleural  effusion  provided 


^n^i 


^^^  is  not  coexistent  such  pulmonary  involvement  as  to  modify  con- 

?*ons  in  individual  instances.     In  some  cases  the  condition  of  the 

*^iit  is  of  more  essential  importance  than  the  existence  of  a  moderate 

!^*late  producing  no   sulijeetive  symptoms.      The  logic   of  clinical 

^^    regarding  the  welfare  of  the   phthisical  invalid  will  be  found 

**^   satisfying  in   the   treatment    of   pleural    effusions   among    con- 

l^tives  than  adherence  to  formulateti  theories.     There  can  be  no 

^    '^^t  as  to  the  wisdom  of  aspiration  in  cases  of  acute  effusion  asso- 

f  ^-^^d  with  fever,  dyspnea,  increased  cough,  or  with  the  development 

^>"niptoms  dangerous  to  life.     The  majority  of  serous  effusions  among 

^  ^miptives,  however,  are  of  insidious  origin,  exhibiting  a  definite 

Jiicity  in  their  course,  a  tendency  to  reaccumulate  after  aspiration 
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and  tin  inability  to  attain  large  proportions  on  accoucit  of  iinteeedfl 
pulmonary  and  pleuritic  change. 

In  chronic  effusions  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  invariably  U)  aspifl 
tion  in  the  absence  of  fever  and  dyspnea,  or  of  such  degree  of  mechamci 
compression  as  threatens  ^riously  to  embarrass  cardiac  and  respiratOEj 
functions.  If  ttiese  conditions  exist,  however,  removal  of  the  Uqm 
should  be  performed  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 

Rules  for  the  Performance  of  Aspiration.^It  is  unnecessan'  U 
discuss  at  length  the  modus  operandi  of  aspiration.  The  noeessity  foi 
the  oliservance  of  aseptic  rules  with  reference  to  the  needle,  the  skiiij 
and  the  hands  of  the  operator  are  too  well  understood  to  warrant  repel* 
tion.  It  is  pei'haps  well  to  suggest  a  few  simple  precautions  whicli  I 
have  found  to  l>e  of  considerable  value.  These  relate  to  the  apparatiH 
to  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  site  of  puncture,  and  the  technic  o 
the  operation. 

L  Let  it  te  adopted  as  a  cardinal  and  invariable  rule  that  the  aspirt- 
ting  apparatus  should  be  overhauled  at  short  intervals  in  order  ilui 
it  may  l>e  constantly  in  admirable  working  order.  There  is  noihini 
more  humiliating  to  the  physician  than  to  prepare  the  invaliil  for  aspim^ 
tion,  to  subject  him  to  tlie  mental  perturbation  incident  to  the  prot-ediuBj 
to  inflict  a  certain  amount  of  pain  upon  the  insertion  of  the  n©edlet^4 
then  discover,  to  his  unutterable  chagrin,  that  the  apparatus  u  out  w 
repair.  After  a  troubled  anticipation  of  tlie  operation  and  an  expffienci 
with  the  needle  not  to  say  pleasant^  the  in^'alid  Is  unlikely  to  view  witkj 
perfect  complacency  the  failure  of  the  physician  to  have  the  appanitiii; 
in  complete  reatUness.  Preparatory  to  each  aspiration  the  a}>p:intiis 
should  be  examined  with  care  and  its  working  efficiency  tested  botk 
before  and  after  the  attachment  of  the  neetlle* 

2,  The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  a  sittii 
posture,  either  near  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  upon  a  chair  with  a 
table  conveniently  at  hand  upon  which  to  support  the  receiving  bott 
It  is  not  wise  to  perform  the  operation  with  the  patient  in  the  recmnbeiif 
position  unless  forced  to  do  so  in  verj^  exceptional  instances.     The  hw^ 
of  the  affected  side  should  rest  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  with  iW 
elbow  thrown  as  far  forward  as  possible,  thtis  widening  perceptibly  ^ 
intercostal  spaces.     The  patient  shouUl  always  be  supported,  no  mat  J 
how  excellent  the  apparent  condition,  and  a  nurse  or  attendant  deta^  *' 
to  note  carefully  the  character  of  the  pulse  during  the  operation.    I 
a  good  plan  to  administer  a  generous  alcoholic  stimulant  just  before 
insertion  of  the  needle.     In  the  event  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  faint  a 
or  irritating  cough,  the  aspiration  should  immediately  be  suspenJ^ 
At  sucli  times  tlie  needle  should  be  completely  removed  for  the  t" 
being,   id  though   coughing   will   fi-equently  subside   without   its  w 
drawal  if  the  removal  of  the  liquid  is  stopped  temporarily.     If  coi 
ing  persists  and  becomes  paToxysmah  it  is  Ijetter  to  cease  operai 
altogether  and  reserve  further  aspiratoiy  efforts  for  a  future  time. 

3.  Various  regions  of  the  chest  have  been  advised  as  the  most  fa 
able  sites  for  paracentesis.  Some  clinitdans  prefer  a  posterior  local  -. 
advocating  the  eighth  or  ninth  interspace  in  the  posterior  axiUM 
line.  Others  aspirate  in  more  lateral  regions,  selecting  the  mir^ 
illarj'  or  anterior  axillary  line  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  intersp^ 
There  exists  no  conventional  site  for  operation  applicable  to  all  c 
of  pleural  effusion.     Of  chief  importance  are  the  accurate  lot^a 


ot  the  exudate  by  means  of  the  physical  signs,  and  aspiration  over  the 
tile  of  tJie  effusion.     In  large  geaeml  pleural  exutbtes  the  precise  point 
of  pimcture  is  not  always  of  material  consequence.     The  aspiration 
is  often  easier  in  the  more  lateral  regions  than  in  tlie  back,  as  the  rib- 
spJK^i  are  wider  and  the  cheKt-wall  thinner.     There  is,  however,  leaa 
lieJihood   of    injuring    immediate    structures    if    the    aspiration    is 
performed  in   the  lower   posterior   region ,    preferably  in   the  eighth 
fipac^p  in  the  scapular  line.     There  is  admittetOy   more  difficulty  in 
tiic  iotroduction  of  the  needle  at  this  point,  but  if  carefully  inserted, 
ife  greater   tfiickne^    of    the    muscular  wall    and    the   added   prox- 
mty  of  the  ribs  are  of  minor  consequence.     The  selection  of  the  same 
joiat  for  aspiration  is  particidarly  advantageous  in  ca.se&  of  small  general 
dtiimonB  beciiuse  of  their  invariable  location  at  the  base  as  shown 
in  Fig.  95.      Unless  the  puncture  is  made  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Wk,  not  far  from   the  scapular  line,  the  needle  will  l>e  inserted  con- 
siikrabiy  outside  of  the  effusion.     The  selection  ^  therefore,  of  such  an 
area  for  aspiration  is  peculiarly  ailvantageous  for  small  effusions,  and 
limine  the  less  Siitisfactory  for  the  larger  exudates*     In  a  great  many 
instances  failure  to  oiiserve  this  precaution  explains  a  negative  aspira- 
tion despite  an  actual  existence  of  the  efTusion. 

In  the  circumscriljed  pleurisies  so  frequent  among  consumptives, 
tile  preferal>Ie  site  for  aspiration  is  the  place  where  the  signs  suggest 
tbe  presence  of  liquid,  regardless  of  its  location.  When  the  signs  are 
Mdouhtful  interpretation,  a  degree  of  confirmatory'  evidence  is  estab- 
Jisbed  by  the  presence  of  local  tenilerness  upon  firm  pressure,  to 
wMck  consideration  Musser  has  recently  called  attention* 

4.  As  to  the  technic  of  the  operation »  it  is  well  to  exhaust  the  air 
^fotn  the  recei\1ng  l>ottle  before  the  insertion  of  the  needle.  The  best 
*^ts,  however  J  will  be  obtained  by  the  not  too  rapid  withdrawal  of 
the  exudate.  A  complete  negative  pressure  within  the  bottle  produces 
^forceful  expulsive  stream  from  the  pleural  cavity*  It  is  sometimes 
Attendefi  by  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  limg,  which  is  productive  of  disa- 
P'^Me  symptoms*  Local  anesthesia  may  be  produced  satisfactorily  by 
*®p^y  of  ethyl  cMorid,  which,  on  the  whole^  is  preferable  to  the  hypo- 
jfennie  injection  of  cocain  into  the  soft  parts.  The  needle  sliould  be 
Jitroiliiced  slowly,  as  it  is  often  difTicult  to  avoid  the  edge  of  a  rib.  If 
'he  needle  is  inserted  in  this  manner,  no  damage  is  inflicted  either  to 
"5*^  patient  Of  to  the  needle,  winch  is  not  always  the  case  in  tiie  event  of 
*  suiiden  and  forceful  thrust.  It  is  well  to  keep  close  to  the  upper  margin 
*»  the  rib  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  danger  of  piercing  an  intercostal 
^n\  I  have  never  seen  tins  accident  result,  but  have  known  of  its 
Jj<^^rrence  in  a  single  ca.*5e  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  the  nature 
^  the  accident  being  confirmed  by  autopsy.  The  distance  to  which  the 
**^c  should  be  inserted  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the 
^fli^idunl  and  the  thickne>ss  of  the  outer  chest-wall,  A  consider- 
^fe  resistance  to  the  point  of  the  needle  is  presented  by  the  pleura^ 
W^^b  L?  frequently  tousth  and  greatly  thickened.  After  some  experi- 
**^*5  has  been  a*"quired  in  the  performance  of  aspiration*  the  physician 
^eiiah]e<l  to  recognize  when  the  pleura  has  l>een  pierced.  After  a 
^nksi  of  the  fluid  has  been  removed*  the  visceral  pleura  approaches 
J^^'^and  more  the  parietal  layer,  and  in  many  instances  becomes  lacer- 
T*^  ^^  the  point  of  the  needle,  unless  duo  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid 


lis 


tHicurrence.     For  this  reason  the  needle^  after  its  insertion,  should 
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not  be  permitt'ed  to  remain  unsapporied  by  the  hand  of  an  attend 
of  the  operator.  The  proximal  extremiiy,  with  the  attached  lufje.  sh4l 
rest  gently  in  the  open  hand  in  order  to  give  it  support  aJid  m^ynt^a 
position  at  a  right  angle  to  the  chest- walh  In  this  way  it  k  compa. 
tively  easy  to  recognize  tlie  instant  that  the  vitsceral  pleura  impinji.'es  up 
the  point,  and  early  opportumty  is  afforded  for  the  partiid  withdrawai 
the  neeille  Vjefore  darn  age  is  inflicted.  A  \'ery  slight  ^\ithdra\val  is  afdit 
able  after  the  removal  of  al^out  tvt'elve  ounces  of  liquid,  in  anticip«ti 
of  the  nearer  approach  of  the  lung  to  the  cheBt-wall.  It  is  never  w 
to  remove  over  thirty- two  ounces  at  one  time,  and  in  many  case 
smaller  amount  is  preferable.  Upon  cessation  of  the  stream  a  recurri 
flow  may  l>e  obtained  by  lifting  the  outer  end  uf  the  neetlle.  thus  depfe 
ing  the  point.  This  sometimes  occa-sions  a  little  discomfort  to  t 
patient,  but  often  permits  the  removal  of  considerably  mare  exudi 
without  necessitating  a  lower  puncture*  It  is  not  advisable  to  exhai 
the  air  in  the  receiving  bottle  during  the  act  of  inspiration*  If  the  stret 
becomes  scant3%  it  is  well  to  turn  tlie  stopcock  in  the  tulje  and  preve 
free  communication  with  the  pleural  cavity  before  the  air  is  hni 
exhausted  within  the  l>ottle*  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  the  i 
moval  of  a  pleural  effusion  mthout  the  presence  of  at  least  a  nui 
or  attendant.  Extreme  faintness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  by 
means  infrequent.  I  recollect  one  instance  in  which^  during  the  aspiJ 
tion  of  a  medicid  student*  an  accompanying  relati%'e  who  was  render! 
assistance  suddenly  fainted,  and  the  patient  shortly  afte?r  experienr 
a  remarkably  sevei'e  epileptic  convulsion.  Fortunately,  I  was  able 
withdraw  the  needle  without  accident  as  the  patient  fell,  and  nomnf^ 
injury  was  inflicted,  but  the  lesson  ia  apparent  that  the  patient  shot 
always  be  supported  and  the  general  condition  constantly  noted  b) 
competent  assistant. 

It  Is  advocated  by  some  to  delay  aspiration  until  fever  has  ceaaedt 
the  ground  that  the  rise  of  temperature  indicates  a  continuance  of  infl^ 
matory  action,  and  presupposes  a  recurrence  of  the  effusion.  If,  howev 
indications  for  removal  relating  to  the  pulse  and  i^espiration  ar€  p 
fectly  clear^  aspiration  should  Ije  performed  i-egarcHess  of  fever.  On t 
other  liandj  a  persisting  fever  attending  a  moderate  effusion  Tuilhc 
other  clinical  manifestations  suggests  the  expediency  of  op^iti* 
Without  the  exhibition  of  so  clearly  defined  data  there  is  no  excx 
for  resorting  to  the  aspirating  needle,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  explo: 
tory  puncture.  Those  w^ho  regard  as  a  myth  the  danger  of  convert! 
a  serous  effusion  into  a  purulent  one  by  the  introduction  of  the  nm 
have  certainly  been  most  fortunate  in  their  technie  or  have  had  I 
little  experience.  Several  times,  after  a  scrupulous  disinfection  of  si 
and  hands,  the  introduction  of  an  aseptic  needle  has  been  sufficient 
convey  an  infection  into  the  ])leiiral  cavity  with  unfortunate  ^ne, 
The  use  of  the  exploratory  needle  for  purely  diagnostic  purposes 
entirely  without  any  justification  in  these  cases*  Given  a  ea^  of  pl« 
ral  effusion  of  any  nature  and  extent,  if  the  clinical  indications  for 
removal  be  sufficiently  clear»  ordinary  aspiration  may  be  employed.  W 
the  additional  information  secured  through  the  gross  appearance  an4^ 
bacteriologic  examination  of  the  exudate,  a  subsequent  course  of  V 
cedure  can  be  safely  and  intelligently  conducted.  If»  however,  upon 
merits  of  the  clinical  symptonis  the  imiications  do  not  demand  remo 
meddlesome  and  dangerous  interference  should  not  be  indulgied  in  m^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  which  for  the  moment  is  relatively  unimpor- 
uni.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  entertiiined  by  some  that  the  character 
of  tJie  treatiDent  is  ilirectJy  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  effusion, 
let  it  he  asserted  that  among  consumptives  the  question  of  entering 
ite  pleural  cavity  should  be  decided  strictlif  upon  the  comhinQtioti  of 
sywptoww  and  phff steal  signs.  In  all  such  cases  these  may  furnish  suffix 
cieat  data  to  constitute  a  safe  working  ba,sis  without  recourse  to  that 
Rfi&enieiit  of  diagnosj^is  which  exalts  tlie  findings  of  the  laborator)^  and 
foiufeopsy  at  the  expen:^^  of  the  patient-  If  the  clinical  manifestations 
wmmt  the  performance  of  aspiration,  or  assuming  that  the  pleural 
tavity  has  already  l:)een  ent-ererl,  it  is  conceded  that  the  future  manage- 
naent  is  subject  to  some  extent  to  the  character  of  the  effusion.  The 
present  contention  is  simply  that  among  pulmonary  invalids  the  precise 
detarmimition  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid  by  routine  exploratory  puncture 
L^mtirely  unnecessary^  as  regards  a  future  course  of  action,  in  view  of  the 
guidajiee  and  direction  afforded  by  other  means. 
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Clinical  Manifestations^ — Before  proceeding  directly  to  the  treat- 

tneui  of  purulent  pleurisies  it  is  well  to  call  attention  briefly  to  certain 
futures  of  s^^mpioraatology  and  diagnosis  which  are  especially  common 
to  Xiik  variety. 

^h  account  of  the  presence  of  unyielding  adhesions,  cireumscriljed 
fittipyema  is  more  frequent  among  consumptives  tlian  among  non-tuber- 
culous individuals.     Circumscribed  purulent  exudates  may  exist  not 
^y  between  the  lung  antl  the  cheiit-wall,  but  also  between  the  dia- 
^    Pftjpn&nd  the  lung  or  the  separate  loljes  of  the  lung.     Empyema  may 
Will  from  caries  of  rib  or  vertebrar  serons  pleurisy,  or  an  intercurring 
Pneumonia  and  typhoid.      Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
^ffiJsiona  of  this  character  may  be  of  gradual  or  of  acute  onset,  accom- 
pwiit*[l  in  tiome  cases  with  general  systemic  infection,  and  in  othens  with- 
^^  the  slightest  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.     The  younger 
^  patient,  the  more  likely  are  the  symptoms  to  l)e  acute  in  nature, 
J-"***  aesoi^iated   with  systemic  infection  are  characterised   by  chills, 
^^f,  sweat  St  and  frequently  leukocytosis,      Ciises  exhibiting  marked 
'^P'^ic  phenomena    are    usually   of    streptococcic,    pneumococcic,    or 
5**phyir)cQircic  origin.     Pain  is  comparatively  unimportant,  other  than 
i^^Vat  times  afford  an  indication  of  the  probal>!e  site  of  the  infection. 
J     ^ lied  tenderness  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  pain.     Musser 
ri^^  *?rieat  stress  upon  firm  and  deep  pressure  in  the  interspaces  in  an 
^rt^^  to  elicit  a  point  of  tendenipss  which  may  suggest  the  site  of  the 
pyertia.     Purulent  effusions,  however,  often  exist  entirely  devoid  of 
■  ^  ''atioiial  symptoms  suggestive  of  their  presence.     Their  early  recog- 
^  ^^^  necesjsitates  painstaking  examinations  of  the  chest,  which  should 

^Peated  at  short,  intervals. 
a^   "^^ong  pulmonary  invalids  unilateral  immobility  of  the  chest-wall 
^       lOcaliz^  impairment  of  expansion  is  of  much  less  significance  than 
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among  the  non-tuberculous,  because  of  other  pathologic  chai 
able  of  producing  a  limited  respiratory  movement-  The  atl 
the  examiner,  however,  may  be  directed  by  this§  means  to  deta 
sical  investigation.  Edema  of  the  chest- wall  ib  sometimes 
though  not  a  constant  accompaniment  of  empyema.     h\  some 

Eus  ancnmulalion  may  rupture  spontaneously  into  a  broachial 
e  discharged  through  the  mouth  in  large  quantitieSt  or  prodi 
from  inundation  of  the  bi-onehial  tract.  Rarely,  the  piiruleni 
may  point  externally  and  lie  evacuated  in  this  manner — the 
"empyema  necessitatis.''  Among  consumptives  the  vocal  fr 
interlobar  empyemas  is  vague  and  capable  of  misinterpret 
account  of  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  through  areas  < 
nary  consolidation. 

A  consideration  of  some  importance  pertaining  to  percuss 
in  such  cases  is  the  relation  of  the  area  of  dulness  to  the  interlol 
Musser  has  lieen  particularly  successful  in  localizing  purulent  e 
by  following  the  lines  of  the  septa.  He  reports  the  area  of  du 
below  the  lobar  fissures  in  ea-^s  in  which  the  empyema  exis 
between  the  lobes.  Despite  the  absence  of  breath-  and  voice-so 
a  given  area  it  is  not  especially  infrequent  to  distinguish  in  thes 
increased  skodaic  tympany. 

On  account  of  the  antecedent  pathologic  changes  in  the 
pleura  among  pulmonaiy  invalids,  hut  little  importance  need  be 
to  the  shape  or  location  of  the  pleural  effusion. 

An  auscultatory  feature  of  special  interest  in  connection 
small  empyemiiv^  of  consumptives  is  the  remarkalile  freque 
which  moist  bubbling  rdles  ai'e  transmitted  with  perfect 
through  a  considerable  effusion.  This  phenomenon  has  freqt 
to  errors  in  diagnosis  liecause  of  the  inference  that  the  present 
bubbling  rales  is  incompatible  with  an  effusion- 

Exploratory  Puncture. — The  possible  dangers  attending  ex 
puncture  are  more  practical  than  is  usually  supposed.  The 
results  which  so  often  attend  its  employment  are,  to  say  the  I 
leading,  and  permit  of  dangerous  delays.  This  line  of  reir 
reference  to  the  inadvisability  of  paracentesis  for  diagnostic  p 
not  to  be  construed  as  opposing  aspiration  with  a  large-sia 
whenever  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  suggest  the  expe 
such  undertaking.  1  would  sooner  rasort  to  efficient  surgical 
tion  of  a  suspicious  area,  provided  the  subjective  and  ohjec 
were  sufficiently  clear,  than  to  dismiss  such  interferenee  sold 
evidence  of  repented  negative  exploratory  puncture. 

It  is  imwise,  however,  to  accept  the  more  or  less  radica 
assumed  by  some  in  favor  of  surgical  investigation,  unless  there 
evidence  of  an  undoubted  localized  focus  of  infection.  Cer 
that  the  chest  cannot  be  opened  and  explored  with  the  same 
as  the  abdomen,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  inducing  a  i 
pneumothorax.  1  will  cite  briefly  an  interesting  experience  wl 
trates  the  diflBculties  so  frequently  encountered  in  the  diagi 
management  of  intrathoracic  disease. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  years  who  came  to 
from  Tennessee  on  account  of  suspected  pulmonary  tuberculos 
illness  had  been  of  six  months'  duration,  following  an  acute  on 
was  characterized  by  severe  pleuritic  pain  lasting  nearly  si 
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There  hsd  been  much  loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  with  constant  fever  and 

siivere  eough,  the  expectoration  being  purulent  anil  amounting  to  about 

six  ounces  daily.     Upon  arrival  she  was  marketUy  anemic ,  emaciatedt 

and  experienced  moderate  dyspnea  upon  slight  exertion,  the  temperature 

rangiug  between  102*^  and  103°  F.,  and  the  pulse  from  120  to  130,    There 

wer^  almf>8t  daily  chills.     Upon  examination  the  respiratory  movements 

upon  the  right  side  were  found  somewhat  limited.     There  wa^  moderate 

dulness  in  the  back  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  base;  also  in 

frant  from  the  fourth  rib  to  the  base,  and  in  the  axilla.     Respiratory 

sounds  throughout  this  region  were  enfeeiiled  and  marketUy  distant. 

There  was  complete  absence  of  voe^d  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance.    The 

gjmptoms  and  signs  pointed  to  an  intrathoracic  pus-collection,  probably 

of  pleural  origin.     Aspiration  was  practised  in  the  eighth  interspace  in 

the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  scapula  with  negative  result.      This  was 

mpe.^ted  several  times  during  the  ensuing  week,  until  at  least  seven  or 

ftiflit  punctures  had  been  made.     Despite  failure  to  discover  pus  it  \^'as 

imiHissible  to  entertain  any  other  diagnosis  than  that  of.an  aliscess  within 

tb chest.     It  was  determined  to  explore  the  luni^  itself,  but,  owing  to 

mobility  to  elicit  tenderness  at  any  pointy  or  to  detect  a  sharply  circum- 

st^ribed  area  of  flatness,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  select  a  site  for 

tfeep  exploration.     The  needle  was  inserted  nearly  to  its  full  length 

(four  inches)  at  a  point  just  below  and  j?l ight ly  within  the  lower  angle  of 

the  scapula.     Something  less  than  an  ounce  of  pus  %vas  withdrawn,  which 

^as  found  to  be  of  streptococcic  nature.     One  or  tw^o  days  sidisequently 

^}>  resection  was  performed  at  this  point  by  Dr.  t'harles  A-  Powers. 

^--^tremel)^  firm  and  extensive  pleural  adhesions  entirely  obliterated  the 

pleural  cavity  at  the  site  of  operation .   The  insertion  of  the  needle  th  rough 

Ihe  deeply  injected  pleura  into  the  lung  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 

OQe-half  teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful  of  pus.     A  deep  incision  was 

^^de  into  the  lung,  and  was  followed  by  moderate  finger  curetage.     All 

the  lung  tissue  within  reach  of  the  finger  was  found  honeycombed  with 

^'^0*  small  pus-cavities.     The  trabecular  were  broken  down  as  much  as 

P*^ble  with  the  finger,  and  a  single  pulmonar>^  cavity,  the  size  of  a 

^^^  orange,  was  produced  into  which  drainage-tubes  were  inserted* 

^1^  was  no  elevation  of  temperature  following  the  operation.     The 

patient  gained  thirtA^-five  pounds  in  weight,  assumed  a  healthy  appear- 

^^^f  and  was  sent  home  at  the  end  of  three  and  one-half  months  in 

^*<^ellent  gene  nil    conthtion,    the  physical   signs,   however,   remaining 

Pf^c tic-ally  unaltered.     Advices  received  from  her  attending  surgeon 

^  Nashville,  Dr,  McOannon,  are  to  the  effect  that  her  general  condition 

■J^^'^^ins  excellent,  although  the  abscess  is  discharging  slightly.     She 

^  ^ad  one  or  tw^o  slight  hemorrhages  following  paroxysmal  cough, 

2[^  ^te  of  the  operation  is  shown  in  the  accompan>ing  photograph 

^j^'  X04),  taken  shortly  after  her  return.     The  extent  of  pathologic 

iJ^^^^  in  the  lung  is  seen  in  the  skiagraph  recently  made.     The  impor- 

^^  i^sson  to  be  learned  from  such  an  experience  is  to  the  effect  that 

L^^J^^'atorj^  operation   should    be  resorted  to  despite   negative  punc- 

i^^*   provided  the  symptoms  and  signs  point  strongly  toward  an  intra- 

jgjT^^ic  pus-collection.     I  know  this  to  be  contrary'  to  the  teaching  of 

^^^"  surgeons,  who  decline  to  extend  operative  interference  in  thoracic 

1^  "^    unless  a  verification  of  the  condition  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 

-  *^*^.    It  m  easy  to  appreciate  that  in  this  case  pus  might  not  have 

discovered  even  after  numerous  attempts  at  aspiration.     In  such 
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event  the  patient  must  have  inevitably  proceeded  to  a  rapidly  fatal  \sm 
Among  consumptives  a  decision  i^huive  to  the  expediency  of  explr*- 
ratory  puncture  is  in  many  cases  extremely  difficult.  As  a  geneml 
rule,  routine  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle  as  a  niesM  of 
diagnosis  is  productive  of  less  satisfactory  results  than  are  obtained  by 
reserving  aspiration  for  those  cases  exhibiting  positive  surgical  indittt- 
tions  for  its  employment. 

Methods  of  Treatment. — ^In  former  years  it  was  the  general  dictum 
of  the  medical  profession  that  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  empy^nm 
should  l>e  that  of  surgical  interference,  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
relating  to  the  choice  of  method.  It  may  be  of  intere-st  to  quote  brief 
extracts  from  a  paper  prepared  by  me  thirteen  yearn  ago,  and  dete^ 
mine  to  what  extent  one  can  indorse  the  views  then  entertained. 

*'The  important  practiced  thought  to  be  emphasi^d  in  this  cormee* 
tion  is  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  several  species  of  bacteria  in 


F\t^  lOL — dliDwiDg  Bit«  ol  uputtttioQ  in  pultnon&ry  abefiefiB  with  T«eovery. 

graph,  Fig<  7S.  on  p.  282.) 
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the  exudate,  endowed  with  var3"ing  properties  and  possessing  mart^ 
differences  in  their  virulence.  The  most  benign  of  these  character^ ^ 
the  empyemas  of  children  and  the  metapneumonic  pleurises  of  adu^ 
and  thereby  furnish  to  the  physician  a  justification  for  not  resort 
immediately,  in  all  instances,  to  the  more  radical  and  mutilat 
measures  of  treatment.  The  therapeutic  indications  are  conceded 
be,  first,  prompt  and  thorough  evacuation  of  the  pus;  second,  prevent 
of  reaccumulation  by  means  of  free  and  continuous  drainage;  thinl,  ^ 
maintenance  of  itsepsis;  and,  finally*  the  obliteration  of  the  pus-secret  S 
ea%'ity  through  ailequate  provision  for  the  expansion  of  the  lung 
the  collapse  of  the  chest-wal).  Save  in  extreme  cases  a  general  tu' 
culous  infection  never  contndndicates  an  operation  from  w^hich  satisf 
torj'^  results  are  frequently  obtained.'* 

A  single  preliminarif  aspiration  was  advocated  in  children  and  in  " 
metapneumonic  pleurisies  of  adults.    This  was  not   based  upon 
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faith  in  the  adequacy  of  aspiration  to  effect  a  cure,  but  rather  with  an 
aim  to  afford  temporary  relief,  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a 
definite  diagnosis.  .  The  purulent  nature  of  the  effusion,  particularly 
in  adults,  was  thought  almost  invariably  to  demand  subsequent  opera- 
tive measures.  Free  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity  was  strongly  recom- 
mended on  account  of  the  complete  exit  offered  to  the  coagula  and 
organic  debris,  and  the  much  improved  facilities  for  a  continuous  dis- 
charge. Save  for  the  employment  of  the  single  preliminary  aspiration 
in  children,  this  method  was  urged  as  an  initial  procedure  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  of  empyema  regardless  of  other  qualifying  conditions. 
It  w^as  insisted  that  if  resection  of  rib  was  more  frequently  employed 
in  the  early  stages  of  empyema  before  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  development  of  unfavorable  conditions,  there  would  result  far  less 
frequently  the  necessity  for  recourse  to  so  severe  a  procedure  as  the 
multiple  rib  resection. 

For  several  years  the  conclusions  which  were  largely  derived  from 
the  experience  of  others  were  conscientiously  applied  to  appropriate 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  with  almost  invariably  unfortunate  results.  The 
essential  principle  of  treatment  was  to  perform  pleurotomy ,  provided  the 
general  condition  of  the  consumptive  was  not  materially  impaired, 
regardless  of  such  vitally  important  considerations  as  fever,  cnills,  sweats, 
and  emaciation.  If  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  far-advanced 
phthisis  was  desperate,  it  was  thought  more  merciful  to  permit  him  to 
die  without  inflicting  the  added  torture  of  an  operation.  In  the  light 
of  a  considerable  experience  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  previ- 
ous course  was  directly  and  radically  wrong.  Cases  will  be  reported 
at  length  in  order  to  illustrate  the  great  responsibility  assumed 
in  advocating  a  radical  operation  for  those  comparatively  well,  and  in 
withholding  such  surgical  aid  from  others  in  urgent  need,  though 
apparently  beyond  hope.  It  is  w^ell  to  bear  in  mind  that  rib  resection 
is  necessarily  followed  by  one  of  two  conditions.  There  either  takes 
place  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  previously  compressed  lung,  which 
affords  opportunity  for  renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process  and 
rapid  cavity  formation,  or  there  develops  failure  of  the  lung  to  expand, 
involving  long-continued  pus-formation  and  great  danger  of  amyloid 
change.  In  the  absence  of  such  clinical  indications  as  fever,  sweats,  and 
chills  it  seems  exceedingly  ill  considered  to  precipitate  the  patient  into 
the  midst  of  such  peril. 

In  1895  a  young  man,  a  patient  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  con- 
sulted me  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Colorado,  exhibiting  moder- 
ate tuberculous  infection  of  the  right  lung.  His  illness  had  been  of 
fourteen  months'  duration,  the  first  symptoms  relative  to  the  pulmo- 
nary involvement  beginning  October,  1894.  Cough  and  expectoration 
were  moderate.  There  was  slight  daily  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  some  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Examination  of  the  chest  dis- 
closed moist  r&les  in  the  right  lung  from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib. 
After  a  period  of  several  weeks  a  pleural  effusion  was  recognized 
and  thirty  ounces  of  sterile  serous  exudate  were  withdrawn.  Subse- 
quently the  fluid  was  removed  many  times  at  intervals  of  from  three  to 
SIX  weeks.  In  the  light  of  my  present  convictions  this  procedure  was 
quite  unwarranted.  There  had  developed  no  increased  elevation  of 
temperature,  no  greater  rapidity  of  pulse,  or  other  constitutional  disturb- 
ance suggesting  its  removal.     Upon  the  other  hand,  the  general  condition 
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after  the  advent  of  the  effusion  was  considerably  improved.  CliiB 
and  sweats  were  absent^  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  rej^piralon"  cm 
cardiac  embarrassment.  In  this  case  the  controlling  intUcation  foriiij 
removal  of  liquid  was  believed  to  be  the  continuous  presence  of  a  Iiw^ 
inflammatory  exudate,  which  proved  incapable  of  absorption.  It  vaa 
thought  that  no  good  could  msult  from  the  presence  of  even  a  sterile  fluid 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  possibly  considerable  harm  from  the  consequent 
lung  compi-ei^sion  and  other  pathologic  changes.  The  position  wa*  as- 
sumed that  a  Ciise  exhibiting  progressive  improvement  both  in  the  physi- 
cal signs  and  general  condition  was  endowed  with  an  excellent  prognosis, 
and  hence  was  vested  with  greater  responsibilities  than  would  ha%'e  l>wn 
true  of  a  less  favorable  contlition.  Accorchngly,  it  seemed  ratiomil  ic 
pFevent  continuous  lung  compi'e-ssion  even  by  a  fluid  thus  far  uoprch 
ductive  of  subjective  disturbances.  It  was  not  appreciated  that  I 
measure  of  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  phji^d 
signs  might  justly  l>e  attributed  to  the  very  fact  of  the  compressitni. 
Unfortunately  J  the  effusion,  whether  or  not  by  virtue  of  repeated 
aspirations,  finally  was  converted  from  a  serous  into  a  purulent  one 
This  change  in  the  character  of  the  exudate  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  least  evidence  of  systemic  disturbance,  and  upon  the  score  oi 
the  general  condition  the  necessity  of  an  empyema  operation  was  not 
apparent.  Pus,  however,  was  known  to  be  present  in  the  pleural  carity 
and  this  was  believed  to  constitute  an  imperative  indication  for  it^ 
evacuation  and  subsequent  drainage.  Single  rib  resection  was  per 
formed  by  Dr.  Powers.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  intrapleural  p^ 
accumulation  the  operation  was  satisfactoiy  to  a  degree,  flrainagje  wi 
perfect,  and  the  lung  expantled  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Judg^ 
from  the  basis  of  the  individual,  however,  the  remote  effects  of  t^ 
operation  were  extremely  ths  astro  us.  With  the  pulmonar>^  expan^i* 
there  ensued  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  acti^it^^  of  the  tubercuK' 
process.  The  bronchial  rilles  became  coarser  and  bubbling  in  c^ 
acter.  Cough  increased  materially,  and  expectoration  became  W^ 
profuse.  Fever,  impairment  of  appetite,  and  emaciation  were  attend 
by  rapid  softening  and  excavation  untU  the  decline  was  terminated 
death.  The  peculiarly  instructive  feature  of  this  case  is  the  fact  tl 
the  improvement  in  the  general  condition  w^as  uninterrupted  up  to  ^ 
time  of  the  operative  int^erference,  and  the  subsequent  retrogres^ 
rapitl  and  relentless.  After  several  similar  experiences  the  conclu^ 
has  lieen  forced  that  in  the  absence  of  pronounced  septic  infection  affo 
ing  tlistinct  indications  for  operation,  the  interests  of  the  patient 
better  subserved  for  the  time  being  by  non-interference.  It  goes  wri 
out  saying  that  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  case  just  cited,  i 
somewhat  difficult,  upon  the  score  of  actual  results,  for  the  lay  raincJ 
patient  and  friends  to  acquiesce  in  the  rationale  of  the  operation* 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  had  re«i< 
in  Colorado  one  and  one-half  years  l^efore  coming  under  my  ob« 
vation,  November,  1899.  A  progressive  decline  had  l^teen  displ»^ 
from  the  be^nning.  He  had  h>cen  lied  ridden  for  several  months.  J 
a  speedy  fatal  termination  was  prethcted  by  two  physicians  ^ 
had  l>een  in  attendance*  For  many  weeks  there  had  occurred  d^ 
chills,  succeeded  by  sharp  elevations  of  temperature,  which  in  turn  "^ 
followed  by  severe  sweats-  Cough  was  severe  and  distressing 
pectoration  purulent  and  copious,  and  the  appetite  had  failed  ent 
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1  foujid  the  patient  apparently  moribund.    There  were  extreme  emacia- 
tion and  cachexia.     The  countenance   was  drawn  and  ashen,   i^ith 
piiithed  fexitures,  the  entire  face  being  covered  with  cold  perspiration. 
Tiiepiiise  was  exceedingly  weak,  scarcely  palpable*  and  constantly  over 
lUl  while  dyspnea  wais  marked.     Upon  examination  extensive  tuber- 
culous infection  wa^s  recogidaed  in  the  right  lung,  together  with  a  mod- 
eme  involvement  of  the  left,     A  small  circumscribed  pleural  effusion 
Wtts  detected  at  the  right  base,  which  was  found  by  exploratory  punc- 
ture to  l:»e  purulent  in  character*     Arrangements  were  made  for  an 
immediate  rib  resection,  although  it  was  believed  that  any  effort  in  this 
direction  would  be  utterly  unavaUing  as  far  as  the  saving  of  life  was 
coaeemed.     The  position  was  assumed  that  the  sepsis  and  prostration 
were  directly  dependent  upon  the  contained  pus.  and  that  the  invalid, 
in  spite  of  his  extremity,  was  legitimately  entitled  to  the  adoption  of 
the  same  energetic  measures  as  a  non-consumptive.     The  patient  and 
family,  who  were  quite  conversant  with  the  desperate  nature  of  the  con- 
dition, were  made  acquainted  with  the  radical  treatment  advised.     The 
surgfion  who  was  summoned  to  perform  immediate  rib  resection  was 
aniaaedat  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  declined  to  render  surgical 
assisiance  upon  tlie  ground  that  the  invalid  was  a  hopeless  consumptive 
At  best.    In  \iew  of  the  fact,  however,  that  I  was  committed  to  the  oper- 
ation^  be  reluctantly  consented  to  ext-end  surgical  assistance,  although 
contnir)%  as  stated,  to  the  ethics  and  principles  of  surge r>"  applicable  to 
the  empyemas  of  far-advanced  consumption.     Nearly  20  ounces  of  pus 
vere  evacuated,  and  the  finger  inserted  through  the  chest- wall  demon- 
crated  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  empyema.     After  the  operation 
the  patient  remained  utterly  prostrated  for  many  weeks,  but  a  slow  and 
^tlual  improvement  subsequently  took  place.     The  woimd  closed  in  six 
^<5nths  after  the  operat  ion .     A fter  con valescence  became  established  the 
Patient  was  kept  constantly  in  the  open  air,  subjected  to  superalimenta- 
hon,  and  gradualh^  achieved  a  pronounced  gain  in  nutrilion.     This  was 
followed,  after  several   years,  by  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tulierculous 
prociegs.     During  the  past  seven  years  the  patient  has  devoted  himself 
?^duous!y  to  indoor  work,  and  the  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  infection 
1^  apparently  permanent  and  complete.     Home  idea  as  to  the  subsequent 
^ult  mifcy  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  photography 
*^^«^iitly  taken  (Fig.  1 05 ) . 

It  is  weD  to  report  another  case,  of  more  recent  occurrence,  which 
ulust rates  almost  equally  the  possibilities  of  confusion  in  diagnosis, 
^d  the  justification  for  radical  operation,  notwithstanding  extreme 
Pli^'sical  debility.  The  patient,  aged  thirty-six,  arrived  in  Colorado 
Novefuber  24 1  1906.  and  consulted  me  upon  the  following  day.  Her 
^nneas  had  been  of  one  year's  duration,  a  progressive  decline  being 
r'f'^^^rized  by  distressing  cough,  moderate  expectoration,  extreme 
^^uation.  pallor*  and  emaciation.  In  a  letter  from  her  physician  it 
^  stated  that,  after  a  futile  effort  to  secure  improvement  at  home, 
ahf  ^'^  ^^*  ^^  Colorado  as  a  hist  resort,  though  without  any  reason- 
4s  f  hope  as  to  her  improvement.  Her  temperature  was  descrilied 
y^ '*^\ing  been  continuously  high  throuj^hout  the  period  of  observa- 
1,^1  *  «iiid  her  pulse  exceedingly  rapid.  The  general  appearance  upon 
Hij^^^l  was  assuredly  suggestive  of  a  highly  desperate  condition,  but 
Uij^  valid  ground  for  hope  was  established  by  the  iiecognition  of  a 
*1  drcumscribed  and  irregular  area  of  flatness  in  the  left  back,  with 
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diminution  of  breath-sounds  and  voc^  resonance.     Pus^ 

upon  aspiration ,  and  the  patient,  despite  her  unfavorat 
committed  to  immediate  rib  resection  which  was  perfor 
F.  L.  Dixoa.  About  tw^elve  oimce^  of  pus  of  staphylococc 
evacuated*  Upon  rallying  from  the  operation  there  wa 
a  remarkable  improvement  in  all  respects.  Coinciden 
obliteration  of  the  pus-cavity  there  was  a  complete  disa 
physical  signs  attributable  to  pulmonary  involvement- 
of  thirty  pounds  in  weight,  the  former  health  was  appare 
and  the  mother  of  five  young  children  was  returned  t* 


FiiE-  ltl5. — Showins  mt&  of  ojperation  and  extent  of  pultnooAry  expuisdon  nfc' 
aiion  ft^r  enmy«[d&  in  m  ooiuuiDptive  at  tUa^t  time  »pp(ireriily  hapde^iH.     (Comp&f 

The  site  of  the  circumscril:ied  empyema  is  represented  b; 
sion  outlines  shown  in  Fig.  U)6,  which  is  of  added  intere£ 
tion  with  the  skiagraph  showing,  eight  weeks  after  ope  rat, 
absence  of  shadow  change. 

To  witness  a  rapitUy  progressive  decline^  with  a  fatal 
in  one  who  lief  ore  operation  was  well  nourished,  devoid  of 
ward  appearances  in  good  condition;  to  observe  the 
recovery  from  an  empyema  in  one  who  at  first  was  refused 
being  almost  moribund,  and  to  note  a  permanent  restorat 
in  others,  is  sufficient  to  shake  one*s  faith  in  the  tenability 
of  previously  accepted  principles  pertaining  to  a  course 
accorded  pulmonary  invalids.  Other  equally  conspicuom 
be  reported ♦  if  necessary*  to  demonstrate  the  correctneaai 
elusions.  1 

My  present  custom  in  the  empyema  of  rouRumptives  is 
unless  there  is  some  good  and  sufficient  cause  for  interferei 
lines  previously  suggested.     If  removal  is  indicated,  simj 
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is  employed,  and  repeated  as  frequently  as  demanded.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  relates  to  thoroughly  septic  cases,  exhibiting  chills,  fever, 
sweats,  and  great  prostration.  Under  such  conditions  no  time  should  be 
lost  through  temporizing  measures  in  securing  free  opening  and  thorough 
drainage.  Occasionally  it  is  expedient,  however,  to  excise  the  rib  and 
drain  a  small  weU-circumscribed  empyema  even  in  the  absence  of  septic 
manifestations  provided  the  tuberculous  process  is  very  slight. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  distinctly  surgical  procedures. 
It  may  be  permissible,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  features 
that  have  repeatedly  impressed  me  as  of  great  importance.  First,  the 
opening  should  not  be  too  low,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  later  closed 
by  the  rising  diaphragm.  The  pus  is  not  emptied  from  the  thorax 
altogether  through  the  force  of  gravity,  but  is  pumped  out  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  action  of  the  lung  in  inspiration  and  expiration.     Secondly, 


Fig.  100. — Photogimph  taken  six  weeks  after  o|>eration.     Representing  the  site  of  eireumscribed 
empyema.     (Compare  with  radiograph.  Fig.  74.) 

the  opening  should  be  maintained  suflSciently  patulous  to  permit  free 
drainage.  This  does  not  refer  alone  to  the  opening  in  the  chest- wall, 
but  to  the  tubes  as  well.  Many  times  I  have  seen  fenestrated  tubes 
when  kept  in  position  for  a  prolonged  period  completely  occluded  by 
a  growth  of  granulation  tissue.  Third,  the  tube  should  be  removed 
daily  and  cleansed,  as  well  as  shortened  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
permit  the  fullest  possible  drainage,  and  to  avoid  the  violent  paroxysms 
of  coughing  produced  by  irritation  of  the  approaching  visceral  pleura. 
Conspicuous  relief  from  distressing  paroxysms  of  cough  may  be  afforded 
by  frequent  shortening  of  the  tube.  Fourth,  daily,  after  removal  of  the 
tube,  the  patient  should  not  merely  be  turned  on  the  side,  but  should  also 
be  subjected  to  a  short  series  of  pulmonary  gymnastics  in  various  posi- 
tions. This  permits  the  fullest  possible  drainage,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  attained  by  ordinary  turning  of  the  patient.  Gentle  coughing  is 
often  sufficient  at  such  a  time  to  expel  violently  large  masses  of  floccu- 
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lent  coagula,  or  at  least  to  cause  them  to  appear  at  the  opemng  and 
allow  their  subsequent  removal  by  the  foreeps. 

Irrigation  need  not  be  employed  save  under  quite  exeeptinmj  Hin- 
di tions.     It  is  per misisible  to  irrigate  with  salt  solution  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  estimate  the  total  capacity  of  the  pus-cavity »  and  obtain 
thereby  some  definite  information  as  to  the  degree  of  pulmonary  expan- 
sion.    It  is  also  proper  to  irrigate  in  ra^  of  a  distinctly  fetid  odor  i>f 
the  pus,  although  fetor  in  itself  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  larger  ojx^mug 
and  of  more  complete  drainage,  rather  than  of  irrigation.     Unple4t!aml 
results  have  frequently  l>een  reported  from  the  use  of  irrigating  tluids. 
Bnch  possibility  may  be  avoided,  to  a  large  extent,  provided  certain  pr^ 
cautions  are  taken  concerning    the  method  of  irrigation.      A  norrual 
salt  solution  or  one  of  boric  acid  is  the  best  fluid  for  this  purpose. 
The  use  of  solutions  of  mercury  bichlorid,  phenol,  and  similar  pmpi* 
rations  capable  of  undue  toxic  absorption  is  to  be  interdicted.    Ownf 
to  the  admirable  drainage  usually  following  empyema  operations  the 
liability  of  toxic  absorption  from  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  ;inU- 
septics  is  indeed  slight,  but  disastrous  results  occasionally  follow  tbeir 
use.     A  much  more  serious  accident  from  the  employment  of  irrigation 
is  the  occurrence  of  shock,  which  in  very  rare  instances  is  fatal.    At 
times   there    may    suddenly    develop    severe    nervous    manifestations^ 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  pleura.      Such  symptoms  as  s\ticoP^' 
convulsions,  hysteria,  epileptiform  attacks,  delirium,  monoplegia  aJ^^ 
hemiplegia,  and  disturbances  of  %'ision,  though  exceedingly  rare,  never- 
theless may  occur  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  irrigating  fluid.     Tu* 
avoidance  of  untoward  manifestations  accompanjdng  irrigation  may  ^ 
secured  in  most  cases  by  proper  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  H^^*^ 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  injected.     Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  ^^ 
to  be  avoided,  a  temperature  of  about  100*^  F.  being  the  most  desir»t*l^' 
The  solution  should  be  introduced  into  the  pleurij  cavity  in  a  gerJ.tlC' 
steady  flow. 

The  correct  application  of  the  dressings  after  pieurotomy  reqimire* 
the  observance  of  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  demand  for  ^'^^ 
most  scrupulous  care  in  this  respect  remains  continuously  and  ri^^-' 
in  force  until  the  finij  closure  of  the  wound. 

An  adherence  to  these  principles  during  each  subsequent  dn?s^i^^ 
Bhould  prevent  secondary  bai-terial  contamination.  An  approprif*** 
dressing  may  also  be  of  material  iissistanco  in  favoring  the  expan^**^'' 
of  the  lung.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  l>e  made  to  expand  as  quicr  U  Jj 
as  possible  and  to  the  fullest  extent.  Bhould  the  lung  become  bo^^^*^ 
down  by  the  formation  of  pleuritic  adhesions,  when  in  a  state  of  o*^^ 
partial  dilatation,  its  subsequent  expansion  is  rendered  extreir*^^ 
difficult,  if  not  impossiijie.  t  M 

By  reviewing  the  mechanic  principles  involved  in  the  pit>c€e^^^  ^  1 
lung  expansion  it  becomes  apparent  that  one  function  of  the  dres^**^? 
should  be  to  provide  for  the  ready  passage  of  t  he  air  from  the  plei-^  ^     _ 
cavity,  and  to  obstruct,  as  far  as  possible,  its  reentrance.  jB 

In  order  to  obtain  a  possible  valve-like  a<*tion  of  the  dressing  sr***"*^ 
surgeons  employ  external  to  a  thick  layer  of  aseptic  gauaee  a  piec^    ^ 
oiled  silk  large  enough  in  size  to  project  upon  the  skin  in  ever\"  direct -i^^^ 
to  which  it  is  closely  applied  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  outer  d\ 
ings. 

WTiile  several  theories  have  been  presented  to  explain  the  expand* 
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of  the  lung  after  entrance  of  air  to  the  pleural  cavity,  their  elucidation 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  dynamics,  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  one  element  among  the  several 
that  may  combine  to  promote  lung  expansion  is  the  application  of  an 
appropriate  dressing.  The  use  of  the  oiled  silk  or  muslin,  as  described, 
commends  itself  highly  in  theory.  It  may  be  properly  questioned, 
however,  if  a  generous  occlusive  aseptic  dressing  does  not  answer  quite 
as  well. 

In  the  after-treatment  systematic  "lung  gymnastics''  may  be  of 
considerable  service  in  aiding  the  expansion  of  the  previously  compressed 
lung.  The  use  of  the  James  method,  which  consists  of  the  transfer  of 
water  from  one  large  Wolff  bottle  to  another  by  means  of  the  expiratory 
effort  of  the  patient,  is  undoubtedly  of  some  service. 

The  expansion  of  lung  is  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  tem- 
porary  residence  in  moderately  high  altitudes.  I  have  had  opportunity 
in  several  instances  to  note  the  excellent  results  obtained  among  casea 
sent  to  Colorado  for  this  purpose. 


CHAPTER  LV 
PNEUMOTHORAX 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs. — The  pathologic  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs,  are  found  to  differ  materially 
in  the  various  forms  of  pneumothorax.  In  like  manner  essential  differ- 
ences of  treatment  are  indicated  according  to  the  particular  type  of  the 
disease.  A  discussion  of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  this  somewhat  frequent  complication  of  consumption 
should  include,  therefore,  a  separate  consideration  of  the  open,  closed, 
and  valvular  varieties.  In  pneumothorax  among  tuberculous  cases, 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  is  effected  by  perforation 
of  the  visceral  pleura,  as  the  result  of  an  underlying  pulmonary  cavity 
or  subpleural  caseous  focus.  Other  ways  in  which  air  may  enter  the 
pleural  cavity  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  pulmonary  invalids.  The 
symptoms  and  signs  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  changed  intra- 
thoracic relations,  which  vary  in  degree  according  to  the  antecedent 
pathologic  conditions.  Further,  the  clinical  manifestations  and  treat- 
ment are  modified  by  the  amount  of  air  present  in  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  by  certain  mechanic  conditions  influencing  the  degree  of  positive 
intrathoracic  pressure.  Thus  the  character  and  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms vary  according  as  the  air  passes  in  and  out  with  each  respiratory 
act.  remains  in  a  closed  chamber,  or,  through  a  valvular  action  at  the 
point  of  perforation,  is  pumped  into  the  cavity  with  each  inspiration. 
In  ordinary  cases  of  complete  pneumothorax  occurring  without  previ- 
ous pleuritic  adhesions  the  cardiac  and  respiratory  embarrassment  is 
extreme  and  the  physical  signs  exceptionally  well  defined.  Among  pul- 
monary invalids,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  previous  anatomic  change 
in  the  pulmonary  and  pleural  tissues,  varying  amounts  of  air  may  enter 
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the  pleural  cavity  and  produce  essential  differences  in  the  clinical 
picture. 

In  partial  or  circumscribed  pneumothorax  the  non-^xistenee  ol 
typical  symptoms  and  signs  frequently  leads  to  grievous  errors  in  ciiagno- 
sis.  The  classic  symptoms  of  general  pneumothorax  are  of  surlkn 
development,  consisting  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  side,  extreme  d)*^ 
nea.  cyanosis,  and  collapse.  In  addition  to  the  agonizing:  pain  and sease 
of  impending  j^uffocation  there  is  often  experienced  keen  mental  anguish. 
which  is  reflected  in  the  facial  expression,  the  features  being  piorheti 
and  drawn.  The  teniperat ui-e  in  such  cases  is  almost  always  subnoraial 
at  first,  hut  may  rise  subsequently;  The  pulse,  though  usually  regarded 
at  such  times  as  very  feeble,  extremely  rapid,  and  thready  in  charajcter, 
does  not  id  ways  conform  to  this  des<;ription.  I  have  oliserved  sevenj 
invalids  exhibiting  extreme  dyspnea,  yet  mth  the  pulse  but  slightl}' 
afTected, 

Some  years  ago  I  saw,  in  consultation,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sewill, 
a  case  of  complete  pneumothorax  in  which  all  the  symptoms  mt 
the  slow  and  regular  pulse  suggested  immediate  dissolution.  The 
patient,  who  had  assumed  the  sitting  posture  in  bed,  was  supported 
upon  each  sitle  by  an  attendant  and  was  rocking  to  and  fro»  mowuM 
and  screaming  as  much  as  his  labored  and  frequent  respirations  would 
permit.  There  were  pronounced  cyanasis  and  excessive  dyspnea.  A 
provisional  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax,  which  was  entertained  on  tlie 
gcore  of  the  abrupt  onset  and  urgent  s^miptoms,  was  verified  upon  exajni- 
nation,  and  the  patient  relieved  for  the  time  lieing  by  aspiration. 

The  development  of  pneumothorax  frequently  accompanies  mm^ 
ually  severe  spells  of  cough  or  sudden  exertion.  1  have  obser^tnl  lU 
occurrence  several  times  in  connection  with  the  lifting  of  heavy  olija^ts 
and  in  two  instances  as  a  result  of  rising  upon  the  toes  and  slieiehini 
the  arm  to  reach  a  chandelier* 

In  contradistinction  to  the  sudden  terrif\Hng  onset  with  pain.  Tjiciita 
anguish,  air-hunger,  and  varying  degrees  of  collapse  following  ieveP 
cough  or  other  obvious  cause,  pneumothorax  mwj  develop  in  pvImeraX 
invalkh  and  l>e  entirely  devoid  of  clinical  symptoms  and  without  visU' 
explanation.  The  absence  of  initial  symptoms  doe^  not  suggest  tb 
necessity  of  physical  exploration,  and  the  condition  often  remain 
unsuspected  until  mcognized  at  the  time  of  a  sutisequent  examinatiort 
I  have  discovej'ed  instances  of  pneumothorax  several  weeks  after  a  <*are! 
ful  chest  examination,  no  intercurring  symptoms  of  note  having  super 
vened.  In  a  few  cases  it  i level oj>ed  without  symptoms  or  app&rrn 
cause,  the  patient  l)eing  constantly  in  the  recumbent  position. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  male  patient,  whose  cheM  w*as  examine 
mth  negative  re^idt  as  i*egards  pneumothorax  two  da\'s  before  going  t 
bed  for  an  acute  tonsillitis.  One  week  later,  before  permitting  him  1 
arise ^  the  lungs  were  examined,  and  a  well-defined  pneumothorax  wj 
found.  A  patient,  shortly  before  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  disclose 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  an  existing  pneumothorax,  but  se\Tr 
days  after  subsidence  of  the  bleeding  this  condition  was  di^overe- 
This  seems  all  the  more  remarkal>le  in  view  of  the  fact  that  morph 
was  freely  administered  and  a  slow  respiration  rate  maintained  througl 
out  the  illness.  This  case  was  especially  interesting  and  instructi^ 
because  of  the  previous  existence  of  fibrous  tissue  contraction  pulUi 
the  heart  appreciably  to  the  left,  upon  which  side  the  pneumothon 
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took  place,    TlflRiHtiltecl  the  anomalous  presence  of  a  well-defined 
pntumothorax  with  heart  displaced  toward  the  affected  side. 

All  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  clinical  manifestations 
of  pneuraothorax  in  some  cases  is  the  mild  initial  disturbance,  with  a 
eontinuous  increase  in  severity,  even  to  the  point  of  suffocation  and 
'death,  unless  relieved  by  aspiration.  This  sequence  of  urgent  symp- 
hm  following  an  apparently  benign  onset  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  air 
ttirough  a  perforation  of  minufe  sizef  with,  however,  a  progressive  gradual 
airumulation.  Upon  inspiration  Init  a  slight  amount  of  air  is  admitted 
tiiNJUgh  a  patulous  opening,  while  on  account  of  its  immediate  closure 
the  air  is  un  able  t  o  escape  d  u  r  i  ng  e  X  pi  la  1 10  n  *  T  h  e  sy  m  p  t  o  ms  may  r  api  dly 
or  slowly  increase  in  severity  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  air  enter- 
ing the  cavity  with  each  respirator}^  act.  Whether  this  difference  in  the 
iim  of  development  of  distressing  symptoms  is  due  entirely  to  the  size 
of  ttie  perforation  or  in  part  to  the  degree  of  valvular  competency  is 
diffieult  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  cases 
of  valvular  pneumothorax  exhibit  an  extreme  variation  in  the  onset 
of  desperate  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  their  recurrence  following  aspir* 
UmtL.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  average  patient  develops  a 
^os&  of  urgent  air-himger  in  two  or  three  hours  after  the  immense 
i^iief  afforded  by  aspiration.  I  have,  however,  seen  invalids  lapse  into 
their  previous  impending  suffocation  before  the  expiration  of  one-half 
^oiir subsequent  to  removal  of  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  two  patients 
'^ve  recently  been  observe<i  in  whom  the  entrance  of  air  with  each 
j^'Jpimtion  was  so  slight  that  the  recurring  symptoms  were  delayed  for 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  aspiration. 

The  physical  signs  of  pneumothorax  in  pulmonary  invalids  must 
Vary  within  wide  limits,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  condition  and  the 
P^^uUar  t\T>e  present  in  individual  cases.     It  should  not  be  imagined 
that  paeumothorax  must  invariably  exhibit  such  typical  signs  as  bulging 
^l  the  rib-spaces,  complete  immobility  of  side,  resounding  tympany, 
^location  of  organs,  and  amphoric  or  cavernous  respiration.     Such  a 
P'Oup  of  physical  signs  should  be  understood  to  apply  solely  to  cases  of 
^Qiplete  pneumothorax.     In  such  cases  thei'e  may  be  impaired  mobility 
^}  the  affected  side,  which  is  compensated  for  by  an  exaggerated  excur- 
sion of  the  other.     Bulging  of  the  rib~si:>aces  is  by  no  means  constant, 
although  occasionally  present*     The   vocal   fremitus,  which  is  often 
^^^cribed  as  much  diminished  or  absent  over  the  affected  side?  may 
^^jen  5^  somewhat  intensified  when  there  is  a  free  communication  with 
^bronchial  tube.     In  closed  or  valvular  forms  of  pneumothorax^  how- 
^r^  the  voc^l  resonance  and  fremitus  are  diminished  very  considerably. 
The  percussion-note  varies  materially  in  accordance  with  the  form 
^  Pneumothorax  and  the  quantity  of  contained  air.     In  the  open  variety 
^^  tfisonance  is  usually  tympaniUc  or  amphoric ,  although  the  cracked- 
Y^^  Sound  is  sometimes  recognized,  as  well  as  Wintrich'S  change  of  pitch, 
J  ^  Cases  of  closed  or  valvular  pneumothorax  the  tympanitic  resonance 
_^  Us\iaj|y  pronouncedt  but  may  lie  muffled  in  character,  and  the  pitch 
piore  or  less  elevated.     An  excessive  hyper  (listen  lion  of  the  pleural  sac 
J^<*ident  to  the  contained  air  may  give  rise  to  marked  dulness  and  occa- 
on  an  error  of  diagnosis.     I  recollect  an  instructive  case,  seen  ten  years 
^^i  the  patient  coming  under  observation  some  two  weeks  following  an 
jntial  paio  io  the  side,  with  gradually  increasing  shortness  of  breath, 
*iere  ^^  but  little  cough  or  expectoration*     The  fever  was  moderate, 
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and  dyspnea  well  marked.  Examination  of  the  chest  dist'Iosed  pro- 
nounced dulna^s  of  the  entire  left  side,  front  and  back,  with  compleM 
absence  of  respiratory  and  voice-sounds,  save  in  the  extreme  uppei 
portion.  The  heart  was  dislocated  to  the  right.  The  extreme  cluliica 
of  the  left  side>  in  conjunction  with  other  signs,  suggested  clearly  j 
diagnosis  of  lar^e  pleural  effusion,  which  was  indorsed  by  two  con 
sultaiits  preliminary  to  aspiration.  The  condition,  however,  prove<i  I 
be  one  of  simple  valvidar  pneumothorax.  It  is  important  to  emphasin 
in  thiB  connection,  the  posi^ibility  of  dujness  upon  percussion  on  iiccoui 
of  the  extreme  tension  incident  to  intrathoracic  pressure. 

The  auscultatory^  signs  are  also  subject  to  great  variation  in  difieiti 
cases.  In  open  pneumothorax  the  respiration  is  usually  amphoric  i 
cavernous  in  cliaracter.  These  types  of  respiration  cannot  exist  uula 
the  air  passes  freely  in  and  out  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  each  respiratioi 
Under  such  conditions  the  vocal  resonance  is  intensified,  as  in  pulrooimi 
cavities.  R&les  are  sometimes  heard  which  possess  a  distinct  oiinac 
quality.  Metallic  tinkling  occurs  only  when  liquid  as  well  as  air 
present  in  the  pleural  cavity.  This  is  also  true  of  the  succussion  si| 
andtheareaof  movable  flatness,  to  which  allusion  has Ijeen  made- 

In  the  closed  or  valvular  forms  of  pneumothorax  the  breMh-sount 
may  be  suppressed  entirely  or  much  enfeebled,  together  with  thevoe. 
resonance  and  fremitus. 

The  coin  sign  is  of  especial  value  in  open  pneumothorax,  and  consis 
of  the  intensified  echo  transmitted  to  the  ear  of  the  examiner  from  i\ 
tapping  of  one  coin  upon  another  placed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  d 
chest. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumothorax,  simple  as  it  would  appei 
is  nevertiielcss  attended  with  some  difficulty  in  many  cases.  A  corapte 
exploration  of  the  chest  should  be  sufiicient,  as  a  general  rule,  toestal 
lish  an  accurate  diagnosis.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  encounten 
in  recognizing  the  condition  whenever  liquid,  as  well  as  air^  is  present 
the  pleural  cavity,  as  the  signs  of  pneumopyothorax  are  so  characterift 
as  to  preclude  confusion  in  their  interpretation  by  an  experienci 
examiner.  The  signs  especially  pathognomonic  of  pneumopyothon 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  that  condition. 

Cases  of  circumscribed  pneumothorax  are  not  always  susceptik 
of  easy  differentiation  from  pulmonary  ca^ities,  as  these  conditio 
possess  many  physical  signs  in  common.  Among  these  are  the  ca%i 
nous  and  amphoric  types  of  respiration,  although  the  latter  is  mc 
common  in  pneumothorax.  The  cracked-pot  resonance  is  an  inconsta 
sign,  and  is  present  not  infrequently  in  other  conditions.  In  pneun 
thorax  there  is  often  immobility  of  the  side,  with  displacement  of  t 
apex-beat.  The  respiratory  sounds  and  the  vocal  resonance  and  fre 
itus  are  diminished,  both  in  circumscril'ted  pneumothorax  and  oi 
large  pulmonary  cavities,  provided  there  is  no  opportunity  for  fi 
entrance  and  exit  of  air.  If  there  is  open  communication  with  a  b« 
chial  tulje,  however,  there  may  be  noted  in  either  condition  cavemo 
or  amphoric  breathing,  as  well  as  gurgling  rdles  and  pectoriloquy.  Pni 
mothorax  rarely  occurs  in  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  chest,  wh 
pulmonary  cavities  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  lung. 

The  prognosis  in  pulmonary  invalids  varies  according  to  the  genea 
condition,  the  antecedent  pathologic  change,  the  siae  of  the  airK^lianih 
and  the  particular  variety  of  pneumothorax.     Provided  there  is  O 
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an  immediate  fatal  termination,  the  outlook  for  the  patient  must  be 
considered  upon  the  basis  of  the  chronic  pneumothorax.  Patients 
surviving  the  first  few  hours,  or  possibly  a  day,  often  linger  for  several 
weeks  and  may  even  recover  in  some  instances.  The  prognosis  attend- 
ing a  closed  pneumothorax  is  unquestionably  the  most  favorable  of  the 
three  forms.  The  existence  of  this  variety  implies  a  previous  rupture 
of  the  pleura,  which  subsequently  has  completely  closed.  Upon  the  basis 
of  the  physical  signs  alone  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this 
from  the  valvular  type,  although,  as  a  rule,  in  the  closed  variety  there 
is  less  immobility  of  the  side  and  less  bulging,  while  the  symptoms  are 
usually  not  urgent.  The  prognostic  influence  of  this  form  of  pneumo- 
thorax upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  necessarily  unfavorable.  The 
chief  danger  lies  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for  secondary  infection 
through  the  entrance  of  microorganisms  before  healing  of  the  perfora- 
tion. There  is  at  times  an  apparent  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  infection,  as  a  result  of  the  pulmonary  compression,  the 
expectoration  and  cough  often  being  materially  lessened.  If  the  pneumo- 
thorax is  not  complete,  there  is  but  slight  cardiac  or  respiratory  embar- 
rassment. Gain  in  weight  and  disappearance  of  fever  sometimes  attend 
moderate  compression  of  lung.  In  many  cases  the  air  is  absorbed 
gradually,  after  which  an  advancing  expansion  of  the  lung  takes  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  open  pneumothorax,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  transformed  without  delay  into  a  pneumopyothorax  by  the  entrance 
of  bacteria.  The  prognosis  of  these  cases  varies,  as  in  empyema,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  infection  and  the  resulting  influence  upon  the 
general  health.  In  addition  to  the  paroxysmal  cough,  with  copious 
morning  and  evening  expectoration,  symptoms  of  profound  systemic 
infection  may  supervene.  In  this  event  the  patient  exhibits  chills  and 
sharp  daily  exacerbations  of  temperature,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
fuse sweats.  The  future  of  these  consumptives  is  fraught  with  great 
danger,  but  the  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Some,  under  prompt 
surgical  management,  finally  achieve  recovery,  and  others  secure  a  pro- 
longed lease  of  life,  although  succumbing  eventually. 

The  valvular  form  of  pneumothorax  is  the  least  favorable  of  all 
varieties.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  urgent,  the  sufferings  severe, 
the  dyspnea  intense,  and  the  danger  imminent.  The  immediate  outlook 
for  the  patient  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  therapeutic 
management.  Stimulation,  although  clearly  indicated,  is  of  but  trifling 
value  in  comparison  with  the  vast  importance  attached  to  the  relief  of 
the  intrathoracic  distention  by  removal  of  the  contained  air.  Often  the 
respite  afforded  by  aspiration  is  of  but  a  few  hours'  duration,  and 
although  this  may  be  repeated  at  intervals,  the  patient  is  saved  merely 
from  an  initial  collapse.  A  certain  number  of  cases,  no  matter  how 
desperate  the  situation,  finally  recover  through  prompt  and  repeated 
aspiration  accompanied  by  heroic  stimulation.  An  eventual  disappear- 
ance of  the  pneumothorax  may  take  place  in  a  few  instances,  as  will  be 
shown  by  the  citation  of  an  illustrative  case.  At  best  the  prognosis  is 
exceedingly  grave. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  simple  pneumothorax  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  If  extreme,  the 
early  medicinal  treatment  consists  of  excessive  stimulation  and  the 
hypodermic  administration  of  morphin.  The  latter  is  often  of  the 
utmost  value,  and  in  many  cases  transcends  in  importance  all  other 
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remedial  efforts,  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  ixi|ected  subcui 
ously  will  often  mitigate  to  a  marked  extent  the  severity  of  the  sfm] 
toms.  As  cartliac  and  respiratory  j^timularits,  strj^chnin  and  atropm  %. 
reeommendeci,  together  with  free  inhalations  of  oxygen.  The  urgency 
the  condition  in  acute  general  pneumothorax  represents  one  of  the  fi 
occasions  when  oxygen  is  peculiarly  efficacious*  The  intiications  f 
treatment  point  solely  to  general  measures,  as  morphin.  stimulatic 
and  oxygen.  In  open  cases  the  effoiis  uf  the  physician  must  l3e  co 
fined  to  the  relief  of  pain  and  general  stimulation,  until  opportuoi 
has  been  affortled  for  the  adaptation  of  the  damaged  respiratory  appi 
atus  to  the  functionat  needs  of  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  a  clo,sed  pneumothorax  should  relate  i^  the  avd 
ance  of  a  renewed  perforation,  which  would  expose  the  patient  lotbecti 
ger  of  secondary  infection.  Absolute  quiet  should  Ix^  enjoined  fori  cc 
siderable  time,  lest  by  some  sudden  untoward  niovenieiit  rupture  oft 
pleura  may  result.  Cough  must  l)e  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  * 
this  end  opiates  are  sometimes  indicated  for  the  tinm  being,  to  meett 
requirements  of  individual  cases.  If  the  cough  is  especially  severe, 
is  good  practice  to  strap  the  chest  with  adhesive  plaster  in  order 
restrict,  as  much  as  possible,  the  movement  of  the  affected  side.  Afl 
several  weeks'  tlelay  it  may  Ixs  permissible  to  withdra%v  a  small  porti 
of  air  under  very  gentle  negative  pressure-  This  procedure*  howevi 
is  not  to  l>e  commended  in  general,  as  even  if  carefully  practised  ii  m 
sometimes  result  in  reoi>emng  the  visceral  pleura. 

In  acute  valvular  eases  relief,  as  a  rule,  is  secured  only  through  t 
performance  of  aspiration,  and  is  almost  instantaneous  with  the  nil 
drawal  of  air.  This  is  imperatively  indicatetl  as  soon  as  the  symploi 
become  at  all  uj'gent.  There  is  no  conventional  point  of  puncture 
he  recommended.  The  essential  consideration  is  to  enter  the  a 
chamber,  the  limits  of  which  are  determined  by  the  physical  signs.  T 
same  pitscautionary  measures  should  l>e  observed  as  \Wlh  aspirati 
of  the  fluid  in  pleural  effusions,  in  wHiich  event  no  bad  results  atie 
repeated  withdrawal  of  the  air.  If  a  considerable  time  elapses  ad 
aspiration  lief  ore  the  reappearance  of  dangerous  symptoms,  the  indi< 
tions  point  to  its  repetition  rather  than  to  more  radical  measure?- 
occa:?ionally  happens  that  a  few^  judiciously  interspaceil  aspirations  i 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  during  the  period  of  extreme  urgency,  Vm 
exhibiting  a  speedy  recurrence  of  fdarming  s\Tnptoms  following  aspi 
tion  demand  a  free  oj^ening  through  the  che^t-wall  into  the  pleu 
cavity.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  such  cases  to  insert  a  large-sized  trocar  a 
cannula.  The  trocar  is  withdrawn  and  the  cannula  Is  fastened  to  1 
chest-wall  by  plaster,  and  covered  lightly  with  an  liseptic  dressing,  whi 
is  frequently  changed.  This  method  of  treatment  is  attendeti  b\ 
pronounceil  egress  of  air  from  the  chest  with  each  expiration,  and 
many  cases  is  instrumental .  in  affording  i-elief  from  most  tlistreaai 
symptoms.  It  is  the  treatment  jtar  exeeUeTice  for  desperate  cases,  a 
will  occasionally  enable  the  invalid  to  secure  an  adaptation  to  the  t% 
cally  changed  respirators^  condition.  At  this  time  the  free  u^  ol^ 
gen  as  in  initiid  open  pneumothorax  is  of  substantial  aid. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  principles  of  treatment  BippU 
to  extreme  conditions  the  following  cav^e  is  of  especial  interest,  an^ 
illustrates  the  not  infrequent  slowness  of  onset. 

In  the  summer  of  1905  a  young  man  mth  advanced  pulnKiai 
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tuberculosis  was  sojourning  \dth  his  parents  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
ratlo.  la  a  point  far  reniovetl  from  railroad  uommiinkation.      After 
aeveral  day^  of  indisposition,  i>hortne3S  of  breath  was  noted,  together 
tith  moderate  pain  in  the  left  side  and  conspicuous  aggravatioii  of 
cough.    This   was  frequent,   distressing,    murkctdy   puroxysmaL   and 
anatteaded  by  expectoration.     The  transition  from  an  amiable,  gentle 
disposition  to  extreme  irritability  w^aa  a  noticeable  feature.     Dyspnea, 
pain,  and  the  nervous  disturbance  pro^essivety  increased  during  the 
next  few  days.     In  response  to  an  urgent  summons  1  found  the  patient 
Jift^r  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve  horn's  in  e^^trctnis  by  mason  of  a  per- 
kvily  ijeftned  valvular  pneumothorax.    The  relief  afforded  by  aspiration 
w;is  almost   instantaneous,  but  this   was  again  required  after  twelve 
hours.     Aspiration  was  employed  at  intor^^ala  of  four  or  five  hours 
(liihrig  the  ensumg  two  days,  and  afforded  in  each  insstance  a  great 
mtiisurie  of  relief.     The  patient,  however^  l:)ecame  much  exhausted  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  positive  intrathoracic  air-pressure,  and  his 
BuSeriiij^  were  almost  beyond  endurance.     The  nervous  control  was 
entirdy  lost,  and  the  condition  Ijecame  almost  maniacal.     During  a 
period  of  two  hours  the  pulse  entirely  disappeared,  the  skin  being  bathed 
^th  cold  perspiration.     Cyanosis  was  intense,  and  death  was  imminent. 
Afraiusi  the  protests  of  the  pai-ents,  who  demanded  that  his  sufferingg 
^takl  be  permitted  to  ee-ase,  I  resorted  to  an  unusual  degree  of  stimu- 
uktkm  with  strychnin,  a  tropin,  and  subcutaneous  sidt  solution  and 
^e  a  free  opening  into  the  pleural  canity.     A  large  trocar  and  can- 
nula were  inserted  between  the  third  and  fourth  rii>s  in  the  anterior 
^'Eillary  line.   The  trocar  was  removed,  and  a  light,  loose  aseptic  dressing 
applied  over  the  cannula.     The  exit  of  air,  which  w^as  attended  by  a  loud 
^i^iQg  noise,  afforded  immediate  relief-     The  cannula  remained  in  place 
w  three  days,  during  which  time  a  perceptible  improvement  was  noted 
^  the  general   condition,  the  respirations,  and  pulse*      It  was  then 
^moved,  but  replaced  upon  the  following  day»  on  account  of  the  renewed 
*fevelopiiient  of  dyspnea  and  cyanosis.     After  several  days  the  cannida 
Wieap^n  removed  without  a  subsequent  reappeai'ance  of  urgent  s}mip- 
^JiLs.    A  we^k  later  a  small  amount  of  air  was  removed  by  gentle  aspir- 
ation, citre  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great  a  negative  pressure  within  the 
pleural  ca\ity.     This  was  repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of  one  or 
two  Weeks.     The  patient  greatly  improved  in  his  general  condition^  and 
^  ^be  end  of  three  months   it    was  impossible   to  rletect    upon    rigid 
P^yBieal  examination  the  slightest  evidence  of  pneumothorax.     I  have 
^'^ftined  from  devoting  space  to  the  enumeration  of  the  physical  signs 
^  ^his  case,  as  they  conformed  closely  to  the  type  described  as  charac- 
^tic  of  such  cases. 

L^^Hiysical    Signs. — When,   in   addition    to    the   air,  liquid   is  also 
iT^^nt  in  the  pleural  cavity,  the  symptoms  common  to  simple  pnenmo- 
^Tax  are  considerably  modified.     The  more  important  differences  in 
^  dimcal  manifestations  relate  to  the  varying  degrees  of  systemic 
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disturbance.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  often  p? 
to  the  exhibition  of  chills,  fever,  sweats,  and  digestive  disorders.  T| 
group  of  symptoms,  though  not  invariably  present  in  pneumopyoihoni 
are  more  frequent  than  in  the  preceding  condition.  Tlie  appetite 
often  impaired,  and  gastric  disturbance  with  constipation  is  commc 
Etlema  of  the  face  may  be  noticeable,  together  with  slight  eyauoj 
There  is  frequently  imparted  a  slight  cyanotie  discoloration  to  the  ffl 
which  in  association  with  pallor  and  edema  produce*^  a  rather  characl 
istic  appearance.  The  entls  of  the  fingers  are  usually  thickened,  h 
laterally  and  anteropostenorly,  and  present  a  peculiar  clubbed  ihaj 
The  cough  is  apt  to  l>e  paroxysmal  and  associated  with  the  perio 
expectoration  of  lar^e  quantities  of  purulent  sputum.  Tliis  is  especti 
noticeable  in  the  morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  upon  stooping  o' 
or  lying  down  during  the  day.  These  patients  usually  sleep  ujwti  1 
back,  though  aometimei*  upon  the  affected  side.  Turning  to  the  op[ 
site  side  may  l>e  accompanied  liy  tiie  expuh  ion  of  eonsideral>le  exp 
toration.  When  the  condition  is  essentially  a  chronic  process,  id  ' 
absence  of  systemic  infection  there  may  be  lacking  any  rational  «yt 
toms  to  suggest  its  presence. 

The  physical  signs,  however,  are  sstrikingly  characteristic »  althoi 
frequently  unrecognized.  While  the  presence  of  air  is  often  detec 
upon  examination,  the  liquids  if  occurriJig  oidy  in  moderate  amau 
is  not  infrequently  overlooked.  In  pneumopyothorax  the  upper  ta 
of  the  fluid  conforms  strictly  to  a  horizontal  plane,  and  being  contail 
at  the  extreme  ba.se  of  the  tiiorax,  may  escape  notice  if  a  call 
physical  investigation  is  not  made  at  this  point.  By  comparing  1 
lower  boundaries  of  percussion  resonance  on  the  two  sides  there  sbo 
be  no  ilifficulty  in  recognizing  an  area  of  flatness.  Tlie  disparity  belwi 
these  corresponding  regions  upon  percussion  is  emphasized  by  the  Ul 
development  of  emphysema  upon  the  opposite  side,  etili  further  lot! 
ing  its  resonant  l>order.  In  contradistinction  to  tlie  curved  line 
dulness  incident  to  pleural  effusions  the  upper  boundary  of  percu^ 
flatness  in  pneumopyothorax  is  always  perjecifjf  straight  and  horimni 
A  striking  corroborative  percussion  sign  is  the  marked  variation  in  I 
level  of  flatness,  with  a  con-esponding  change  in  the  position  of  ' 
patient.  The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  combined  in  the  pleural  caii 
is  the  only  condition  permitting  a  pronounced  change  in  the  upper  Ifl 
of  percussion  flatness.  This  is  a  physical  sign  of  the  utmost  imf 
tance,  and  may  be  regarded  iis  distinctly  pathognomonic  of  paeui 
pyo  thorax. 

The  aiuicidUilory  signs  are  not  appreciably  different  from  thoei 
simple  pneumothorax,  save  that  the  breath- and  voice-sou nets  are  din 
ished  or  absent  lielow  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Metallic  tinkling,  as  | 
\iously  desf  ribed,  may  be  recognized,  and  is  strongly  suggestii^ 
pneumopyotliorax,  although  occasional!}^  heard  in  the  presence  of  li 
pulmonary  cavities  containing  liquid.  A  feature  of  great  import  is 
succussion  splash  elicited  by  shaking  the  body  quicklj^  with  one  ail 
direct  apposition  to  the  chest. 

The  treatment  of  pneumopyothorax  among  consumptives  in 
absence  of  well-defined  septic  manifestations  consists  of  a  rigid  adi 
ence  to  the  '*laissez  fairf''  policy.     Sometimes  the  indicationB  \4 
to  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  reason  of  its  mechanic  effect  and 
degree  of  septic  absorption.    Occasional  aspiration  is  the  most  ec 
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tive  me^Ds  of  emptying  the  csvity^  and  in  some  oases  this  measure  Ib 
M  that  is  reciuired.  Excellent  results  may  attend  tiie  employment  of 
sipbon  drainage.  A  trocar  with  cannula  is  inserted  between  the  ril>s, 
tbe  trocar  removed,  and  a  tightly  fitting  rubber  tulje  inserted  through 
tbe  cannula.  This  is  subsequently  withdrawn  over  the  tube*  which  is 
left  protruding  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  is 
psmi  through  the  cork  of  a  bottler  which  may  l^e  carried  in  the  pocket 
iDd  emptied  at  intervals  during  the  tlay.  The  flow  is  controlled  by 
damps  upon  the  tube.  I  have  known  of  several  cases  in  which  this 
pn)cedure  has  produced  highly  satisfactory  results.  If  this  expedient 
ia  found  impracticable,  or  insufficient  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
ti^t  sj^mptoms,  recourse  must  be  taken  to  an  operation  which,  to 
thijdflss  of  cases,  is  often  of  direful  import,  t.  e.,  the  permanent  opening 
of  the  pleural  cavity.  From  my  observation  it  would  almost  seem  that 
for  these  unfortunates  the  classic  inscription  of  Dante  should  be  changed 
to  "Abandon  hof^e  all  ye  who  are  entered  here/'  The  thoroughly 
collapsed  and  atelectatic  lung  is  usually  bound  down  by  firm  adhesions, 
pBecluding  all  pros^i^ect  of  its  ever  expanding  without  removal  of  the 
viat^eiil  pleura,  and  even  then  to  a  limited  extent.  Thei"e  begins  at 
once  the  period  of  interminaljle  suppuration  and  drainage*  the  none 
too  cheerful  prospect  of  repeated  rib  resections*  after  the  manner  of 
I-3tlander  or  Schede.  decortication  of  lung,  as  introduced  by  Delorme 
«sd  Fowler,  or  discission  of  pleura,  as  devised  and  practised  by 
^^^UBoholT.  The  shock  attending  these  major  operations^  the  subse- 
^^mt  suffering,  the  disappointment  incident  to  non-healing  wounds, 
the  inevitable  exhaustion,  and  the  frequent  amyloid  change  jointly  con- 

I'^ituieconsideratioiLSof  sufficient  import  to  furnish  grounds  for  reason- 
j*We  hesitation  in  advising  these  mutilative  procedures.  Judging  solely 
mtjx  a  t'oasiilerable  experience  with  these  cases*  the  conclusion  is  reached 
f'^t  the  results  at  best  are  likely  to  he  unsatisfactory^  although  in  some 
^tances  a  prolonged  respite  is  offered  to  the  unfortunate  consumptive* 
"erh^ps  a  few  years  of  this  existence  is  preferable  to  an  earlier  death, 
*^d  affords  a  justification  for  the  operation  in  selected  cases. 

The  dictum  laid  down  by  some  authors  that  pyopneumothorax 

developing  among  consumptives,  regardless  of  olher  consider al ions,  con* 

^''iUndicates  the  adoption  of  radical  niettsures  is  unquestionably  errone- 

^^^'^    In  the  presence  of  sepsis,  chills,  fever*  and  sweating,  the  indications 

.  **  immediate  removal  of  the  pus  hy  means  of  a  permanent  opening. 

^Jto  the  pleural  cavity  are  equally  imperative  as  with  the  non4ul>ercu- 

I^Us.     j^fy  matter  how  great  the  extremity,  the  pulmonary  invalid  is 

K«« titled  to  the  same  prompt  measurefis  of  relief  as  the  non-consumptive. 

„    ^iist  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  a 

inj^^^  determining  factor  in  a  choice  of  the  precise  method  of  surgical 

^    ^*^^rence.     Even  in  highly  desperate  conditions  with  extreme  phy- 

«c^^    debility  and  pronounced  evidence  of  sepsis,  aspiration  alone  is 

iQ    ^^•^ly  ever  sufficient.     In  such  cases  thoracotomy  is  more  efficacious 

^g  ^   tneans  of  prolonging  life  and  promoting  recovery,  and  also  is  quite 

r^^^^^y  performed  even  without  the  employment  of  anesthesia.     The 


'to 


^'^ition  consists  of  the  introduction  of  a  large  trocar  and  cannula 


the  chest- wall,  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  trocar  and  the 


*^tion  of  either  the  cannula  or  of  a  short  rubber  tube  over  which 

Cannula  is  withdraw^n.     Care  should  Ije  taken  that  the  end  of  the 

ii  not  inserted  too  far  within  the  pleural  cavity*    Continued  drain- 


^ 


age  by  this  method  is  usually  unsatisfactory^  as  the  narrow 
prevent  more  than  a  Rmall  opening.  The  tube  is  very  likely  to  becom 
occluded  by  obstructive  coaguk  of  pus,  blood ♦  or  lymph*  MfTieD 
thei^efore^  the  prompt  removal  of  pus  is  demanded  in  profoundly  septi 
cases,  single  rib  reseetion  should  be  performed  no  matter  how  de-sper:it 
the  contlition.  This  procedure  conserves  the  interests  of  the  pulim' 
both  as  regards  the  ininie<.liate  present  antl  the  not  too  remote  futiin 
All  cases  permittLng  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic  should  he  sul 
jected  to  single  rib  resection  in  preference  to  aspiration  or  pynftup 
but  the  inadvisability  of  an  anesthetic  should  not  always  be  coi 
strtied  as  an  argument  against  the  more  radical  oi>eration,  Tim  ma 
be  performed  by  a  skilful  surgeon  in  an  exceedingly  short  time  wiltoi 
general  anesthesia,  as  I  have  been  permitted  to  observe  upon  repeak 
occasions.  In  desperate  cases  thorough  preliminary  cocairuEattoa  i 
the  soft  parts  renders  the'  incision  down  to  the  rilj  perfectly  paiolffl 
After  denudation  of  the  periosteum  the  rib  may  be  quickly  resects 
either  without  anesthetic  or  with  the  patient  under  the  influence  < 
aomnoform.  By  the  use  of  this  anesthetic  Dr,  Powers  ha-s  recent] 
resected  the  rib  of  one  of  my  patients  who  was  apparently  moribund 
The  preliminary  incision  was  i-endered  painless  by  the  use  of  oocai 
while  the  entire  period  of  somnoform  anesthesia  was  less  than  half 
minute.  Before  the  discover^*^  of  somnoform  I  performed  rib  reseclic 
with  cocain  in  a  very  extreme  case  unsuited  for  general  anesthesi 
The  operation  was  undertaken  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  conditioa 
the  patient  was  such  as  almost  to  demand  non-interference*  His  su 
sequent  general  improvement  was  remarkable  until  the  developmeJ 
of  amyloid  after  several  years.  Multiple  rib  resection*  derortirhtii 
of  lung,  and  discission  of  pleura  are  permissible  only  in  selected  caise 
months  after  the  preliminary  oi>ening  into  the  pleural  cavity*  Ii  is  ( 
the  utmost  importance  that  such  operations  i3e  deferred  until  long  tt(l< 
the  initial  evacuation  of  pus*  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  usuali 
such  at  the  time  of  the  initial  rib  resection  as  to  render  the  ca 
inoperable  as  regards  the  major  operations.  With  the  i-emova!  of  pi 
and  the  maintenance  of  continuous  drainage  an  entire  disappearance 
^stemic  infection  often  takes  place.  Opportimity  Is  thus  afforded  f 
gain  in  strength  and,  above  all,  in  nutrition,  the  value  of  which  in  mi' 
cases  cannot  l>e  overestimated.  After  a  delay  of  several  months  t 
patient  is  enabled  to  undergo  the  shock  of  a  severer  operation.  Eadi< 
surgical  interference^  which  may  lie  unworthy  of  consideration  at  t 
time  of  the  initial  pus  evacuation,  may  be  attended  by  marked  bene 
six  months  later* 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  patient  with  pneumopyothorax  upon  who 
at  my  request,  Dr,  Powers  performed  a  single  rib  resection  four  ye: 
ago,  and  who  almost  succumbed  from  tlie  effects  of  the  preliminsi 
operation.  The  capacity  of  the  pleural  ca^^ty  shortly  after  the  ojie 
tion,  ixB  determined  by  the  introduction  of  normal  salt  solution,  v 
64  ounces.  In  spite  of  perfect  drainage  and  daily  irrigation  a  persist] 
temperature  of  septic  type  was  observed  during  a  period  of  five  mom 
The  infection  was  distinctly  staphylococcic  in  character*  and  was  §b 
ciated  with  a  profound  purpura  hemorrhagica.  Hemorrhages  tc 
place  from  the  mouth,  nose,  throat,  gums,  and  intestines,  witli  the  f 
mation  of  petechia  under  the  skin*  About  two  months  following;  the  fi 
operation,  in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  poor  general  condition,  a  lai 
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counteropening  was  made  in  the  chest-wall.  Despite  perfect  drainage, 
secured  by  the  daily  passing  of  sterile  gauze  from  one  opening  to  the  other, 
there  ensued  no  resulting  improvement.  During  the  following  three 
months  there  occurred  morning  remissions,  with  sharp  evening  exacerba- 
tions of  temperature,  with  daUy  chills  and  sweats.  There  was  marked 
emaciation,  with  weak  and  extremely  rapid  pulse.  At  this  time  I  decided 
to  substitute  iodoform  gauze  for  that  previously  used.  This  was  drawn 
from  one  opening  to  the  other  and  the  pleural  cavity  freely  packed.  The 
temperature  receded  to  normal  upon  the  second  day,  and  remained  so  for 
ten  days.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misconception  as  to  the  effect  of  the  iodo- 
form, I  reverted  once  more  to  the  use  of  the  sterile  gauze.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  elevation  of  temperature,  which  persisted  several 
days  and  receded  at  once  upon  a  return  to  the  iodoform  pack.  It  is,  of 
course,  recognized  that  a  single  case  of  this  kind  must  not  be  accepted  as 
establishing  a  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  iodoform  pack.     Improvement  was  progressive  and  rapid 


Fig.  107. — ^BCarked  unilateral  deformity  foUowine  Schede  operation  for  pneumopvothorax.     Note 
lower  edge  of  lung  upon  the  right  side.     Compare  with  figures  75  and  76. 

from  this  time.  Nine  months  after  the  rib  resection  the  patient,  having 
gained  thirty-five  pounds  in  weight,  a  Schede  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Powers,  which  reduced  the  capacity  of  the  pleural  cavity  to  four 
ounces.  The  patient  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  the  discharge  being 
almost  nil  and  the  cavity  holding  but  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  salt 
solution.  Figs.  107,  108,  and  109  are  of  interest  in  showing  the  amount 
of  deformity  resulting  from  the  multiple  rib  resection  to  effect  an  obliter- 
ation of  the  pus-secreting  cavity.  This  would  have  been  completely  out 
of  the  question  as  an  early  operation. 

The  extent  of  the  operation  must  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
cavity  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  operation  is  rarely  demanded 
in  children  on  account  of  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  thorax.  Among 
adults,  however,  the  rigidity  of  the  chest-wall  presents  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  obliteration  of  the  suppurating  space,  and  in  the  absence 
of  lung  expansion  the  resection  of  ribs  becomes  the  only  rational  pro- 
cedure.    The  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the  bony  thorax  permits  the 
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apposition  and  cicatrization  of  granulating  surfaces.      It  is  scarcely 
pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 


Fig.  108. — Same  patient  as  Fig.  107,  showing  the  lower  edro  of  tne  lung  in  front  and  the  swinging 
of  the  sternum  toward  the  unaffected  side. 

comparative  merits  of  the  Estlander  or  the  Schede  operation,  or  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  technic. 

Decortication  of  the  lung,  as  introduced  by  Delorm*^,  consists  of  the 
removal  of  the  visceral  pleura  from  the  lower  half  of  the  collapsed  and 


Fig.  109. — Photograph  of  name  patient  as  Figs.  107  and  108.  showing  extensive  oicatriiation,  site 
of  remaining  sinus,  and  also  boundary  of  lung  in  the  lateral  region. 

atelectatic  lung,  which  permits,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  its  sub- 
sequent expansion.     This  operation  has  been  found  to  be  much  safer 
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and  more  easily  performed  than  the  attempted  removal  of  adhesions 
between  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
practised  in  connection  with  Schede's  multiple  rib  resection,  in  which 
event  the  skin-flap  coalesces  and  cicatrizes  with  the  denuded  lung.  In 
other  cases  a  trap-door  operation  is  performed,  which  includes  the  lifting 
of  a  portion  of  the  chest-wall,  permitting  free  access  to  the  collapsed 
lung  and  the  denudation  of  its  pleura.  Subsequently  the  trap-door  is 
replaced  and  provision  made  for  adequate  drainage. 

Discission  of  the  pleura  was  devised  and  performed  by  Ransohoff, 
and  has  yielded  fairly  satisfactory  results.  This  procedure  consists  of 
free  incisions  of  the  pleura  carried  downward  to  the  lung  proper. 


SECTION   III 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Pericardium  and  Peritoneum 


CHAPTER  LVII 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

Etiologic  and  Pathologic  Data. — This  condition,  on  account  of  its 
relative  infrequency,  is  of  much  less  importance  than  tuberculosis  of 
the  pleura  or  peritoneum.  It  is,  however,  considerably  more  common 
than  generally  supposed.  The  clinical  evidences  of  tuberculous  involve- 
ment of  the  pericardium  are  exceedingly  obscure. 

The  position  and  size  of  the  heart  may  be  outlined  with  reasonable 
accuracy  during  life  by  a  skilful  examiner,  and  the  results  confirmed  or 
modified  by  x-ray  examination,  but  the  only  reliable  data  as  to  the  fre- 
quency and  nature  of  the  pericardial  complications  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis are  furnished  by  autopsy  findings.  To  be  of  definite  value  it  is 
obvious  that  the  postmortem  study  should  be  conducted  by  a  trained 
pathologist,  and  embrace  a  large  number  of  autopsies  upon  tuberculous 
subjects.  Only  by  means  of  such  investigations  are  there  afforded  cor- 
rect conceptions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  condition. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Phipps  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Tuberculosis  there  were  conducted  148  autopsies,  88  of 
which  were  performed  in  the  first  year.  Of  the  88  autopsies,  there  was 
but  1  case  of  typical  miliary  tuberculosis  with  pericardial  involvement. 
There  were,  however,  3  cases  out  of  the  143  autopsies  during  the  two 
years.  Of  the  total  number,  there  were  reported  3  cases  of  local  peri- 
cardial adhesions,  1  instance  of  general  pericardial  adhesion,  1  of  thick- 
ened pericardium,  and  8  of  total  obliteration  of  the  pericardium.  Only 
1  case  of  acute  serous  pericarditis  was  found.  Evidence  of  pericardial 
involvement  of  some  kind  was  obtained  in  18  cases  out  of  143,  including 
both  acute  and  chronic  varieties.  Actual  tubercles  were  found  in  only  3 
instances,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  problematic  whether  or  not  the 
other  cases  were  of  actual  tuberculous  origin.     It  must  remain  a  matter 
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of  conjecture  if  the  cases  of  chronic  obliterative  pericarditis  and  tk*^ 
with  local  adhesions  wei'c  directly  occasioned  by  tuljereuloiis  infection. 
It  is  i^easonable  to  belie%^e,  however,  that  nearly  all  low-grt^de  vhmm 
inflammations  of  the  pericariUum  among  pulmonary  invaliils  owe  I  heir 
existence  to  tubercle  deposit.  If  tlie  tuberculous  character  of  nearly  all 
idiopathic  pleurisies  is  admitted,  even  amon^  apparently  non-iubercu- 
lous  subjects,  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  a  similar  involvement  af  tlie 
pericardium  may  occasionally  take  place  among  phthisical  patients. 

The  autopsy  report  with  study  of  heart  lesions  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
was  made  by  Drs-  White  and  Norris. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  recently  issued,  there  is  contained  ^ 
record  of  57  autopsies  conducted  during  the  past  year  upon  phthii^ifiJ 
patients,  with  practically  negative  pericardial  findings-  Thus,  out  oC 
200  autopsies  report eil  in  three  yeai^s,  bi!t  3  cases  of  niijiary  invoh'cmenc^ 
of  the  pericardium  were  found,  anil  8,  or  4  per  cent,,  of  obliterative  peii- 
carditis.  During  the  first  year  Wlut^*  reports  the  latter  contlition  m 
3.4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  recorded,  and  submits  for  comparison  oblit- 
erative pleurisy  of  both  sides  in  4.5  per  cent,  of  cases^the  left  sitie* 
19.5  per  cent.,  and  the  right  in  17  per  cent*  Of  the  pericardial  cases^ 
one  coexisted  with  obliterative  pleurisy  upon  each  side,  one  with  right- 
si  det  I  pleurisy,  and  one  with  general  adhesions  on  both  side^.  No  histo- 
logic investigation  was  made  to  determine  precisely  the  tuberciilous 
origin  of  the  adhesions,  Norris,  in  1904,  collected  statistics  coneeniiiig 
pericardial  involvement  in  1780  autopsies  upon  tuberculous  subjects^ 
and,  exclusive  of  doubtful  cases,  found  pericarditis,  which  was  presuoH 
ably  tuberculous,  to  have  occurred  in  4,6  per  cent. 

.Although  the  pericardium  occupies  a  more  or  less  protected  position 
as  far  as  opportunity  for  secondary  infection  is  concerned,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  tulierculous  involvement  should  supervene  on  account  ot 
the  existence  of  tuljerculous  processes  in  adjacent  structures.  The 
condition  may  originate  from  neighboring  foci  of  infection  in  the  pleura, 
lungs,  mediastinal  glands,  and  from  caries  of  some  part  of  the  bony 
intrathoracic  wall,  notably  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  of  tulierculous  pericarditis 
are  entirely  latent  during  life.  At  times  tiiere  are  present  the  usuil 
manifestations  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  vrithout  distinct  evidence 
of  pericarilial  involvement.  It  may  exist  clinically  as  the  ordinaiy 
acute  form  of  pericarditis,  either  of  the  drj'  variety  or  aeeompanied  hj 
effusion.  Another  group  of  cases  may  be  exjKM'ted  to  exhibit  the  symp- 
toms of  functional  incapacity  associated  with  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy, which  result  in  many  instance's  from  the  existence  of  chronic 
pericanlial  adliesions.  The  two  latter  varieties  ai*e  of  especial  interest, 
one  pertaining  solely  to  an  acute  pericardial  condition,  and  the  other 
relating  to  adherent  pericardium,  with  possible  changes  in  the  siae  and 
position  of  the  heart  and  accompanying  circulatory  disturbance. 

Varieties. — Acute  tuberculous  pericarditis  which  is  likely  to  \n 
overlooked  clinically  may  exist  in  two  forms— the  dry  plastic  variety 
and  the  type  characterized  by  effusion.  The  exudate  may  be  serous, 
serofibrinous,  purulent,  or  hemorrhagic.  The  more  common  form  h  the 
plastic  pericarditis,  which  may  be  unattended  either  by  subjectt^ 
symptoms  or  physical  .^igns.  The  serous  membrane  may  present 
a  dulb  slightly  roughened  appearance,  or  a  shag^",  irregular  fibrinc 
coating.    The  fibrinous  exudation  upon  the  internal  pericardium  va 
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much  in  thickness,  and  successive  layers  of  lymph  sometimes  completely 
cover  the  macroscopic  evidences  of  tubercle  deposit.  The  thickened 
membrane  may  be  infiltrated  with  tiny  yellowish-gray  tubercles,  or 
granulations  may  exist  between  the  layers  which  later  become  confluent. 
Upon  gross  inspection  there  is  often  no  evidence  of  tubercle  deposit, 
but  the  tuberculous  character  of  the  process  may  be  readily  demon- 
strable, despite  a  normal  macroscopic  appearance. 

Symptoms. — ^The  only  subjective  symptom  of  the  acute  plastic 
form  of  tuberculous  pericarditis  is  pain,  and  this  is  not  always  present. 
It  is  rarely  intense,  although  in  exceptional  instances  quite  distressing. 
The  pain  is  usually  referred  either  to  the  precordial  region  or  to  the  tip 
of  the  ensiform  appendix.  It  is  sometimes  sharp  or  stabbing,  and 
occasionally  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  pulsation.  But  little  sig- 
nificance is  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  fever  unless  this  develops 
in  conjunction  with  pain  and  objective  signs. 

Upon  palpation  there  is  sometimes  recognized,  synchronous  with  the 
heart  contractions,  an  appreciable  fremitus  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  The  important  auscultatory  sign 
is  the  to-and-fro  friction-sound.  This  may  be  creaking,  grazing,  rub- 
bing, or  grating  in  character.  It  is  more  frequently  a  rub,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  coming  from  directly  under  the  stethoscope.  These  super- 
ficial sounds  are  usually  intensified  by  increased  pressure  upon  the  skin 
with  the  bell  of  the  instrument.  They  may  be  heard  at  the  base,  but 
the  more  frequent  site  is  over  the  right  ventricle.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  friction-sounds  is  their  inconstancy,  as  they  are  often  recognized  at 
one  time  and  not  at  another.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  pleuro- 
pericardial  friction-rub  by  the  difference  in  rhythm  and  the  influence 
of  the  respiratory  movement.  There  is  but  little  diflSculty  in  diflFer- 
entiating  the  distinct  rubbing  character  of  the  pericardial  sounds  from 
the  soft  blowing  endocardial  murmurs.  This  form  of  tuberculous  peri- 
carditis may  terminate  in  effusion,  or  the  condition  may  be  changed 
into  that  of  adherent  pericardium,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  serous 
surfaces  through  connective-tissue  proliferation. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  pericarditis  with  effusion  are  extremely 
variable,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  unpossessed  of  special  significance.  In 
many  cases  they  are  entirely  absent  for  prolonged  periods,  and  the  con- 
dition escapes  recognition  altogether.  At  other  times  the  diagnosis  is 
made  purely  through  recourse  to  the  objective  signs.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  symptoms  previously  latent,  suddenly  to  assume  an  aggravated 
character.  Marked  dyspnea,  pain,  pallor,  or  cyanosis  may  quickly 
supervene  up>on  a  period  of  ill-defined  malaise,  slight  shortness  of  breath, 
and  tendency  toward  fatigue.  Thus  the  development  of  the  condition 
is  occasionally  found  to  be  decidedly  insidious,  without  exhibition  of 
clinical  manifestations,  until  the  effusion  has  attained  such  size  as  to 
permit  pronounced  physical  signs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  onset  is 
not  infrequently  acute  and  attended  by  well-defined  symptoms,  even 
before  the  recognition  of  pericardial  exudation.  Often  complaint  is 
made  of  pain,  which  may  range  from  a  sharp,  agonizing  stab  to  a  mere 
sense  of  oppression  referred  to  the  precordia.  The  pain  may  be  increased 
upon  pressure  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  A  beginning  shortness 
of  breath  in  acute  or  subacute  cases  rapidly  changes  to  a  marked  dysp- 
nea, which  necessitates  a  maintenance  of  the  upright  or  semireclining 
posture.    The  patient  is  distinctly  restless,  and  the  expression  anxious. 
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There  is  almost  always  pallor  or  slight  cyanosis.  The  alse  of  the  nostrils, 
particularly  among  the  young,  are  seen  to  dilate  with  each  respiration. 
As  the  restlessness  increases  insomnia  or  delirium  may  supervene.  I 
have  seen  marked  hysteria,  melancholia,  and  chorea  develop  in  severe 
cases,  and  have  recently  observed  pronounced  stammering  during  the 
height  of  the  eflfusion,  and  persisting  for  weeks  after  its  removal.  The 
pulse  is  always  rapid  and  frequently  irregular.  Many  observers  have 
described  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  characterized  by  an  extremely  weak 
and  feeble  pulse,  during  inspiration.' 

Upon  inspection  there  is  more  or  less  circumscribed  prominence  over 
the  precordial  region,  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  in  some 
cases  edema  of  the  chest- wall .  Sometimes  the  respiratory  expansion 
of  the  left  chest  is  notably  diminished.  In  very  large  effusions  a  promi- 
nence in  the  epigastrium  may  be  produced  by  the  downward  displace- 
ment of  the  left  lobe  of  the  Uver.  The  apex  impulse  may  Ije  feeble  or 
entirely  absent.  Upon  palpation  the  apical  impulse  is  frequently  oblit- 
erated completely,  particularly  in  the  event  of  a  large  effusion.  Though 
displaced  in  some  cases,  its  position  in  others  is  unaltered.  The  per- 
cussion signs  are  of  especial  importance,  chiefly  with  reference  to  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  The  lungs  offering  but 
little  resistance  to  the  encroachment  of  the  pericardium  are  correspond- 
ingly compressed.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
configuration  of  the  dull  area,  many  writers  being  in  the  habit  of  describ- 
ing the  outline  as  irregular  or  pyriform  in  shape,  with  the  narrower  por- 
tion pointing  upward  toward  the  manubrium  or  the  left  sternoclavicular 
notch.  For  practical  purposes,  in  outlining  this  area  in  pericardial 
effusion,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  disregard  any  presupposed  idea  as  to  its 
pyramidal  shape.  The  essential  consideration  as  far  as  the  percussion 
outline  is  concerned,  is  the  mere  fact  of  a  symmetric  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  dulness  in  all  directions.  In  extreme  cases  this  may  extend  far 
to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple,  to  the  right  well  beyond  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum,  and  upward  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  When  the  outline  at 
the  base  and  lower  lateral  regions  is  suggestive  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the 
upper  portion  is  usually  somewhat  truncated,  the  upper  border  rarely 
conforming  to  an  apical  outline.  In  beginning  small  effusions  the 
changes  in  percussion  resonance  to  the  right  relate  to  an  increasing 
dulness  over  the  sternum  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  rib.  As  the 
effusion  increases  and  the  dull  area  encroaches  more  and  more  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  the  diminished  resonance  is  noted  in  the  neighl>or- 
hood  of  the  sixth  rib. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  so-called  Rotch  sign,  which 
consists  of  the  obliteration  of  the  cardiohepatic  angle.  This  sign  is  not 
always  easy  of  exact  determination,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  the 
general  practitioner  is  not  of  especial  value.  Ewart  has  called  attention 
to  a  quadrangular  patch  of  percussion  dulness  in  the  left  infrascapular 
region.  Bamberger's  sign  consists  in  the  diminution  of  percussion 
resonance  in  the  lower  axilla,  and  about  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula, 
owing  to  pulmonary  compression.  While  it  is  possible  occasionally  to 
detect  an  increased  dulness  in  the  left  axilla,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Bamberger's  sign  and  Ewart's  sign  are  of  doubtful  value  in  the  average 
case.  Change  in  the  area  of  percussion  dulness  is  sometimes  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient. 

The  most  important  auscultatory  sign  is  the  progressive  enfeeble- 
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ment  of  the  heart-sounds,  which  in  some  cases  become  scarcely  audible. 
Preexisting  endocardial  murmurs  are  usually  found  to  disappear  with 
an  increasing  efifusion.  Worthin  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  accen- 
tuation of  the  pulmonary  second  sound.  Friction-rubs  heard  early  in 
the  case  disappear  with  the  development  of  the  effusion,  though  they 
are  sometimes  audible  at  the  bases. 

The  course  and  prognosis  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
effusion.  As  a  rule,  the  progress  is  slow  and  tedious  in  tuberculous 
pericarditis,  though  in  serous  effusions  the  exudation  may  be  absorbed 
with  considerable  rapidity.  Absorption  may  take  place  to  a  certain 
extent  even  with  purulent  effusions,  but  the  outlook  is  by  no  means 
good  in  such  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  pericardial  effusion  is  often  attended 
by  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  observant  clinician  who  has  been  per- 
mitted to  watch  the  case  from  the  be^nning  and  to  note  the  gradual 
but  progressive  development  of  physical  signs,  is  far  more  likely  to  arrive 
at  an  accurate  diagnosis,  than  the  consultant  who  is  called  upon  to  differ- 
entiate between  moderate  or  large-sized  pericardial  effusion  and  extreme 
cardiac  dilatation.  At  such  time  a  correct  determination  of  the  condition 
is  frequently  impossible  without  recourse  to  paracentesis.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  the  most  skilled  examiners  are  found  to  be  in  error 
under  these  conditions. 

Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  wavy  character  of  the 
cardiac  impulse  in  dilatation,  and  the  shock  or  slap  of  the  cardiac  sounds. 
In  dilatation  the  area  of  dulness  does  not  extend  upward  as  far  as  in 
fusion,  and  the  heart-sounds  are  less  indistinct  or  muffled.  Important 
points  are  the  disappearance,  in  effusion,  of  a  previously  recognized 
endocardial  murmur,  and  the  change  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  upon 
change  of  posture.  Osier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  dilatation 
the  distention  is  rarely  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  and  produce  per- 
cussion changes  in  the  axillary  region.  I  have  seen  thus  result,  however, 
in  a  notable  instance  of  cardiac  (Natation  in  which  there  was  even  suffi- 
cient pulmonary  compression  to  occlude  entirely  a  primary  bronchus. 

Extreme  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  be  presented  in  some  cases 
despite  an  intelligent  review  of  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  Even 
paracentesis  does  not  invariably  afford  a  positive  conclusion  concerning 
the  pathologic  condition,  as  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  report 
of  a  case  recently  under  observation: 

The  patient  was  a  delicate  child,  ten  years  of  age,  with  a  distinct 
family  history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  although  no  physical  evidences 
of  a  tuberculous  process  had  thus  far  been  recognized.  I  was  summoned 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  malaise  and  lassitude  of  one  week's  duration. 
The  temperature  was  102  "*  F.,  pulse  108  and  of  good  quality.  The  child 
was  dre^ed  and  reclining  upon  a  couch  in  the  open  air,  but  manifested 
a  disinclination  to  sit  up.  The  expression  was  dull  and  the  face  mark- 
edly pale.  Complete  physical  examination  was  negative.  The  child 
was  put  to  bed  immediately  and  a  liquid  diet  instituted.  The  bowels 
were  thoroughly  moved,  and  the  salicylates  with  potassium  citrate 
administered.  Upon  the  third  day  a  faint  mitral  systolic  murmur  was 
heard  at  the  apex,  coincident  with  a  distinct  to-and-fro  pericardial 
friction-sound  over  the  right  ventricle.  There  was  slight  precordial 
discomfort,  but  complaint  was  made  of  severe  pain  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Upon  the  fourth  day  the  pain  continued  sharply  localized  in  the  shoulder^ 
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but  was  also  intense  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  patient  was 
restless,  and  the  suffering  difficult  to  control  in  spite  of  hypodermics  of 
codein  and  finally  of  morphin.  Meantime  the  temperature  had  risen 
to  104®  F.  and  pulse  to  130.  The  bowels  were  obstinately  constipated. 
A  beginning  dyspnea  was  noted  in  connection  with  slight  cyanosis.  The 
pericardial  friction-sound  disappeared  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  the  endocardial  murmur  persisted  for  several  days.  A  diagnosis  of 
pericarditis  had  been  rendered,  and  a  blister  two  inches  square  produced 
over  the  precordium.  This  was  attended  by  considerable  benefit  for 
about  a  day  and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  child  was  thoroughly 
purged  with  calomel.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
and  cardiac  stimulants  cautiously  administered.  A  progressive  increase 
in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  was  noted.  Impaired  resonance  was 
recognized  well  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  to  the  left  of  the  left 
nipple,  with  a  continual  upward  rise  of  the  area  of  dulness.  The  pain 
over  the  precordial  region  increased  in  severity  and  the  child  became 
hysteric  and  almost  unmanageable.  The  dyspnea  was  pronounced,  as 
was  also  the  cyanosis.  The  respirations  were  nearly  fifty  to  the  minute, 
the  alae  of  the  nose  dilating  markedly.  The  cardiac  impulse  became 
much  enfeebled,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  The  heart-sounds 
were  distant  and  muffled.  With  the  increase  of  effusion  the  endocardial 
murmur  became  more  indistinct  and  was  finally  incapable  of  recognition. 
Despite  active  cardiac  stimulation  the  condition  became  extremely 
desperate  by  the  end  of  one  week.  There  was  orthopnea,  insomnia, 
excruciating  pain  over  the  heart,  a  temperature  ranging  from  104°  to 
over  105°  F.  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  with  a  pulse  of  144  to  150,  and  of 
exceedingly  poor  quality.  The  cardiac  dulness  extended  to  the  second 
rib,  slightly  over  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple.  The  diagnosis  appearing  unquestion- 
able, I  determined  to  perform  immediate  paracentesis  of  the  pericardial 
sac.  Before  resorting  to  this  procedure  I  requested  counsel  and  received 
a  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  and  indorsement  of  the  aspiration  by 
Drs.  Hall,  Powers,  and  Emery.  The  puncture  was  made  by  Dr.  Powers 
in  the  fifth  interspace,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  left  margin  of 
the  sternum.  The  needle  was  inserted  not  over  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  aspirated  fluid  presented  all  the  appearance  of  pure  blood,  of 
which  twelve  ounces  were  withdrawn.  Coagulation  of  the  blood  took 
place  in  the  receiving  bottle  before  the  aspiration  was  completed.  Des- 
pite our  consternation  at  the  sight  of  a  fluid  which  scarcely  could  be 
described  as  a  sanguineous  exudate,  but  rather  as  blood  from  a  ventricle, 
the  aspiration  was  continued  as  long  as  the  flow  persisted.  The  natural 
impulse  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  blood  to  withdraw  the  needle 
was  restrained,  chiefly  because  there  was  no  visible  movement  of  the 
needle,  as  might  be  expected  in  case  the  ventricle  was  pierced.  While 
it  was  conceivable  that  in  the  event  of  a  greatly  dilated  heart  the  vas- 
cular contractions  might  impart  but  slight  movement  to  the  needle, 
complete  absence  of  impulse  suggested  that  the  point  remained 
within  the  pericardial  sac.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  comparatively  superficial  insertion.  The  improvement 
in  the  child's  appearance  and  respiration  was  immediate  and  pro- 
nounced. He  also  experienced  decided  relief  from  pain.  Directly 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle  I  outlined  with  care  the  area 
of  heart  dulness,  and  the  result  was  corroborated  by  the  other  phyai- 
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cians  present.  The  size  of  the  heart  was  found  to  be  reduced  remark- 
ably, as  shown  by  Fig.  110,  which  is  taken  from  a  photograph  illustrating 
the  lines  of  cardiac  flatness  immediately  prior  to  and  following  the  oper- 
ation. A  record  was  taken  of  the  boundaries  of  cardiac  dulness  and  the 
outlines  were  indicated  upon  the  chest  following  recovery.  The  tempera- 
ture was  104f  ®  F.  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours 
had  dropped  to  101®  F.,  with  corresponding  improvement  in  the  pulse 
and  general  condition.  Shortly  after  the  aspiration  a  returning  endocar- 
dial murmur  was  recognized,  together  with  greater  distinctness  of  the 
heart-sounds  and  a  gradual  reappearance  of  the  impulse.  The  aspirated 
blood  was  found  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Mitchell  to  be  absolutely  sterile  upon 
bacteriologic  examination. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  child  improved  progressively  in  all 
respects,  the  temperature  finally  receding  to  normal,  and  the  pulse 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  96  to  108.  Pain  entirely  dis- 
appeared, as  did  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  and  all  other  subjective  symptoms. 


Fic.  1 10. — The  upper  and  outer  line  represenUi  the  area  of  cardiac  flatness  before  aspiration 
for  suspected  pericardial  eflfuaion.  The  inner  line  shows  area  of  flatness  immediately  after  removal 
of  twelve  ounces  of  Uood. 

There  persisted,  however,  a  loud  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  with  a 
noticeable  wavy  cardiac  impulse.  The  dull  area  then  extended  slightly 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple. 
It  would  appear  that  were  the  child  to  be  seen  for  the  first  time  under 
these  later  conditions,  the  diagnosis  of  dilatation  would  be  almost 
unavoidable.  I  was  forced  to  assume  that  regardless  of  what  the  pre- 
vious condition  might  have  been,  the  heart  was  now  moderately  dilated. 
Although  the  child  was  improving  steadily,  I  decided  at  the  end  of  one 
month  following  the  operation,  to  relieve  the  heart  as  much  as  possible 
by  sending  the  patient  to  a  lower  altitude,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  Nauheim  treatment.  He  was  accordingly  referred 
to  Dr.  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  under  whose  supervision  he  remained  for 
six  weeks.  The  child  has  continued  to  improve  steadily  since  his  return 
to  Colorado,  and  at  the  present  time,  one  year  after  his  initial  attack, 
shows  no  evidence  of  dilatation  and  but  a  scarcely  perceptible  endo- 
cardial murmur.    The  question  arises,  did  the  child  have  originally  a 
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pericardial  effusion  consisting  of  pure  blood,  which  coagulated  imme- 
diately, or  was  the  blood  withdrawn  from  the  ventricle?  Irrespective  of 
the  diagnosis  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  life  was  saved  by  the  operation, 
and  that  even  ventricular  aspiration  is  rational  treatment  for  an 
extremely  dilated  heart. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  actual  condition  which  existed  in  this 
case.  It  is  certainly  unusual  to  remove  a  fluid  from  the  pericardial  sac 
presenting  all  the  gross  appearances  of  blood  with  its  nature  confirmed 
by  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  reconcile 
certain  features  of  this  case  with  the  presence  of  a  dilated  heart.  The 
early  symptoms  and  physical  signs  were  distinctly  those  of  an  increasing 
pericardial  effusion.  The  shape  of  the  dull  area  corresponded  to  the 
expected  outline  of  effusion.  The  muffling  of  the  heart-sounds  and 
disappearance  of  the  murmur  before  the  aspiration,  with  subsequent 
return,  lend  color  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  This  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  absence  of  movement  imparted  to  the  needle,  the 
short  distance  of  its  insertion,  and  the  immediate  reduction  in  the  size 
of  cardiac  dulness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  indisputable  that 
the  heart  was  distinctly  dilated  two  weeks  after  the  aspiration  and 
remained  so  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  orig- 
inal diagnosis  of  effusion  is  correct,  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the 
resulting  dilatation  is  found  in  the  formation  of  epicardial  and  peri- 
cardial adhesions,  of  such  extent  as  to  embarrass  the  cardiac  movement 
and  occasion  temporary  dilatation.  The  difficulties  attending  a  definite 
diagnosis,  regardless  of  possible  tuberculous  infection  and  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  adoption  of  pericardial  paracentesis,  are  better 
appreciated  through  the  force  of  a  vivid  experience  than  by  the  perusal 
of  classics  pertaining  to  the  differential  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Rest  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  treatment 
of  pericardial  effusions,  whether  or  not  tuberculous.  Medicinal 
measures  are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Many  cases  improve  without  other 
treatment  than  absolute  rest,  and  others  are  found  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  therapeutic  agencies  employed. 
Opiates  are  indicated  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  sometimes  to  promote 
sleep.  I  am  satisfied  that  their  application  in  such  cases  is  more 
rational  than  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  hypnotics,  which  are 
likely  to  depress  the  heart  to  a  certain  extent.  Although  blisters  are 
considered  inadvisable  by  some  writers  unless  the  signs  of  effusion  have 
become  very  apparent,  it  is,  nevertheless,  excellent  practice  to  resort  to 
their  use  early  in  the  disease.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  their 
employment  after  the  diagnosis  has  been  determined,  and  but  little  to 
be  gained  by  delaying  until  the  effusion  has  become  of  large  size.  It 
appears  that  their  efficacy  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  time  of  their 
employment.  It  is  not  clear  that  recourse  to  a  blister  interferes  mate- 
rially with  a  close  study  of  the  physical  signs,  and  rarely  with  peri- 
cardial puncture.  Active  purgation  is  not  always  permissible,  but 
is  sometimes  indicated  in  fairly  robust  patients.  In  early  stages  the 
application  of  the  ice-bag  over  the  region  of  the  heart  is  of  some  value, 
and  often  affords  considerable  relief  to  the  precordial  discomfort. 
Salicylates  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  when  pushed  indiscriminately, 
are  apt  to  depress  the  heart.  In  such  cases  potassium  iodid  is  one  of  the 
best  cardiac  sedatives. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  site  of  election  io 
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makiag  the  pericardial  puncture-  The  left  costoxiphoid  angle  is  pre- 
ferred by  many,  who  tlirust  the  needle  upward  and  backward  frora  this 
point  This  site  is  more  satisfactory  in  case  of  extremely  large  effusions 
thim  under  other  conihtions.  The  fourth  interspace  at  the  left  sternal 
margin  or  at  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  margin,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
interspace  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum,  are  respec- 
tively a^lnscKl.  Some  clinicians  in  the  presence  of  large  effusions  ai*e 
in  the  habit  of  aspirating  to  the  left  of  the  left  nipple,  the  effort  lieing 
made  to  inmrt'  the  needle  just  inside  the  outer  left  border  of  dulness. 
Pprajjnally  I  am  not  able  to  indoi-se  aspiration  other  than  tluough  the 
fituall  area  over  the  ventricle  where  the  lung  does  not  come  in  immediate 
apporitioR  to  the  chest- wall. 

h  the  event  of  a  purulent  effusion  surgical  measures  should  be  imme- 
diately instituted*  They  consist  of  free  incision,  sometimes  resection  of 
rib,  m{\  the  maintenance  of  continuous  drainage,  affording  a  thorough 
tvacuation  of  thick  pu8  and  eougulable  flocculi. 


I 


I 


ADHERENT  PERICARDIUM 

There  are  two  forms  of  adherent  pericardium.  In  one  group  there  is 
Present  a  simple  adhesion  of  the  pericardia!  and  epicardial  layers.  In 
^J^^  cases  the  surrounding  structures  are  frequently  uninvolved, 
aJtbou^h  there  may  be  a  considerable  union  of  the  two  layers-  In 
sinottjer  group  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  outer  Hyer  of  the  peri- 
fJ^tiial  sac  and  the  c h est- wall ^  diaphragm,  and  pleura^  by  virtue  of  their 
^'^mediate  contiguity.  The  parts  may  l:»e  fused  closely  together  and  be 
^^<^>ciated  with  more  or  less  mediastinal  connective- tissue  formation. 

The  sjTnptoms  incident  to  the  presence  of  pericarchal  adhesions^ 
'^^^^^ctive  of  other  cardiac  lesions,  vary  accortling  to  their  extent  and 
^tuation.  In  the  event  of  simple  adhesions  of  the  two  layers  of  the  sac 
there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever,  although  hv'pertrophy  occasionally 
*^^y  result.  Dr.  Bab  cock  has  called  attention  t-o  the  occasion  td  union  of 
^he  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  during  the  time  the  heart  is  acutely 
filiated,  either  as  a  result  of  myocarilitis  or  of  valvular  disease.  Under 
^^ch  drcumstanees  its  complete  diminution  in  size  is  almost  impossible, 
^5^d  a  disturl>anee  in  its  function  is  quite  inevital.>le.  When  the  adhe- 
^*^hs  are  external  to  the  sac  and  involve  neighboring  structures,  the 
^*^^dition  is  of  much  more  serious  import,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
'^triction  in  !he  movements  of  the  heart  and  consequent  embarrassment 
^f  its  function.  Hjq>ertrophy»  [hlatation,  and  circulatory  stasis  are 
*^^Ueni,  There  are  often  palpitation  ^  dyspuea,  bronchial  irritation 
^^th  weak  pulse,  and  digestive  disturbance.  The  liver  is  sometimes 
f'?^^*'ffiously  enlarged  from  passive  congestion.  In  some  cases,  however, 
^Jl^  iiver  bcomes  much  reduced  in  size  throi 


iil^ 


ver  bcomes  much  reduced  in  size  through  connective-tissue  pro- 


■  ***eration,  and  ihe  conflition  may  suggest  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis. 
P  ^he  physical  signs  upon  inspection  relate  to  the  prominen<*e  of  the 
^V^^ordium,  and  a  more  or  less  extensi%'e  chffusion  of  the  cardiac  impulse, 
mint  ^c<^asional  displacement  of  the  apex.  The  impulse  is  often  undu- 
fciptP*^*  over  a  i^ide  area,  transgressing  frequently  the  limits  of  the  normal 
^jL  *^^rrhal  region.  In  some  cases  there  is  immobility  of  the  apex 
Ij-^^J^Ulse.  either  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  body  or  during  full 
Pi  ration*  During  systole  a  tugging  retraction  of  the  chest-w^aU 
^^Himonly  noted  in  the  lower  left  epigastric  re^on.    This  may  be 
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followed  by  a  diastolic  rebound  of  the  interspaces  immediately  over  the 
point  of  apex  retraction. 

Broadbent^s  sign  consists  of  a  visible  systolic  retraction  of  the  chest- 
wall,  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  ribs  in  the  left  para- 
sternal line,  but  also  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  on  the  left 
side  behind,  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 

Friedreich* a  sign  consists  of  the  diastolic  collapse  of  the. cervical  veins 
ascribed  to  the  sudden  emptying  of  these  vessels  as  a  result  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  chest- wall. 

A  paradoxic  pulse,  though  less  common  than  in  acute  pericarditis, 
is  sometimes  recognized  upon  palpation,  owing  to  the  traction  of  the 
cicatricial  mediastinal  tissue  upon  the  aorta  during  inspiration. 

The  percussion  signs  relate  to  an  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dul- 
ness,  owing  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  which  may  be  extreme. 
Irrespective  of  the  presence  of  endocardial  murmurs,  which  are  occa- 
sionally dependent  upon  the  dilatation,  the  important  auscultatory  signs 
are  the  pleuropericardial  friction-sounds.  These  sounds  may  be  heard 
both  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  distinctly 
creaking  in  character.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  sound  consider- 
ably more  intensified  during  inspiration  than  expiration,  and  sometimes 
vice  versA.  It  often  disappears,  however,  upon  holding  the  breath.  It 
is  heard  to  best  advantage  over  the  left  border  of  the  heart. 

The  exact  determination  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  among 
pulmonary  invalids  is  often  a  matter  of  extreme  difjicvlUj^  even  by  most 
skilled  examiners.  From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  my  own  clinical 
findings  with  the  skiagraph  I  have  become  convinced,  first,  that  the 
heart  is  displaced  very  much  oftener  than  would  he  imagined  from  the 
literature  upon  the  subject^  and,  secondly,  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
percussion  and  auscultation  are  sometimes  quite  insufficient  to  afford 
an  accurate  determination  of  its  position  and  size  among  this  class  of 
patients.  This  has  been  discussed  more  fully  in  connection  with 
Diagnosis. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 

Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  may  exist  as  one  of  the  local  manifes- 
tations of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  as  a  distinct  peritoneal  process 
of  more  or  less  chronic  character.  When  the  condition  is  incident  to  a 
general  miliary  infection,  the  tubercles  are  diffused  over  the  parietal  and 
visceral  layers  of  peritoneum,  without,  as  a  rule,  any  active  inflammatory 
change.  When  tuberculous  peritonitis  exists  as  a  local  condition  purely, 
the  inflammatory  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  various  pathologic 
processes.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  extensive  proliferation  of  connec- 
tive tissue  with  numerous  adhesions  between  intestinal  coils  and  adjacent 
viscera,  with  occasionally  an  implication  of  the  abdominal  walls.  In 
others  with  less  tendency  to  adhesions  there  is  found  a  pronounced  thick- 
ening of  the  peritoneum,  omentum,  and  mesentery  incident  to  their  infil- 
tration with  degenerative  tubercle  deposit.    This  form  is  sometimes 
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fkracteriaed  by  the  presence  of  large  ulcerative  tuberculous  masses* 
Palpable  tumors  simulating  tuberculous  growths  are  produced  by  a 
localised  matting  and  drawing  of  the  intestines,  which  is  intensified  in 
some  io^tances  by  the  traction  exerted  by  a  shrunken  mesentery.  In 
itill  another  group  of  cases  there  is  a  profuse  exudative  process.  This 
may  be  un associated  with  marked  pathologic  chiinges  within  the  peri- 
toaeal  CAVity,  or  it  may  attend  the  proliferative  type,  with  multiple 
adhesions,  or  even  the  caseous  and  ulcerating  forms.  The  exudation 
may  be  serous,  seropurulent,  or  bloody  in  character ^  and  may  be  general 
m  sacculated.  A  simple  general  ascites  of  insidious  or  verj'  acute  onset 
i^ithout  subjective  symptoms  may  accompany  a  developing  tuberculous 
depodit  unattended  by  other  pathologic  change.  In  some  cases  the  exu- 
dative processes  are  found  in  association  with  extensive  conhective- 
feue  change.  It  b  manifestly  improper  to  divide  all  cases  of  tul>er* 
culous  peritonitis,  aside  from  the  miliary  form,  into  two  distinct  classes 
—the  proliferative  and  the  exudative  groups — as  has  been  attempted. 

The  etiologic  relations  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  have  been  the 
Bubject  of  much  cUnical  study  and  investigation.  The  condition  is 
almost  always  secondary'  to  some  other  tuberculous  focus,  the  primary 
source  of  infection  l>eing  traced  to  the  lungs  in  the  large  majority  of 
f:m&.  At  least  four-fifths  of  all  instances  of  tuberculous  peritorutis 
occur  in  association  mth  easily  recognissed  pulmonary  involvement. 
Cutnmias  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which  84  per  cent,  succeeded 
pulmooar}^  tuberculosis  and  32.6  per  cent,  intestinal  involvement.  The 
fiaioe  observer  has  quoted  Pril>ram's  report  of  the  result  of  165  autop- 
sies upon  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis,  of  which  87  were  attributed  to 
intMinal  tuberculosis.  65  to  glandular  diBeiise,  8  to  tubal  and  uterine^ 
^d  5  to  osseous  tuberculosis,  Douglass  has  quoted  Borsch ke,  who 
'^ed  to  find  a  primar}'  focus  in  but  2  cases  out  of  226  of  peritoneal 
tuberculosis.  From  a  total  of  1393  autopsies  upon  tuberculous  subjects, 
tiiberculous  peritonitis  was  found  to  exist  in  226  cases,  or  16  per  cent, 
^nu>neal  involvement  in  tuberculous  invalids  has  been  reported  by 
^therol)S€rvers  to  vary  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  may  exist  at  any  time  of  life,  although 

or>^rved  more  frequently  in  young  adults.     When  occurring  in  children, 

Jtis§ft^Q  in  association  with  a  general  miliary  involvement.     Frederick 

^''  ^hattuck  has  recently  reported  some  statistical  observations  upon  a 

^Hes  of  98  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  treated  at  the  Massachusetts 

J^neral  Hospital  during  a  period  of  eleven  years  from  1889  to  1900. 

"«  youngest  was  thirteen  months  old,  w^hile  the  oldest  was  sixty-two 

J^^rs,    Six  occurred  in  chOtlren  fron  one  to  five  years  of  age,  7  from 

uf\^  t«n  years,  8  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  56  cases,  or  57.1  per  cent. 

j^  ^We  whole  numlier,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  years.     There 

^^i%  13  ^^j^^  between  thirty  and  forty  and  but  8  cases  over  forty  years 

tif*^^"     '^  Wew  of  the  fact  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  children 

L  ^t*  the  ,\rassachu9etts  General  Hospital,  the  proportion  of  cases  among 

^Jjiren  in  the  series  reported  by  him  is  perhaps  smaller  than  usual. 
^^Tuberculous  pentonitis  is  usually  conceded  to  exist  vnth  greater 
^^Xiency  among  females,  although  some  observers  maintain  that  it  is 


'^  common  in  the  male  sex.     It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


J?     statistics  should  favor  the  preponderance  of  the  condition  among 
-^^«^es,  on  account  of  their  special  predisposition  to  infection  through 
genital  tract.     This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  obser- 
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vations  of  surgeons,  which,  of  course,  are  based  upon  purely  operative 
cases. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  peritoneum  is  known  to  become 
infected.  A  common  method  of  invasion  is  from  a  tuberculous  involve- 
ment of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  small  intestine,  appendix,  or 
colon.  The  extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  into  the  peritoneum 
from  slowly  ulcerating  deposits  upon  the  intestinal  wall  in  some  cases 
gives  rise  to  purely  local  changes.  In  the  event  of  sudden  perforation 
of  the  tuberculous  ulcer  a  septic  general  peritonitis  rapidly  develops 
through  the  entrance  into  the  free  cavity  of  the  agents  of  decomposition. 
The  infected  area  is  sometimes  sharply  circumscribed  by  the  existence 
of  firm  adhesions  between  different  coUs  of  intestine.  In  some  instances 
these  adhesions  involve  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

Another  route  of  infection  is  that  resulting  from  the  caseation  and 
subsequent  perforation  of  mesenteric  or  retroperitoneal  lymph-glands. 
In  such  instances  the  tuberculous  process  may  become  diffused  through- 
out the  free  peritoneal  cavity,  or  it  may  be  localized  through  the  forma- 
tion of  adhesions.  An  acute  septic  peritonitis  is  far  less  likely  to  result 
from  this  form  of  infection  than  from  tuberculous  intestinal  ulcers. 

The  mesenteric  glands  have  been  shown  to  become  infected  by 
the  migration  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  a  healthy  intestinal  wall,  an 
intact  mucous  membrane  constituting  no  proof  that  it  may  not  be  an 
atrium  of  infection.  As  stated  previously  with  reference  to  the  tonsil, 
the  tissue  at  the  point  of  invasion  may  be  less  favorable  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  tubercle  than  more  distal  parts. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  as  yet  that  the  peritoneum  may  become 
primarily  infected  by  the  passage  of  bacilli  through  a  normal  mucous 
membrane  without  first  producing  an  involvement  of  the  mesenteric  and 
retroperitoneal  glands.  The  fact  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  in  excep- 
tional instances  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  a  discoverable 
primary  focus  does  not  controvert  a  belief  in  the  secondary  nature  of 
the  infection. 

Another  pathway  of  peritoneal  infection  is  by  way  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  pleura  through  the  diaphragm,  from  the  abdominal  or  pelvic 
organs  or  from  some  distant  focus. 

The  especial  frequency  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  in  adult  females 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  facilities  for  direct  extension  from  the  female 
genital  organs.  The  Fallopian  tube  is  frequently  a  primary  focus  of  infec- 
tion, from  which  point  the  bacilli  may  gain  entrance  to  the  peritoneum, 
either  by  direct  extension  through  a  free  tubal  opening  or  by  means  of 
the  lymph-channels.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  many  observers 
that  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  involved  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis,  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  belief  as  to  whether  the 
involvement  of  the  tube  is  in  general  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  peri- 
toneal infection.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  at  this  time  to  review  the 
controversial  literature  bearing  upon  the  precise  direction  of  the  bacillary 
invasion,  whether  ascending  from  the  genitals  or  descending  from  the 
peritoneum.  It  is  suflicient  to  state  that  the  authentic  observations  of 
many  authorities  appear  somewhat  conflicting  and  contradictory.  What- 
ever one's  theories  may  be  in  this  matter,  it  is  possible  to  secure  both 
corroborative  and  negative  testimony  as  to  their  correctness.  Mayo  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  peritoneum 
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is  especially  pronounced  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  primary 
focus  of  infection.  Certain  it  is  that,  irrespective  of  the  source  of  infec- 
tion, removal  of  the  tubes  is  followed  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by 
gratifying  improvement.  It  is  also  true  that  in  many  cases,  despite 
pronotmced  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  tubes,  the  uterus  is  found 
to  present  an  entirely  normal  appearance.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  has 
been  reported  to  occur  along  the  route  of  the  male  generative  tract, 
although  this  route  of  invasion  is  decidedly  less  direct  than  in  females. 
Horowitz  describes  the  pathway  from  the  epididymis  through  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  spermatic  plexus  and  the  ampulla  end  of  the  vas  deferens. 
Osier  cites  seven  instances  in  which  the  sac  alone  is  involved. 

Cruveilhier  and  Haegler  have  reported  cases  of  primary  hernial  tuber- 
culosis. Cotte  reports  5  cases  of  apparently  primary  tuberculous  pro- 
cesses in  hernia,  together  with  a  summary  of  136  recorded  cases.  It  is, 
of  course,  easy  to  understand  how  hernia  may  take  place  in  subjects 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  with  associated  infection  of 
the  sac,  or  of  the  intestinal  coils  therein  contained,  but  it  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend why  there  should  exist  any  inherent  susceptibility  to  hernial 
tuberculosis  independent  of  the  peritoneum  itself. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  somewhat 
variable,  according  to  the  type  of  peritoneal  involvement.  The  con- 
dition is  of  acute  onset  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Shattuck 
reports  29  of  acute  onset  out  of  a  tot^  of  98.  Personally,  I  have  seen 
but  3  cases  of  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis,  exclusive  of  the  localized 
infections  coexistent  with  a  tuberculous  appendix.  In  the  latter  event 
the  onset  is  often  sudden,  presenting  rapidly  fulminating  symptoms. 
Several  of  my  pulmonary  invalids  have  exhibited  tuberculous  appendi- 
citis with  a  localized  peritoneal  invasion  of  subacute  type. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  of  slow,  gradual 
development.  While  the  course  of  the  disease  usually  conforms  to  the 
chronic  t3rpe,  there  may  occur  for  a  time  acute  exacerbations,  periods 
of  improvement  being  followed  by  recurring  relapses.  I  recall  several 
cases  of  remarkably  slow  and  insidious  onset,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  exhibited  periods  of  severe  pain  with  other  acute  mani- 
festations which  gradually  subsided,  but  were  followed  by  intervals  of 
abdominal  discomfort. 

Acute  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  always  characterized  by 
rather  extreme  pain,  and  usually  by  tenderness  and  tympanites.  The 
pain,  however,  is  not  always  of  an  acute  character,  and  in  some  cases 
is  but  little  more  than  a  sense  of  abdominal  discomfort,  with  occasional 
intercurring  colicky  attacks.  It  is  increased  by  intra-abdominal  pres- 
sure, the  tension  upon  the  abdominal  wall  often  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  voluntary  flexion  of  the  thighs  upon  the  abdomen.  This  position 
is  suggestive  of  acute  general  peritonitis. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  quite  common  in  the  acute  t3rpe,  but  are 
rarely  present  in  the  chronic  form,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  rather 
vague  and  ill  defined.  The  severity  of  such  acute  symptoms  as  pain, 
distention,  tenderness,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  with  weak  and  rapid 
pulse,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  peritoneal  involvement. 
In  the  event  of  a  general  peritonitis  these  symptoms  rapidly  develop, 
and  are  attended  by  great  prostration  and  followed  shortly  by  a  speedy 
fatal  termination. 

In  circumscribed  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  symptoms  are  consider- 
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ably  less  severe.  Both  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  localized,  while  the 
vomiting  is  less  frequent  and  sometimes  of  but  short  duration.  The 
fever  may  be  quite  as  high  as  in  general  peritonitis,  but  the  cases  run  a 
much  longer  course,  sometimes  ending  in  apparent  recovery  after  a 
prolonged  convalescence. 

The  physical  ezaxnination,  exclusive  of  the  determination  of  tender- 
ness or  rigidity,  relates  to  the  detection  of  fluid  and  the  recognition  of 
definitely  circumscribed  masses.  In  cases  characterized  by  excessive 
exudation,  dulness  is  obtained  upon  percussion.  This  is  early  recog- 
nized in  the  flanks,  and  is  found  to  vary  in  location  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  position  of  the  patient.  As  the  fluid  increases  the  dulness 
in  some  cases  becomes  general  and  fluctuation  is  detected.  Rising  of 
the  diaphragm,  acceleration  of  the  respiration,  and  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  cardiac  apex  is  possible  in  severe  cases. 

Circumscribed  collections  of  fluid  are  recognized  by  palpation,  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  rounded,  fluctuating  tumors.  Sometimes,  however,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  tension  of  the  contained  fluid  they  appear  as 
resisting  masses.  Hard,  unyielding  tumors  may  be  present,  which 
strongly  simulate  solid  neoplasms  of  various  organs.  These  masses, 
either  solid  or  apparently  so,  may  occur  in  almost  any  portion  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  resemble  almost  any  conceivable  new-growth. 
They  may  occur  in  the  right  or  left  epigastric  region,  in  either  hypo- 
chondrium,  above  the  pubis,  in  the  right  or  left  iliac  fossa,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus.  The  location  of  the  induration  and  the 
simulation  of  solid  growth  are  often  sufiicient  to  confound  the  most 
experienced  examiner.  It  is  possible  at  times  to  appreciate  a  distinct 
peritoneal  friction  or  crepitation,  which  affords  quite  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  involvement. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  may  be  comparatively  simple  in  many 
cases,  but  in  others  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult.  Acute  perforative 
cases  exhibiting  a  sudden  and  violent  onset  are  seldom  regarded  in  the 
beginning  as  instances  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Such  cases  are  likely 
to  be  confused  with  appendicitis,  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  common 
form  of  acute  peritonitis,  a  positive  diagnosis  often  not  being  established 
until  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  opened.  In  internal  hernia  and 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  from  other  cause  the  pain,  as  a  rule,  is 
localized  and  paroxysmal.  In  such  cases  the  abdominal  distention  is 
due  to  gas  rather  than  to  fluid,  and  constipation  is  common.  The  early 
vomiting  soon  becomes  fecal  in  character.  In  appendicitis  the  onset  is 
usually  acute,  but  the  rigidity,  pain,  and  tenderness  are  localized  in  a 
definite  area  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  appendix.  While  tumor-like 
masses  are  often  present  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  they  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  acute  fulminating  type,  exhibiting  a  violent  onset.  In  some 
cases  of  appendicitis  despite  the  history  of  chill,  rapid  pulse,  and  vomit- 
ing, there  may  be  elicited  by  physical  examination  not  the  slightest  exter- 
nal evidence  of  its  presence.  Per  contra  there  may  be  found  a  sharply 
localized  area  of  resistance  and  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  appen- 
dix, without  associated  subjective  symptoms.  This  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  and  simple 
appendicitis  among  pulmonary  invalids. 

Difliculties  of  diagnosis  also  attend  the  chronic  forms  of  general 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  condition  at  times  may  be 
essentially  latent,  and  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  whatever.    The  diagno- 
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m  is  aften  made  at  the  time  of  an  operation  for  some  other  condition 
imoag  individuals  in  excellent  nutrition.  There  may  be  absence  of 
fever  or  of  previous  suspicion  of  tuberculous  involvement.  Peritoneal 
infection  is  undoubtedly  present  more  frequently  among  pulmonary 
iflvaliiis  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Many  consumptives  with  quies- 
cent pulmonary  infection^  display  abdominal  tenderness,  moderate 
disteaiion,  and  eontinuoua  slight  elevations  of  temperature  without 
ftxplainable  cause  other  than  the  hypothesis  of  a  mild  peritoneal  infec- 
tiofi.  This  group  of  symptoms  in  the  presence  of  a  known  tuber- 
culous lesion  in  the  lung  capable  of  producing  temperature  elevation  ^ 
is  often  attributed  to  disturbances  of  digestion.  Many  of  these  cases 
eiliibit  recurring  attacks  of  slight  colicky  pain,  which  is  more  or  less 
vague  and  indefinite  in  localization.  The  persistence  of  such  mani- 
festations among  consumptives  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  possible 
existence  of  a  chronic  peritoneal  tul>erculosis.  Especial  confusion  is 
^My  to  be  experienced  in  the  differentiation  of  the  circumscribed  exuda- 
tms  and  tumor-like  masses  from  the  solid  neoplasms  or  fluctuating 
tunioR  peculiar  to  certain  organs. 

it  k  hardly  appropriate  to  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  surgery  and 

ftnter  upon  a  necessarily  detailed  consideration  of  technical  diagnostic 

'features  pertaining  to  the  simulation  of  cysts  of  the  pancreas^  pyonephro- 

^    empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  hydatid  cysts,  ovarian  tumors,  pus^ 

pelvic  disease,  and  new-growths  in  the  stomach  or  intestine.     A 

Precise  diagnosis  is  often  out  of  the  question  without  an  exploratory 

i^Peruiion.     A  tuterculous  omental  tumor^  however,  presents  somewhat 

'■^^er  difficulties  than  the  more  definitely  circumscribed  masses,  because 

*^*  its  characteristic  elongated  shape.     \\Tien  the  omentum  is  the  seat  of 

tubeixulous  infection*  it  Is  sometimes  stretched  across  the  abdomen  in  a 

^^  mass  which  is  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  a  little  above  the 

^^^ion  of  the  umbilicus.    This  hard,  band^like  mass  may  be  mmilarly 

**^^iiated  in  cases  of  carcinoma,  though  less  often  than  in  tuberculous 

In  doubtful  cases  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  elsewhere  should 
?**ord  a  reasonable  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  a  local  peritoneal 
*  involvement.  In  the  event  of  an  undiscoverable  tuberculous  focus 
*^  other  parts  of  the  body  a  distinct  family  historj^  of  this  disease 
*^  of  undoubted  significance,  as  is  also  the  admission  of  an  idiopathic 
Pleurisy,  glandular  enlargements,  or  caries  of  bone.  It  has  lieen  shown 
*-luite  conclusively  that  the  tuberculin  reaction  in  obscure  cases  is  of 
^niaiistakable  value.  If  this  is  absent,  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  enter- 
^"^^J^ed  as  to  the  tuljerculous  nature  of  the  affection,  while  a  positive 
^^fesuJt  is  strong  prinm  facie  evidence  of  such  condition.  In  doubtful 
^®^^  recourse  to  the  ophthalmotuberculin  test  is  worthy  of  trial. 
^^    indicated  previously  the  age  is  often  an   important   determining 

-     '  have  in  mind  the  case  of  an  intimate  friend,  thirty-five  years  old, 

,  ^'^berculous  family  history.     He  was  well  nourished  and  unusually 

wif-t?^**  but  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health  experienced  a  severe  rigor 

Hb         ®^^  P^  i^  the  left  lower  abdomen,  followed  b}^  A^imiting  and 

t^JT^pt  elevation  of  temperature.     Upon  examination  tenderness  and 

t|^    ^'tance  were  at  once  detected.     Had  the  physical  signs  existed  upon 

Uj^^    *ight  side,  instead  of  the  left*  the  conclusion  would  have  been 

^^^*oidab!e  that  the  condition  was  acute  appendicitis  demanding  imme- 
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<iiate  operative  interference^  and  in  this  connectioa  the  possibility 
transposition  of  the  viscera  was  entertained.  Drs.  Powers  and  Bacot 
concurred  in  the  non-ad visabihty  of  immediate  exploratory  lapafolomy 
and  counseled  for  the  time  being  a  policy  of  delay.  After  weeki  of  ^ec^^ 
ring  pain  and  nausea,  with  progi'essive  emaciation  and  physicd  debility, 
following  the  subsidence  of  the  initial  viuleJit  symptomB,  an  explor^iiory 
operation  disclosed  extensive  tutierculous  involvement  of  the  petite*- 
neum  with  multiple  adhesions  of  intestinal  coils.  There  had  previouMy 
been  recognized  upon  examination  a  firm,  hard»  linear  nia^s  extentiin^ 
from  the  left  iliac  fossa  upward  into  the  flank  for  a  distance  of  five  t<! 
six  inches-  This  mass  was  found  to  he  due  to  a  localized  prolifemtivi 
and  adhesive  peritonitis,  the  fibrous  tissue  growth  Ijeing  especiuilj 
marked.  The  patient  survived  but  a  few  days  following  the  operatiflo 
The  acute  onset  of  abdominiU  symptoms  took  place  le^ss  than  two  w«ela 
folloTAing  an  accident  whde  riding  hoi'seback  tlirough  an  almost  impew 
trable  region  in  the  mountains,  the  horse  in  falling  having  pressed  upon 
the  abdomen  with  great  force-  The  thought  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  tiic  tul>crculous  involvement  may  have  been  of  traumatic  ori|in. 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  %'ftri^  in 
accordance  with  the  age,  the  severity  of  the  infection,  the  extent  imd 
character  of  the  involvement,  and  the  general  comhtion  of  the  pt^tml 
In  young  children,  particidady  if  of  tuberculous  parentage,  the  outlook 
is  less  favorable  than  in  adults.  Acute  cases  of  suppurative  peritonius 
f ol  1  o  wi  n  g  perf or  ati  o  o  a  re  al  m  ost  i  n  van  abl  y  fatal .  I  jOCI di  zed  tuberculous 
involvement,  even  if  acute,  is  not  necessarily  hopeless,  though  uniformly 
of  grave  significance-  Exudative  cases  possess  a  much  more  favoniH< 
prognostic  import  than  the  adhesive  and  proliferative  forms.  Man' 
cases  are  amenal>le  to  cure*  as  the  result  of  either  meilical  or  surpcii 
management.  Of  Shattuck's  25  cases  subjected  to  medical  treatnieJn 
alone,  the  mortality  was  68  per  cent.,  which  is  accoiuit^d  for  in  pari  t 
the  fact  that  in  aU  but  6  of  these  cases  there  were  present  other  import*^ 
complications.  Among  his  57  cases  submitting  to  surgical  operation  ti 
mortality  was  47.3  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  Shat tuck's  report  diiscloe 
the  fact  that  the  most  favorable  results  were  obtained  in  the  noa-e^ 
dative  cases,  while  the  mortality  was  high  in  ascitic  crises  irre^perf  J 
of  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  The.*^  results  are  at  variance  with  the  a^* 
conception  of  the  prognostic  import  attaching  to  the  exudative  t>"pe 
compared  with  cases  exhibiting  well-defined  masses.  As  a  rule,  < 
subacute  or  chronic  exudative  forms  furnisli  tiie  best  results,  partieuli^ 
if  subjected  to  operative  interference.  Modem  opinion  regarding  i 
manner  in  which  improvement  is  secured  in  such  cases  as  a  result 
opening  the  abdomen,  inclines  toward  an  increased  phagocyting  po"* 
of  the  white  blood-cells  by  virtue  of  the  iUrect  entrance  of  air  into  1 
abdominal  cavity,  or,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Wripht.  ^ 
presence  of  a  new  exutlate  rich  in  opsonin.^.  Cameron  calls  at  lent  ion 
the  highly  favorable  influence  resulting  from  the  stimulation  given  to  ^ 
lymphatic  and  vascuhir  circnlations  on  account  of  the  trauma  and 
reduced  intra-abdominal  pressure. 

It  is  apparent  that  operation  offers  but  little  to  patients  exhiMt: 
the   fibrous   obliterative   type   or    ulc^erous   form*      The   e3dsten^ 
advanced  tuberculous  infection  in  otlier  parte  of  the  botl\^  adds 
gravity  of  the  prognosis.     The  same  is  true  of  suppurative  pr 
pemsting  fever,  diarrhea,  and  progressive  loss  of  weight.     Gc 
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speakiag^  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
im|Krove,  if  not  absolutely  recover. 

Treatment- — There  is  no  general  method  of  treatment  for  tul:kercn- 
lous  peritonitis  whkh  may  Ije  cozisiilered  justly  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Quite  a  proportion  are  known  to  recover  under  purely  medicid  manage- 
ment, while  some  do  well  after  tapping  the  abdomen  and  removing  as 
much  fks  pos!?ible  of  the  aseiuc  fluid.  Others  demand,  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  an  exploratory  operation,  which  determines  at  once  the  nature 
of  the  subsequent  management.  At  such  a  time  many  cases  are  dis- 
covered to  Ije  entirely  inoperable. 

The  general  medical  treatment  is  chiefly  that  of  superalimentation, 
with  due  regard  for  possi)j»le  digestive  disttirbances,  rest,  hygienic  sur- 
roimtliiigp,  and  attention  to  special  symptoms.  A  suitable  environment 
with  cheerful  surrountlings,  good  food,  and  outdoor  facilities  is  of  prime 
importance.  Symptoms  should  be  relieved »  if  poissible,  as  they  arise. 
h  is  proper  to  resort  to  occasional  tapping  if  demanded  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  My  experience  with  this  condition  has  been  somewhat 
iimit^tl,  but  suflicient  to  afford  satisfying  proof  as  to  the  efficacy  of  rest, 
imjin)ved  nutrition,  and  absence  of  worry  in  the  effort  to  establiii?h  con- 
vile8c6nce-  1  have  in  mind  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  diagnosis  of 
peritoneal  tuberculosis  was  established  at  the  time  of  operation  for 
appemiicitis  in  1900,  previous  to  which  there  had  l^een  no  symptoms 
sug;E:e.stive  of  abdominal  disease.  For  several  years  following  the  oper- 
ation there  were  no  clinicaj  evidences  of  peritoneal  infection,  but  there 
developed  a  slight  pulmonary  involvement  with  laryngeal  complications 
^iiich  constituted  the  basis  for  her  coming  to  Coloratlo,  In  the  midst 
of  a  most  excellent  nutrition,  ab.sence  of  cough,  expectoration,  and  fever, 
there  took  place,  five  years  following  her  initial  peritoneal  involvement, 
a  severe  rigor  and  sharp  elevation  of  t-emperature,  associated  with  intense 
*i'Hiominal  pain  and  vomiting.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  was  entirely 
negative,  save  for  a  ver\"  slight  distention  and  general  stiffening  of  tlie 
JiMomina.!  wall,  without  localized  tenderness.  With  recurring  chills 
apfi  tontinued  high  elevation  of  temperature,  increasing  abdominal 
fj^'^teniion,  and  beginning  general  tenderness,  the  abdomen  was  opened 
y  Dr  Powers,  and  an  extensive  adhesive  tul>crcviloiKs  j>eritonitis  was 
^^nd.  The  serous  membrane  was  stvidded  throughout  both  its 
Mneial  and  \iseeral  layers  with  small  tubercle  deposits,  and  there  were 
^'^nipjp  adhesions  l^etween  the  intestinal  coils,  adjacent  organs,  and 


'^  ^Wominal  wall-     The  case  is  of  especial  int^^rest  in  \iew  of  the  knowl- 


io  '  ^^^*^*  during  a  period  of  many  years,  despite  an  extensive  patho- 
j^^*^  change  involving  the  wall  of  the  ]>eritoneal  cavity  and  its  con- 
li^  ^,she  exhibited  no  symptoms  whatever  of  general  or  abdominal  dis- 
^^  *^^nce.     The  operation  was  indicated  as  an  exploratory  procedure, 

r  ^y^^  recognixetl  to  be  unavailing  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  on  account 
^e  character  and  extent  of  peritoneal  infection, 
j^.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily  when  the  indications 
jl^^  *>^t  conclusively  toward  the  expediency  of  operative  interference, 
j^  exploratory  laparotomy  is  often  justified  after  failure  to  secure 
-^ lavement  under  four  to  six  weeks'  mechcal  management,  and  earlier 
i     *^e  patient  is  rapidly  declining. 

L      In  acute  miliary  t  uberculosi.s  the  patient  often  dies  before  the  syrap- 
r^*^  of  peritoneal  infection  are  apparent,  but  if  detected,  operation 
^leariy  contraindicated  in  the  majority  of  cases.     All  cases  presenting 
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evidence  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  should  be  accorded  the  possible 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  abdominal  section,  although  unusual  diffi- 
culties for  successful  results  are  presented  by  the  existence  of  the  numer- 
ous adhesions. 

Surgical  interference  avails  practically  nothing  in  cases  associated 
with  great  prostration  and  emaciation.  The  coexistence  of  tuberculous 
infection  in  other  parts  of  the  body  does  not  necessarily  contraindicate 
operation,  providing  the  general  condition  is  not  that  of  extreme  pros^ 
tration.  The  nature  of  the  operative  interference  must  vary  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  A  simple  incision  is  sometimes  sufficient  and  often  highly 
satisfactory.  The  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  performed 
with  special  care,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  intestinal  and  peri- 
toneal adhesions  immediately  beneath  the  site  of  the  incision.  It  is 
important  to  remove  as  much  of  the  contained  fluid  as  possible  in  order 
to  diminish  the  likelihood  of  reaccumulation.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to 
resort  to  drainage  or  flushing  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  general,  the 
less  meddlesome  the  interference,  the  more  satisfactory  the  results.  It 
is  unwise  to  attempt  to  break  up  adhesions  unless  to  relieve  intestinal 
obstruction  or  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  the  contained 
fluid. 

It  is  important  to  remove,  when  possible,  local  foci  of  infection. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  appendix,  or  large 
cheesy  masses  in  the  omentum.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
drainage  is  at  all  permissible,  and  even  then  but  for  a  short  period.  The 
danger  of  fecal  fistula  is  much  enhanced  in  those  cases  in  which  drainage 
is  employed. 

A  reaccumulation  of  fluid  does  not  in  itself  contraindicate  the  per- 
formance of  a  second  or  a  third  operation. 


SECTION    IV 
Glandular  Tuberculosis 

chapter  lix 

PATHOGENESIS  OF  GLANDULAR  INFECTION 

The  relation  of  the  lymphatic  system  to  the  development  and  spread 
of  tuberculosis  is  of  exceeding  interest.  The  distribution  of  bacilli  from 
a  primary  focus  of  infection  is  effected  in  very  many  instances  along  the 
lymphatic  and  circulatory  channels.  In  the  light  of  comparatively 
recent  investigation  it  is  known  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lymph-nodes, 
I.  e.y  the  cervical,  tracheobronchial,  mesenteric,  and  retroperitoneal 
glands,  often  represent  primary  foci  of  infection.  An  initial  tubercle 
deposit  having  taken  place,  the  infection  is  conveyed  subsequently 
by  way  of  the  lymphatics  much  more  frequently  than  by  the  blood- 
vessels.    When  the  vascular  system  is  the  sole  carrier  of  bacilli,  the 
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infection  of  various  tissues  is  found  to  occur  in  distal  portions  of  the 
body  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  direct  sequence  of  glandular  involvement 
which  ensues  when  the  microorganisms  are  distributed  through  the 
lymphatic  channels.  In  the  latter  instance  the  proximal  gland  is  the 
first  enlarged,  the  subsequent  infection  throughout  the  immediate  chain 
of  lymphatics  exhibiting  a  progressively  diminishing  centrifugal  involve- 
ment. The  smaller  size  of  the  glands  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  original  infective  focus  illustrates  the  method  of  gradual  bacil- 
lar}'  invasion  along  the  lymphatic  route.  When  the  filtrative  capacity 
of  the  successive  glands  has  become  completely  overtaxed,"  the  barriers 
are  removed,  wliich  hitherto  have  obstructed  to  a  degree  the  onward 
march  of  the  invaders.  The  progressive  advance  of  the  infection  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  gradually  diminishing  size  of  the  glands,  but  as 
well  by  the  serial  stages  of  the  tuberculous  process.  In  the  presence  of 
an  overpowering  invasion  of  bacilli  the  proximal  glands  in  their  effort  to 
perform  their  defensive  function  may  be  so  overwhelmed  as  to  result 
in  tissue  destruction.  Local  degenerative  processes  take  place.  The 
infected  gland  may  contain  caseous  foci  of  various  sizes,  or  become 
transformed  into  an  abscess  containing  sterile  pus.  In  other  glands 
less  proximal  to  the  original  site  of  infection  the  battle  is  not  always  so 
completely  in  favor  of  the  invaders.  The  bacilli  may  be  held  as  prison- 
ers and  rendered  incapable  of  doing  further  damage  until  their  release 
is  .secured  by  sufficient  reinforcement  to  overpower  the  tissue-cells  con- 
stituting the  army  of  defense.  In  more  distal  glands  the  enlargement 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  differ  but  little  from  the  normal  size,  and  yet  a 
minute  tuberculous  focus  may  be  present  either  in  the  interior  or  upon 
the  surface.  It  has  been  shown  that  not  only  are  the  bacilli  in  many 
cases  held  in  comparative  security  within  the  confines  of  the  besieged 
glandular  citadel,  but  often  are  rendered  more  or  less  innocuous. 

Osier  has  referred  to  the  experiments  of  Arloing  as  indicating  a  degree 
of  degeneration  of  the  tuberculous  virus.  Rabbits  did  not  succumb  to 
inoculation  from  a  lymphatic  gland,  although  a  positive  result  was 
obtained  with  guinea-pigs.  Lingard  demonstrated  a  quick  lymphatic 
infection  and  early  death  upon  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  with  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  lungs,  as  compared  with  a  delayed  lymphatic  enlarge- 
ment and  death  when  infected  from  scrofulous  glands. 

It  is  known  that  bacilli  from  glandular  structures  are  considerably 
less  virulent  than  those  from  almost  any  other  tuberculous  focus  in  the 
body.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the  infective  material  or  to 
certain  modifying  influences  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined. 

Irrespective  of  the  distance  of  the  gland  from  the  original  site  of 
infection,  there  occasionally  ensues  such  a  degree  of  fibrous  tissue  pro- 
liferation as  to  produce  a  complete  protective  metamorphosis,  the  cap- 
sule becoming  enormously  thickened  and  the  septa  being  tough  and 
fibrous.  In  other  cases  a  true  calcification  may  result  from  the  abun- 
dant deposit  of  lime  salts.  Induration  of  the  glands  with  increasing 
fibroid  contraction  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  miner^ 
dust.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly  true  of  the  tracheobronchial  glands, 
w*hich  become  densely  pigmented  and  even  gritty  from  the  inhalation 
of  particles  of  palpable  dust. 

In  view  of  the  involvement  of  glands  nearest  to  the  port  of  entry  of 
infective  material,  it  has  followed  that  given  glandular  systems  are  found 
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to  drain  certain  tributary  areas.  Thus  the  glands  of  the  neck,  incluiiing 
the  auricular.  cervicaJ,  submaxillary,  and  even  the  suprada%ipiilftr  and 
infracla\ieularj  constitute  the  lymphatic  fijters  of  the  nose,  throat* 
tonsils,  palatei  mouth,  ears^  and  orbit,  as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  face  m 
head.  Them  are  lx>th  superficial  and  deep  glantb  of  the  neck.  The 
latter  constitute  a  chain  extending  from  the  skuU  to  the  thorax^  alons 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  and  jugular,  establishing  a  commuuii*ji(ifffl 
with  tile  thoracic  and  axillary  glands,  as  well  fis  with  the  correspijndiDg 
set  of  the  opposite  side.  Tlie  deeper  group  e-specially  serves  as  n  rmf- 
voir  for  the  lymphatics  of  the  tonsils,  mouth,  nose,  eye,  antl  lar}m. 
Glandular  enlargement  is  usually  noted  in  the  i-egion  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  before  a  downward  extension  along  the  neck  is  reeogjiized^ 

In  like  manner  the  tracheobronchial  glands  are  the  reservoir  forth* 
lymphatics  fmra  the  lungs,  pleura,  and  surrounding  parts.  Thm 
panels  are  located  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachej:^,  and  arc  tmtt 
numerous,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  right  than  upon  the  left  side.  A  chmd 
smaller  glands  lie  in  close  proximity  to  the  left  recurrent  lar>Tigeal  iserw 
in  itis  course  under  the  aorta,  and  another  along  the  right  in  its  passige 
under  the  subclavicular  artery.  Glands  accompany  the  snuUler  lym- 
phatics along  the  primar}"^  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  are  found,  accord- 
ing to  Quain,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  ariery^ 
iThere  is  some  thfference  of  opinion  regarding  the  intercommunicabilitT 
"<»f  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  chest.  Barety  is  quoted  by  Dr  J.  ^ 
Hall  as  authority  for  a  relationship  between  the  bronchial  and  suprada- 
vicular  glands,  upon  the  basis  of  a  connecting  link  eMablished  by  agnmp 
of  glands  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation.  Volland  asrnl)eslh« 
origin  of  many  cases  of  pulmonary  tul>erculosis  to  an  infec*ted  cerricjsl 
gland.  Comet  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  wliile  involvement  of  the 
cervical  glands  may  occasionidly  take  place  by  extension  upward  fn>^ 
the  bronchial  glands,  nevertheless,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  childr^^ 
the  glands  of  the  neck  are  rarely  diseased*  In  case  of  a  simuitaneo^ 
involvement  of  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands  he  chooses  to  assui^ 
a  separate  focus  of  infection  for  the  two  groups. 

The  mesenteric  or  retroperitoneal  glands  serve  as  filters  for  the  int 
tinal  tract,  the  peritoneum,  and  sometimes  the  genito-urinan'  apparati^ 
Less  interest  attaches  to  tuberculosis  of  lymphatic  glands  of  other  pa*j 
of  the  body  on  account  of  the  comparatively  slight  opportunity  of  inf^^^ 
tion  through  the  skin. 

In  defining  certain  sets  of  glands  as  the  drainage  basin  for  a  giv^ 
tributary*  area,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  a  primar}'  focus  of  tul 
culosis  necessaiily  exists  within  this  region*    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
majority  of  case^  of  glandular  tul>erculosis,  especially  in  children, 
of  primary  rather  than  secondarv'-  development,  as  has  been  clear^ 
established  through  the  recognition  of  a  macroscopicaily  intact  muca 
membrane. 

Ravenel  has  shown  by  experiments  upon  dogs  that  the  bacUli  mi 
pass  through  an  intact  intestinal  wall  directly  to  the  mesenteric  \\t 
phatic  glands,     Sydney  Martin  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  baci 
may  permeate  a  healthy  intestinal  mucosa  and  gain  access  to  the  m< 
.  teric  glands.     Comet,  Orth,  Klebs,  Baumgarten,  Walsham,  and  Liti 
I^Es  well  as  Calmette  and  his  followers,  have  concluded*  as  the 
their  ovnx  experiments,  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  often  secures  a 
entry  through  a  normal  mucous  membrane,     Benda  and   HamiJt 
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1  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  point  of  invasion,  by  virtue  of 
t  eanditioQJS,  may  be  an  unfavorable  site  for  tuberculous  develop- 
snd  yet  the  bacilli  be  conveyed  to  a  soil  which  is  more  receptive. 
liiaknowTX  that  tuljercidous  glands  are  found  with  great  frequency  at 
Atitopsy  among  children  in  whom  there  are  no  other  (hsc-overable  leisions. 
Rejjeated  investigations  have  demonstrated  the  role  of  the  tonsils 
wd  adenoid  vegetations  in  affording  a  port  of  entry  for  the  tubercle 
bciilus,  even  in  the  absence  of  local  inflammatory  changes.  The  deep 
cnpis  in  the  tonsillar  tissues  constitute  an  infection  atrium  from  whicn 
the  further  progress  of  the  bacilli  along  the  lymphatic  channels  to  neigh- 
tiojiD^  glands  is  practically  unimpeded.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle 
iwriJli  have  been  slxown  to  be  present  in  the  tonsils  and  in  ade- 
noid growths  despite  failure  to  discover  tuberculous  infection  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  adenoids  have  been  found  tuberculous  some- 
ffiiat  more  frequently  than  the  tonsils,  imdoubtedly  on  account  of  the 
gr^at^r  narrowing  of  the  respiratory  passage  and  the  increased  oppor- 
tunities affordeti  for  tubercle  deposit. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  adenoids  were  found  tuberculous  by  Lartigan, 

^hile  Rol>ert8on  reports  but  S  per  cent,  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  to  be 

ififetled.    Lermoyez,  as  a  result  of  inocidation  experiments  upon  guinea- 

P^gs.  stated  the  proportion  of  tut)erculosis  in  adenoids  to  be  20  per  cent. 

*^ti  in  hypertrophied  tonsils  13  per  cent.     Wood  reports  that  out  of  a 

li^Ul  of  1671  adenoids  or  tonsils  examined  for  tul>ereulosis,  without 

^^idence  of  tuberculous  involvement  elsewhere,  a  positive  result  was 

phiaiDed  in  88,  or  al>out  5  per  cent.     The  presence  of  tul)ercle  bacilli 

^^  file  tonsils  and  adenoid  gx-owths  of  apparently  healthy  individuals 

^^ests  the  probability  of  their  not  infrequent  passage  to  the  lymphatic 

^^nds,  producing   therein  a  primar}^   seat   of  tuberculous   infection. 

^^^'ohi  has  held  to  the  opinion  for  yeai's  that  infection  of  the  cervical 

Hotieifi  occurs  much  less  frequently  through  the  tonsils  or  adenoids  than 

J^  rough  the  methum  of  the  lymph -follicles  in  the  nose  and  phaiynx. 

^^    niust  \x  admitted  that  enlargement  of   the  cervical  lymph-glands 

*^llows  inflammatory  processes  in   the  nose  and  nasopharynx   more 

^^ckly  and  more  frequently  than  an  infection  confined  solely  to  the 

*ousiis. 

It  has  been  shown  concliLsively  that  when  the  lungs  are  also  diseasedj 
^ne  pulmonary'  involvement  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  secondary 
^o  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchia!  glands* 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  bronchial  glands  become  subject 

to  tiiljerculons  infection  remains  a  somewhat  disputed  point,  although 

^^preponderance  of  evidence  suggests  an  invasion  of  the  bod\^  by 

baciUl  through  the  digestive  system.     Some  maintain  that  the  essential 

eoQi^id^r^ljQii  is  the  aspiration  of  the  bacilli  into  the  bronchial  tract  and 

}  ^p^i^  passage  through  an  intact  bronchial  mucosa.     Behring  asserts 

tuat  the  infection  takes  place  originally  through  the  intestine  rather 

*hati   by  inspired  air.     He  l>elieves  the  infant's  milk  to  be  the  chief 

®^urci3  f)f  tuberculosis  in  childhood  as  well  as  in  adult  life.     He  asserts 

__^5    ^^^  f*^^i  of  infection  thus  engendered  remain  latent  for  varying 

P^noflg  of  time  until  indi\idual  resistance  is  sufficiently  lowered  to  per- 

r^t   tlieir  active  development.     Behring*s  views  have  been  discussed 

c^oonection  v^ith  the  method  of  infection  through  the  alimentary 

^^al,  ^  have  also  the  experimental  oKservations  of  othei's  who  have 

^onstrated  the  ease  with  which  tubercle  bacilli  may  penetrate  the 
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intestinal  wall  without  visible  lesion  and  gain  ready  access  to  the 
glandular  structures.  The  later  researches  of  Calmette  and  Guerin, 
Engel  and  Schlossman,  have  shown  the  passage  of  bacilli  through  an 
intact  mucous  membrane  to  the  mesenteric  and  bronchial  glands  of 
animals,  and  their  early  appearance  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  pulmonary 
artery.  Behring's  contention  that  the  permeability  of  the  intestinal 
wall  is  much  greater  in  infancy  on  account  of  the  more  delicate  structure 
is  of  much  interest.  Differences  in  the  passage  of  microorganisms 
through  the  wall  of  the  intestine  at  varous  ages  were  demonstrated  by 
experiments  upon  animals.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  fed  to  guinea-pigs 
with  the  result  that  only  the  very  young  became  tuberculous,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  of  the  neck  being  noticed  even  while  the  general 
condition  appeared  entirely  normal.  Ravenel,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  recently  introduced  tubercle  bacilli  with  the  food  into  the  stomach 
of  two  monkeys  and  one  cow,  producing  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
glands  and  lungs  without  mesenteric  or  intestinal  lesions.  Some  inves- 
tigators have  been  unable  to  produce  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  bron- 
chial glands  after  carefully  conducted  inhalation  experiments.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  primary  involvement  of  the  bronchial  lymph- 
atic nodes  in  little  children.  In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  presented 
it  would  seem  that  it  must  remain  svb  jvdice  whether  in  individual  cases 
the  initial  infection  is  purely  respiratory  or  intestinal.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  beyoi\d  question  that  the  infection  may  pursue  either  of 
these  routes  in  different  cases. 

Apropos  of  experimental  investigation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
important  consideration  in  this  connection  is  not  altogether  the  deter- 
mination of  the  exact  pathogenesis  of  glandular  infection,  but  rather 
the  fact  that,  by  whatever  route,  glandular  tuberculosis  occurs  with 
great  frequency  in  little  children. 

Opinions  cUffer  concerning  the  significance  of  the  family  history. 
Statistics  have  been  cited  both  to  demonstrate  and  to  deny  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity  as  an  etiologic  factor.  Lowered  resistance  may  take 
place  among  children  of  healthy  parents,  while  others  with  more  or 
less  inherent  predisposition  to  disease  may  thrive  by  virtue  of  especially 
favorable  conditions.  A  positive  family  history  of  tuberculosis  while 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  great  import,  must,  nevertheless,  be 
conceded  to  possess  some  practical  significance.  The  reasons  for  a 
greater  frequency  of  glandular  tuberculosis  in  children  than  in  adults 
are  found  in  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  delicate  mucous  mem- 
branes are  traversed  by  bacilli,  and  the  increased  facilities  with  which 
the  germs  are  conveyed  through  the  open  permeable  lymph-spaces.  In 
addition  may  be  cited  certain  accessory  features  which  increase  the 
likelihood  of  infection  and  to  a  material  extent  diminish  individual 
resistance.  The  influence  of  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  in  encroach- 
ing upon  the  normal  respiratory  passages  and  offering  a  site  for  the 
deposit  of  bacteria  has  been  mentioned.  Infants  being  directly  depen- 
dent upon  the  care  of  others  are  subjected  to  increased  danger  of  expo- 
sure to  tuberculous  infection.  The  child  is  often  upon  the  floor,  and 
thus  is  brought  in  closer  contact  with' the  bacilli,  which  contaminate  the 
carpets  and  rugs.  The  vitality  of  infants  is  frequently  reduced  by 
digestive  disorders  and  catarrhal  disturbances,  inferior  ventilation,  and 
improper  hygienic  conditions.  Irrespective  of  the  causes,  the  fact 
remains  that  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  common  in  childhood  and  that. 
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i&e  great  majority  of  eases,  the  lymphatic  glands  constitute  the  pri- 
mvf  focus  of  infection.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  substantiated 
byibe  reports  of  numerous  observe  1*5.  Medical  literature  abounds  in 
autisucal  analyses  as  to  the  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  l>Tnph- 
no(ks  in  childhood.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration  it  is  well  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  of  these  investigations,  though  any  attempt  to  quote  at 
length  would  seem  superfluous* 

VoUand,  Beruli,  Balmann,  and  Wohlgemuth ,  as  the  result  of  an 
cjwuniiiation  of  very  many  children,  report  the  cervical  lymphatic  glanda 
to  be  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  from  81  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent., 
according  to  Pottenger.  The  reports  of  other  observers  as  to  the  char- 
arter  of  the  cervical  enlargement  in  children  would  indicate  that  nearly 
twt>thirds  are  tuberculous.  Cornet's  analysis  of  the  autopsy  records 
of  tbe  Berlin  Pathological  Institute  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  shows 
m\  a  dagle  ca5e  of  tuberculosis  out  of  486  cases  from  birth  to  the  end  of 
the  first  month ;  from  two  to  three  months,  6  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  from 
tiiree  to  six  months,  10.5  per  cent.;  from  six  to  nine  months,  17  per  cent.; 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  27.7  per  cent.;  from  one  to  two  years,  26,6 
pf^rtent,;  from  two  to  three  years,  29.6  per  cent.;  from  three  to  four 
years,  31.8  per  cent.;  from  four  to  f\v€:  years,  22.4  per  cent.  Several 
other  observers,  notably  Muller,  Bdlies,  Heubner*  Newmann.  Still,  Hand, 
Simouds,  Schever,  Bolz,  Jacobi,  and  Holt  have  reported  statistics  not 
fspeeiully  dissimilar  to  these  results,  the  proportion  ranging,  in  children 
^p  to  five  years,  from  22  to  40  per  cent.  Foreign  statistics  concerning 
tbe  prevalence  of  glandular  tuberculosis  show  higher  percentages  than 
*re  obtained  in  this  country.  Nearly  all  observers  agree  that,  in  the 
'^jority  of  cases,  the  pathologic  evidence  points  to  involvement  of  the 
l^f'niphatic  glands  as  the  primarj^  foci  of  infection,  the  lungs  l>eing 
^^ondftrily  diseased.  In  autopsies  upon  tuberculous  children  the  bron- 
*^WaI  idands  are  fjmost  always  found  tuberculous. 

Comet  quotes  the  statistics  of  Steiner  and  Neureutter,  who  report 
'^Wculosis  of  the  lymph -glands  in  291t  out  of  302  autopsies.  The  bron- 
™al  glands  were  tuliercidous  in  286  of  these  cases.  He  also  refers 
^^  the  report  of  Rilliet  and  Rarthez,  who  found  the  lymphatic  glands 
liiWculous  in  248  cases  out  of  a  total  of  312  autopsies  upon  tuberculous 
objects.  Northrups  report  of  bronchia!  glandular  involvement  in 
^^^^n  instance  in  a  series  of  125  autopsies  has  been  widely  quoted.  The 
^^  rej?ult§  were  obtained  by  Northrup  in  a  second  series  of  125  cases  in 
^he  ^^^-  York  Foundling  Hospital.  Holt  reports  119  cases  in  which  the 
^^flchial  glands  were  tuberculous  in  every  instance.  In  115  autopsies 
^an<J  reports  the  tironchial  glands  involved  in  8L7  per  cent.;  the  lungs^ 
'S  per  cent.  Both  Steffen  and  Bulius  found  the  lymphatic  glands 
aIi^  in  nearly  everj^  autopsy  reported  upon  tuberculous  patients. 
'tJ  '^^rvers  agree  that  the  tracheobronchial  glands  are  involved  more 
U  '^Uently  than  any  others,  with  the  cervical  system  next  in  order. 
,.|^^** ^halter,  in  a  report  upon  the  results  of  78  autopsies  performed  upon 
^«ij  ^^^  who  had  died  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  states  that  tuber- 
>r  ^^^^  ^^  t^i^  mediastinal  glands  was  found  in  all  but  4  cases.  Enlarged 
^  *^chial  glands  from  inclividuals  exhibiting;  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
^1  ^  been  found  by  inoculation  experiments  to  be  infective  to  animals, 
^^^^ion  has  been  made  to  the  experiments  of  Pizzini  and  others,  who 
'  ~3rted  positive  inoculation  results  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
^zzini,  after  inoculating  animals  with  the  bronchial  glands  of  40 
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patients,  found  42  per  cent,  tuberculous.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
injection  of  the  cervical  glands  from  the  same  subjects  was  followed 
by  tuberculosis  in  but  2  per  cent,  of  the  animals,  while  none  showed 
evidence  of  infection  with  inoculation  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  Loomis 
has  demonstrated  by  inoculation  experiments  with  bronchial  glands 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis  which  had  previously  been  unrecognized. 
Bertalot  discovered  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  ^ands  in  20  out  of  24 
children  who  had  died  of  tuberculous  meningitis.  Both  Reiner  and 
Henoch  report  tuberculosis  in  nearly  all  cases  of  tuberculous  meningeal 
infection. 

The  symptomatic  manifestations  of  enlarged  tuberculous  glanda 
vary  according  to  their  location.  The  clinical  picture  of  cervical  tuber- 
culous adenitis  is  quite  different  from  that  of  tabes  mesenterica. 
Enlargement  of  bronchial  glands  often  produces  still  another  character- 
istic grouping  of  symptoms,  as  well  as  definite  physical  signs.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  separately  the  clinical  features  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  various  lymph-nodes. 


CHAPTER  LX 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  CERVICAL  GLANDS 

This  form  is  very  common  among  little  children,  and  not  infre- 

?uently  occurs  in  young  adults.  It  exists  occasionally  in  middle  life. 
lOcal  conditions  favoring  its  development  are  hypertrophied  tonsils, 
chronic  catarrhal  processes  in  the  nose,  nasopharynx,  and  pharynx, 
eczema  of  the  scalp,  otitis  media,  and  disease  of  the  gums  or  teeth. 
Tuberculous  glands  of  the  neck  often  accompany  a  beginning  conva- 
lescence from  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  sometimes  influenza.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  I  have  noted  an  increasing  number  of  instances 
of  enlarged  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  in  children  following  influ- 
enza and  simple  tonsillitis.  Many  of  these  cases  were  at  first  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  category  of  ordinary  glandular  fever,  but  their 
chronicity  suggests  the  probability  of  a  tuberculous  infection. 

Among  general  conditions  predisposing  to  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  cervical  glands  may  be  mentioned  insufficient  ventilation, 
improper  and  deficient  food,  poor  surroundings,  and  inadequate  clothing. 
An  important  factor  is  the  reduced  vitality  incident  to  disturbances  of 
digestion  and  nutrition. 

Tuberculous  cervical  adenitis  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  although 
in  the  latter  event  the  process  is  usually  more  pronounced  upon  one  side. 
An  essential  characteristic  of  the  condition  is  the  chronicity  of  its  course. 
The  onset  may  be  insidious  to  a  degree,  the  attention  being  first  attracted 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  few  small,  hard,  rounded  nodules,  which 
are  usually  painless  and  freely  movable  under  the  skin.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  beginning  involvement  is  more  abrupt,  especially  if  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  tonsillitis,  scarlet 
fever,  or  influenza.     Under  these  circumstances  the  glandular  enlarge- 
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meat  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  brawny,  diffused  inflammatory  mass, 
which  is  often  tender  and  adherent  to  Bubjaeent  structures. 

Case^  with  insidious  onset  may  sometimes  jjersist  for  years  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient  or  pamnts,  the  enlargement  being  impercep- 
tiUe  upon  ordinary'  inspection,  but  easily  recognized  upon  palpation. 

The  submaxillary  group  of  glands  are  more  frequently  involvedt  but 
it  is  ven^  common  to  detect  a  chain  of  sm^dJ  nodules  extending  along  the 
anterior  or  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle. 
Tulierpuloiis  cervical  glands  occur  more  often  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
aeckllian  at  the  base,  in  contradistinction  to  the  glantlular  enlargement 
of  Hodgkin^s  tlisiiitse.  It  does  happen  occasionally ,  however,  that  the 
glands  above  the  chivicle  antl  in  the  posterior  cer\dcal  triangle  become 
tnhemilous  in  connection  with  a  similar  involvement  of  the  axillary 

In  the  insidious  form  of   cervical  adenitis  the  diseased  glands  are 
isolat^^L  firm,  smooth,  globidar  or  ovoid  in  outline,  devoid  of  pain,  and 
^ore  or  less  movable  under  the  skin.     In  the  acute  cases  the  glands 
*re  more  swollen,  often  irregular  in  shape,  and  even  if  painless  and  hard, 
*i^ias  ft  rule,  less  movable,  'They  frequently  become  fixed  to  the  sur- 
'^^ding  parts,  though  the  skin  is  not  always  adherent.     As  the  inflam- 
mation increases  still  more  the  glands  appear  to  be  somewhat  fused, 
Conning  a  large,  bra%*ny  or  knotted  swelling  which  is  sometimes  dis- 
toetly  painful  and  tender.     As  suppuration  takes  place  the  swelling 
^*^reases,  fluctuation  is  detected,  the  skin  Ijecomes  fixed  to  the  mass, 
^d  localized  bulging  and  redness  develop.    The  skin  is  often  very  thin 
"^^'er  the  area  of  suppuration. 

Cas^  attended  by  al)sces8  formation  usually  exhibit  elevation  of 
temperature,  although  fever  is  by  no  means  constant.  It  is  often  present 
tl^^pite  the  absence  of  pus,  particularly  when  the  glands  are  of  large 
^^'  The  patients  are  usually  anemic  and  poorly  nourislied.  The 
^rofulovis  type  of  face  has  frequently  been  described  as  consisting  of 
thick lips^  coarse  feature,  broad  nose,  muddy  complexion,  and  generally 
^^vy  aj^pect. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  imsatisfactory  in  a  large  number 

?^  ^^ises,  but  a  fatal  termination  rarely  f^upervenes.     Meningeal  extension 

i?  '^Uth  lei?s  frequent  than  from  tuliereulosis  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

J/^t  general  miliary  involvement  is  not  more  common  is  somewhat 

?«S3etiit  iQ  explain.    Although  tuf jerculous  glands  of  the  neck  may  persist 

.P^yoarsin  in cli\iduals  perfectly  well  in  other  respects,  the  fact  remains 

j/^^t  they  constitute  an  ever  possilile  source  of  infection.     The  constant 

eUace  to  life  resulting  from  the  presence  of  insignificant  and  apparently 

^^^ess  nodules  in  the  neck  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case.     I  have 

^-^^Otly  seen  a  young  man  mth  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  origin 

Bi*  ^"'^^h  is  undoubtedly  to  lie  traced  to  a  small  gland  in  the  neck  the 

^-?^  of  a  small  walnut,  of  one  and  one-half  years'  duration.     On  account 

l^  ^Vie  f^eneral  invasion,  with  characteristic  acute  laryngeal  involvement, 

^    patient  has  lieen  ad\ised  to  return  to  his  home*     Fig.  Ill,  repro- 


^i  ^^d  from  a  photograph,  shows  not  only  the  small  size  of  the  gland, 
l^^^h  is  almost,  unnoticeable  unless  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  opposite 
^«s-^  ^  ^  but  also  the  excellent  nutrition,  which  thus  far  has  been  but  little 


^^t€d. 
g^       ^i&gBOsis. — ^The  special  feature  of  diagnosis,  aside  from  the  exis- 
^^*^^?e  of  tubercidosis  dsewhere,  relates  to  a  differentiation  from  the 
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enlargement  of  simple  inflammatory  adenitis,  lymphatic  leukemia,  and 
Hodgkin's  disease. 

The  persistence  of  the  mass  without  acute  inflammatory  signs,  par- 
ticularly in  the  absence  of  such  exciting  causes  as  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  or  poor  teeth,  sufficiently  characterizes  the  condition  to  exclude 
a  simple  glandular  abscess. 

The  absence  of  leukocytosis,  which  always  accompanies  lymphatic 
leukemia,  is  easily  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  blood.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  differentiate  accurately  between  lymphatic  tuber- 
culosis and  the  lymphadenoma  of  Hodgkih's  disease.  In  general  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  latter  condition  suppuration  rarely  takes 
place,  and  the  glands  are  usually  firmer,  harder,  and  less  tender  than 
in  tuberculosis.  Although  they  may  attain  large  size,  they  are  more 
often  discrete  and  less  adherent  to  one  another  and  to  surrounding  parts. 


Fig.  111. — Showing  very  small  tuberculous  gland  upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  one  and  one-half 
years  duration,  followed  by  recent  development  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

They  rarely  are  fused  into  large  masses,  but  tend  rather  to  preserve 
their  individuality,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat"  movable  under  the  skin. 
The  condition  is  perhaps  less  frequent  in  children,  although  it  may  occur 
at  any  age.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  site  of  the  enlargement  is  usually 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  tuberculosis. 
The  tuberculin  reaction  is  not  always  perfectly  reliable,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  two  conditions  may  coexist.  Fever  may  be  present  in 
either  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  ophthalmotuberculin  teat  may  be 
of  value  when  the  diagnosis  is  obscure.  Several  cases  have  been  reported 
presenting  the  clinical  picture  of  Hodgkin^s  disease,  which  were  found  to 
be  tuberculous  at  autopsy.  Sternberg  and  Musser  are  quoted  by  James 
as  of  the  opinion  that  the  glandular  enlargement  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
is  tuberculous  in  character,  thus  explaining  the  irregular  fever  which  so 
often  is  present.  Dr.  D.  M.  Reed  and  Dr.  W.  B.  James,  however,  report 
negative  results  from  inoculation  experiments  and  careful  study  of  the 
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^ands  in  a  number  of  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  exhibiting  temperature 
elevation. 

The  diflSculties  of  exact  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  con- 
ditions is  shown  by  a  case  which  has  been  under  my  observation 
something  over  ten  years.  The  patient  was  thirty  years  old,  of  negative 
family  history,  and  previous  good  health  when  he  consulted  me  with 
reference  to  a  rapidly  growing  mass  in  the  left  neck,  slightly  above  the 
clancle.  The  enlargement  had  been  of  but  three  or  four  weeks'  dur- 
ation, but  was  associated  with  much  general  weakness,  extreme  pallor, 
and  emaciation.  The  glands  were  hard,  perfectly  discrete,  painless, 
and  more  or  less  movable,  presenting  no  resemblance  to  a  brawny 
swelling.  There  was  no  redness,  adhesion  of  the  skin,  or  fever.  The 
injection  of  tuberculin  for  diagnostic  purposes  was  attended  by  a 
negative  result.  The  glands  continued  to  increase  in  size  until  the 
patient  was  unable  to  wear  a  collar.     A  second  group  of  glands  became 


Fig.  112. — Illustrating  the  pronounced  diminution  of  cervical  glandular  enlargement  which 
had  previotisly  peraiiited  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  (See  text.  Compare  with  radiograph. 
Fig.  48.  p.  255.) 

enlarged  back  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  presented  the  same  charac- 
teristics. There  developed  a  slight  involvement  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  neck,  in  the  left  axilla,  and  in  each  groin.  The  spleen  became  dis- 
tinctly palpable.  The  examination  of  the  blood  was  negative.  The 
patient  rapidly  became  prostrated  and  was  forced  to  remain  in  bed. 
The  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease  was  made  and  later  indorsed 
unequivocally  by  Drs.  Bergtold,  Powers,  Whitney,  and  others.  The 
family  were  informed  as  to  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  condition  and  a 
comparatively  speedy  termination  was  expected.  There  soon  developed 
an  intense  bronzing  of  the  skin  of  the  entire  body,  with  progressive 
glandular  enlargement.  Almost  daily  vomiting  prevented  recourse  to 
superalimentation.  The  treatment  consisted  simply  of  rest,  very  large 
doses  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  bone-marrow.  The  downward  progress 
of  the  disease  gradually  became  arrested,  but  the  patient  remained  in 
bed  for  a  period  of  many  months,  followed  by  a  life  of  invalidism  for 
nearly  two  years.      The  glands  became    slowly  and  almost  imper- 
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ceptibly  reduced  in  size,  as  also  the  spleen.  The  bronzing  of  the 
integument  persisted  for  three  or  four  years  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
remarkable  thickening  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet,  with  pronounced 
peeling  at  short  intervals.  Two  years  after  the  initial  onset  the  patient 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Coley,  of  New  York,  who  concurred  in  the  previous 
diagnosis.  During  the  ensuing  years  several  relapses  of  a  milder  nature 
have  taken  place.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  j-rays  their  employ- 
ment has  been  resorted  to  periodically  in  this  case  with  considerable 
benefit.  At  the  present  time  the  patient  exhibits  all  the  external  appear- 
ances of  perfect  health,  and  the  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  There  remain  two  nodules  of  moderate  size, 
recognized  upon  inspection,  in  the  upper  left  neck,  and  several  small 
palpable  masses  in  the  lower  right,  just  above  the  clavicle.  There  is, 
moreover,  dulness  with  diminished  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds  at 
each  apex,  extending  nearly  to  the  second  rib.  As  a  result  of  prolonged 
x-ray  exposures  a  well-defined  telangiectasis  has  appeared  upon  each 
side  of  the  neck.  Fig.  112  represents  the  photograph  of  the  neck  just 
taken,  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  skiagraph,  Fig.  48, 
showing  well-marked  apical  involvement  of  the  lung.  In  plate  11 
is  shown  the  present  telangiectatic  condition  upon  each  side,  and  the 
two  visible  nodules  upon  the  left.  It  would  appear  that  no  case  could 
present  a  clearer  picture  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  yet,  in  the  light  of 
the  improvement  and  the  present  physical  signs,  despite  a  negative 
tuberculin  test,  the  conclusion  is  forced  that  the  original  glandular 
infection  was  of  a  tuberculous  nature. 


CHAPTER  LXI 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINAL  AND  MESEN- 
TERIC GLANDS 

MEDIASTINAL  GLANDS 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  tuberculous  enlargement  of  the 
tracheobronchial  glands  are  extremely  varied  in  character,  there  being 
no  direct  relation  between  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  pronounced  symptoms  arise  suggesting  the 
probability  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glands,  with  an  entire  absence  of 
objective  signs.  In  other  cases  the  physical  evidences  of  tuberculous 
glandular  enlargement  may  be  so  definite  as  to  permit  the  recognition 
of  a  distinct  mass  without  the  exhibition  of  symptoms.  The  condition 
is  more  common  in  little  children  than  at  any  other  age;  typical  cases  in 
young  adults  are  not  infrequent. 

Both  the  symptoms  and  signs  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  location 
of  the  glandular  enlargement,  the  degree  of  compression  exerted  upon 
contiguous  parts,  vnth  consequent  functional  disturbance,  the  possible 
perforation  through  an  intervening  wall  into  adjacent  structures,  and 
the  extension  of  the  infection  through  the  lymphatics  into  neighboring 
tissues. 
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The  usual  location  of  the  tuberculous  glands  has  been  stated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  in  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  mediastinal  space.  Attention  has  been  called  to  their  fre- 
quent proximity  to  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Among  neighbor- 
ing structures  apart  from  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  superior  vena  cava,  the  aorta  with  its  branches,  the  pulmo- 
nary veins,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  and  the  esophagus. 
Well-defined  symptoms  may  result  from  compression  of  any  of  these 
parts  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  mass  of  tuberculous  glands.  The 
nature  of  the  symptoms  varies  according  to  the  particular  point  of 
compression  upon  any  of  these  structures.  The  pressure  symptoms 
of  perhaps  more  frequent  occurrence  relate  to  the  trachea  and  primary 
bronchi.  If  compression  be  exerted  upon  the  trachea  alone,  alarming 
dyspnea  may  supervene.  This  is  often  associated  with  a  violent  dry 
paroxysmal  cough,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  pertussis.  In  other 
cases  the  cough  and  respiration  simulate  asthma  to  some  extent.  The 
severity  of  these  symptoms  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  compression.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  an  adult  who  exhibited 
most  distressing  dyspnea,  with  almost  incessant  paroxysmal  cough  and 
wheezing  respiration.  There  was  found  at  autopsy  but  slight  compres- 
sion from  a  glandular  mass  adherent  to  the  trachea,  penetrating  the 
posterior  wall  and  protruding  within  the  lumen  to  the  size  of  a  small 
pea. 

The  physical  signs  of  tracheal  compression  consist  primarily 
of  a  diminished  respiratory  excursion  and  an  enfeebled  respiratory 
murmur  in  all  parts  of  each  lung.  Normal  resonance  is  elicited  upon 
percussion.  I  have  never  recognized  the  peculiar  character  of  the  respir- 
atory sounds  described  by  the  French  as  comagej  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
rush  of  air  through  a  narrowed  lumen,  but  have  noted  an  inspiratory 
retraction  of  the  thorax,  the  so-called  tiragej  which  is  often  pronounced 
in  the  lower  lateral  region.  Edema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  and  genuine 
diphtheria  may  be  excluded  by  laryngoscopic  examination  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  voice  is  unaffected  in  tracheal  obstruction. 

When  the  compression  is  exerted  upon  a  single  primary  bronchus, 
there  is  but  moderate  dyspnea  unless  the  enlargement  of  the  gland  has 
taken  place  suddenly.  As  a  rule,  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected 
glands  is  gradual  and  hence  the  pressure  occlusion  of  the  bronchus  is 
incomplete  and  the  dyspnea  slight.  In  such  cases  there  are  often  no 
symptoms  incident  to  the  pressure  upon  the  bronchus  per  se.  If  sub- 
jective clinical  manifestations  are  present,  they  are  occasioned  by  pres- 
sure upon  other  contiguous  parts,  as  will  be  explained. 

The  physical  signs  of  bronchial  compression,  however,  are  defined 
sharply  and  constitute  a  group  of  clinical  data  suflScient  to  characterize 
the  condition  and  lead  to  its  almost  invariable  recognition.  Upon 
inspection  the  restricted  mobility  of  the  affected  side  is  at  once  apparent. 
In  place  of  the  inspiratory  expansion  is  seen  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
retraction  in  the  lateral  region.  Upon  percussion  there  is  found  but 
slight,  if  any,  deviation  from  the  normal  resonance.  The  respiratory 
sounds  are  absent  altogether,  or  else  markedly  diminished  in  intensity, 
without  perceptible  difference  in  rhythm,  pitch,  or  quality,  save  for  the 
occasional  recognition  of  the  carnage.  In  exceptional  instances  a  capil- 
lary bronchitis  is  detected  by  the  presence  of  extremely  fine  moist  r&les, 
which  are  disseminated  throughout  the  lung  of  the  affected  side.    This 
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condition  is  rarely  incident  to  the  compression  itself,  but  is  produced  by 
the  penetration  of  the  gland  en  masse  into  the  bronchus,  i^iih  subsequeai 
aspiration  of  tiny  partieles  of  infective  material,  to  which  condition  atten- 
tion will  prfssentl}^  tie  directed.  The  presence  of  a  closed  pneumotiiomi 
nmy  be  excluded  by  the  failure  to  recognize  a  dislocation  of  the  cardiac 
apex,  together  with  other  signs  previously  alluded  to-  The  nnchanped 
percussion  resonance  and  diminished  breath-sounils  then  percnjt  4ifj 
as^sumption  as  to  the  existence  of  some  form  of  bR>nchial  obstruct  i^n 
The  nature  of  the  obstruction  is  determined,  as  a  rule,  by  a  rp\  - 
such  essential  features  as  the  age,  histor>%  habits^  and  a  furtlici  ^ 
of  the  physical  si^ns.  The  suspicion  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  l)ronchus 
may  usually  be  eliminated  by  the  history.  Aneurism  is  often  exdmifil 
by  the  age,  historjs  and  associated  conditions.,  together  with  the  alwtitf 
of  signs  especially  characteristic  of  the  condition-  An  x-ray  examita- 
tion  is  sometimes  of  undoubted  value  in  obscure  cases. 

The  compression  of  other  contiguous  structures,  though  soioewiiat 
less  frequent  than  that  of  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi,  is  attended  Jn' 
rather  more  conspicuous  symptoms. 

Pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  produce  hoarseness 
or  aphonia,  together  with  a  paroxysmid  cough,  the  latter  oftcji  being 
extremely  distressing.      (In   this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  noie 
that  the  chronic  noisy  breathing  of  horses*  commonly  termed  *'roarijig/* 
is  occasioned  by  pressure  upon  one  of  the  nerves  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  larjTix  by  lymphatic  glands   within    the    chest.)    The 
cough  usually  persists  indefinitely  and  is  not  attended,  as  a  ruler  by 
an  inspiratory  whoop.     There  is  often  no  expectoration  wliatever.  but 
if  present,  it  consists  idmost  entirely  of  mucus.     The  larj^ngoscc^i*^ 
evidences  of  compression  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  are  numerous  md 
varied.     There  may  be  paralysis  of  any  single  muscle,  and  in  ^^omecase* 
of  a  pair  of  muscles,  as  aU  the  movements  of  the  larynx  are  controUe<i  bJT 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.     Complete  or  partial  paralysis  of  at  lea*^ 
one  group  of  muscles  is  almost  always  observed-     Pressure  upon  tli^ 
recurrent  laryngeal  may  produce  dyspnea,  irrespective  of  the  presem-e  cjI" 
absence  of  bronchial  conxprestion.     DygpneJi  is  also  effected  by  corti^ 
pression  of  the  phrenic,  and  often  occurs  in  conjunction  with  hiccougl*- 
Painful  and  difficult  swallowing,  as  in  esophagismus»  sometimes  restil^ 
from  esophageal  obstruction  or  compression,     Dr,  J,  N.  Hall  has  eall^*^* 
attention  to  the  possible  development  of  the  traction  diverticula  m  i^^ 
esophagus  from  contraction  chjmges  either  in  the  gland  or  in  the  fc?i)p^' 
ageal  wall,  giving  rise  in  part  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruction.     He  il^*^ 
alludes  to  the  possible  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  pulmonan^  arten*  tii  f  ^7^ 
cilitating  the  tendency  to  pidmonar^"  tul>erculosis  through  the  le^ea«<^ 
blood-supply,     in  the  event  of  compress:  ion  of  the  superior  vena  cava  «^ 
impeded  venous  circulation  is  noted  in  the  veins  of  the  face,  armsj  M-*^ 
shouhlers,  and  sometimes  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thorax.     '^ 
^Jie^se  cases  the  network  of  distended  veins  is  plainly  discernible  upon  *^j 
kin.     Edema  of  the  lungs  may  result  from  compression  of  the  piilcp" 
lary  veins.     Vomiting  or  tachycardia  may  be  present  from  comprc^^^*" 
if  the  pncumogastric,  and  either  dilatation  or  contraction  of  thepupr 
a  msnilt  of  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  sympathetic. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mi  ml  that  the  pressure  symptoms  referabl 
enlarged  bronchial  glands  are  occasioned  not  only  by  the  contujfuHl 
important  structures,  but  also  by  the  immobUittf  and  resistance  of 
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parts  in  cofitrast  with  the  easily  movable  and  yielding  walls  within  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

In  the  event  of  adhesion  to  immediate  structures,  with  perforation 
of  an  intervening  wall,  the  resulting  changes  are  often  of  especial 
importance.  The  gland  may  penetrate  the  bronchus,  soften,  and  permit 
the  aspiration  of  tiny  particles  of  infective  material  into  the  correspond- 
ing bronchial  tract.  The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  a  bronchiolitis 
are  not  infrequently  merged  into  an  acute  bronchopneumonia.  This 
form  of  pneumonia  of  tuberculous  origin  usually  induces  an  early  fatal 
termination.  Abscess  of  lung  and  pulmonary  gangrene  may  possibly 
develop  as  secondary  processes  following  the  perforation  of  a  bronchus. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  relative  to  the  discovery  at  autopsy 
of  bronchial  glands  in  the  air-passages.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
gland  producing  the  obstruction  was  found  to  be  of  such  size  as  to  pre- 
vent its  expulsion  through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  It  is  not  altogether 
impossible  that  a  sloughing  gland  may  be  expectorated.  Some  years 
ago  Hall  reported  a  case  of  obstruction  of  the  left  primary  bronchus, 
which  was  presumably  from  a  tuberculous  gland.  This  was  followed  by 
bronchopneumonia  of  the  adjacent  lung,  with  expectoration  of  a  large 
amount  of  pus  daily,  without  evidence  of  empyema  or  bronchiectasis. 
There  was  an  abrupt  cessation  of  the  expectoration,  with  speedy  com- 

Elete  recovery  after  the  expectoration  of  a  "  fleshy  mass,  presumably  a 
ronchial  gland.''  Dr.  Hall  was  unable  to  secure  the  supposed  glandiilar 
obstruction  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Cases  of  calcareous  metamorphosis  of  the  affected  gland  have  been 
reported,  with  the  expectoration  of  so-called  lung  stones. 

When  perforation  takes  place  into  the  trachea,  sudden  and  alarming 
dyspnea  invariably  supervenes.  Such  a  condition  is  the  probable 
cause  in  many  instances  of  sudden  death  in  little  children  following 
abrupt  and  severe  dyspnea.  Several  cases  confirmed  by  autopsy  have 
been  reported.  Instances  of  perforation  of  the  esophagus  by  an  idcer- 
ating  gland  are  fairly  numerous,  as  well  as  rupture  into  the  pleura  and 
pericardium. 

Although  glandular  perforation  is  by  no  means  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculous  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  these  secondary  proc- 
esses, together  with  pneumothorax  and  mediastinal  abscess,  are  some- 
times the  direct  result  of  a  suppurating  tuberculous  gland.  Perfor- 
ation of  the  wall  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  comparatively  infre- 
quent, but  has  been  found  to  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta.  Ulceration  into  a  vein  establishes  a  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  softening  gland  with  the  blood-current,  and  results  in  a 
miliary  tuberculous  infection. 

Tuberculous  meningitis,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  general  miliary 
tuberculosis,  are  known  to  be  secondary  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to 
involvement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  both  the  blood-  and  lymph-currents 
constituting  the  avenue  of  infection  from  the  primary  focus.  In  view 
of  the  remarkable  frequency  of  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  tracheo- 
bronchial glands  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  comparative  rarity  of  general 
tuberculous  infection.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lymphatics,  extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  takes  place  in 
neighboring  organs,  notably  the  lung. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  children  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis emanating  from  a  diseased  bronchial  gland  presents  a  somewhat 
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different  clinical  picture  than  in  adults  ai*  regards  the  localization  of  ite 
area  of  infection.  In  children  the  apex  is  usually  uninvoh'tMl  at  ftrst,  ' 
the  infection  spreading  from  the  hilns  in  the  immechate  neighborhcKKi irf 
the  priniiiry  glandular  focus  to  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  th« 
lung.  Involvement  of  the  lower  lobe  is  often  produced  by  the  3ia|>i^ 
ation  of  cheesy  portions  of  gland  penetrating  a  larger  bronchus.  In  tlie 
absence  of  an  nice  raring  gland  within  the  bronchus,  permitting  a  down* 
ward  extension  of  the  tuberculous  process^  tlie  area  of  initial  [julmftn^try 
infection  is  closely  adjacent  to  the  bronchial  glands,  between  the!!«ef««iil 
and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae.  An  investigation  of  the  middle  or  Im^r 
portion  of  the  back  in  children  is  usually  attended  by  positive  resiilt-?, 
In  this  region  signs  of  beginning  consolidation  with  bronchial  or  lirrm- 
cho vesicular  respiration  and  fine  or  medium-sized  moi^t  rdl^are  recog- 
niafied. 

Enlarged  tracheobronchial  glands  often  give  rise  t-o  no  phji^ical  evi- 
dences at  the  immediate  site  of  their  location,  but  if  premure  sijmpmis 
are  exhibited,  an  early  and  convincing  lUagoosis  can  be  m^ide  in  nmny 
instances*     In  otixer  worils,  the  physical  signs  referable  to  the  comprt^- 
sion  of  a  bronchial  gland  are  sufficient  in  character  in  connectioti  with 
associated  data,  to  justify  a  definite  diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  *it  the 
obstruction.     The  clinical  detection,  however,  of  the  enlarged  ^midM 
theTiwelve^  is  often  inipos^^ible,  even  if  of  sufficient  size  to  proijut'e  pfi 
siu'e  symptoms.     It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  a  consideral>le  euliir|5P"1 
ment  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  possible  of  rccognil  ion ,  although  the  suiflS  I 
may  l>e  so  situated  as  to  exert  no  pronounced  compression  upon  import- 
ant structures. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  observers  that  dulness  upon  percussion  may  be 
recognized  in  the  interscapular  space  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tit tb 
doi-sal  vertebra,  and  especially  just  above  this  area.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  changes  in  resonance  in  this  region  in  cn^  ^' 
suspected  glandular  enlargement.  Many  authoi-s  deny  the  existeni'^ 
of  such  percussion  change  unless  the  glands  are  of  extreme  si^e.  l^  ^ 
very  fe%v  instances  I  have  been  al>le  to  recognize  percufi^on  diilup^^ 
referable  to  glandidar  eidargeraent  jusl  l>ciow  the  st^rnoi'lavieulHr 
articulation  upon  one  side.  The  percussion  change  is  renilered  mt»re 
pronounced  if  the  head  is  held  well  retracted  during  a  deep  inspir^ti<»n^ 
Recognition  is  easier  in  young  athUts  than  in  little  childi'en  on  acc^LiUt 
of  the  diminished  size  of  the  thymus  gland. 

But  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  any  circumscribed  au^**!" 
tatory  signs  supposedly  attributable  to  glandular  enlargement.  There 
may  be,  in  some  cases,  enfeebled  respiratory  sounds  and  in  others  * 
distinct  bi"onc  ho  vesicular  element  due  to  conduction  through  a  p»l*" 
gland.  At  best  both  the  percussion  and  auscultatory  signs  nvefth** 
site  of  the  tuberculous  gland  are  vague  and  indefinite ♦  save  in  jujit^^n-  *'■' 
of  very  pronounced  erdargcment.  To  illustrate  certain  points  to  whi^h 
attention  has  been  directed,  I  will  report  briefly  the  case  of  a  you^^ 
man  which  is  of  exceeding  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  patient,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  was  sent  to  Colorado  du^^- 
the  latt-er  part  of  1905  on  account  of  advanced  pulmonary  tul:>ercul*'^*^' 
the  symptoms  of  which  immediately  followed  an  attack  of  croup*^ 
pneumonia.      At    that    time    there    were    severe    paroxysmal    *^V^Sj^ 
copious  expectoration*  rigors,  fever,  night-sweats,  and  iK'Spnea,      "   ^^ 
patient  was  refen^d  to  me  in  March,  1907,  by  a  prDDoineiit  phyacii***^ 
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another  part  of  the  State,  under  whose  direction  he  had  remained  while 
in  Colorado.  The  average  afternoon  temperature  was  103®  F.  and 
occasionally  higher.  Dyspnea  was  pronounced,  cough  severe  and 
markedly  paroxysmal,  the  expectoration  amounting  to  six  ounces  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Upon  examination  of  the  chest  there  was  noted 
a  slightly  impaired  mobility  of  the  entire  left  side,  with  inspiratory 
retraction  in  the  lateral  region.  The  percussion  resonance  was  normal, 
and  there  was  no  cardiac  displacement.  There  was  recognized  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory  sounds, 
with  verj'  fine  moist  rdles  over  the  entire  left  lung.  Slight  moisture 
was  present  at  the  right  apex,  without  evidence  of  infiltration.  Occlu- 
sion of  the  left  primary  bronchus  from  a  tuberculous  mediastinal 
gland  was  suggested,  and  an  effort  made  to  detect  localized  percussion 
changes.  Percussion  of  the  back  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  dorsal  spine 
was  entirely  negative.     No  deviation  from  normal  rpMSonance  was  elicited 


Fig.  113. — Illustrating  area  of  dulness  from  enlarged  mediastinal  glands  in  a  pulmonary  invalid 
exhibiting  well-defined  physical  signs  of  bronchial  compression.     (Compare  with  Fig.  55.) 

in  the  left  sternoclavicular  articulation  with  the  head  held  perfectly 
erect.  When  it  was  thrown  well  back,  however,  and  particularly  upon 
deep  inspiration,  there  was  noted  upon  light  percussion  a  slight  but 
distinct  dulness,  the  outline  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompan>ing 
photograph  (Fig.  113).  There  was  thus  established  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  obstruction  to  the  left  primary  bronchus  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  by  a  tuberculous  bronchial  gland.  This  was  confirmed  the 
following  day  by  the  ar-ray  picture  (Fig.  55),  the  enlarged  gland  being 
found  in  close  apposition  to  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  upon  the  left  side. 
There  was  no  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  but  the  laryngoscopic  image  clearly 
showed  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  abductors,  indicating  that  the  mass  was 
impinging  to  at  least  a  slight  extent  upon  the  nerve  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx. 

Dr.  Levy*s  report  of  the  laryngoscopic  examination  follows:  "No 
apparent  change  in  the  mobility  of  the  vocal  bands  upon  tranquil  respir- 
ation.    Upon  forced  inspiration  abductor  excursion  of  the  left  vocal 
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band,  limited  to  an  extent  equal  to  about  one-half  that  of  the  riglitiui 
phonation  a  small  chink  between  the  vocal  bands,  due  to  paresis  of  thf 
internal  thyro-arytenoid  musiie;  Line  of  approximation  was  obliquely 
to  the  right,  owing  to  exaggeration  of  the  action  of  the  adductor  d  t be 
left  vocal  band  over  the  abductor,  causing  an  overriding  of  the  left  aryte- 
noid in  front  of  the  right. 

''Diagnosis.' — Slight  preJssure  upon  the  left  recurrent  laiyiige&l  or 
left  pneumogastric,  involving  only  the  abductor  fibers^  and  these  bul 
slightly. 

"  The  fibers  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  going  to  the  abductors  of  tbe 
larynx  are  first  affected  in  preSBiire  lesions  of  this  nerve  or  of  the  pneurocj- 
gastric,  in  accordance  with  the  law  laid  down  by  Semon,  which  ii?  to  the 
effect  that  when  pressure  is  made  upon  the  recurrent  lar>iigeal,  the  fihefs 
going  to  the  abductors  are  fii-s^t  involved,  owing  to  a  peculiar  susfepti* 
bility  of  these  fillers.  The  first  manifestation  of  pressure  upon  ibe 
recurrent  laryngeal,  therefore,  is  alxluctor  paralysis.  As  the  pressure 
continues  the  adductors  become  paralyzed  as  well,  thus  giving  to  tli^ 
vocal  band  neither  abduction  nor  addnctionj  allowing  it  to  lemain  in 
what  is  know^n  us  the  cadaveric  position,*' 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  under  the  use  of  tuberculin  and 
an  autogenetic  vaccine  is  detailed  under  Sfaecific  Medication*  ^J 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS 

Tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  and  retroperitoneal  ^Mkds,  eommonlf 
termed  tabes  mesenterica,  is. frequently  found  at  autopsy  to  have  beei 
present  in  little  children,  even  though  unstisi^ected  during  life.  Suppu- 
ration takes  place  far  less  often  than  in  the  ^ancis  of  the  cervical  j^(^ 
Caseation  is  common,  and  calcification  sometimes  occurs.  The  condition 
is  found  with  great  frequency  among  the  neglected  children  of  the  veit 
poor.  The  patient  is  usually  quite  anemic  and  poorly  nourished.  Tlie 
trunk,  arms,  and  legs  are  thin  and  wasted,  w*hile  the  l^lly  is  quite  pn>in* 
inent.  The  abdominal  enlargement  is  produced  more  from  the  raexi^' 
ing  tympanites  than  from  the  direct  presence  of  the  glands  themsch^ 
Diarrhea  is  often  present,  and  the  stools  are  offensive,  and*  as  a  nile.  tbe 
appetite  and  (hgestion  are  considerably  impaired.  The  older  writ<^^ 
however,  speak  of  **  emaciation  and  voracity  combined' '  in  such  ea^c^ 
There  are  almost  always  fever,  peevishness,  and  irritability. 

As  a  rule,  little  is  determined  upon  examination  on  account  of  i^ 
tympanitic  condition  of  the  bowels.     The  glands  are  rarely  felt.    In  cB^ 
of  coexisting  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  abdomen  may  \ye  firm,  rmstaf*^* 
and  presenting  nodular  enlargements.     In  some  instances  tul^rciil^^^ 
involvement  of  glands  is  recognized  in  other  regions,  notably  the  eer\i<"^ 
and  axillar3^ 

This  type  of  glandular  tuI>erculosis  often  is  observed  among  ni 
and  is  not  infrequent  in  adults  among  these  people 
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CHAPTER  LXII 
TREATMEPrr  OF  GLANDULAR  TUBERCULOSIS 

While  in  the  past  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  lymph-nodes  has  been 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  local  remedial  eflForts,  both  non-operative  and 
surgical,  involvement  of  the  mediastinal^  mesenteric,  and  retroperitoneal 
glands  has  not  been  regarded  as  amenable  to  other  than  constitutional 
treatment.  The  general  management  of  all  cases  of  glandular  tuber- 
culosis has  consisted  chiefly  of  tonic  and  supporting  measures,  which  in 
cer\'ical  adenitis  have  been  supplemented  by  local  procedures.  The 
present  conception  of  the  proper  treatment  of  glandular  tuberculosis 
affords  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  attainment  of  more  satisf3dng  results 
than  formerly.  It  is  now  appreciated  that  a  tuberculous  gland,  no 
matter  how  small,  may  be  an  active  focus  for  further  tuberculous  iiifec- 
tion,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  institiUing  vjithoxd  delay  an  intelligent 
systematic  course  of  treatment  even  to  incipient  cases. 

While  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  comprise  a  group  especially 
suited  for  surgical  interference,  the  glands  of  the  mediastinum  and 
abdomen,  after  the  diagnosis  has  become  definitely  established,  some- 
times respond  to  active  therapeutic  efforts  in  confomwty  with  compara- 
tively new  ideas  of  management.  The  modem  treatment  of  glandidar 
tuberculosis  may  be  regarded  as  general  and  local. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT 

This  form  of  management  embraces  the  hygienic  treatment  and  the 
medicinal. 

Hygienic  Treatment. — ^The  hygienic  principles  of  treatment  relate 
especially  to  an  abundance  of  outdoor  air,  exercise,  diversion,  change  of 
environment,  and  nutritious  food.  In  glandular  infections,  as  in  all 
other  forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  attention  to  no  single  factor  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results.  An  out-of-door 
existence,  important  though  it  be,  is  totally  inadequate  by  itself,  but 
shoidd  be  combined  with  such  favorable  influences  as  accrue  from 
judicious  exercise,  with  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement. 
There  should  also  be  an  ingestion  of  food  sufficient  in  character  and 
quantity  to  appease  the  cravings  of  an  increasing  appetite.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  the  inestimable  benefits  derived  by  little  children  from  a 
radical  change  in  their  immediate  surroundings.  Removal  from  the 
city  to  the  country  or  the  seashore  not  only-  permits  a  greater  purity 
of  the  air,  but  affords  a  natural  incentive  for  more  or  less  unwonted 
exercise,  and  provides  a  means  for  the  enjoyment  of  unaccustomed 
sights,  which  awaken  the  interest  and  maintain  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  in 
the  young.  The  psychic  influence  of  a  novel  environment  even  among 
the  well-to-do  is  of  undoubted  value,  while  such  a  change  is  a  veritable 
blessing  to  the  poor,  who,  since  their  birth,  have  been  deprived  of  sun- 
light, fresh  air,  proper  food  and  clothing,  cheerful  surroundings,  and 
uplifting  influences. 

In  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  glandidar  tuberculosis  the  actual  needs 
of  the  child  are  better  subserved  by  attention  to  these  hygienic  features 
of  treatment  than  through  recourse  to  purely  medicinal  or  surgical 
management. 
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By  an  outdoor  regime  is  meant  far  more  than  the  air  permitted  to 
enter  sleeping-rooms  and  hospital  wards  through  open  windows.  It  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  parents  that  their  duty  to  the 
child  consists  of  provision  for  a  recreative  existence  in  the  open  air  as 
the  first  essential  of  treatment.  The  inconvenience  of  the  family,  the 
additional  expenditure,  and  the  social  or  business  interruptions  are 
assuredly  unworthy  of  consideration  in  comparison  with  the  boon 
granted  by  virtue  of  a  radically  changed  environment. 

Clinical  evidence  is  now  conclusive  to  the  effect  that  many  cases  of 
glandular  tuberculosis  are  clearly  susceptible  of  rapid  and  permanent 
cure,  through  the  adoption  of  an  unrestricted  out-of-door  existence. 
While  this  principle  of  open-air  treatment,  exclusive  of  surgical  manage- 
ment, is  thoroughly  recognized,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  is 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  sea,  inland, 
or  mountain  air.  The  French  and  English  appear  to  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  sea  air  for  children  afflicted  with  tuberculous 
glands  or  bones.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Royal 
Sea  Bathing  Hospital  was  founded  at  Margate,  England.  Since  then 
convalescent  homes  for  invalids  suffering  from  so-called  surgical  tuber- 
culosis have  been  established  upon  the  seashore  of  England.  At  the 
present  time  nearly  all  European  countries  maintain  hospitals  upon  the 
coast  for  invalids  similarly  afflicted. 

Brannan,  the  prime  mover  in  organizing  the  work  of  our  single  experi- 
mental station  at  Sea  Breeze,  which  is  supported  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  reports  23  marine 
hospitals  along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic, 
containing  a  total  of  over  10,000  beds. 

Calot  has  described  the  hospital  at  Berck-sur-mer,  which  was  founded 
by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1860  and  now  contains  750  beds. 

In  this  institution  remarkable  improvement  has  been  achieved  by 
one  of  my  former  patients,  who  became  afflicted  with  Pott's  disease. 
While  the  child  was  still  an  infant  the  father,  a  physician  of  New  York 
city,  died  in  Colorado,  in  1898,  as  the  result  of  a  severe  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  occurring  in  the  course  of  advanced  phthisis.  A  few 
years  later  the  child  was  sent  to  Berck-sur-mer,  where  he  remained 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  and  secured  an  apparent  complete 
recovery  from  the  tuberculous  process.  The  child  was  taken  daily  from 
the  bed  and  placed  upon  a  truck,  which  was  rolled  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  There  he  was  permitted  to  lie  during  the  entire  day,  save  under 
unusually  severe  weather  conditions.  This  is  practised  as  a  routine 
measure  at  the  several  institutions  at  Berck-sur-mer. 

There  are  several  seashore  hospitals  in  South  America  containing  over 
800  beds,  largely  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  childhood. 
It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  some  in  South 
America  have  been  far  more,  ready  than  the  United  States  to  make 
national  provision  for  the  care  of  little  sufferers  i^ith  various  forms  of 
surgical  tuberculosis. 

Brannan  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  maintains  on  her 
sea-coast  fifteen  sanatoria,  which,  with  other  institutions,  open  only 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  contain  4000  beds.  He  quotes  the  reports 
presented  by  Armaingand  and  D'Espine  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Tuberculosis  in  Paris  in  October,  1905,  concerning  the  work  done  in 
the  various  seaside  sanatoria  of  Europe.     During  the  past  twenty  years 
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60,000  children  have  been  treated  in  these  sanatoria  in  France,  84  per 
cent,  of  whom  exhibited  favorable  results;  of  these,  59  per  cent,  were 
regarded  as  absolute  cures,  and  25  per  cent,  as  instances  of  pronounced 
improvement.  Of  those  absolutely  cured,  the  percentage  ranged  from 
32  in  Pott's  disease,  to  74  in  glandular  tuberculosis.  Nearly  all 
European  seaside  institutions  exclude  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  abroad  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  seaside 
resorts  as  opposed  to  inland  climates  for  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis of  childhood.  The  results  already  accomplished  at  Sea  Breeze 
are  instructive  and  inspiring.  There  has  been  an  almost  invariable 
improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  the  children,  with  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  the  local  lesions.  These  results  have  been  attained 
by  virtue  of  the  new  surroundings  in  connection  with  non-operative 
therapeutic  measures.  Out  of  a  total  of  ten  cases  of  glandular  tuber- 
culosis, six  have  been  entirely  cured  and  three  very  much  improved. 
The  essentials  of  treatment  at  Sea  Breeze  are  constant  exposure  to  the 
sea  air  by  night  as  well  as  day,  abundant  nourishment,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bright,  happy  child-life  for  the  little  patients.  They  are 
allowed  to  exercise  to  a  remarkable  extent,  pla3dng  and  romping  in  the 
sand  in  spite  of  their  physical  infirmities. 

Halsted,  in  his  paper  before  the  Clinical  and  Climatological  Section 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  reports  decidedly  gratif)dng  results  obtained  by 
inland  out-of-door  management.  His  early  observations  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  the  open-air  treatment  were  confined  to  the  "  bridge' '  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Unusual  results  in  surgical  tuberculosis  have  been  obtained  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  other  eastern  inland  resorts.  Lowman  believes  that 
along  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes  there  may  be  accomplished  results 
in  all  respects  equal  to  those  obtained  at  the  seashore.  Morse  has  called 
attention  to  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Wellesley,  established  many 
years  before  Sea  Breeze,  and  employing  practically  the  same  methods. 
He  asserts  from  the  experience  at  Wellesley  that  the  sea  air  is  by  no 
means  a  sine  qua  non^  and  that  children  may  be  expected  to  do  fully  as 
well  in  the  country  as  at  the  seashore. 

Freeman  affirms,  from  a  surgical  experience  of  over  seven  years  in 
Colorado,  and  of  equal  duration  in  Cincinnati,  that  moderately  high 
altitudes  with  dryness  offer  far  greater  advantages  than  the  seashore 
for  the  treatment  of  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis.  He  reports 
remarkably  fewer  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  Colo- 
rado than  in  Ohio.  Powers,  after  ten  years'  residence  in  Colorado,  fol- 
lowing an  equal  period  in  New  York,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 

From  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  this  State  I  feel  warranted 
in  asserting  that  both  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  and  bones  is  decidedly 
infrequent,  the  vast  majority  of  such  patients  coming  from  a  distance  to 
avail  themselves  of  climatic  advantages.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
amidst  a  large  invalid  population  with  innumerable  children  bom  of 
tuberculous  parents,  exceedingly  few  indigenous  cases  of  glandular  tuber- 
culosis are  observed.  Even  among  a  moderately  large  negro  population, 
who  in  other  regions  exhibit  not  uncommonly  tuberculosis  of  all  the 
glands  of  the  body,  there  are  observed  in  this  State  but  comparatively 
few  instances  even  of  localized  glandular  infection.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  a  rarefied,  stimulating  atmosphere,  with  many  hours  of 
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sunshine,  should  be  more  beneficial  for  individuals  with  diminished 
resistance  than  a  climate  teeming  with  fog,  frequently  saturated  with 
moisture,  thus  permitting  less  opportunity  for  out-of-door  recreation. 

Waiving  at  this  time  any  extended  consideration  of  the  value  of 
climate  in  the  treatment  of  glandular  tuberculosis,  great  emphasis 
should  be  added  to  hygienic  management  in  the  open  air,  with  ample 
exercise,  as  an  indispensable  therapeutic  factor,  whether  at  the  seashore, 
in  the  country,  at  the  lakeside,  or  in  the  mountains. 

While  the  doctrine  of  conservative  open-air  treatment  for  cases  of 
glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis  in  children  is  accorded  a  general  accept- 
ance in  modern  text-books  upon  surgery,  it  would  seem  that  the  present 
teaching  as  to  the  efficacy  of  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and  exercise  is  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  actiuil  methods  commonly  practised  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  assuming  to  direct  the  destinies  of  these  patients.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  advise  in  a  perfunctory  way  that  the  child  should  be  kept 
out-of-doors.  The  obligation  of  the  attending  practitioner  is  not  dis- 
charged until  he  has  urged,  in  an  active  personal  capacity,  the  neceasity 
of  change  to  the  country,  the  seashore,  or  the  mountains,  as  may  ap|)ear 
most  practicable  in  individual  cases.  Further,  the  so-called  ambulatory 
treatment  in  the  op^n  air  is  not  alone  applicable  to  cases  convalescing 
from  operation,  but  in  many  instances  is  equally  appropriate  for  con- 
ditions formerly  supposed  to  demand  immediate  operative  interference. 

The  vital  consideration,  irrespective  of  age,  is  the  greater  resistance 
to  tuberculosis  accruing  from  an' outdoor  existence  in  favorable  climates, 
with  suitable  provision  for  diversion,  recreation,  and  exercise. 

Apropos  of  the  present  conception  concerning  the  vast  importance 
of  the  purely  hygienic  principles  of  management,  it  is  of  considerable 
historic  interest  to  review  the  practice  in  vogue  in  the  early  centuries, 
based  upon  an  abiding  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  kingly  touch  in  the 
cure  of  scrofula.  The  antiquity  of  the  belief  has  been  established, 
together  with  a  mass  of  almost  credible  evidence  as  to  its  value. 

In  France  the  practice  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Clovis  in  481  A.  D. 
In  England  this  method  of  treatment  was  introduced  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  reigned  from  1044  to  1066.  The  disease  was  commonly 
regarded  as  "a  vice  in  the  system/'  and  possible  of  eradication  only 
through  the  purification  afforded  by  the  royal  touch.  Scrofula,  there- 
fore, was  popularly  called  "the  king's  evil."  During  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  years  this  custom  was  followed  by  the  reigning  monarchs  of 
En^and  and  consisted  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Henry  the  Seventh 
originated  the  plan  of  tying  a  ribbon  around  the  neck,  to  which  was 
attached  either  a  silver  or  a  gold  coin.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  practice  by  Mary,  William,  and  Ann.  It  was  believed 
by  many  people  that  these  rulers  did  not  possess  the  hereditary  gift 
of  healing,  for  the  ascribed  reason  that  they  did  not  occupy  the  throne 
by  Divine  right.  Writers  of  history  assert  that  multitudes  came  from 
great  distances  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wondrous  benefits  ^o  be 
acquired  through  the  sovereign  touch.  Charles  the  Second  is  reputed 
to  have  treated  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  people  suffering  from 
the  king's  evil  during  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
upon  Easter  Sunday,  1686,  is  reported  to  have  treated  over  1600  people- 
That  a  not  altogether  implicit  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  method  was 
entertained  by  the  French  ruler  is  suggested  by  the  words,  **  The  king 
has  touched  you,  may  God  cure  you." 
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John  Browne,  Chirurgeon  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  of  England  in 
1684,  has  written  several  treatises  concerning  "the  real  art  of  healing 
strums  by  the  imposition  of  the  sacred  hands  of  our  kings  of  England 
and  France  given  them  at  their  inaugurations."  Dr.  H.  F.  StoU  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  although  Browne 
lived  in  an  age  of  superstition  and  frequently  assisted  the  king  in  the 
ceremony  of  royal  touch,  he,  nevertheless,  stated  in  his  writings  that  the 
malady  was  "no  fictitious  distemper  or  imaginary  evil,  but  rather  a 
proper  disease." 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  regarding  the  probable  elas- 
ticity of  the  term  "  scrofula' '  as  then  applied,  and  also  concerning  the 
beneficial  effect  of  travel,  life  in  the  open  air,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Halsted  suggests,  that  the  prolonged  pilgrimages 
from  remote  points,  the  protracted  journeyings  in  the  open  air,  the 
invigoration  incident  to  changed  surroundings  and  renewed  hope,  served 
effectually  to  delude  the  sufferers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  supernatural 
method  of  healing. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — For  many  years  the  purely  medicinal  treat- 
ment of  glandular  tuberculosis  has  related  largely  to  the  administration 
of  iodid  of  iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  With  no  desire  to  detract  from  the 
undoubted  value  of  these  remedies,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  is,  never- 
theless, true  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  results  afforded  by  general  hygienic  management.  Medi- 
cinal agents  of  any-  kind  are  not  indicated  invariably  in  these  cases, 
and  when  employed  at  all,  should  not  be  prescribed  in  accordance  \*ith 
a  conventional  or  routine  method.  Attention  to  digestion  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  correction  of  such  disturbances  through  diet- 
ary precautions  and  medicinal  aids  is  of  much  more  value  than  the 
administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  or  the  ferruginous  tonics. 

The  appetite  is  usually  capricious  at  best,  and  the  digestive  function 
more  or  less  enfeebled.  In  such  cases  the  indications  point  more  to 
the  consumption  of  greater  quantities  of  nutritious  food  than  to 
enforced  dosage  with  drugs.  In  the  absence  of  distinct  contraindica- 
tions, however,  it  is  excellent  practice  to  use  the  syrup  of  the  iodid  of 
iron,  alternating  occasionally  with  Fowler's  solution,  given  well  toward 
the  limit  of  toleration.  The  various  preparations  of  iron,  manganese, 
cod-liver  oil,  or  easily  digestible  fats  are  often  of  undoubted  value,  pro- 
vided that  appetite  and  digestion  are  not  impaired.  Aids  to  nutrition 
in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  may  be  expected  to  increase 
vital  resistance. 

Specific  medication  of  unquestionable  merit,  applicable  to  all  forms 
of  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis,  has  recently  been  employed.  The 
administration  of  the  bacilli  emulsion  of  Koch  to  cases  of  glandular 
tuberculosis  opens  an  entirely  new  therapeutic  field  and  is,  perhaps, 
destined  to  yield  gratifying  results  in  many  cases  thus  far  but  little 
amenable  to  management.  Wright's  work  adds  confirmation  to  the 
value  of  this  agent  as  applied  to  nearly  all  cases  of  surgical  tubercu- 
lasis.  Although  his  reported  results  suggest  the  predominant  value  of 
the  new  tuberculin  in  cases  presenting  a  localized  focus  of  tuberculous 
infection,  as  in  tuberculous  bones  and  joints,  highly  satisfactory  results 
are  sometimes  obtained  in  carefully  selected  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

With  the  addition  of  the  bacilli  emulsion  to  the  armamentarium 
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of  the  physician,  the  future  of  children  af&icted  with  enlargement  of 
mediastinal  and  mesenteric  glands  is  rendered  somewhat  brighter. 
After  a  provisional  establishment  of  the  diagnosis  by  the  subjective  and 
objective  signs,  together  with  the  use  of  the  x-ray,  ample  justification  is 
afforded  for  the  cautious  administration  of  the  tuberculin. 

LOCAL  MEASURES 

Local  efforts,  limited  to  the  cervical  glands,  relate  to — (1)  Non- 
operative  measures,  embracing  counterirritation,  massage,  electrolysis, 
the  x-ray,  and  (2)  surgical  procedures,  including  aspiration,  interstitial 
injections,  incision,  and  drainage,  with  or  without  curetment  or  cauteriz- 
ation, and,  finally,  complete  excision. 

Local  non-operative  measures  should  consist  primarily  of  efforts 
to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sources  of  infection.  It  is  of  essential 
importance  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  teeth, 
nose,  ears,  and  scalp.  Hypertrophied  tonsils  containing  deep  crypts 
should  be  removed  immediately.  Excellent  results  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  painting  the  tonsils  and  posterior  pharynx  with  solutions 
of  iodin  containing  potassium  iodid.  Thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  benefit  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  disinfecting,  stimulating,  and  astringent  applica- 
tions to  these  parts.  Attention  should  be  given  to  catarrhal  conditions 
of  the  nose  and  inflammations  of  the  ears  and  scalp.  Stark  and  Koemer, 
according  to  Dr.  Leonard  Freeman,  found  decayed  teeth  in  41  per  cent, 
and  73.8  per  cent,  respectively  in  their  cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis. 

Counterirritation  by  ointments  or  stimulating  solutions  containing 
preparations  of  iodin,  ichthyol,  and  resorcinol  is  still  extensively  em- 
ployed, although  its  utility  is  extremely  doubtful  and  quite  unsus- 
tained  by  practical  results.  The  use  of  these  external  applications 
must  be  regarded  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  placebo^  but  the  necessity  for 
such  practice  seldom  exists.  In  addition  to  the  negative  effect  there  is 
usually  entailed  a  loss  of  valuable  time  before  the  institution  of  rational 
measures,  during  which  period  the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  constant 
danger  of  further  infection. 

Massage  of  the  glands  is  unworthy  of  other  than  condemnatory  men- 
tion. The  practice  of  manipulating  the  structures  is  distinctly  danger- 
ous upon  the  score  of  increasing  the  possibility  of  further  dissemination. 

Electrolysis  has  been  found  uniformly  ineffective,  its  employment 
being  based  upon  the  densest  ignorance,  or  constituting  a  form  of 
unjustifiable  deception. 

The  x-ray  is  of  undoubted  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of 
cervical  adenitis.  I  have  seen  tuberculous  glands  of  large  size  disappear 
entirely  under  the  systematic  employment  of  this  agent,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  method  of  treatment  is  applicable  only  to 
carefully  selected  cases,  as  there  are  certain  limitations  and  restrictions 
even  to  its  special  employment.  Its  practical  utility  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  discrimination  exercised  concerning  the  character  of 
cases  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  successful  use  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  the  size  of  the  gland,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  pathologic 
structure.  It  is  of  special  value  when  the  glands  are  firm,  adherent,  and 
devoid  of  any  apparent  inflammatory  condition.  In  the  presence  of 
softening  or  caseation,  however,  the  remedy  is  ineffective  and  involves 
an  unnecessary  delay  before  the  patient  is  accorded  the  benefit  of  much- 
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needed  surgical  interference.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  pro- 
motion of  absorption  by  the  x-ray,  and,  therefore,  no  positive  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  enlargement.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  pathologic  state  of  deepnseated 
tuberculous  glands,  it  follows  in  doubtful  cases  that  failure  to  secure 
positive  results  from  the  x-ray  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  should  be  accepted 
as  definitely  conclusive  of  their  inefficacy.  A  well-founded  suspicion 
of  softening  is  sufficient  to  contraindicate  even  its  initial  employment. 
The  value  of  x-ray  exposure,  however,  is  conceded  following  extirpation 
of  glands,  the  post-operative  treatment  being  worthy  in  all  cases  of 
careful  consideration.  Despite  a  seeming  thoroughness  of  the  oper- 
ation, a  glandular  swelling  not  uncommonly  reappears  in  the  imme- 
diate region  of  the  wound.  Such  possibility  is  somewhat  more  remote 
provided  several  exposures  of  the  x-ray  are  permitted  once  or  twice  a 
week  following  the  operation.  In  the  event  of  a  renewed  glandular 
enlargement  the  systematic  employment  of  the  x-ray  is  indicated  prior 
to  an  immediate  repetition  of  the  operation.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  treatment  by  this  method  should  be  received  only  at  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  radiographer.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  decision  concerning  the  character  of  the  treatment,  whether 
of  surgical  nature  or  by  means  of  the  x-ray,  should  not  be  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  resulting  scar.  Too  often  parents 
and  physicians  are  prevailed  upon  to  discountenance  operation,  and 
elect  the  x-ray  form  of  management  through  fear  that  a  disfiguring  scar 
may  follow  complete  excision.  It  cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  that 
this  is  an  entirely  subordinate  consideration,  and  should  have  no  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  in  a  decision  as  to  thQ  choice  of 
procedure,  even  with  reference  to  the  female  sex.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
unsightly  appearances,  especially  capillary  dilatations  in  the  form  of 
telangiectases,  sometimes  result  when  under  the  care  of  competent 
radiographers.  The  reader  is  referred  to  plate  11,  representing  the  dis- 
figurement occasionally  observed  from  the  use  of  the  x-ray. 

Upon  th(B  whole,  while  the  utility  of  the  x-ray  for  the  treatment  of  a 
class  of  tuberculous  glands  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  its  exact  place 
from  a  therapeutic  standpoint  must  still  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as 
9ub  jvdice. 

Surgical  Procedures. — Among  the  purely  surgical  procedures 
should  be  mentioned  especially  incision  with  drainage  and  complete 
extirpation. 

Aspiration  of  the  fluid  contents,  with  or  without  the  later  injection 
of  various  preparations,  has  been  attended  with  almost  invariable  dis- 
appointment. Solutions  of  io^lin,  phenol,  alcohol,  silver  nitrate,  guaia- 
col.  camphorated  naphthol,  balsam  of  Peru,  cinnamic  acid,  iodoform,  and 
zinc  chlorid,  when  injected  into  the  tissue  of  the  gland,  often  produce 
considerable  discomfort,  and  at  times  give  rise  to  dangerous  symptoms. 

Nearly  fifteen  years  ago  I  tried  in  several  instances  the  injection  of 
iodoform  dissolved  in  ether,  and  in  one  case  suspended  in  olive  oil,  with, 
upon  the  whole,  unsatisfactory  results.  At  best  this  practice  is  regarded 
as  unwarrantable.  It  is  distinctly  evasive  of  the  more  immediate  indi- 
cations, and  involves  a  continued  waste  of  time,  which  sometimes  con- 
stitutes as  well  a  loss  of  opportunity. 

Simple  incision  is  indicated  in  cases  of  acute  glandular  tuberculosis 
exhibiting  unmistakable  evidences  of  softening.     As  soon  as  suppuration 
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occurs  and  is  rendered  possible  of  detection  by  fluctuation,  the  abscess, 
however  small,  should  be  opened.  The  incision  should  be  of  no  greater 
length  than  necessary  to  insure  complete  evacuation  of  the  pus  and  sub- 
sequent drainage.  In  order  to  render  the  scar  but  slightly  conspicuous, 
surgeons  should  open  superficial  abscesses,  when  possible,  by  a  horizontal 
incision,  thus  insuring  its  concealment  by  the  collar.  The  horizontal  in- 
cision is  also  preferable  to  the  longitudinal,  for  the  reason  that  the  re- 
sulting scar  is  less  likely  to  be  reddened  and  hypertrophied  on  account 
of  the  diminished  traction  incident  to  the  frequent  turning  of  the  head. 
If  the  abscess  is  deep,  the  direction  of  the  incision,  however,  must  lie 
determined  with  reference  to  the  position  and  course  of  the  blood-vessels, 
surgeons  prefering  an  oblique  downward  and  forward  incision  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  but  a  transverse  one  in  the  lower  portion.  Pre- 
caution should  be  taken  not  to  insert  the  knife  too  far  into  the  tissues 
of  the  neck.  Either  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  a  gnxived  direc- 
tor should  penetrate  the  fascia  in  a  search  for  the  suppurating  cavity. 
After  the  insertion  of  the  scissors  or  forceps  into  the  abscess,  the  fascia 
should  be  torn  and  stretched  by  withdra^^ing  the  instrument  opened, 
thus  avoiding  the  danger  of  injury  to  immediate  structures. 

Curetment  is  sometimes  employed,  especially  in  cases  of  large  abscess 
formation,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  gland  sinuses  with  a 
probable  mixed  infection.  When  prolonged  anesthesia  and  radical 
surgical  intervention  is  precluded  by  the  general  condition,  it  is  occasion- 
ally permissible  to  attempt  the  disintegration  of  glands  by  this  process,  the 
results  varying  according  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  glandular 
tissue  is  scraped  away.  To  remove  this  entirely  without  penetrating  the 
adherent  capsule  is  well-nigh  impossible,  while  considerable  traumatism 
may  result,  not  only  involving  possible  injury  to  immediate  blood- 
vessels, but  also  producing  a  rapid  extension  of  the  tuberculous  infection 
to  other  parts. 

Mayo  recommends  the  application  of  iodoform  emulsion  or  tincture 
of  iodin  following  incision  and  curetment.  and  an  immediate  closure  of 
the  incision  in  order  to  avoid  prolonged  drainage.  Sinuses  are  stimu- 
lated with  phenol  in  order  to  eflfect  as  complete  sterilization  as  possible. 
Gould  prefers  the  application  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chlorid,  40  grains  to 
the  ounce,  as  an  efficient  germicide.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficient  to 
pack  lightly  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  for  a  few  days.  The  oper- 
ation is  simple,  necessitates  but  a  small  incision,  and  leaves,  as  a  rule, 
no  disfiguring  scar.  There  is  but  little  danger  of  penetrating  the  cap- 
sule and  injuring  veins,  arteries,  or  nerves,  provided  a  blunt  spoon 
curet  is  employed.  The  deficiencies  of  the  operation  relate  to  its  un- 
reliability and  the  poasibility  of  further  tul)erculous  extension. 

Total  excision  of  tul>erculous  glands  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  operation  of  choice.  This  time-honored  procedure  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Galen,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  Par^.  It  is  of 
some  interest  to  note,  however,  that  for  several  hundred  ywirs  up  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  attempt  to  remove  enlarged 
glands  of  the  neck  was  quite  uniformly  deplored.  Cooper,  in  1815, 
objects  to  the  practice  "  Ix^cause  the  removal  of  a  scrofulous  gland  can 
hardly  be  said  to  do  much  good  to  a  patient  whose  whole  system  is 
under  the  influence  of  strumous  enlargement."  Druit,  in  his  "Modem 
Surgery,"  published  in  1841,  states  that  ''it  is  sometimes  expedient  to 
extirpate  one  or  more  glands,"  but  deprecates  such  effort  in  nearly  all 
cases.     Miller,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Surgery,"  pubUshed  in  1853,  says: 
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I  ''It  is  almost  uaneceiiSar}'  to  state  that  chronic  enlargements  of  lym- 
phatic glands  by  tul>erculou!5  deposii  id  the  neck  are  not  to  be  made  the 
I  subject  of  severe  operation,  discussed^  tliey  nnj^y  \}e,  or  by  suppuration 
I  tky  may  be  broken  down  and  extruded,  but  extirpation  is.  in  truth, 
but  reckless  and  unwarrantable  cruelty,  injurious  to  the  patient,  sur- 
jEmn. and  su rge ry / '  Eri chsen  an d  A sh  1 1 u ist ,  i n  1 869 ,  sta te  th at  * ' e xc i- 
sion  of  enlarged  cer%'if al  glands  is  seldom  necessary,  and  advise  against 
tnjflertuking  the  oj^eration  unless  the  tlisease  has  been  of  many  years' 
stAoding  and  the  glands  very  large/*  In  1S73  Hamilton,  in  his  '*  Prac- 
tit^  of  Surger}-/'  says:  "  Excision  hai5  in  all  ca.ses  been  followed  by  a 
speedr  return.  After  the  moj^t  thorough  extirpation,  new  ^andular 
^itrgementfi  have  soon  Ijeen  pi'esented/'  He  urges  the  limiting  of 
operation  to  castes  *'in  which  only  one  or  at  most  only  a  few  adjacent 
Ebntbarc  involved,  and  then  not  until  the  size  and  rehition  of  the  tumor 
ifntnediateiy  imi:)erils  life/'     In  18S1  Savory  and  Rol^erts,  in  Holmes' 

•  "iSystem  of  Surgen\''  state:  ''Should  the  tul>ercuious  gland  \ye  i^moved 
by  operation?  Hardly  ever.  The  operation  can  \m  justified  only  when 
the  glands  have  remained  for  a  very  long  time  stationary  in  spite  of  all 
Iwal  measures  and  constitutional  ti-eatment.  and  when  it  is  an  unsightly 
deformity  or  not  connected  with  tlisetised  glands  more  deeply  situated/' 

I       Such  teaching  in  comparati^'ely  recent  years,  denying  the  rational© 
of  complete  excision  of  tuberculous  glantls,  is  somewhat  startling  in 
^iew  of  our  pi'esent  knowledge  re^ardin^  the  relation  of  lymphatic 
^Jilargemeats  to  pidmonary  tuberculosis  anci  general  miliaiy  infections, 
(jioben,  after  ao  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  several  chnicians»  reports 
ttmt  puimonur^'  tul>ercidosis  developed  in  75  per  cent,  of  all  non -operated 
^^ses.  and  in  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  those  undergoing  excision.    The 
conclusions  of  other  ob,servei'S  hartH}'  !">ear  witness  to  these  results,  but 
the  evidence  remains  irrefutable  that  the  proportion  of  cases  developing 
pj^"(?f  foci  of  tulierculous  infection  is  much  larger  in  patients  denied  the 
5*pnefit  of  active  surgical  interference.     In  this  connection  it  is  of  much 
J^"tfriest  to  read  the  remarkal>!e  w*ords  of  John  Bix>wne.  of  whom  mention 
ftas  been  pre^•iously  made,  apropos  of  healing  bv  **royal  touch/ '  as  quoted 
^y  ^totj ,     In  t  he  seventeenth  cent  ur}'  he  Siiys :  ' *  These  t  u moj-s  do  require 
jJ^^T^ation  and  extraction.     ♦    .     .     to  l^e  so  dexterously  performed  as 
.^^  no  part  be  left  behind.     .     .     .     Our  ^^^atest  ad\ice  in  the  use  of 
^^  knife  is  to  ha^'e  a  particular  and  special  care  to  the  vessels  bordering 
Pon  ^^^  parts,  namely,  t!ie  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries,  lest  they  Ije 
^^'*^d  thereby.     The  glands  are  to  be  extracted  with  great  care  and 
'^^ic^n,  so  as  no  vessel  whatsoever  \ie  injured  by  the  operation;  and  if 
^^  flux  of  blood  may  happen  in  thi^  operation,  it  is  presently  to  be 
jj  7*^d  with  restrictives,  and  this  method  is  to  be  prosecuted  till  every 
U^^  of  the  cystus  or  bags  thereof  are  perfectly  and  thoroughly  eradicated 
'      Extracted,  the  which  l>eing  done  and  the  part  clean,  mundifie  the 
**>  digest,  in  cam  and  then  induce  a  cicatrix/' 


^. 


I  ^t  is  scarcely  within  the  pro%ince  of  this  book  to  elaborate  the  technie 
liiC  operation.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  call  attention  to  several 
Pf>i>itiint  considerations  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  surgery 
"  Applied  to  glandular  tuberculosis. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  cervical  adenitis  are  suited  to  radical 
t^fation.     The  existence  of  a  mo<ierate  pulmonary  infection  does  not  in 
1^1 1  offer  any  distinct  contraindication  for  oi)erative  interference.   If  the 
^tftonary  involvement  is  not  far  advanced,  the  indications  for  oper- 
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atioii  are  emphasized  by  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  Added  oppor- 
tunities for  recovery  are  offered  by  %^rtue  of  the  removal  of  an  importtut 
and  often  primary  focus  of  infection.  The  supposed  danger  of  mm^>- 
thesia  to  the  consumptive  has  fjeen  found  by  actual  experience  tu  L*© 
largely  a  myth.  I  do  not  recall  a  sin^^le  ins^tance  of  unfortunate  results 
of  chloroform  or  ether  anesthesia  among  t!ie  many  phtliisical  paiicn^e 
undergoing  operation  foi'  various  causes. 

Complete  extirpation  of  tuljercidous  glands  is  often  one  of  the  masZ 
difficult  and  tedious  o[jerations  which  the  surgeon  is  caDed  upon  t^> 
perform.  It  ehouUl  not  be  undertaken  by  other  than  those  possesdog 
an  excellent  technic  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  anatomic  vdm- 
tions.  A  most  important  consideration  is  the  complete  and  thoniugii 
removal  of  all  affected  glands.  To  this  end  search  must  be  nunte 
patiently  and  carefully  in  the  midst  of  liighly  important  structu 
for  almost  innumerable  glands  not  originally'  detected. 

Much  has  been  written  al>out  the  advantages  and  di:jiadvaH' 
of  the  various  forms  of  incision.     Some  surgeons  lecommend  ^varal 
email  ones,  either  oblique  or  transverse;  others  urge  large  sweepiixg 
incisions,  either  of  the  lett^er  Z  or  letter  S  shape,  or  conforming  to    A 
simple  transverse   curve  across   the  upper  portion  of  the  neck.    Ho 
conventional  inci^on  is  applicable  to  all  ca^ses.     Tlie  essential  d^dc^- 
atum  is  to  have  plenty  of  room,  and  this  demands  a  large  openiai^F 
ext-eULUng  in  many  cases  from  the  mastoid  to  the  clavicle,  mgardle^^ 
of  subsequent  deforming  cicatrix.     To  avoid  injurv"  to  important  part-^ 
the  dissection  should  l>e  made  as  much  as  possible  with  a  blunt  instr*-*^-  M 
ment.     Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  glands  intact  without  ni^^"  % 
ture  of  their  capsule,  in  order  to  prevent  all  danger  of  disseminatinsrt!^^"-* 
infection    through    contamination    of    the    wound.     This    po8sihiUt3^* 
together  with  the  danger  of  injury  to  nerves  tind  blood -vesaelSt  repr^^^ 
eents  one  of  the  disadvantages!  of  the  operation.     Its  thoroughnesi^^'' 
however,  more  than  offsets  any  objections  incident  to  its  severity.     ^^^ 
is  essential  to  remove  with  a  wide  excision  all  gland-l>earing  fascia 
subcuticular  suture  will  lessen  the  prominence  of  the  scar. 

Further  discussion  of  the  surgical  details  is  inappropriate  in  coi 
tion  with  a  work  devoted  to  pulmonary  tul:>erculosis.     It  is  permimb 
to  allude  briefly  to  the  danger  of  woumling  veins*  arteries*  and  nerves. 

The  chief  parts  liable  to  injury  are  the  jugular  vein  and  the  spini 
accessory  nerve,  together  with  the  pneumogastriCp  phrenic,  lar^^igfj 
sympathetiCt  and  the  facial. 

A  somewhat    unique  accident,   occurring  in  the  course  of  ope 
ation,   came  under  my  observation  seven  years  ago,     A  young  mi 
consulted  me  in  January,  1900,  with  reference  to  a  tuberculous  enbrj 
ment  upon   the  right  side  of  the  neck  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
had  l>een  operated  upon  in    1891  by  Dr.  W.  T,  BulL  who  remov«?d 
large  mass  from  the  left  side.     I  advised  immediate'  operation  for  t 
right-sided  involvement,  and  referred  the  patient  to  Dr.  Powei^.    Tb^ 
patient,  however,  after  some  delay  submitted  to  operation  at  thehani 
of  a  snrgeon  in  another  locality.     I  was  not  present  at  the  operation,  h- 
was  informed  subsequently  that  thei^  was  profuse  hemorrhage  and  th; 
by  means  of  an  aneurysm  needle,  the  deep  vessels  were  tied  ^ith  hea 
silk  ligatures.     It  was  found  impossible  to  complete  the  operation  afc:-^^ 
this  on  accoimt  of  the  collapse  of  the  patient.     Upon  recovery  from  t  "1^^ 
anesthetic  there  were  distressing  spasmodic  cough  and  aplionia.    T^Tjp 
severe  cough  was  practically  constant  for  several  days,  wbUe 
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voice  persisted  for  some  weeks.  After  a  gradual  subsidence  the  cough 
was  quickly  excited  at  all  times  by  gentle  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
wound.  About  five  weeks  subsequent  to  the  operation  the  patient 
again  came  under  observation  and  the  further  management  was 
directed  by  Dr.  Powers,  who  reported  the  case  at  length.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  patient,  it  was  not 
thought  wise  to  attempt  any  surgical  interference  until  January  of  the 
following  year.  Powers  reports:  "  The  scar  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
was  exceedingly  irritable,  even  slight  pressure  at  any  point  in  its  upper 
third  occiisioned  severe  spasmodic  coughing.  Nearly  a  year  following 
the  previous  operation  the  end  of  a  heavy  s3k  ligature  presented  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  sinus.  Traction  with  an  artery  clamp  occasioned 
intense  coughing,  pain,  shortness  of  breath,  and  vomiting."  During  the 
operation,  which  followed  shortly,  the  loop  of  the  ligature  was  found 
surrounding  a  large  mass  of  granulation  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
lay  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  "The  slightest  interference  with  this 
portion  of  the  wound  and  the  slightest  traction  of  the  ligature  brought 
on  alarming  coughing  and  cyanosis."  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 
Some  months  after  the  operation  the  tendency  to  cough  upon  pressure 
at  the  site  of  the  wound  almost  disappeared.  During  the  last  few 
years  his  recovery  has  seemed  apparently  complete,  until  a  recent 
appearance  of  ^andular  enlargement,  for  which  the  bacilli  emulsion  is 
being  administered  at  the  present  time. 

The  tendency  to  recurrence  should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  Mayo 
has  pointed  out  that  the  term  recurrence  is  used  improperly  in  that  the 
enlargement  is  due  to  the  growth  of  new  glands,  rather  than  to  an 
impossible  reappearance  of  glands  once  removed.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  patient  and  friends  that  the  excision  of  enlarged  glands 
offers  no  positive  assurance  that  other  glandular  structures  previously 
quiescent  may  not  come  to  the  front  in  due  time,  and  present  them- 
selves in  the  neighborhood  of  the  former  site.  The  percentage  of  recur- 
rences varies  from  about  25  to  70,  as  reported  by  several  observers. 
Mayo  reports  that  during  the  past  four  years  there  have  been  operated 
in  Rochester  235  cases  for  primary  tuberculous  enlargement  of  the 
^ands,  and  but  15  cases  for  secondary  involvement. 

The  return  of  the  trouble  is  not  always  due  to  a  lack  of  skill  or  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  operator  at  the  time  of  the  initial  operation, 
nor  is  it  dependent  necessanly  upon  an  impaired  condition  of  the  patient. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  consulted  me  in  1896,  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Colorado,  on  account  of  moderately  enlarged 
tuberculous  glands  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  tuberculous  lesion  elsewhere,  the  general  condition  was  unusually 
robust,  the  patient  was  plethoric,  and  nutrition  was  unimpaired.  An 
operation  which  lasted  several  hours  was  performed  very  patiently  and 
skilfully  by  Dr.  Edmund  J.  A.  Rogers.  During  the  next  few  years  four 
different  operations  were  performed  by  the  same  surgeon  for  enlarged 
tuberculous  glands  upon  each  side  of  the  neck,  the  general  condition 
remaining  unimpaired,  with  no  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Enlarged  glands  continued  to  appear,  how- 
ever, with  but  little  delay,  following  each  operation,  and  there  finally 
developed  an  acute  miliary  infection  which  terminated  his  suffering. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  had  this  case  been  observed  after 
the  discovery  of  the  T-rays,  better  results  might  possibly  have  been 
obtained  from  their  employment  as  a  postoperative  procedure. 
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SECTION  V 
Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints 


CHAPTER  LXIII 
ETIOLOGIC  AND  PATHOLOGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  etiology  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  is  not  especially 
different  in  its  essential  characteristics  from  the  conditions  giving  rise 
to  involvement  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  pathologic  condition  is  due  primarily  to  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  the  affected  part,  although  the  manner  of  its  introduc- 
tion to  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  always  entirely  clear.  A  somewhat 
obscure  conception  as  to  the  precise  method  of  infection,  arises  by  virtue 
of  the  supposed  protection  of  the  parts  from  an  anatomic  standpoint, 
the  dense  structure,  the  frequent  sharp  localization  of  the  diseased  area, 
and  the  failure  to  discover  a  possible  neighboring  focus  of  tuberculous 
infection.  Further  confusion  results  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
theory  of  a  strong  hereditary  influence  in  determining  the  development 
of  the  disease.  The  acceptance  of  certain  clinical  data  also  affords 
ground  for  widely  differing  opinions  regarding  the  etiology.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and 
joints  develop  in  early  life. 

Billroth  reports  one-third  of  all  cases  to  have  occurred  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  life,  and  one-half  before  the  twentieth  year.  Whitman 
reports,  out  of  a  total  of  5461  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  under  treat- 
ment at  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  patients  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  that  85  per  cent,  of 
those  recently  treated  were  in  the  first  decade  of  life.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  not  uncommonly  develops  among  apparently  strong 
and  healthy  individuals  without  any  evidence  of  preexisting  *tul)ercu- 
lous  disease  or  other  assignable  cause.  I  have  had  occasion  to  note, 
in  a  rather  surprising  number  of  cases,  the  so-called  idiopathic  devel- 
opment of  tuberculous  processes  in  bones  and  joints  among  adult 
robust  farmers  and  others  accustomed  to  physical  activity  in  the  open 
air. 

The  rdle  of  trauma,  with  or  without  penetrating  wounds,  consti- 
tutes another  etiologic  phase  susceptible  perhaps  of  var3dng  interpreta- 
tions. Slight  concussion  without  visible  wound  has  been  followed  by 
distinct  infective  processes,  while  severe  contused  or  penetrating  injuries 
have  often  occasioned  no  evidence  of  tuberculous  bone  lesions  despite 
the  presence  of  apparently  similar  conditions. 

Incised  wounds  have  been  known  to  heal  promptly  with  the  speedy 
subsequent  appearance  of  a  localized  tuberculous  process  in  individuals 
presenting  every  external  appearance  of  vigorous  health.  On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  with  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  rarely  develop 
bone  or  joint  lesions.  Further,  the  parts  most  frequently  affected  are 
those  least  liable  to  external  injury.     Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lower 
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festremities  are  observed  much  more  often  than  of  the  upper,  although 
the  latter  are  far  more  likely  to  undergo  injury, 

U|xiii  the  basia  of  the  above  established  truths  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  formiilate  a  consistent  theory  m  to  the  precise  method  of  invasion 
of  bnefi  and  joints  capable  of  application  to  all  cases. 

A  studious  analysis  of  the  available  data  upon  which  to  base  con- 
clusions justifies  the  assumption  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
»ffecti{ir»  of  the  bones  is  secondary  to  an  antecedent  tuberculous  focus, 
and  ihiit  the  involvement  of  the  joints  is  in  most  cases  a  simple  peri- 
pheral extension  from  a  tuberculous  osteitis.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that  locid  tul>erculous  processes  may  sometimes  orifi^inate 
within  the  joint  without  previous  involvement  of  the  bone.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  descril^ed  by  various  observers, 
and  jg  believed  to  be  a  not  uncommon  condition  of  the  knee-joint  in 
ajJidts.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  from  the  observations  of 
Nichols,  that  painstaking  investigation  would  disclose  the  presence  of 
fm  in  the  t>sseous  tissues  antedating  the  joint  involvement.  Contraiy 
to  the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  the  infective  material  is 
TOnveyetl  to  the  part  through  the  circulatory  channels,  it  is  held  that 
the  route  chiefly  traversed  by  the  bacilli  is  along  the  lymphatics.  Were 
th&  Vascular  sj^stem  the  chief  medium  for  the  distribution  of  the  infective 
JiE^nt,  it  would  l>e  natural  to  expect  a  more  general  involvement. 
^  pit  her  failure  to  discover  a  previous  tut>erculous  focus  in  the  neigh  lK>r- 
JiocMJ  of  a  bone  or  joint  lesion,  nor  ab.sence  of  a  visible  infection  atnum 
^^  the  skin  affords  any  valid  argument  in  favor  of  the  primary  nature  of 
the  process. 

That  infections,  metastatic  in  character,  may  take  place  in  these 
parts  via  the  lymphatics  and  circulatory  systems  is  illustrated  by  the 
*>'*servation  of  joint  disturbances  in  rheumatism,  gonorrhea,  and  toxic 
^f^hritis. 

However,  in  all  tliese  affections  the  frequent  localization  of  the 
P^c-fiss  in  a  single  joint  strongly  suggests  the  rather  predominant  in- 
n^ence  of  the  lymphatics  as  compared  with  the  vascular  channels.     It 
^  SL'arcely  necessary*  to  recognize  definitely  the  site  and  method  of  inva- 
mu  Or  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  antecedent  tuterculous  foci  as 
f*^int«  of  departure  of  hone  and  joint  lesions,  in  order  to  substantiate 
their  seeondar}^  character.     It  has  been  shown  in  pi-evious  chapters 
'^^t  ^ands  may  present  every  external  appearance  of  a  normal  contUtion, 
m  y^i  contain  imprisoned  bacilli  constituting  latent  foci  of  infection. 
IS  ^f^gy  to  conceive  that  under  a  quickly  developing  inflammation 
^tending  such  acute  infectious  disexises  as  iliphtheria.  measles,  scarlet 
^^'^^,  and  whooping-cough*  the  glandular  tumefactions  may  be  suffi- 
*^t  iq  produce  a  rupture  of  the  capsule,  giving  rise  to  further  tuber- 
ev^*i''^  dissemination,   and  yet   disclose   no  subst^quent   macroscopic 

iQetife  of  involvement. 

Cbtk*^"^^*  ^^  quoted  the  results  of  67  autopsies  performed  by  Konig- 

h^^^'     In  ^l  cases,  or  79  per  cent.,  there  were  found  tuberculous  lesions 

^-^^es  the  bones  and  joints,  but  in  14  cases  no  other  tuberculous  foci 

2]  ^  discovered.     The  Inngs  were  involved  in  37  instances,  the  glands  in 

|j  *  ^tid  the  geni to-urinary  apparatus  in  ^.     He  also  cites  DolUnger's  and 

^^^^r's  statistics  with  respect  to  the  frequenc}^  of  hereditary  transmis- 

^*  the  former  reporting  a  direct  inherited  taint  in  97  out  of  250  cases, 

These  pmportions  are  much  smaller  than  the 


^  latter  in  11  out  of  54 
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reported  experience  of  niiiny  observers*     In  Dollmger*s  statistics  a  his- 
tory of  tuberculosis  was  inclusive  of  the  four  grandparenia,  m  wdl  m^ 
the  father  and  mother.    The  frequency  of  tuberculasis  m  the  parmt^  of 
children  afflicted  with  bone  or  joint  lesion  is  certainly  much  great^er  i 
aoiong  the  cases  that  1  have  been  permitted  to  obsierve  in  ColonMio. 
1  L^an  recall  but  few  instances  of  bone  or  joint  infection  in  childi^n  up  to 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  one  of  whose  parents  was  not  the  subject  ol 
a  non-arrested  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  the  birth  of  the  child.     In 
almost  eveiy  case  in  which  this  wa.s  not  true  one  or  t^oth  pareat^  werr 
victims  of  some  other  disorder  impoverishing  nutrition  and  gre^illy  im* 
pairing  vitality.     The  theory  that  the  iiifiuence  of  heredity  relates  ta  a 
diminished  cell  resistance  rather  than  an  imparted  disease  is  not  restricted 
in  its  application  to  the  existence  of  tuljerculosis.     It  is  clear  that  a  ile» 
ficient  vitalization  with  increased  vulnerability  of  tissue  may  be  intf    ^ 
at  the  time  of  conception  as  a  result  of  other  debilitating  con«. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  iife^  at  the  veiy  age  when  glandtdai  tuU 
culosis  is  most  likely  to  develops  the  combative  phagocytic  power  of  1 1  ■ 
celK^  is  less  pronounced  than  after  growth  has  b^n  attained.     The  child 
has  emerged  from  the  successive  periods  of  undue  susceptibility  occa* 
sioned  by  repeated  digestive  disturbances  and  acute  inflammatory  van- 
flitions  of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  including  hypertrophied  tonsils  an«i 
adenoids.     Finally  measles,  pertussis,  scarlet  fever,  bfonchopneunititiiu. 
recurring  bronchitis,  and  influenza  produce  a  general  enfeeblement  of  the 
systeiiit  and  excite  latent  tuberculous  foci  to  renewed  activity.    In  othf  r 
words,  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  bone  and  joint  lesions  durins!:  early 
life  is  the  direct  and  demonstrable  result  of  a  preexisting  focus  of  infe*"* 
tion,  from  which  points  of  departure  are  permittetl  through  lowered  in<i^' 
vidual  resistance.     Al  this  age  the  latenc}'  of  tuterculous  infections  i^ 
maintained  with  moie  difficulty,  as  the  natural  constructive  prooesse***'^ 
less  pronounced,  the  lymph -spaces  more  permeable,  allowing  more  rmdy 
distribution  of  bacilU,  and  the  vulnerabihty  of  the  tissues  definit**ly 
increased.     The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  childhni>*i- 
together  with  its  excessive  fatality,  affords  a  priori  a  rather  eonvineiri^ 
argument  as  to  the  %'erity  of  Behring's  theory  regarding  infection  throit^^ 
the  intestinal  tract  at  this  age,  and  in  many  cases  the  persi^ience    *^^ 
latent  foci  to  aduit  life. 

The  origin  of  local  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  in  adult  yearn  *^ 
often  traceable  to  trauma.  Whitman  alludes  to  the  experience  ^^| 
Hildebrund,  Konig,  Mikulicz,  and  Bruns,  who  report,  out  of  a  total  ^^ 
3398  cases  of  osseous  and  joint  tuberculosis^  513  properly  attributal*^^ 
to  trauma.  Krause  has  showTi  that  the  cancellous  ti^^ue  is  mm^*^ 
more  vulnerable  to  the  action  of  tul)ercle  bacUli  following  an  inju^*^ 
In  but  exceptional  cases,  however,  is  tliere  afforded  through  this  mv^^^^^ 
a  direct  gateway  of  infection.  It  may  l>e  assumed  as  an  almost  timA"*^'"* 
sal  conihtion  that  a  means  of  invasion  had  already  t^een  +  ^ 

through  some  other  channel,  and  that  the  celhilar  rests  tan-  l 
far  been  sufficient  to  hold  the  infection  in  alieyance^ 

Through  the  influence  of  slight  traumatism  the  defensive  powe*"  ^^ 
the  tissue-cells  is  diminished  by  \'irtue  of  tlie  new  inflammator}*  c**"»fl' 
dition.      If  the  injur\'  is  severe,  however,  the  invaders  are  repell<*</ 
more  readily  as  a  result  of  the  increased   resistance  incident   to    thr 
excessive  lofvil  congestion  arising  from  the  trauma.     In  this  eveot    the 
increaseil  phagocytosis  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  attending    tAtf 
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tong^tion  produced  by  the  so^alled  Bier  treatment  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints. 

The  order  of  frequency  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  bones  and  joints, 
eatiiblished  by  a  review  of  the  statistical  reports  of  various  institutions, 
s^owiithe  vertebrae  to  \>e  affected  in  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  case^,  the 
bip-joint,  in  from  30  to  35  per  L*eiit.,  \vith  tnvolvement  of  the  knee, 
aiikle,  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  decidedly  less  frequent. 

The  micros<'opic  pathology  of  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  is  not 

es^ntially  dissioiilar  to  that  obtaining  in  other  parts  of  the   bod^', 

^tiiQUgb,  owing  to  the  greater  density  of  the  liistologic  structures,  the 

process  is  of  slower  development  than  tuh^rculous  lesions  elsewhere* 

Cireumicrited  tuberculous  nodules  composed  of  individual  tubercles  are 

pi'oduceij.     Within  the  tul>ercle  deposit  are  found  cells  of  various  shape, 

^^^  epiilielioid  variety  usually  predominating.     Masses  of  polynucleated 

JiJiiiitHells  are  also  preisent,     BacUli  are  observed  both  within  and  with- 

o^^t  the  various  ceUs.     Round-rells  are  numerous  within  the  tulierculous 

^'Eaictuie.     With  increasing  development  of  the  tulierclei  which  takes 

pJace  by  extension  in  the  periphery,  retrograde  changes  occur  in  the 

^'^ter.     With  the  appearance  of  polynucleated  leukocytes  a  degener* 

^ftve  process  supervenes,  followed  by  caseation  and  softening.     As  a 

'^uli  of  the  coalescence  of  numerous  tubercles,  each  undergoing  in  the 

*^fiter  degenerative  change  and  softening,  abscess  formation  eventually 

^^^c^  place.     The  suppurative  process  i-epresents,  therefore,  the  center 

**'    tlte  entire  tuberculous  mass,  while  a  new  tuberculous  development 

talces  place  at  the  outer  margins.     Suppuration  results  not  solely  from 

^^^   action  of  the  tubercle  liadlU,  but  often  from  the  added  presence  of 

^rrie  other  microorganism,  notably*  the  staphylococcus.     The  develop* 

f^^nt  of  secondary  or  mixed  infection  is  usually  attended  by  greater 

^filtration  of  adjacent  tissues  and  increased  suppuration. 

Fibrous  tissue  metamorphosis  sometimes  occurs,  inducing  varying 
j^i'iods  of  qvuescence  of  the  tulierculous  process.  This  may  con- 
"^^^Ue  as  a  partially  arrested  degenerati%^e  change  in  the  bony 
^ Picture,  undergo  calcification,  or  finally  remain  encapsulated  as 
^'^old  abscess.  Through  the  influence  of  an  aggressive  phagocytosis 
-  *^^  destructive  progress  of  the  tuf>erculous  bone  lesion  is  sometimes 
*"'^terrupted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tul^ercle  deposit  may  produce 
*^ftening  and  subsequent  absorption  of  the  bony  trabeculie.  With  in- 
^t^easing  formation  of  granulation  tissue  there  ensues  an  osseous  necrosis, 
^ories  of  bone  thus  efitablished  is  associated  with  the  detachment  of 
^^gtroyed  portions  which  takes  place  either  in  small  particles  or  in  the 
^%paration  of  a  tlelinite  sequestrum. 

As  a  nile,  the  tuberculous  deposit  occurs  primarily  in  the  short 
tiones  or  in  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones.  W^hen  the  short  bones 
fire  attacked,  e.specially  the  phalanges  and  metacarpi,  the  tuberculous 
Infill  ration  involves  the  medullary  t  issue »  giving  rise  to  the  term  tuher- 
rruloiis  ostrotntfditi8.  In  the  long  ijbnes,  as  the  femur  and  tibia,  the 
f:ieposit  of  tul:)erculous  material  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  in  the  epiphysis 
cir  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  In  caries  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae  the 
initial  tuberculous  involvement  is  directly  ijeneath  the  periosteum,  pro- 
ducing erosion  and  .sometimes  extensive  destruction  of  the  osseous  tissue. 
Bone  tuberculosis  occurring  as  a  part  of  an  acute  general  miliary  infec- 
tion  has  but  slight >  if  any,  clinical  interest. 

The  process  originating  in  the  epiphysis  of  the  long  bones  extends 
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peripherally  in  all  directions,  and  often  advances  to  the 
j oint  surface.  The  enti re  cartilaginous  at t achment  occasion 
loosened  and  separated  en  masse  from  the  bone-  In  llie  e^ 
tion  of  the  .synoviij  membrane  there  results  a  diffused  inlUl 
surface  and  oceaj>ional  nodular  formation.  With  further 
change  there  is  found  a  deposit  of  tuberculous  granulations, 
of  the  cartilage,  and  progressive  infection  of  neighlwring 
reel  il  t  of  t  he  capsu  1  e  perforation .  A  f ter  tli  i  s  has  t  aken  p  I  ac 
ary  changes  in  adjacent  structures  partake  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  results  in  greater  or  less  fusing  of  the  muscles  and  leii 
thus  retarding  still  further  the  mobility  of  the  joint.  In  lu 
hesiona  produced  by  the  organization  of  fibrinous  depof^it 
ensues  the  formation  of  bony  new^growth  from  peiioste 
Fluid  may  accumulate  in  the  joint  in  varj-ing  amounts* 
containing  broken-do\Mi  caseotis  material  and  soraetirai 
coagula.  Attention  is  called  to  the  widely  varying  c!iai 
joint  lesions,  which,  as  previously  stated,  are  sometimei 
primary  in  character. 

Both  the  prognosis  and  treatment  are  largely  dei>entli 
extent  and  character  of  the  tulierculous  involvement  of  the  , 
face*  In  proportion  as  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  ai 
thickened  and  the  cartilage  perforated  will  there  tie  inert 
tion  of  motion,  added  difficulty  in  securing  arrest,  and  im 
ger  of  subset|uent  tul>erculous  dissemination  through  the 
infective  general  detritus. 
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Early  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  bone  and  joint 
are  worttiy  of  separate  cou.sideration*  The  early  muni 
os.'ieous  tuberculosis  a(Tecting  the  long  lioness  iire  often 
indefinite.  A  .sense  of  vague  discomfort  in  the  limb  is  fii?qi 
ienced  as  an  initial  symptom.  An  enlargement  of  the  l> 
which  is  usuiilly  unilateral.  Moderate  tenderness  is  often 
when  marked  over  a  circumscribed  region,  abscess  format 
to  the  bone  may  be  suspected.  Tuberculous  enlargement 
bones,  especially  tlie  phalanges,  is  often  capable  of  very 
nition,  the  shape  of  the  fingers  being  exceedingly  charact 
affection  is  seldom  confined  to  a  single  finger.  The  phala 
titicMy  spindle  ,^haped.  conforming  to  the  appearance  co 
serveil  in  hereditar>^  syphilis,  but  the  latter  condition 
may  be  excluded  by  the  ith.-^nce  of  associated  evidences 
taint*  Them  is  rarely  pain,  and  but  occasional  abscess  j 
this  variety  of  bone  tuberculosis.  J| 

In  tuberculous  periostitis  affecting  the  rib,  pain  is  som^ 
not  always^  experienced.     Suppuration  is  almost  constant. 
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localized  tumor  is  recognized.    The  skin  is  reddened,  and  fluctuation 
is  present. 

In  joint  tuberculosis  the  swelling  and  pain  may  be  acute  in  some 
cases  and  almost  entirely  absent  in  others.  The  pain  may  even  be 
referred  to  points  remote  from  the  affected  joint.  The  symptoms  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  pathologic  change 
upon  the  articular  surface.  Complaint  may  be  made  at  first  of  but 
mere  uneasiness  or  discomfort  of  the  limb,  without  especial  localization 
in  the  joint,  this  being  particularly  true  of  hip  disease.  As  the  disease 
progresses  an  effusion  takes  place,  and  limitatipn  of  motion,  together 
with  actual  pain,  results  upon  movement  of  the  joint  or  the  imposition 
of  weight.  Swelling  of  the  affected  articulation  is  noted  upon  in- 
spection, together  with  a  relative  increase  of  heat  upon  palpation  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  other  side.  In  addition 
to  the  physical  evidences  of  synovial  effusion  sometimes  present  a 
general  inflammator>'  condition,   commonly  described  as  doughy,  is 


Fig.  114. — Cicatrix  after  operation  for  caries  of  rib,  which  was  followed  after  some  montliH  by 
development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

recognized  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  joint.  More  or  less 
deformity  takes  place,  and  the  limb  assumes  a  position  of  partial  flexion. 
Reflex  pains  are  now  more  pronounced,  though  local  tenderness  is  usually 
present.  As  the  morbid  changes  within  the  joint  advance  to  perforation 
or  increased  thickening  of  the  membrane  and  cartilage,  abscess  formation 
results  and  even  ankylosis. 

Generally  speaking,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  joint  lesions  in  chil- 
dren is  confounded  principally  with  that  of  rheumatism.  Unfortunately, 
the  tendency  is  quite  common  to  regard  many  of  these  cases  as  instances 
of  simple  rheumatism,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  before  the  patient 
receives  the  benefit  of  rational  management.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  single  joint  inflammation  in  children  points  strongly  toward  a  lesion 
of  tuberculous  character.  The  slow  onset,  without  immediate  temper- 
ature elevation  or  acceleration  of  pulse,  together  with  flexion  of  joint 
and  muscular  rigidity,  also  are  almost  conclusive  evidences  of  tubercu- 
lous joint  disease. 
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The  prognostic  considerations  relate  to  the  danger  of  further 
dissemination  of  the  tuberculous  infection,  directly  endangering  life, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  local  changes  involving  deformity,  impaired 
function,  and  injury  to  neighboring  structures.  The  probability  of  ex- 
tension of  the  tuberculous  infection  from  bone  and  joint  lesions  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  likelihood  of  dissemination  from  primary  foci  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  lungs.  The  influence  of  tuberculous  joint 
lesions  upon  the  ultimate  prognosis  is,  of  course,  dependent  largely  upon 
the  location  of  the  diseased  area,  involving  a  separate  consideration  of 
the  affected  joints. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a  book  of  this  character  to  consider 
at  length  the  clinical  aspects  of  tuberculous  affections  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  brief  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  salient  features  of  caries  of  the  spine  and  tuberculosis  of  the  hip- 
and  knee-joints. 

Caries  of  the  spine,  consisting  of  tuberculous  involvement  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  in  various  portions  of  the 
spinal  column,  is  not  only  more  frequent  than  other  varieties  of  bone  and 
joint  tuberculosis,  but  is  relatively  more  important.  This  is  due  to  the 
proximity  of  the  diseased  area  to  highly  important  structures.  The 
results  of  the  affection  are  not  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  tuberculous  process.  In  some  instances  not  only 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  are  involved,  but  often  the  entire 
body. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  deformity  and  the  degree  of  com- 
pression of  vital  organs  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  precise  location 
of  the  disease  in  the  spinal  column — the  nearer  the  middle  of  the  spine, 
the  greater  and  more  unfortunate  the  deformity.  The  dorsolumbar 
region  is  the  portion  most  frequently  affected.  The  proportion  of 
involvement  of  the  various  regions  of  the  spine  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  60  per  cent,  for  the  dorsal,  25  to  30  per  cent,  for  the  lumbar,  and  7  to 
12  per  cent,  for  the  cervical. 

A  concise  review  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  early  Potfa  disease 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  the  general  practitioner.  The  prevention 
of  deformity  and  of  the  resulting  compression  of  the  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal organs,  with  impairment  of  vital  functions,  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  early  recognition  of  the  condition.  An  angular  projection 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  chief  characteristic  sign  of  Pott's  disease, 
and  the  diagnosis  has  often  been  delayed  until  the  enforced  detection, 
by  this  means,  of  a  destructive  process  already  considerably  advanced. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  permit  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
affection  long  before  there  is  encountered  irregularity  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  spine.  Occasional  complaint  is  made  of  pain  produced  by 
sudden  jars,  and  referred  not  to  the  region  of  the  vertebrae,  but  to  the 
abdomen  or  thighs.  This  is  often  pronounced  at  night  as  a  result  of 
involuntary  muscular  movement.  • 

Upon  examination  of  the  spine  an  impaired  mobility  is  at  once 
detected,  and  constitutes  a  most  important  diagnostic  feature*  The 
stiffness  is  produced  by  reflex  muscular  spasm,  and  in  part  by  an  almost 
unconscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  so  adapt  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  body,  as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  protection 
to  the  spine.     Thus  attitudes  are  assumed  which  produce  a  change  in 
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the  habitual  appearance  of  the  patient.  There  is  an  evident  disinclina- 
tion to  walk,  with  pronounced  indications  of  physical  weakness.  The 
child  frequently  refuses  to  stand  without  support,  and  if  compelled  to 
walk,  does  so  with  slight  flexion  of  the  knees,  careful  tiptoeing  steps,  and 
with  the  arms  partly  outstretched  in  front,  as  if  in  silent  appeal  for 
immediate  support. 

Tests  to  determine  the  flexibility  of  the  spine  demonstrate,  in  addition 
to  the  stiffness,  the  peculiar  awkward  attitude  already  mentioned,  and 
changes  in  the  contour  of  the  spinal  curves.  The  abnormal  outline  and 
diminished  flexibility  are  detected  when  the  patient  is  forced  to  assume 
an  anterior  bending  position.  By  means  of  this  test  a  limitation  of 
motion  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  spine  is  found  to  take  the  place  of  a 
sweeping  regular  curve.  The  ability  to  stoop  in  a  natural  way  to  pick 
something  from  the  floor  is  also  materially  diminished.  In  whatever 
method  the  child  undertakes  to  seize  the  object  upon  the  floor  it  is 
noticed  that  the  spine  is  almost  invariably  held  without  flexion,  this 
attitude  being  particularly  pronounced  in  involvement  of  the  lower 
region.  In  such  cases  the  child  stands  in  an  unusually  erect  position, 
with  a  beginning  tendency  toward  lumbar  lordosis.  A  slight  unilateral 
limp  may  be  noted  as  a  result  of  psoas  contraction  from  beginning  ab- 
scess formation.  This  condition  may  be  suspected  if  unilateral  exten- 
sion of  the  thigh  is  considerably  restricted.  The  child  is  held  prone  upon 
the  table,  and  effort  made  to  raise  the  leg  with  the  pelvis  immobilized 
by  the  hand  of  the  examiner.  The  search  for  pelvic  abscess,  though 
important,  does  not  possess,  from  the  standpoint  of  early  diagnosis, 
the  significance  of  the  other  signs  already  enumerated,  as  many  months 
usually  elapse  before  its  presence  can  be  detected. 

Caries  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  is  not  especially  different  in 
many  of  its  clinical  features  from  that  of  the  lumbar  portion,  the 
described  characteristics  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  being 
found,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  obtain  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tions in  the  dorsal  portion.  In  the  event  of  involvement  of  the  upper 
dorsal  region  the  body  is  inclined  somewhat  forward,  the  head  thrown 
back,  the  shoulders  elevated,  and  the  general  attitude  that  of  marked 
debility.  A  tendency  toward  the  so-called  pigeon-breast  is  sometimes 
noted.  Slight  catarrhal  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  as  evidenced 
by  varying  degrees  of  cough,  often  coexists  in  these  cases.  The  respir- 
ation is  occasionally  of  a  grunting  character,  particularly  if  the  child  is 
fatigued.  Abscess  formation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  diseased  verte- 
bra may  be  detected  by  the  physical  signs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  region  is  usually  attended  by  a  peculiar 
stiffness  in  the  neck.  The  head  is  often  inclined  to  one  side,  but  may 
be  held  in  the  median  line  in  some  cases.  An  evident  disinclination  is 
noted  to  rotate  the  head  from  side  to  side.  Either  the  eyes  are  turned 
with  the  head  immobilized  in  a  fixed  position,  or  the  entire  body  is 
turned.  In  older  patients  the  chin  is  sometimes  supported  by  the 
hands. 

Without  reporting  further  diagnostic  features  inappropriate  in  this 
connection,  it  is  sufficient  to  reiterate  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
warrantable  data  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  provisional  diagnosis 
are  ample  before  the  recognition  of  visible  deformity.  This  is  illustrated 
by  an  instructive  experience  with  an  important  case  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  child  was  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  when  the  mother 
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noticetl  a  disinclination  to  walk  or  standi  which  she  attrih 
weakness.     After  aoine  weeks  the  head  became  inclined 
was  persistently  hehi  in  that  position.     The  shoulders  I 
elevated,  the  chin  depre^saed,  with  absence  of  rotation  of 
awkwardness  and  gait  of  the  child  were  characteristic, 
flexed,  and  when  comfielled  to  walk*  the  hands  were 
stretched.     The  parents  were  disinclined  to  accept  a  di^ 
caries,  and  a  fateful  period  of  delay  waa  maintained  far 
months,  during  which  time  a  most  unfortunate  deformity 
in  the  cervical  and  upi>er  dorsal  regions. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  preceding,  attention  is  di] 
of  caries  of  the  spine  in  an  individual  with  arrested 
intestinal  tuberculosis  coexistent  with  parenchymatous 


Fie*  II<^> — Caao  of  s&cniil  ADd  lumbar  caries  la  A.pat:i«iit  wiiLi  a^dvaniced  pu] 
(Cam|Mr»  with  mdioKnipIt*  Fut-  lt6«> 

lowing  a  period  of  one  year's  complete  arrest  of  all  til 
esses,  as  far  as  could  be  determined^  there  developed 
clmnge  in  both  kidneys,  followed  in  a  few  weet^  by  sud< 
in  the  lumbar  region,  more  intensified  upon  the  right  : 
the  left.  There  were  marked  rigiclity  of  the  spine,  si 
in  the  neigh borliood  of  the  sacro-iliac  arriculation,  inal 
the  leg  upon  the  flexed  thigh  with  the  parient  upon  the 
chara c teristic  e  vidences  of  spinal  caries.  Segregation  of  tl 
both  kidneys  to  be  undergoing  a  parenchymatous  f^hani 
©83  more  advanced  upon  the  right  side.  Repeated  effi 
tubercle  bacilli  were  unavailing.  The  question  arose  as 
a  tuberculous  process  in  the  right  kidney  might  possibl 
immediate  primarj'  cause  of  the  symptoms  referable  to 
subsequent  tul>erculous  involvement  of  the  bodies  of 
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was  finally  decided  by  Drs.  Baer,  Packard,  Powers,  and  myself  that  the 
original  diagnosis  of  spinal  caries  was  correct.  There  was  no  angular 
projection,  and  the  skiagraph  shows  no  deviation  from  normal  contour 
of  the  spine. 


Flc.  116. — Pott's   disease  of  second  and   third  lumbar  vertebrsp.  causing  scoliosis, 
point  at  which  sacral  canal  opens.     (Compare  with  Fig.  115.) 


Note  high 


Fig.  115  illustrates  a  pronounced  deformity  in  a  patient  with  sacral 
and  lumbar  caries  and  a  discharging  sinus,  \i'ho  came  under  my  obser- 
vation in  January,  1907.  His  pulmonary  disease  had  been  of  four 
years'  standing,  following  an  attack  of  appendicitis  without  operation. 
In  May,  1906,  after  visiting  various  health  resorts,  he  experienced  marked 

29 
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pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  left  sacro-iiiac  artieulatiou,  with  the  su 
sequent  development  of  a  fluctuatiag  tumor  which  was  opened  at  om 
The  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  seen  to  have  undergone  ^ 
abrupt  curvature  to  the  left.  The  aceorapanying  skiagraph  (Fig,  H 
shows  extensive  necrosis  of  the  saenim  with  motlerate  invoivement  i 
the  bodies  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  \'ert^bra?. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  hip- joint  are  almost  slwm 
of  very  insidious  onset,  although  they  occasionally  begin  more  or  lea 


Jlir.  117. — Tubcrculnijs  jnfoctian   of   the  mfprior  part  of  the  third  tumb«r  ^-ernflwi-^ 
diMKPed  &rem  in  inilicatcd  by  this  arrow*     Not«  ditrk  shadaw  abo\'e  airoir  re^ultinc  froD)  j^ 
fort»aiioti*     Thi^  (jatient  ilied  abuut  tine  yqir  fiulwequesil  lo  the  time  of  ihij  csamiiiatAor 
tuberculous  menmflitis, 

abruptly.  The  condition  is  recognized  as  an  involvement  of  a 
jointt  thus  affording  a  differentiation  from  rheumatism  and  other 
articular  affertions.  There  is  no  invariablp  relation  between  the  sy*^ 
toms  referable  to  the  joint  and  the  general  condition,  although  nrn^ 
patients  are  observed  to  present  indications  of  more  or  less  phjf 
debility.  Fever  is  present  in  some  instances,  but  possesses  conil 
tively  little  diagnostic  import. 

The  early  symptoms  are  pain,  lameness^  and  impaired  mobility  i 
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joint,  due  to  muscular  spasm.  Pain  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  may 
be  absent  at  any  stage  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  direct  interdependence 
between  the  amount  of  pain  and  the  extent  of  pathologic  change  involv- 
ing the  joint.  It  is  sometimes  absent  despite  an  extensive  destructive 
process  involving  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  even  producing  perforation  of 
the  acetabulum.  If  there  is  an  acute  ostitis,  however,  the  pain  may  be 
very  intense.  Often  it  is  more  pronounced  during  sleep,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  production  of  night-cries,  which  have  been  described.  The  pain 
during  the  night  is  produced  by  spasmodic  contractions  following  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles,  which,  during  waking  hours,  have  served  to  protect 
the  sensitive  joint.  The  child  does  not  always  awake,  but  if  aroused, 
rarely  complains  of  pain  or  bad  dreams,  and  does  not  exhibit  evidences 


Fig.  118. — Incipient  tuberculosis  of  both  hip-joints.  The  disease  is  indicated  by  sUgtit 
irregularity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  and  by  characteristic  cloudiness  about 
each  joint.  Clinical  symptoms  of  the  diseane  were  present  in  the  right  hip-joint  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  skiagraph,  but  were  not  marked  in  the  left  until  about  two  months  later.  The  disease 
in  this  case  evidently  originated  in  the  right  hip-jointj  as  evidenced  both  by  the  clinical  symptoms 
and  by  the  greater  amoimt  of  atrophy  shown  in  the  nght  femur. 

of  fright.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  there  is  but  little  admission 
of  local  pain  or  sensitiveness  to  pressure.  As  the  affection  advances, 
however,  these  symptoms  may  become  pronounced  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the  knee,  and  is  aggravated  upon 
jarring  or  manipulating  the  limb.  Varying  degrees  of  remission  of  pain 
may  take  place.  Lameness  is  of  much  more  importance,  even  as  an 
early  symptom  of  hip-joint  disease,  than  pain.  The  limp  is  more  or 
less  characteristic,  the  patient  being  observed  to  favor  the  joint  as  much 
as  possible  upon  walking.  There  is  a  noticeable  stiffness  or  irregularity 
of  gait,  with  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  step  and  a  distinct  favoring 
of  the  affected  joint.  The  weight  is  borne  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  rather 
than  the  heel,  and  is  speedily  transferred  to  the  other  foot.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  tendency  toward  flexion  at  the  ankle  as  well  as  at  the 
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knee  and  hip.  The  limp  is  more  pronounced  in  the  moming  or  affi 
period  of  rest,  Impaireti  mobitity  of  the  joint  is  a  eonstant  fe;itiin 
the  disease.  The  (legree  of  muscular  rigidity  is  suhjei-t  to  great  S 
ation,  but  a  certain  limitation  of  motion  is  pi^esent  in  all  eases,  f 

Manipulation  of  the  joint  is  often  accompanied  by  pain,  e^p^cLj 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  move  the  liml*  tf>  the  full  limit  of  nan 
moljility.  Motion  of  the  joint  is  found  unrestricted  throughout 
range  of  a  certain  arc,  hut  ai>rupt]y  checked  by  muscular  resistance 
yond  the  limits.  The  degree  of  muscular  fixation  affords  an  approxiiD 
idea  of  the  protcress  and  coui"se  of  the  disease,  and  varies  directly  ^^^ 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  in\x>lved  area.  Another  result  r^f  the  rc^ 
s]>asm  is  the  frequent  distorted  position  of  the  limbj  which  may  apx' 


FilE.  llfl- — tnnpipnt  tul>fniilo'i-  ni  the  riitht  apetabitloTTi-     Ttn»  h&^d  of  th»  fcamuri 
markedly'  upward  aitd  outward  m^  a  ri^^uk  of  mtistcla  coutm^tioti.     tViiiin^«>t  xin*-  pr)«iticitL  J 
head  of  ttie  Hg^ht  femur  m  lUe  acetabulum  witb  tlist  oi  the  IdTt^     Not?  ciukrartMi^ttc  atrof 
the  riffbt  fpmur. 


to  he  either  lengthened  or  shortened.     The  apparent  lengthen^ 
produced  by  alxluction  and  outward  rotation.     This   at ti hide 
quently  assumed  in  early  cases  upon  standing*  and  is  attended 
downwarrl  and  forward  tiUing  of  the  pelvis. 

An  instint^tive  ciTort  is  made  to  insure  protection  and  siippor 
the  affected  joint  l>y  resting  the  lowei*  part  of  the  leg  of  the  affec 
side  upon  the  foot  of  the  .sound  limb,  so  guarding  il??  mo  Yemenis  a^ 
avoid  shock  or  jar.  Tpon  walking,  the  direct  impact  of  the  femur  ii. 
the  acetabulum  i^  lef^sened  by  the  spring-like  action  of  the  flexed  m9* 
knee-,  and  hip-joints. 

The  characteristic  position  of  the  limb  represents  an  unconsri' 
effort  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  function  of  the  joint  in  supp* 
ing  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  body.     T!ie  appearance  of  len^ 
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ening  of  the  affected  limb,  for  which  compensation  is  afforded  by  tilting 
of  the  pelvis,  varies  with  the  degree  of  abduction,  which  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  outward  rotation. 

An  appearance  of  shortening  is  produced  by  flexion  and  abduction 
with  inward  rotation,  which  position  in  more  advanced  cases  is  volunta- 
rily assumed  upon  walking.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  upward  tilting 
of  the  affected  side.  When  the  limb  is  apparently  lengthened,  the 
fold  between  the  thigh  and  glut^eal  fat  is  lower  than  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  is  less  pronounced  on  account  of  the  flexion  of  the 
thigh.  When  the  limb  presents  the  appearance  of  shortening,  the  glu- 
teal fold  is  higher  and  shallower  than  upon  the  unaffected  side,  while 


Fig.  120. — Tuberculous  infection  of  the  left  acetabulum.  The  disease  is  indicated  in  the 
sldaKrapn  by  the  lighter  shadows  which  are  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  acetabulum.  Note  the 
atrophy  that  haa  taken  place  in  the  left  femur.  This  skiagraph  shows  tne  du^tea^e  a  little  farther 
advanced  than  is  represented  in  Figs.  118  and  119. 

in  front  the  vulva  is  elevated  and  the  inguinal  fold  is  deepened  and 
lengthened. 

Atrophic  changes  in  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  are  almost 
constant,  and  are  especially  pronounced  in  the  thigh  and  gluteal  region. 
The  atrophy  takes  place  surprisingly  early. 

Suppuration  may  occur  both  within  and  without  the  joint,  and  give 
rise  to  external  evidences  of  abscess  formation,  pus  often  presenting 
in  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of  the  thigh. 

Late  in  the  course  of  hip-joint  disease  actual  shortening  of  the  limb 
may  take  place.  This  condition,  how^ever,  is  of  comparatively  slight 
importance  in  diagnosis  on  account  of  its  delfiyed  manifestation. 

In  Figs.  118  to  124  inclusive  are  shown  the  serial  stages  of  hip- 
joint  disease  from  incipiency  to  recovery  as  disclosed  by  the  x-ray. 
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The  technie  of  physical  examination,  the  methocis  of  ast'erlain 
the  various  measurenientSt  unci  the  details  of  iUiTi*reiitiul  iliamioiji- 
hip-disease,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  tuljerrnious  joint  le^oii|. 
strictly  within  liie  domain  i*f  orthopedic  surgery. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-joitit  conform ' 
essential  fharafterisfic's  U\  the  general  description  of  iul>eri'uloiia jc 
lesions  mentioned  on  p.  445,     Attention  was  directed  to  Iih 


ilia  JC 


Ftir*  131.— Active  luberculous  diMase  of  tbe  lefl  hl|»-)olnt.    th§  Iiea4  of  iHn  fpmiir  kM 
•ImiQsl  eatirel^  abMnrbod,     A  drainAge  lube  h  aliown  %n  *tkt.     Th«re  vrw  n  dueh&ri*  of  *  pi^ 
pUB  from  the  joint  cUily  nX  tKe  lime  of  the  examinftttoo. 

ing^  tenderness,  pain*  circumscril^ed   temperature  elevations,  infil 

tion  of  tissues,  limitation  of  motion  un<l  flexion.  These  chan^s?es  afll 
a  fairly  accurate  rharacterization  of  the  symptrmis  of  loiee-} 
tuberculosis.  Lameness  i??  usually  pi'esent,  the  limp  varnng  with 
intensity  of  the  inflammatory  and  destructive  pi-ocess.  llie  ^vcd^ 
is  produced  by  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  nei^hlHn-hood  of  the  jc* 
in  the  s^movial  membrane  itself,  and  by  the  presence  of  mo<lerate  effu^ 
between  the  articular  surfaces.     Motion  is  limited,  and  ffexion  is  in v 
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Fig.  122. — Well-marked  tuberculoAis  involving  the  left  acetabulum  and  head  of  the  left 

Air.     The  "  *      *  '  '  .  •  -         . 

is  becoming  4 


femur.     The  disease  in  this  case  has  persisted  for  three  yearn,  but  at  present  the  process  of  repair 
'    *^        nlng  established.     Note  the  characteristic  atrophy  of  the  left  femur. 


Fig.  123. — Old  tuberculous  infection  of  the  left  hip-joint.  The  patient  now  has  fairly  good 
use  of  the  leg,  the  disease  having  been  arrested.  The  head  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  have 
been  absorbed  and  the  remnant  of  the  neck  is  dislocated  backward.  The  lesions  in  the  acetabulum 
are  wdl  shown.     Note  the  cfaiaracteristic  atrophy  of  the  left  femur. 
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ably  present,  as  well  as  reflex  spasm  of  the  muscles.  The  degree  of 
flexion  corresponds  largely  to  the  acuteness  of  the  infection.  Other 
deformities  of  a  secondary  character  may  take  place.    The  various 


FiK>  124. — Complete  recovery  from  an  extensive  tuberculous  infection  of  the  right  hip-Joint 
in  infancy.  The  skiagraph  nhown  that  the  head  of  the  femur  has  been  absorbed.  Firm  Sony 
union  has  taken  place  between  the  thickened  neck  and  the  acetabulum,  permitting  no  movement 
at  this  joint  but  the  patient  ha»  a  useful  limb. 

displacements  of  the  tibia  upon  the  femur  with  certain  other  deformities 
are  late  manifestations  of  the  condition,  and  do  not  require  more  than 
mention  of  their  occasional  existence  in  such  cases. 
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CHAPTER  LXV 
TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS 

It  is  possible  to  consider  but  briefly  the  principles  upon  which  is 
based  the  management  of  tuberculous  bones  and  joints.  Obviously, 
no  attempt  can  be  made  to  discuss  special  methods  of  treatment,  par- 
ticular mechanical  contrivances,  or  other  technical  features. 

The  treatment  consists,  first,  of  general  hygienic  management,  and, 
secondly,  local  measures,  which  may  be  non-operative  or  purely  surgical. 

General  Hygienic  Management. — ^The  hygienic  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints  is  identical  with  that  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  again  the  inestimable  value  of  an  out-of-door 
existence,  combined  with  a  suitable  environment  at  the  seashore,  the 
country,  or  the  mountains.  It  is  possible  that  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  application  of  these  principles  of  treatment 
are  more  conspicuous  in  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  than  in  cases 
of  glandular  involvement.  Greater  recognition  is  being  accorded  by 
surgeons  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  improved  nutrition  and  in- 
creased individual  resistance.  By  this  means  direct  surgical  inter- 
ference is  often  avoided  entirely,  whereas  in  other  cases  such  inter- 
vention is  permitted  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  the  general 
vitality  and  condition  of  the  tissues  are  such  as  to  insure  not  only 
a  more  rapid  healing,  but  to  lessen  materially  the  likelihood  of 
further  tuberculous  dissemination.  In  the  event  of  moderate  fibrous 
tissue  proliferation  about  a  tuberculous  focus,  operative  surgery  is 
attended  with  much  less  danger  of  general  tuberculous  infection  than 
when  fresh  open  surfaces  are  brought  directly  in  contact  with  in- 
fective material.  The  process  of  repair  in  such  cases  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  inclosure  or  incapsulation  of  the  tuberculous  focus  by  a 
barrier  of  protective  connective  tissue.  Absorption,  as  well  as  elimina- 
tion through  abscess  formation,  at  times  plays  an  important  part  in 
an  arrest  of  the  disease,  but  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  in  the 
periphery  of  the  diseased  area,  and  its  subsequent  organization  resulting 
in  dense  fibrous  tissue  development  constitutes  nature's  constructive 
efforts  toward  the  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  lesion.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  condition  is  tvberculosis  presenting  the  same  features 
of  pathology  as  the  pulmonary  affection,  exhibiting,  it  is  true,  distinct 
differences  in  type,  but,  nevertheless,  subject  to  the  same  principles, 
and  affording  similar  indications  in  the  way  of  therapeutic  management. 
The  reparative  processes  are  accelerated  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  general  vitality  and  the  local  resistance  of  the  tissues.  The 
essential  consideration,  therefore,  in  all  cases  is  the  primary  effort  to 
fortify  the  general  condition  by  a  conscientious  and  sometimes  radical 
application  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  hygiene.  Life  in  the  open 
air,  with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food  and  opportunity  for  recreation, 
increases  the  reparative  forces  to  an  extent  unequaled  by  any  other 
therapeutic  agent. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  articular  surface  of  the  joint  is  not 
seriously  involved,  although  an  intact  cartilage  may  be  found  to  con- 
ceal an  extensive  destructive  process  in  the  bone,  general  hygienic 
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management  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  bring  about  an  vltii 
quiescence,  if  not  arrest,  of  the  tuberculous  process.  Even  in  < 
in  which  the  joint  is  involved  to  such  an  extent  as  t«  preclude  the  coi 
of  the  disease  and  to  necessitate  active  surgical  intervention  t 
may  be  afforded^  through  a  penod  of  re^st  in  the  open  air,  with  enfo 
nutrition^  a  heightened  soil  resistance  antl  a  suitable  preparation  for 
surgical  ordeaL  The  importance  of  the  eonstitutioaal  treattm 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  equals  in  many  iiistai 
the  efficiency  of  all  local  measures  of  treatment,  including  the  vari 
forms  of  apparatus. 

The  value  of  the  general  r^«rinie,  a.side  from  the  immediate  < 
vironment  and  other  featiu'es  oi  management,  is  dependent  upon  t 
amount  of  sunshine  and  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day  ihai  i 
patient  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  open  air.  As  stated  in  conm 
tion  with  the  hygienic  treatment  of  glandular  tuberculosis,  there  w 
conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  rehvtive  advantages  of  the  sea,  cou 
try,  or  mountiun  air.  It  is  apparent  that  the  S€*a-coast  sanaloriinip 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic  are  hartliy  suitable  I 
comparison  at  all  timei^  of  the  year  with  resorts  upon  the  Atlantic  n)* 
on  account  of  differing  weather  conditions.  If  the  good  effects  i 
locations  are  produced  to  any  extetit  by  the  amount  of  sun; '  .  ' 
other  climatic  (■onthtions  affording  an  outdoor  existence,  it  is  tm^ 
able  to  believe  that  the  very  best  results  can  l>e  obtained  in  th< 
regions  permitting  the  most  complete  elaboration  of  the  primip 
upon  which  depend  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment.  Judged  bv  tl 
token  alone,  the  climate  of  the  eastern  Rocky  ^fountain  slope  off< 
opportimities  for  improvement  from  bone  and  j^nnt  tuljercu|o4^  u 
surpassed  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  Tlie  every -day  i 
peiienee  of  clinicians  in  Colorado  affords  convincing  proof  of  t lie  trn 
of  this  asr^ertion.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  general  and  orifc 
pedic  surgeons,  as  well  as  internists,  is  to  the  eflToct  thafi  in  spite  of  I 
peculiar  heretlitary  pretlisposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  tifc 
infant  population,  tul>ercidDUS  bone  and  joint  lesions  are  lemarbil 
rare.  There  is,  beyond  question,  decidedly  less  tendency  toward ;?« 
puration  and  active  symptoms  than  is  reported  to  exist  in  other  rc^tn 
Actual  experience  has  demonstrated  a  shorter  duration  of  tlie  Jisea* 
Colorado  and,  as  a  rule,  the  attainment  of  better  functional  resul 
The  details  of  an  open-air  regime,  either  within  or  ^dthout  saiutof 
will  l>e  reserved  for  the  Treatment  of  Pvilmonarj^  Tul^erculosis. 

General  medicinal  measures  are  of  but  slight  avalL  thoii^li  ion 
and  nutrients  are  sometimes  indicated  l>y  an  anemic,  impoverif^herf  <^ 
dition.  The  administration  of  the  bacilli  emulsion  of  Km^h  is  oi 
recognized  to  l>e  of  undoubted  value  for  many  of  the.se  cas^»  * 
promises  to  constitute  one  of  the  exceedingly  important  features 
treatment. 

The  local  management  of  tulierculous  joint  lesions  includes  m 
operative  measures  and  active  surgical  intervention.  The  cbo 
between  these  two  general  methods  of  procedum  depends  upon  eesent 
chffereni'es  in  the  t\T>e  of  the  di.-^ease.  its  acuteness,  the  extent  of  d€Str 
tive  change,  location,  impairment  of  function,  presence  of  suppurali; 
especially  if  associated  with  secondar^^  infection,  the  danjcer  to  li 
existence  of  tuberculous  fori  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  antl  the  a^e 
the  patient.    The  decision  should  rest  not  solely  upon  the  considersti 
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^J  a  single  factor,  but  rather  upon  a  review  of  all  the  clinical  features. 
It  ia  essential  that  a  well-sustained  estimate  be  made  of  their  bearing 
^pott  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  function.     It  is 
dearly  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  be  prepared  to  employ  at!  rational  mea- 
sures mth  a  wiise  discrimination  according  to  widely  varying  conditions, 
to  the  end  that  life  may  l>e  saved  without  unnecessary  mutilation.  Treat- 
niem  along  the  lines  of  con&servative  surgery  has  l>een  productive  of  highly 
gmtifying  re^ultis,save  in  those  instances  ilemanding  immediate  operative 
mterfercnce  upon  the  basis  of  certain  clinical  or  pathologic  data.     In 
the  latter  event  mechanical  (contrivances  are  as  mucli  out  of  place  as 
ampitt^aion  woidd  l.*e  in  favorable  civses.     When  the  exigenc)^  exists, 
liuiiiTver,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  even  in  sacrificing  a  liml)  in 
order  to  preserve  life. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  children  with  tuberculous 
boneg  and  joints  the  field  of  operative  surgery  is  comparatively 
limiied.  At  this  age  the  lymphatic  spaces  are  more  pernieahle 
iiiiij  there  is  greater  danger  of  dissemination  of  the  disease.  This 
L^  particularly  true  if  operations  are  performed  ijefore  op|jortiniity  is 
forded  for  abimdanl  fibrous  tissue  formation  about  a  tuberculous  area. 
Hhrosis  takes  place  much  more  quickly  among  children  than  adults, 
'JUai'coimt  of  the  rapidly  forming  gi-anulation  tissue  in  early  life.  Thus 
t"e  prot:ess  of  repair  is  often  sufficient  in  the  very  young  to  insure  such 
a  de^re^  of  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  as  would  lie  impo.'^ible  in 
later  life.  At  the  same  time,  after  growth  has  been  attained t  excision 
^f  a  lul>erciilous  ai'ea  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  as  wide  a  portion  of 
healthy  hone  as  is  true  in  the  growing  tissues  of  children. 

Nit  hols  has  shown  that  there  is  an  undoubted  tuberculous  infection  of 

TOe,  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  its  macroscopic  appearance. 

tliHi*  suu£r^sting  the  expediency  of  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  ap- 

P^i'en tly  u naffec ted  }>one  w h ene ver  e x cisi o n  is  prac ti sed .     S u c h  a  pro ced- 

"^.  iinfortnnately  anvol  ves  a  site  of  operation  outside  the  protective  barri- 

^^of  fibmiis  tissue  formation,  and  does  away  at  once  with  the  advantages 

^"^nved  fffiffi  this  source,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.     Again,  it  is 

Q'J^«tionabIe  if  it  is  always  advisable  to  attempt  the  complete  removal 

^^fected  tissues.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operation  is  often  more  or 

■    jg^*"^^'^"*P^^^^  ^^  ^^*-  though  attended  by  excellent  results,  thus  sug- 

V  ^**ii^  the  important  r61e  of  the  natural  reparative  forces.    Thei^efore, 

^  Pe  rat  ion  q  lipoid  children,  in  whom  the  constructive  efforts  toward  arrest 

g^  yno^t  pronounced,  are  to  l>e  avoided  on  account  of  the  unnecessary 

of  f  K^^^  ^^  healthy  bone  and  the  greater  likelihood  of  further  extension 

th      .  proceas.     In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 

Ivr^  ^^  nearly  all  cases  the  bone  lei^ion  is  secondar}--  to  other  foci  in  the 

»l^^»^phatic  glands.  The  removal  of  the  secondar}-  focus  is  not  followed 
^j;  ^  complete  restoration  of  health  unless  the  surgical  treatment  is 
T^5^^P^^iii^rl  by  so  romplete  an  elaboration  of  the  principles  of  liygienic 
^^'^^ement  as  to  insure  the  incapsulation  of  the  primari^  seat  of  dis- 
^r^*  In  adults  the  primary'  focus  is  more  likely  to  lie  quiescent,  if  not 
l^^-''^Iy  amest-ed,  and  the  extirpation,  therefore,  of  the  local  secondary 
j^V^Ht  even  of  long  standing,  is  less  apt  to  lie  followed  by  renewed 
^     ^f^tion  than  in  early  life.     Conservative  measures,  then,  are  to  be 

^l>loyed  in  chddren  whenever  not  positively  contraindicated. 
-^      local  non-operalive    procedures  consist   of  the   application  of  such 
^^^ing  forms  of  apparatus  as  will  enforce  rest  and  secure   a    degree 
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of  fixation  and  extension.  As  far  its  the  local  treatment  m  con- 
cerned^ these  three  conditions  constitute  the  essential  dedderatu  in  sa 
effort  to  arrest  the  tuberculous  process.  Thus  protection  is  also  afforded 
against  further  injury,  and  suppuration  rendered  less  likely.  The  ulti- 
mate preservation  of  the  function  of  the  joint  is  rendered  more  pmbable 
as  the  local  irritation  diminishes.  Fixation  of  the  joint,  with  compieftf 
rest  and  traction,  not  only  lessens  the  joint  pressure,  but  relieves  paia 
and  muscular  spa.sm. 

Goldthwait  thffors  from  the  majority  of  orthopedic  surjErecins 
in  believing  that  the  joint  should  not  Idg  absolutely  confined,  lie 
favors  merely  a  limitation  of  function  rather  than  complete  Hx^-^ 
tion.  He  hmits  the  motion  of  the  joint  only  to  such  an  extent  4a^ 
will  control  the  symptoms,  and  permits  the  use  of  the  joint  up  to  ii\f^ 
point  of  toleration,  belie %ing  that  by  this  means  there  results  Ickh  dit^^ 
turbance  of  the  circulation  and  nutrition.  In  other  words*  be  rcrurcls 
the  principles  of  tre^itment  of  tuberculous  joint  lesions  as  closely  jyiilt  i- 
gous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  involved  in  the  manage nienl  »( pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  He  takes  the  position  that  the  respirator)  fiiti e- 
tion  in  the  latter  cases  should  be  in  no  way  restricted*  iuid  in  ortW  ?t  ill 
further  to  increase  respiratory  effort,  he  advocates  considerable  nciivity 
in  high  altitudes,  combined  witli  special  exercisej>  along  the  limt  of 
puimonar}^  gymnastics.  His  conclusion  as  to  tlie  wisdom  of  retainiJ^^ 
a  limited  function  of  affected  joints  is  entitled  to  an  appreciative  coii* 
side  ration,  for  his  \iews  are  baaed  upon  an  experience  sufficient  tocArry 
conviction  as  to  tlie  accuracy  of  his  opinion.  The  principles  of  TFto-^* 
ment  of  the  pulmonary  involvement,  however,  as  regards  exercise,  slmt  tl** 
not  be  accepted  as  lielonffing  to  the  same  category  with  those  aj^v 
to  affected  joints.  In  one  case  the  condition  is  purely  local,  not  i. 
involving  the  preservation  of  life,  and  subject  almost  entirely  to  me<'h> 
ical  pnnciples.  In  the  other,  the  vital  organs  affected  are  constant 
performing  the  function  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life. 

Nearly  all  orthopedic  surgeons  agree  that  after  the  acute  slaijc  \%^^^ 
been  passed,  witli  extension  in  the  recumbent  position,  limited  moh-*^^^ 
may  l;>e  cautiously  permittedt  piovided  the  diseased  joint  is  protect^^^**^ 
from  lieai'ing  the  weight  of  the  liotly.     It  is  manifestly  imjKKHi^ible    ^*^ 
discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  of  securing  resi»  &  ^^^ 
ation,  and  extension  for  the  tuljerculous  joint,  or  to  enter  Intoa^'o^^^l 
sideration  of  the  numerous  specifd  appliances,  all  of  which  aim  toafii^  *^, 
as  much  protection  as  possible  to  the  joint.     The  purely  technical  ^^"^^ 
side  rati  on  of  mechanical  contrivances  is  strictly  within  the  province      ^^ 
the  orthopedic  surgeon. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  employment  of  apparatus  whose  jieti^^^'^ 
is  confined  a§  far  as  possible  to  the  restriction  of  mot  ion »  y  tilimti '^^^*^ 
is  sometimes  made  of  passive  congestion  without  confinement  of  r-  »* 
joint.     The  so-called  Bier  h^eatmeni  of  iulm'ntloti.^  joints  consists  of  t"  «'^^ 
establishment,  through  mechanical  means,  of  a  localized  pa^^vc  co^^" 
gestion.     The  venous  circulation  is  constricted  by  means  of  a  nii*^^*^^ 
bandage  above  the  affected  joint,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  not_    ^^ 
interfere  with  the  arterial  supply.     In  order  to  localize  the  conpi»st«<^^ 
the  limb  is  bandaged  from  its  fiistal  portion  nearly  to  the  lo\rcr  p^t^^* 
of  the  tulierculons  joint.     The  principle  of  treatment  is  based  ujxni  ^'*^ 
clinical  fact  that  pulmonar>^  tuberculosis  is  seldom  observed  in  ]^*V^^^ 
suffering  from  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs  incident  to  cardiac  ili^ 
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turbance.  The  venous  congestion  is  believed  to  increase  phagocytosis, 
stimulate  absorption,  diminish  the  activity  of  the  disease,  and  acceler- 
ate the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  Relief  of  pain  and  other  beneficial 
results  occasionally  attend  the  employment  of  this  method.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  it  be  used  at  all  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis,  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  supplant  entirely  the  protection  afforded  by 
rest  and  fixation  of  the  joint. 

The  purely  surgical  procedures  consist  of  amputation,  excision  of 
joint,  erasion  of  bone,  and  the  management  of  tuberculous  abscess. 
Amputation  is  occasionally  demanded  in  adults  on  account  of  complete 
or  extensive  destruction  of  bone  and  a  greatly  impaired  general  resistance. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  limb  is  especially  indicated  if,  in  spite  of  the  best  of 
food  and  surroundings,  the  general  condition  is  shown  to  grow  progres- 
sively worse. 

Excision  of  the  joint,  which  consists  of  the  complete  removal  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  diseased  bones,  is  not  uncommonly  practised 
in  adults  and  sometimes  in  cliildren.  The  indication  for  the  operation 
is  the  known  extensive  destruction  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  render- 
ing the  joint  utterly  hopeless  and  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  a 
constant  menace  to  the  patient  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  further 
tuberculous  dissemination. 

Erasion  or  the  removal  of  a  localized  area  of  bone  is  sometimes 
possible  without  resorting  to  complete  excision.  It  consists  of  the 
extirpation  of  diseased  bone  tissue  by  means  of  knife,  gouge,  curet,  or 
scLssors,  followed  by  the  free  use  of  iodin,  pure  phenol,  or  alcohol,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  secondary  infections  or  extension  of  the 
tuberculous  disease. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculous  abscesses  should  vary  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  evidences  of  general  infection  and  the  impairment  of 
function.  In  case  of  considerable  temperature  elevation,  with  or  with- 
out chilling,  together  with  a  deterioration  in  the  general  condition, 
incision  and  drainage  should  be  performed  with  as  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  cavity  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  presence  of  the  abscess 
occasions  merely  an  interference  of  function  without  a  general  sys- 
temic infection,  efforts  toward  the  removal  of  the  pus  by  repeated  aspira- 
tion are  to  be  employed  before  resorting  to  the  open  incision.  Aspira- 
tion is  preferable  in  such  cases  on  account  of  the  greatly  lessened  danger 
of  extension  of  the  disease,  the  avoidance  of  secondary  infection  and 
of  general  septicemia  through  contamination  from  a  discharging  sinus. 
The  question  of  interference  with  closed  tuberculous  abscesses  of  bone 
or  joint  origin,  without  secondary  infection  or  disturbance  of  function, 
remains  more  or  less  sub  judice.  Certain  it  is  that  in  many  cases  the 
impracticability  of  a  complete  excision  of  the  tuberculous  area,  the  pos- 
sibility of  resulting  sinuses,  and  the  secondary  infection  a£ford  strong 
arguments  against  precipitate  surgical  interference. 
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SECTION  VI 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Alimentary  Tract 


CHAPTER   LXVl 
ETIOLOGIC  AND  ANATOMIC  FACrORS 

TuBEHcLE  deposit  may  take  place  throughout  the  entire  course  I 
the  tUge.sti%'e  canal  from  the  lips  to  the  anus,  although  a  very  uoimde^- 
able  tiiffereiice  is  noted  in  the  various  pai'ts  sis  to  the  freciuency  of  iuvolvt!- 
ment.  Inasmuch  as  the  relative  merit.s  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
systems  in  offering  a  port  of  entry  to  the  bacillus  have  been  rcvie'wml 
in  detail,  it  is  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  the  alimentan* ('^iiial 
as  a  channel  of  miii4d  tuberculous  infection.  Attention  is  tjjrected 
solely  to  the  various  sites  of  tubercle  deposit  along  the  via  naturakn/m 
connection  T^ith  diverse  etiologic  factors  of  an  anatomic  or  ph}i£io!(j^c 
nature. 

Tuhercttlous  lesions  of  the  huccol  mucous  membrane  are  exceedingly 
infrequent.  In  view  of  the  passage  of  bacilH^laden  sputum  through 
the  mouth  of  consumptives  in  the  act  of  expectoratingy  it  is  npp&rieiit 
that,  in  adiUtioii  to  certain  anatomic  conditions  prodycing  a  it'lative 
invulnerability  of  tissues*  there  mu^t  l^e  pmsent  other  consideratif»T^ 
of  a  physiologic,  chemic,  and  mechanic  nature*  in  explanation  uf  the 
rarity  of  local  infection.  The  squamous  epithelium  of  the  bufcml 
mucosa,  in  the  absence  of  injtiry,  is  almost  impermeable  by  the  Imillh 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  small  iatestine'* 
Cornet  has  called  attention  to  tlie  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrsiip 
of  the  mouth  by  the  continual  mechanic  friction  induced  by  masi icHiiim- 

It  has  i>een  assert-ed  by  some  observers  that  the  infret]iienry  of  t>nil 
tuberculosis?  is  due  to  the  fact  that  infect  i\-e  material  is  seldom  rt'taia^d 
within  the  mouth*  either  being  swallowed  or  exi>ec  to  rated  wit  haul  (idaV. 
This  explanation  would  seem  to  lie  quite  instiffieient  in  ww  of  iH^ 
facilities  for  retention  of  microorganisms  in  the  numerous  recesses t»f^h© 
mouth .  Racilli  liave  been  found  in  tlecaye^  I  teeth ,  and  there  is  no  rt'ai«>w 
why  they  may  not  l>e  present  in  the  fold  l>ctween  the  cheek  and  theifiiif^ 
The  removal  of  a  carious  tooth  in  a  consumptive  is  occasionally  foBow"*^ 
in  the  coui-se  of  some  months  by  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  sui^tifUf 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  the  infection  through  the  open  extras 
tion  woimd* 

The  mouth  is  known  to  contain  a  mo^  luxuriant  bacterial  8or»* 
representing  many  varieties  of  microorfranisms.  WTiile  the  mftt***^ 
and  entii-e  digestive  tract  of  an  infant  at  birth  are  alxsolutely  3t^ril^' 
there  shortly  appear  in  the  stools  colon  bacilli*  yea^t-rclls*  and  tb^ 
bacillus  lactis  aerogenes.  The  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  pref^^ 
of  these  germs  was  even  essentia!  to  life  has  been  disproved  i>y  '^ 
experiments  of  Nuttall*  who  found  guinea-pigs  to  thrive  after  the  ei*ta'>' 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  perfectly  sterile  condition  of  t he  *'ilitn«*ti" 
tary  canal  for  a  considerable  period.  The  mouth  is.  indeed,  the  hsihit^ 
of  innumerable  germs  of  varying  desci'iptton*  whose  place  of  ak^i^  ^ 
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pMjt  necessarily  confined  to  concealed  recesses.     It  is  likely  that  the 
liAtioik  of  these  microorganianiii  upon  the  secretions  within  the  mouth 
'iB  s^tch  as  to  exert  an  inhibitive  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
bai^iUi.    It  is  not  dear  whether  the  influence  opposed  to  local  ba ciliary 
iniectioa  relates  to  the  conversion  of  the  normal  alkaline  saliva  into  an 
a^id  secretion  by  the  pi*esence  of  the  various  germs,  or  to  the  action  of 
certain  bactericidal  properties  of  the  mucus.     With  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  the  mucous  membrane  local  infection  is  extremely  infrequent, 
hut  ihe  rarity  of  buccal  tuberc^ulosis  may  hardly  be  explained  by  a  sup- 
posed flb^nce  of  the  infective  agent. 

The  site  of  nearly  ail  luljcrculous  lesions  within  the  mouth  is  found  in 
excoriations  of  the  mucasa  following  previous  injury^  or  disea.'^e.  Local 
mechunir  irritation  of  the  tongue  arising  from  a  sharp  projecting  tooth 
h^i  been  known  to  afford  a  lodging-place  for  tubercle  bacilli  among 
advanced  consumptives.  It  ha?!  not  been  ijhowUp  however,  that  such 
irritanti?  as  alcohol  and  tobacco  have  an  es^pecial  predisposing  influence 
upoiithe  tlevelopment  of  the  local  condition. 

Tliefem^ii^  is  less  frequently  involved  upon  its  upper  or  lower  surfaces, 

tbe  tip  and  lateral  margins  being  the  most  common  seat  of  the  tubercle  de- 

poiiit.   The  process  is  usually  quite  superficial .  consisting  of  infil  tration  or 

Etiaiiow  ulcerations.    The  outline,  as  a  rule,  is  irregular,  and  the  edges 

«^slijthtly  beveled.     Small  yellowish-gray  spots  may  be  discerned  here 

*n<l  there  upon  the  reddish,  granulating  surface.     There  is  but  little  sur- 

'^niidiii^  induration,  although  after  complete  cicatrization  this  is  some- 

^Jtties  noted.     The  jmin  and  other  subjective  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule, 

*^RJparatively  slight,  in  contradistinction  to  the  discomfort  and  suffer- 

^^  ^^Lperienced  in  the  event  of  tuljerculous  inx^oh'ement  of  the  soft 

Nate,  tonsilSt  anrl  pluuynx.    Seldom  is  there  found  a  secondary  enlarge- 

^^mt  of  the  cervical  glands, 

^idjcrcui^mis  of  the  gums  conforms  in  general  to  the  type  of  lesions 

^d  upon  the  tongue  and  hard  palate,  the  infection  beings  as  a  rule, 

sistively  l>enjgn.     While  superficial  lejiions  predominate,  deep  tuber- 

tltous  uiceration  occasionally  takes  place.     Levy  has  recently  shown 

m    '.^ypiiial  deep  ulceration  extending  to  a  necrotic  alveolar  process,  the 

B  j^^osis  Ijeing  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  infected  tissues,  in 

■i^^ch  were  found  well-defined  tul^rdes  and  few  tubercle  bacillL     He 

KJ*  ^Iso  exhibited  a  seiies  of  very  interesting  tuljerculous  lesions,  involv* 

..  ?  the  liard  palate,  soft  palate,  and  tonsils.      Tuberculosis  of  the 

i£^^  is  very  uncommon,  and   con-esponds  more  or  less  to  the  slow 

tT*^iKn  variety  of  tuterculous  lesions  of  the  skin,  i.  «?,,  lupus  vulgaris. 

tK    ^      tuberculous  affections  of  the  phaiynx,  soft  palate,  or  tonsils, 

^^  lesions  are  possessed  of  but  veiy  slight  importance,  as  they  influence 

**^CKst  to  no  extent  the  general  prognosis. 

t  '^ttbcrcyloHs  of  the  soft  jmlate  and  pharifnx  is  relatively  infrequent, 
^t  wiien  present,  constitutes  a  most  ilistressing  form  of  the  disease. 
A^^  nile,  t!ie  lesions  are  active  and  rapidly  progressive,  corresponding 
.?  ^  TUalignant  type  in  contradistinction  to  the  local  processes  involving 
?^  tongue,  gums,  hard  palate,  and  lips.  These  are  more  frequently 
^i,!i*^sh,  and  in  many  instances  result  from  purely  local  infection. 
.  fien  fhe  soft  palate  and  pharynx  are  invoh^ed,  a  beginning  pallor 
th  ^^^ ^^' ^  observed ,  wi  t  h  or  \vi  t !a o u  t  a  si  i gh t  ede m at  o u s  swell  in g ,  Wi  th 
an^  ^^irkening  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  may  be  noticed  the 
*Ppear^(,g  of  small  tubercles,  which  are  seen  as  tiny  yellowish-gray 
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spots.     Ulceration  soon  takes  place,  attended  with  pain,  which  is  espe- 
cially severe  upon  deglutition. 

The  local  condition  is  often  an  accompaniment  or  expression  of  a 
general  miliary  invasion.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  the  later  stages 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  and  the  retention  of  sputum  in  the  pharynx  is 
favored  by  benumbed  local  sensibilities  and  diminished  expulsive 
power.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  despite  these  unusual  opportunities 
for  local  infection,  that  the  tubercle  deposit  necessarily  results  from 
the  inward  penetration  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa.  Several  times  I 
have  seen  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  in 
strong  and  robust  individuals  exhibiting  but  very  slight  evidence  of 
tuberculous  infection  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Recently  there  has 
come  under  my  observation  a  gentleman  with  but  slight  loss  of  weight 
and  strength,  but  exhibiting  well-defined  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  which  developed  long  before  pulmonary 
involvement  was  suspected.  Examination  of  the  chest  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  slight  quiescent  pulmonary  infection  unattended  by 
expectoration. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequency  of  tonsillar  infection  in 
pulmonary  phthisis,  and  to  the  occasional  presence  of  bacilli  in  the 
tonsils  of  individuals  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  tuberculous  disease. 
The  coexistence  of  localized  tonsillar  tuberculosis  in  the  midst  of  far- 
advanced  pulmonary  phthisis  is  sometimes  demonstrable,  but  the  r61e 
of  the  tonsil  in  constituting  invaiiably  an  open  pathway  of  infection 
to  the  cervical  glands  is  subject  to  some  question.  Jacobi  has  re- 
cently called  attention  to  certain  clinical  and  anatomic  facts  which 
prejudice  strongly  the  likelihood  of  frequent  systemic  invasion  by 
way  of  the  tonsil.  He  cites  the  comparatively  few  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  in  connection  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils,  and  assumes  that  a  free  communication  between 
the  tonsil  and  the  system  by  way  of  the  lymphatics  is  prevented  by 
a  dense  fibrous  structure  intervening  between  the  tonsillar  tissue  and 
the  site  of  its  implantation.  He  believes  that,  as  a  result  of  repeated 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in  the  tonsil,  the  tissues  in  adult 
life  are  rendered  less  permeable  to  bacillary  invasion  than  in  infancy. 

Although  in  advanced  phthisis  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  afford 
unusual  opportunities  for  infection  of  tonsillar  crypts,  yet  there  may  be 
no  macroscopic  evidences  of  tuberculous  involvement.  Genuine  tul)er- 
cle  deposit  may  be  recognized  by  very  small  grayish  spots  scattered 
here  and  there  over  a  pale,  edematous  tonsil.  Irregular  ulcerative 
processes  are  sometimes  present. 

Tvbercidosis  of  the  esophagus  is  extremely  rare,  and  takes  place 
almost  invariably  as  a  result  of  extension  from  mediastinal  glands. 
Even  among  consumptives  addicted  to  the  habit  of  swallowing  their 
sputum  the  conditions  are  such  as  almost  to  preclude  an  involvement 
of  the  esophageal  mucosa.  The  smooth  stratified  epithelium  assuredly 
is  not  calculated  to  afford  a  lodging-place  for  bacilli  swept  downward 
with  a  bolus  of  infected  food.  At  the  same  time  individuals  who  have 
become  so  exhausted  by  the  disease  as  involuntarily  to  swallow 
their  sputum  are  almost  sure  to  succumb  to  the  pulmonary  affection 
before  the  development  of  esophageal  tuberculosis.  It  hais  been  re- 
corded, however,  that  tuberculous  mediastinal  glands  have  become 
acutely  inflamed  and  adherent  to  the  esophagus.    These  may  later 
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Undergo  caseation  and  perforate  the  esopha|s:eal  wall,  presenting  in  some 
iiistancea  the  symptoms  of  steno.sis.  Partial  occKusjon  <)f  the  lumen 
niay  take  place  without  perforation.  It  should  Ije  borne  in  mind  that 
^ymptomi?  of  constriction  of  the  ^sopha^us  are  sometimes  present 
^^iihout  the  slightest  encroach ment  upon  the  limien,  and  that  occasionally 
Qdud  stenosis  is  unattended  by  subjective  s_vmptoms. 

1  recall  two  cases  which  illustrate  Ixjth  of  these  dinieal  phenomena, 
ia  each  instance  confirmation  being  afforded  by  autopsy.  In  one  the 
patient  ilied  of  intercurrent  pneumonia,  which  developed  after  removal 
to  the  hospital  for  esophaf^otoniy,  following  veiy  pronouiiced  symptoms 
of  connriction  during  a  period  of  a  year  or  more.  The  autojisy,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Axtell  in  the  presence  of  I>rs.  Powers,  Sswall,  and  myself, 
fhowed  no  pathologic  change  in  the  esophagus. 

The  other  patient  was  sent  to  Colorado  im  account  of  a  supposed 
tiiWrulf]?is.  The  clinical  manifestations  were  marked  ema<'iation 
a^n\  cough ^  in  the  aljsence  of  all  s3Tnptoms  referable  to  the  esophagus. 
Thei-e  was  no  expectoration,  and  the  cough  was  decidedly  paroxvismal 
aud  wheezy.  Physical  examination  was  negative,  save  for  the  recog- 
nition of  sibilant  rales  throughout  the  lungs.  The  clinical  picture 
suggested  compression  of  the  trachea,  which  was  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  fluoroscope.  The  patient  expired  after  a  few  weeks 
from  suffocation,  and  tlie  autopsy  disclosed  the  presence  of  an  esophageal 
tumor,  which,  although  not  tuberculous ^  is  worthy  of  mention  us  illus- 
I  tMing  the  lack  of  relation  l.>etween  the  pathologic  change  in  the  esopha- 
I     geai  wall  and  the  subjet-tive  symptoms. 

f         Kiimmel  has  recently  reported  an  extraordinary  case  of  esophageal 

I      J^Wruloiiis  in  a  patient  fifty-two  years  old,  alcohoUc,  and  suffering 

from  pulmonary  infection,     Four^fihhs  of   the  entire  esophagus  was 

I      involved  in  the  tuberculous  ulceration,  and  yet  no  clinical  symptoms 

^'<?re  noted  pfMnting  to  an  affection  of  the  esophagus. 

^on  Sch rotter  reports  two  cases  of  tnl>ercidosis  of  the  esophagus 

f^ntly  observed,  in  each  instance  the  infection  following  a  primary 

;      "^^■'^Ivement  of  the  right  lung,  with  adhesion  of  the  esophageal  wall. 

I      ^^e  tliagnosis  was  made  by  direct  inspection  of  the  lesions  with  the 

^'^Jphagoscope. 
I  ^vbereulosis  of  the  stomach  is  exceefhngly  rai'e,  and  is  possessed  of 

I  :^^'^  slight  interest  or  clinical  importance.  It  has  resulted  occasionally 
!  Jfom  the  extension  of  peritoneal  tulierculosis.  The  possibility  of  a 
i  *'^hercnlous  infection  ingrafted  upon  the  site  of  an  open  gastric  or 
PJ'^^ric  ulcer  remains  a  somewhat  tlisputed  qviestion.  In  general  the 
J'^Jiditiong  within  the  stomach  inimical  to  the  development  of  local 
^'^mjjosis  are  the  dilution  of  the  bacilli,  the  muscular  movements, 
|.^^  the  acitl  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  addition  to  these  factoid 
arehasch  calls  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  lymphatic  follicles  in  the 
'^'tJach-walls,  and  believes  that  important  cau.ses  in  the  develop- 
j^^^t  of  tul^erculous  lesions  in  the  stomach  relate  to  the  increase  of 
^l^hoid  foUicies  incident  to  chronic    a:astric  catarrh.      He  suggests 


I    that 


inji.smuch  as  the  pylorus  is  supplied  with  lymphoid  tissue  to  a 


^^W  extent  than  other  portions  of  tlie  stomach,  possibly  stenosis  of 

. J^  ("egion  is  tuberculous  oftener  than  has  been  supposed.     He  calls 

^  .*^^*tion  to  the  tul>erculous  ulcer,  the  miliars-  tubercle,  the  solitary 

^rde,  and    tumor-like  masses  in  the  stomach    closely   simulating 

^*^<^inoma. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  INTESTINE 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  earlier  pages  to  the  results  of  pathologic 
research  and  experimental  study,  which  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
importance  of  the  digestive  tract  as  a  direct  avenue  for  the  primary 
invasion  of  the  system  by  tubercle  bacilli. 

Local  tuberculous  processes  in  the  intestinal  wall,  especially  in 
adults,  are  secondary  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  involvement  of 
other  parts.  They  undoubtedly  take  place  in  consumptives  as  the  re- 
sult of  unusual  local  exposure  to  infection,  with  an  added  vulnerability 
of  tissues  induced  by  virtue  of  the  original  disease.  Primary  tubercle 
deposit  in  the  intestine,  though  less  infrequent  than  formerly  supposed, 
is  decidedly  more  rare  than  the  secondary  infection.  Fiirst  has  collected 
the  histories  of  160  authenticated  cases  of  primary  intestinal  involve- 
ment. Many  cases  are  reported  by  such  authors  as  Demme,  Baginsky, 
Epstein,  Orth,  Kossel,  Lubarsch,  Eisenhardt,  Hermsdorf,  Klemperer, 
Wyss,  Ollivier,  Ganghofner,  and  Herterich.  Orth  reports  that,  from 
a  recent  observation  of  44  tuberculous  children,  primary  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis was  present  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  considerable  number  of  primary  lesions  of  the  intestine  were  caused 
by  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type. 

Bovaird  has  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results 
reported  by  various  observers  regarding  the  prevalence  of  primary 
intestinal  infection  in  tuberculous  children  who  have  come  to  autopsy. 
Among  American  observers,  out  of  369  autopsies,  but  5,  or  1§  per  cent., 
disclosed  a  primary  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  intestine.  The  Germans 
report  9  cases,  or  4  per  cent.,  out  of  236  autopsies.  From  among  128 
autopsies  reported  by  the  French  there  was  no  single  instance  of  primary 
intestinal  disease.  The  English,  however,  have  observed  136  cases,  or  18 
per  cent.,  out  of  748  autopsies.  After  allowing  for  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies in  these  reports,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  primary 
tuberculous  lesions  of  the  intestine  occur  at  most  in  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases.  The  significance  of  the  preceding  statistics  is  enhanced 
by  consideration  of  the  fact  that  little  children  are  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  infected  food  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  adults,  on  account  of  the 
preponderance  of  milk  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  the  much  greater  deli- 
cacy of  the  intestinal  structures. 

On  the  other  hand,  tuberculous  processes  in  the  intestine  are 
extremely  frequent  among  individuals  suflfering  from  antecedent  pulmo- 
nary involvement.  In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Henry  Phipps 
Institute  for  the  Study,  Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
White  reports,  out  of  a  total  of  143  autopsies  upon  consumptives,  45 
cases  exhibiting  well-defined  tubercle  deposit  in  the  small  intestine, 
involving  chiefly  the  ileum  and  the  vicinity  of  the  appendix.  During 
the  past  year,  out  of  57  autopsies  conducted,  tuberculous  ulcers  w^ere 
found  in  the  jejunum  in  7  cases,  in  the  ileum  in  32,  and  in  18  cases  in 
which  the  location  is  not  cited. 

These  results  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  tuberculous  processes 
in  the  intestine  than  are  reported  by  other  observers.  According  to 
Cornet,  Eichhorst  found  intestinal  ulcers  in  21.9  per  cent,  of  462  au- 
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t^jpsies  Upon  pulmonary  invalids;  Heinze.  51  per  rent,  in  1226  cases; 
HoEiiug,  ill  70  per  cent.;  Weigert  and  Orth,  In  90  per  cent.;  and  Herx- 
bimei ,  in  57  cases  out  of  58. 

li  is  Dotewortiiy  that  local  processes  in  the  intestine  are  far  more 
cumn^on  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  tract.  Among  the 
vmym  cjiui^gs  which  may  be  ascribed  to  explain  the  relative  frequency 
of  infection  in  this  part  of  the  digestive  s^y^stem  are  the  anatomic  structure 
*)f  the  epithelial  mucosa,  the  increiised  absorptive  capacity  of  the  intes- 
tinal follit'las.  the  absence  of  an  acid  medium  supposed  to  be  inhibitory 
to  the  activity  of  the  baciHi,  the  lessene<l  dilution  of  the  microorganisms 
^t*!"  the  absorption  of  the  assimilable  contents  thus  permitting  a 
doser  and  more  continuous  contact  \nth  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
^paration  of  the  bacilli  fj'om  the  protective  coating  of  mucus  in  the 
^Nfum  with  which  it  is  clothed  in  its  passage  from  the  pharynx  through 
the  i^phaguB  and  stoniiich,  and,  finally,  the  opportunities  afforded  in 
CfrtJiin  parts  of  the  intestine  for  the  retention  of  microdrganisms.  A 
r^nef  coQsideration  seiiatim  of  these  factors  will  afford  perhaps  a  plausi- 
jP  ^^planation  of  the  preponderance  of  lesions  in  this  portion  of  the 
'^entary  tract. 

Bacilli  are  enabled  to  penetrate  the  cylindric  epithelium  of  the 
Sy^  tiiich  more  reiidily  than  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium  of  the 
poarynx  and  esophagus  or  the  epithelium  of  the  stomach.  Absorption 
'jr^  place  essentially  from  the  follicles  of  the  intestine,  in  which  imme- 
diate situation  the  tulierele  deposit  more  frequently  occurs.  The  follicu- 
^^  structure  is  more  apparent  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum;  the 
"^Fer*s  patches  are  the  more  common  seat  of  tuberculous  involve- 
meat^ 

It  is  well  known  that  tubercle  bacilli  do  not  thrive  in  an  acid  medium, 
^**Ugh  their  vitality  is  not  destroyed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
^^tiiach.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  intestinai  contents,  while  perhaps 
^^^^  Ui&tinctly  favorable  for  their  growth,  is  without  doubt  less  inimical  to 
tfl^ir  activity  than  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  or  stomach. 

*ruhercle  bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  digestive  tract  largely  as  a 
'^^'^lit  of  contaminated  food  and  the  swallowing  of  infected  sputum  by 
^^Ci5aumpti\^es.  If  bacilli  be  conveyed  at  meal  time  into  the  alimentary 
?^^t,  there  is  afforded  sufficient  dilution  almost  to  preclude  infection 
^  t-he  st^imach  or  upper  digestive  canaL  With  the  absoiption,  however, 
.'  the  jiqviid  portion  of  the  intestinal  contents,  bacilli  which  do  not  enter 
_r^^  chyliferous  ducts  are  relatively  more  al>undant  in  the  solid  residue, 
r^^  are  brought  into  more  immediate  and  prolonged  contact  with  the 

11^  In  view  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  prinmry  tuberculous  processes  in 
J^^  intestine  and  t!ie  remarkable  frequency  of  local  lesions  among  con- 
T^tnptive^,  it  is  apparent  that  an  important  etiologic  factor  is  the  oeca- 
^Onal  introduction  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  alimentary  tract  with  the 
rputum  of  pidmonary  invalids.  Upon  entrance  to  the  digestive  canal 
'here  is  often  such  an  ad  mixture  of  tenacious  mucus  as  to  encompass 
^■Tectually  the  opaque,  semicaseous  masses  of  sputvim  in  w^hich  the  micro- 
organisms lurk  in  great  abundance.  As  a  result  of  the  various  digesti%^e 
l^rocesses,  the  protective  coating  of  bronchial  mucus  is  finally  separated 
*it)m  that  portion  of  the  sputum  containing  bacilli,  Prolonged  contact 
^ith  the  intestinal  wall  is  thus  permitted,  especially  in  the  region  of 
^he  appendix,  and  the  longer  the  stay  of  the  microorganism  at  a  given 
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point  within  the  intestinal  canal;  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  local 
infection. 

Other  pockets  for  the  lodgment  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the 
little  diverticula  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum,  especially  just  above  the  anus.  These  are  often  of  considerable 
depth,  and  imbedded  to  some  extent  in  connective  tissue.  Slight  trauma* 
tism,  which  not  infrequently  results  upon  a  small  scale  from  the  hardened 
and  inspissated  feces,  facilitates  the  colonization  and  invasion  of  bacilli. 
Further,  the  openings  of  the  tiny  lacunae  may  become  contracted  more 
or  less  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  occlusion  of  the  proximal  end  of 
the  appendix,  giving  rise  to  similar  inflammatory  changes.  Thus  may 
be  explained  the  development  of  suppurative  processes  in  this  region 
resulting  in  the  production  of  anal  fistula.  Bacilli  are  frequently  dem- 
onstrated in  the  discharge,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  over  one- 
half  the  cases  of  rectal  fistula  are  positively  tuberculous  in  character. 
The  affection  is  not  uncommon  in  pulmonary  invalids,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  large  percentage  of  the  patients  can  be  shown  to  be  definitely  tuber- 
culous. 

The  distinct  pathologic  features  pertaining  to  tuberculous  lesions 
of  the  intestine,  aside  from  their  location,  relate  either  to  the  ulceration 
of  the  nodules,  or  to  the  thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall  as  a  result  of 
fibrous  tissue  proliferation  after  the  manner  of  the  pleura  and  perito- 
neum. Tvx)  distinct  types  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  therefore,  are  recog- 
nized— the  ulcerative  and  the  hyperpidstic. 

Irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  tuberculous  change  the  part  chiefly 
involved  is  the  cecum  and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Either  form 
of  the  disease,  however,  may  extend  upward  into  the  intestinaJ  tr^ct, 
involving  the  jejunum  and  duodenum,  or  downward  into  the  ascending, 
transverse,  or  descending  colon,  and  even  affect  the  sigmoid  flexure  and 
rectum.  Fenwick  and  Dodwell  report  that  out  of  a  total  of  883  cases 
of  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  intestine  observed  at  autopsies  per- 
formed upon  20,000  individuals  dying  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Brompton 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  ulceration  of  the  intestine  was  found  in  500 
cases,  or  56.6  per  cent.  The  ileocecal  region  was  the  seat  of  the  disease 
in  85  per  cent,  of  these  cases,  and  in  nearly  10  per  cent,  the  tuberculous 
infection  was  confined  to  this  region.  In  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases  there 
was  involvement  of  the  jejunum,  in  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  duodenum,  in 
51.4  per  cent,  of  the  ascending  colon,  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  descending 
colon,  in  13.5  per  cent,  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  14.1  per  cent,  of 
the  rectum.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  demonstrate  visually  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  rectum,  from  four  to  eight 
inches  from  the  anus,  by  means  of  the  proctoscope  and  reflected  light 
with  the  patient  in  the  knee-chest  position.  In  one  patient  the  ulcers 
in  this  region  were  treated  locally  for  a  considerable  period  by  Dr.  Jayne 
and  myself  without,  however,  very  satisfactoiy  results. 

Ulcerative  Type. — ^The  intestinal  ulcerations  vary  in  size,  shape, 
depth,  and  in  their  disposal  upon  the  wall  of  the  gut.  The  erosion  is 
sometime*  superficial  in  character,  extending  merely  to  the  submucous 
tissue,  and  at  other  times  involves  the  entire  wall  of  the  intestine  and 
even  perforates  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  size  varies  from  a 
minute  point  of  ulceration  in  the  center  of  a  nodule  covered  with  epi- 
thelium, to  a  discrete,  fairly  circular  erosion,  which  occasionally  as-sumes 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  bean  or  a  dime.     Even  larger  size  may  some- 
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tiii!€s  be  attained  by  the  coalei^oence  of  several  individual  areas  of  ulcer- 
ation, ia  which  event  the  outline  becomes  very  irregular.  The  shape 
of  diiicrete  ulcerations,  as  a  rule,  iii  rountl  or  ovaj,  but  not  infrequently 
the  legion  becomes  elongated  tind  is  disposed  around  the  wall  of  the 
bowel  the  long  axb  being  transvei-se  to  that  of  the  intestine.  The 
borders  of  the  ulcer  may  be  infiltrated  or  exhibit  overhanging  edges, 
Kie  floor  presents  a  more  or  le^js  characteristic  grajish  appearance,  and 
k  scjmetimes  studded  with  small  nodules,  with  at  times  slightly  i-eddibh 
pmjectjons.  Cicatrization  of  tul)erculous  ulcers  U  not  frequent,  but 
takes  place  occasionally,  instances  of  intestinal  stenosis  eonJfirmed  by 
iutopsy  being  reported  from  this  cause. 

The  hyperplastic  fonn  of  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  characterized 
^y  extensive  connect ive*t issue  formation,  producing  at  times  an  enor- 
mous thickeiung  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  which  is  usually  more  or  less 
i^^lized.  Piior  to  1891  occasional  instances  of  intestinal  tuberculosis 
^'^^  reported,  in  some  cases  there  l>eing  a  definable  tumor  and  in 
'  ^^hers  a  strictui"e  of  the  l>oweL  A  genuine  hyperplastic  t}'pe  of  tuber- 
*ji^06is  of  the  intestine  w^as  not  recognized  until  Hartman  and  Pilliet 
^^^ribed  the  condition  in  detail.  Eight  or  nine  years  later  Lartigau 
*^  AJotel  presented  a  histologic  record  of  cases  reported  by  various 
^l^rvers.  Nan  ere  de  has  i^ecently  published  an  illustrative  case  coming 
^ftder  his  observation,  and  has  review*ed  at  some  length  the  literature 

tt^ttaining  to  the  subject.     Faii^Iy  numerous  cases  have  been  reported, 
^^^emptifying  in  their  description  the  conspicuous  feature  of   fibrous 
Jis,siie  hj^^erplasia  resulting   from   local    tul>erculous   infection.     This 
*pnn  of  intestinal  tulserculosls  is  dissociated  at  times  with  a  varying 
^^ree  of  stenosis  of  tlie  bowel.     The  indurated  condition  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  circumscribed  region,  usually  in  the  neigh borhootl  of  the 
^'^ciim^   but   occasionally  extensive   areas  of  the  intestinal   wall   are 
-Involved.     A  considerable  dilatation  of  the  liowel  may  exist  above  the 
■feeiit  of  the  obstruction.    This  may  te  foUowetl  by  a  compensatory  hyper- 
trophy of  the  waU  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  initial  occlusion.     As  a 
Insult  of  localised  hyperplastic  change  a  distinctly  palpable  tumor  is 
fiometimes  recognized,  giving  rise  to  errors  of  diagnosis  on  account  of 
confusion  with  carcinomatous  and  syphilitic  neoplasms,    I  recall  a  single 
instance  of  this  hypeiplastic  t3"pe  of  localized  intestinal  tuberculosis 
occurring  in  ccmjunction  with  similar  processes  in  the  peritoneum.    The 
■olistruction  of  the  bowel  w;is  located  in  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  flex- 
■ure,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  coniUtion  was  not  established  until 
the  time  of  operation,  the  patient  being  under  the  observation  of  Drs. 
Bagot,  Craig,  Powers,  and  myself. 

Hartman  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  tuberculous  hyper- 
plastic processes  resemble  closely  in  aspect  and  evolution  syphilitic 
dianges  in  the  boweh 

Baum  has  recently  reported  seven  cases  of  ileocecal  tuberculosis 

treated  by  open^ion,  and  descril>es  the  pathologic  condition  to  be  a 

benign   hyperplastic   form   of  pnmaiy   tuberculosis,   the   macroscopic 

-appearance  of  which  resembles  the  hv^iertrophic  form  of  jupus,  %vith 

i|ul>ercle  bacilli  relatively  infrequent.     It  is  probable,  as  stated  pre- 

■^onsiy,  that  these  apparently  l)enign  primary  cases  are  often  produced 

by  the  bovine  bacillus,  Ijut  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  cases  of 

h}T>erplastic  intestinal  tuVierculosis  are  of  benign  character.     Quite  to        i 

the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are     J 
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possessed  of  the  greatest  ultimate  significance.  To  be  sure,  the  develop- 
ment is  often  slow  and  insidious,  without  appearance  of  definite  symp- 
toms, but  the  hyperplastic  growth  relentlessly  increases  in  size,  and 
without  operation  eventually  results  in  a  fatal  termination.  The 
clinical  onset  is  sometimes  acute,  and  closely  simulates  the  classic  reac- 
tion exhibited  in  appendicitis.  This  was  true  to  a  marked  extent  in 
the  case  previously  cited,  and  also  in  a  conspicuous  instance  of  hyper- 
plastic involvement  of  the  appendix,  to  be  reported  presently. 

The  practical  interest  regarding  idcerative  tuberculous  processes 
of  the  intestine  among  consumptives  relates  principally  to  the  frequent 
digestive  disturbances  and  the  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  general 
condition. 

The  chief  clinical  manifestations  of  the  non-acute  type  of  hyperplastic 
involvement  are  the  symptoms  of  gradually  increasing  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion and  the  existence  of  a  discoverable  tumor  upon  palpation. 

Treatment. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bowel,  regardless  of  the  particular 
type  of  the  disease,  is  frequently  amenable  to  surgical  management. 
Several  times  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  presence  of  tuberculous 
processes  involving  the  gut,  the  intestine  tolerates  radical  surgical  inter- 
ference to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  midst  of  other  pathologic 
conditions.  McArthur  has  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  excision 
or  exclusion  in  these  conditions,  and  reports  five  cases  of  extensive 
tuberculous  involvement  which  have  resulted  in  prompt  recovery 
following  operation.  His  views  coincide  with  those  of  Baum  as  to  the 
expediency  of  resection  whenever  the  conditions  permit  its  perform- 
ance. This  is  more  applicable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  hyperplastic  type  than 
to  the  ulcerative,  on  account  of  the  more  circumscribed  area  of  tlie 
involvement  and  the  more  favorable  condition  of  the  patient.  This 
method  of  surgical  procedure,  however,  is  permissible  even  in  the  ulcer- 
ative variety,  provided  too  great  an  area  is  not  diseased  and  the 
exhaustion  with  loss  of  nutrition  not  excessive. 

The  simpler  method  of  exclusion  or  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be 
practised  when  the  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  debility  of  the  patient 
would  preclude  the  major  operation.  Hartman  reports,  from  a  review 
of  the  literature,  229  operative  cases  with  46  deaths. 

By  means  of  intestinal  anastomosis  following  a  fresh  implantation 
of  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  bowel  very  extensive  parts  of  the  intes- 
tine may  be  excluded,  with  relief  of  previous  distressing  symptoms  in 
individuals  incapable  of  withstanding  the  shock  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  excision.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  what  extent  por- 
tions of  the  bowel  may  be  resected  successfully,  even  in  patients  exhibit- 
ing evidences  of  marked  exhaustion.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  an 
individual  to  whom  I  urged  resection  of  the  bowel  in  1898.  Despite 
a  loss  of  over  60  pounds,  together  with  much  prostration,  six  inches  of 
the  ileum,  the  cecum,  all  of  the  ascending  colon,  two-thirds  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  and  most  of  the  omentum  were  removed  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
followed  by  complete  recovery. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIII 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  APPENDIX 

Tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  has  been  shown  by  autopsy  observa- 
tions to  be  a  frequent  condition  among  advanced  pulmonary  invalids. 

In  a  series  of  autopsies  conducted  upon  consumptives  at  the  Phipps 
Institute  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  appendix  were  found  in  44  out  of  143 
cases,  but  this  proportion  of  about  one  to  three  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  compute  its  general  frequency  among  pul- 
monary invalids  as  a  class.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  condition 
of  the  appendix  among  individuals  dying  of  far-advanced  phthisis 
affords,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  no  accurate  data  upon  which  to 
base  conclusions  relative  to  the  frequency  of  similar  involvement  in 
patients  exliibiting  less  extensive  pulmonary  infection.  In  the  one 
instance  the  victim,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  illness,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  an  advancing  infection  following  greatly  diminished  indi- 
vidual resistance  and  with  exceptional  opportunities  for  invasion  of 
intestinal  tissues.  In  the  other,  the  essential  consideration  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  patient  is  still  alive  and  maintaining,  with  varying 
success,  the  struggle  to  promote  an  arrest  of  the  activity  of  the  tuber- 
culous processes,  other  tissues  frequently  becoming  resistant  to  attack. 
Necropsy  reports  with  reference  to  tuberculosis  of  the  appendix,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  as  more  or  less  neg- 
ligible quantities. 

Ample  means  are  undoubtedly  offered  for  a  protracted  sojourn  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  blind  appendiceal  pouch,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  the  cecum.  If,  in  addition  to  the  indeterminate  retention  of 
the  bacilli  in  the  appendix,  one  considers  the  various  influences  leading 
to  erosions  and  the  other  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes,  it  is 
easy  to  appreciate  the  favorable  conditions  afforded  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculous  ulcers. 

Great  practical  importance  attaches  to  the  surgical  findings  at  the 
time  of  operation  and  the  character  of  previous  manifestations.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  appendix,  as  of  the  intestine,  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
two  distinct  types — the  ulcerative  and  the  hyperplastic.  The  former  is 
much  more  common,  and  usually  occurs  in  association  with  tuberculous 
lesions  of  the  intestine,  while  the  latter  variety  is  relatively  infrequent 
and  characterized  by  an  extensive  connective-tissue  hypertrophy.  In 
either  type  of  appendicular  tuberculosis  the  process  is  in  many  instances 
coexistent  with  ileocecal  disease.  It  is  often  impossible  to  assert,  from 
the  surgical  or  pathologic  data,  whether  or  not  the  tuberculous  process 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  intestinal  lesions.  While  the  disease 
of  the  appendix  is  usually  coeval  with  a  corresponding  affection  of  the 
cecum,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  process  may  occasionally  be  limited 
to  the  appendiXj  but  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  cecum  without  appendi- 
cular involvement.  In  Fenwick  and  Dodwell's  report  regarding  the  site 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  is 
stated  that  the  appendix  was  found  diseased  in  nearly  every  instance 
of  ileocecal  infection,  which  comprised  85  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In 
seventeen  instances  the  appendix  was  the  only  portion  exhibiting  evi- 
dence of  tuberculous  change. 
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Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  without  discoverable  lesion 
of  the  intestine  or  other  parts  of  the  body  is  extremely  infrequent. 
Deaver  doubts  if  any  perfectly  authenticated  case  has  ever  been  reported. 
Kelly  described  six  cases  of  primary  appendiceal  tuberculosis,  one  of 
which  occurred  under  his  own  observation,  the  others  being  reported  by 
CuUen,  Sonnenberg,  Henrotin,  Crowden,  McCosh,  and  Hawkes.  He 
assumes  the  condition  to  be  primary  in  character,  because  the  clinical 
evidences  pointed  strongly  in  this  direction,  and  asserts  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  appendix  was 
followed  by  recovery.  In  no  instance  was  the  tuberculous  character  of 
the  appendiceal  involvement  suspected  until  the  specimen  was  subjected 
to  routine  histologic  examinaiion.  This  latter  fact,  in  connection  with 
present  knowledge  concerning  the  latency  of  tuberculosis  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  bacilli  within  tissues  and  organs  presenting  no  abnor- 
mal macroscopic  appearance,  would  seem  to  constitute  in  itself  insuflR- 
cient  evidence  to  justify  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  primary  form  of 
the  appendicular  affection. 

Failure  to  discover  definite  evidence  of  tubercle  deposit  in  any  portion 
of  the  body  upon  postmortem  examination  scarcely  warrants  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  a  concealed  tuberculous  infection,  particidarly  in  glandular 
tissues.  If  the  absence  of  autopsy  findings  does  not  always  justify  the 
elimination  of  a  possible  tuberculous  focus  in  a  remote  portion  of  the 
body,  still  greater  difficulties  must  attend  the  exclusion  of  such  infec- 
tion solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  clinical  evidences  during  life.  Further, 
the  mere  recovery  of  the  patient  after  operation  affords  an  insufficient 
basis  for  the  assumption  of  a  primary  lesion  of  the  appendix.  This 
course  of  remark  is  not  intended  to  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  primary  tuberculous  involvement  of  this  region,  but  rather  to 
suggest  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  upon  which  such  views  are  neces- 
sarily based.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  infrequency  of  primary  infection 
of  the  appendix  appears  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  anatomic  conditions  particularly  favor  the  development  of  tubercu- 
lous processes  at  this  point  in  preference  to  any  other  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  Assuming  the  introduction  of  bacilli  into  the  digestive  canal, 
the  appendix  should  afford  the  most  natural  site  for  infection,  on  account 
of  the  retention  of  its  contents  and  the  receptivity  of  soil  induced  by 
frequent  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes.  That  instances  of 
supposed  primary  tuberculosis  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  are  not 
more  frequently  reported  is  explainable  by  the  non-appearance  of  macro- 
scopic change  and  the  absence  of  histologic  examination. 

In  very  naany  cases  there  is  no  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tuber- 
culous infection  to  be  recognized  upon  visual  examination,  the  condition 
apparently  conforming  to  the  various  types  of  inflammation.  In  some 
instances,  however,  the  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  involvement  is 
rendered  easy  by  the  presence  of  small  tuberculous  nodules  upon  the 
peritoneal  covering. 

In  the  ulcerative  type  small  caseous  erosions  may  be  found  upon 
opening  the  appendix,  the  point  of  ulceration  conforming  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine  as  regards  shape, 
contour,  depth,  disposal,  and  appearance  of  the  floor  and  edges.  Suppur-' 
ation  sometimes  takes  place  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection.  The 
pus-formation  thus  induced  so  transforms  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  con- 
dition as  to  overshadow  the  element  of  tuberculous  infection.     It  ia 
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reasonable  to  infer^  from  cumulative  clinical  experience,  that  the 
tendency  to  perforaticHi  is  considerably  greater  in  cases  of  ulceration 
of  the  appendix  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  wall.  There 
is  but  little  pathologic  evidence  upon  which  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  frequency  in  the  appendix  and  cecum  of  cicatrization  and 
healing  by  fibrous  tissue  formation.  Surgical  experience,  however,  rela- 
tive to  the  discovery  at  operation  of  old  adhesions  and  extensive  fibrous 
tissue  change  suggests  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  toward  cicatrization 
in  the  appendix  than  in  the  intestine. 

The  hyperplastic  form  of  tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  represents 
the  same  type  of  pathologic  change  as  has  been  described  in  connection 
with  the  hypertrophic  variety  of  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine.  The 
condition  is  characterized  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  appen- 
dix, its  firm  consistency,  and  its  irregular  contour.  The  diameter  is 
often  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cylindric  shape  is  entirely 
lost.  The  surface  is  smooth,  with  occasional  rounded  protuberances. 
The  wall  is  thickened  by  fibrous  tissue  proliferation,  which  some- 
times encroaches  upon  the  lumen  suflSciently  to  produce  a  genuine 
stenosis.  A  slight  degenerative  change  may  be  indicated  by  small 
yellowish  spots.  Areas  of  definite  caseation  and  softening  are  recog- 
nized upon  section.  The  microscopic  changes  are  similar  to  those 
described  as  obtaining  in  the  intestinal  hyperplasia  of  tuberculous  origin. 
Anatomic  tubercles  and  tubercle  bacilli  are  no  more  numerous  than  in 
the  preceding  condition.  The  conspicuous  neoplastic  feature  of  this 
form  of  tuberculous  appendicitis,  especially  when  associated  with  ileo- 
cecal hypertrophy,  is  such  as  to  confound  the  condition  clinically  with 
new-growths  of  a  malignant  nature. 

In  plate  12  is  shown  a  tuberculous  appendix  of  the  hyperplastic 
type  removed  from  a  pulmonary  invalid  October  7,  1907.  This  case, 
which  is  of  unusual  interest,  will  be  reported  presently. 

Clinical  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  referable  to  this  form  are 
usually  more  pronounced  if  the  condition  is  accompanied  by  similar 
tuberculous  hjrperplasia  of  the  cecum.  When  the  fibrous  tissue  change 
is  limited  solely  to  the  appendix  and  remains  uncomplicated  by  mixed 
infection,  there  may  be  but  slight y  if  any,  clinical  evidence  of  the  condition. 
A  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  of  the  cecum  and  appendix  jointly  is 
attended  by  pain  in  most  instances.  This  is  usually  of  a  subacute 
type,  but  there  are,  however,  occasional  severe  exacerbations,  vomiting, 
and  other  evidences  of  digestive  derangement.  There  may  be  indica- 
tions of  intestinal  occlusion,  with  the  demonstration  of  a  circumscribed 
ileocecal  tumor.  Should  a  purulent  process  supervene  in  the  appendix, 
there  ensue  the  well-known  manifestations  of  ordinary  suppurative 
appendicitis. 

The  symptoms  of  the  ulcerative  type,  which  is  of  more  common 
occurrence,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  non-tuberculous 
disease  of  the  appendix.  In  some  cases  the  subjective  signs  are  quite 
indifiFerent  and  even  devoid  of  suggestion  of  appendicular  disease.  At 
other  times  the  evidence  of  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  perforation, 
and  peritoneal  extension  correspond  accurately  to  the  evolution  of 
symptoms  characteristic  of  non-tuberculous  appenditicis.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  an  ulcerative  condition  of  the  appendix  of  tuber- 
culous origin  is  often  identical  clinically  with  ordinary  appendicitis. 
The  differential   diagnosis  is  almost  always  impossible  without  the 
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laboratory  examination,  and  the  two  eoniiltions  are  subject  t^i  thes^toe 
general  prindples  of  management.  It  is,  tlierefore*  futile  amoni  frnt- 
monary  invalidis  to  endeavor  to  discrituinate  clinically  l>etwec*!i  iin 
ulcerative  tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  and  a  non-tuberciUons  apjiendi- 
ceal  i  n  voire  men  t. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  discove^ 
able  tubercidous  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Wvile  pujt: 
invalids  often  exhibit  the  dassic  features  of  simple  acute  apix'i. . 
moie  extended  histologic  examinations  may  reveal  in  the  fuluri'  lU 
more  frequent  tul>erculous  origin.  At  pr-esent  it  may  l>e  asi?ume<J  thai 
this  condition  oncurring  among  consumptives  i.^  not  necessarily  tiikr- 
culous  in  character.  AssureLlly  it  does  not  conform  to  any  parikular 
type  as  reganls  the  clinical  manifestations  and  indications  for  treatment. 

Principles  of  Management,— Each  individual  ease  of  appemiinti? 
among  consumptives,  as  well  as  among  the  n on- tuberculous,  m\ii>i  te 
adjudged  in  accordance  with  the  established  principfrs  of  mrtjkn!  pro- 
cedure to  be  applied  according  to  the  merits  of  the  appmdii-uiiir  indica- 
tioits.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  exigenetj  relates  5o/f/r/  lo  ik 
appendiceal  disease,  and  not  to  the  pulmonary  invol%*ement.     Measures 
to  avert  an  impending  general  septic  pvritonitis  shoidd  lake  pr^edmf 
over  a  chronic  condition  of  the  lungs  which  of  itself  is  often  self- 
limited.    Some  surgeons  confess  to  considerable  hesitation  in  perf*»rm- 
ing  the  operation  for  appendicitis  upon  a  consumptive,  and  advii^dday 
unless  the  condition  is  especially  acute.     The  position  assumed  apfjear^ 
illogical  and  non-subservient  to  the  l)est  interests  of  a  class  entitlhl  to 
every  prompt  consideration.     It  is  true  that,  from  a  surgir;J  staadpmt. 
the  reaponsibilities  are  greater,  ami  perhaps  the  results  lees  unilonnly 
spectacular,  thiin  among  individuals  in  previous  good  health.    litis 
does  not  alter  the  fundamental  truth,  however,  that  the  inilipation^ 
demanding  operation  among  the  non-tuberculous  obtain  to  an  r<fi*J 
if  not  greaier  degree  among  consumptives.     On  account  of  the  diniiti- 
ished  resistance  of  these  invalids,  delay  is  often  more  disastrous  aucl 
attended  by  the  assumption  of  far  greater  moral  responsibility  by  ibe 
surgeon.     It  is  not  contended  that  the  consumptive  pr^ents  in  sR 
cases  the  same  possibilities  of  speedy  recovery  as  thase  wht>  air  a**** 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease.     This,  however,  is  not  the  pint  «^t 
issue  in  determining  the  choice  of  procedui'e  in  .*5uch  cases.     The  vit  J 
proposition  relates  to  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  existeut'e  of 
pulmonary  tul>erculosis  so  comphcates  or  modifies  the  problem*  ^  ^ 
preclude  upon  this  basis  alone  the  rendering  of  surgical  assistance. 

A  negative  decision  regarding  the  operation  is  not  justified  *ip-'*^ 
the  score  of  the  anesthetic  unless  the  pulmonary"  disease  is  obviously  ^ 
far  advanced  as  to  render  recovery  impossible,  in  which  event  orduia*? 
discretion,  of  course,  discountenances  operation.     It  haa  l>ecti  shi^wn* 
however,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  it  is  often  im|>ossible  tii  tm^n  ^'i*^ 
positiveness  that  a  given  case  is  beyond  hope  of  ultimate  arr^t.    I  ^^ 
well  aware  that    the  decision  concerning  operative  interferencei  ^^^^" 
in  simple  appendicitis,  is  often  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evil^.  an^l 
fraught  with  many  anxious  responsibilities.     It  is  cancede<J  iliai"?  * 
judicial  estimate  <if  the  reluti\x  bearing  of  the  many  phases  jjertAiTisn^ 
to  an  individual  case,  the  existence  of  advanceil  phthiJ^iB  may  in  ■ 
tional  instances  constitute  the  determining  consideration,  and  i 
turn  the  balance  of  argument  in  favor  of  delay.     Cases  of  this  ebara*^^'^' 
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however,  do  not  comprise  the  category,  concerning  which  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  of  operation  is  usually  expressed  by  surgeons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bed-ridden  consumptive  rarely  exhibits  evidence  of  an 
appendiceiJ  involvement.  From  a  close  observation  of  over  2000  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  I  can  recall  but  a  single  instance  of  appen- 
dicitis developing  in  the  last  stages,  and  in  this  case  Dr.  Powers  and  I 
quickly  agreed  as  to  the  futility  of  surgical  intervention.  It  is  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  when  a  reasonable  doubt  is  entertained,  the 
invalid  should  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  in  case  of 
emergency  receive  the  same  prompt  surgical  aid  as  the  non-tuberculous. 
In  the  presence  of  recognized  imminent  danger  from  fulminating  appen- 
dicitis, the  peril  of  the  consumptive  is  assuredly  no  less  than  his  more 
fortunate  fellow,  and  hence  the  rational  advocacy  of  equ^al  opportunity 
for  surgical  relief.  An  increased  liability  to  succumb  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  even  if  true,  would  not  militate  directly  against  its  ready 
performance  in  the  face  of  conditions  clearly  indicative  of  its  necessity 
un4er  other  circumstances.  In  this  event  failure  to  survive  the  surgical 
ordeal  is  not  of  itself  condemnatory  of  the  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  involve  a  reasonable  doubt 
concerning  the  propriety  of  the  operation,  no  hesitation  as  to  the  choice 
of  procedure  should  be  permitted.  In  other  words,  a  decision  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  early  and  interval  opera- 
tions in  such  cases  should  be  made  upon  the  merits  of  the  appendicitis 
itself,  precisely  as  among  individuals  previously  well,  without  taking 
cognizance  of  the  existing  pulmonary  affection.  Pulmonary  invalids, 
as  a  rule,  undergo  anesthesia  without  special  diflSculty. 

Important  considerations  in  favor  of  operation  are  the  possibility  of 
an  abrupt  termination  in  the  absence  of  surgical  aid,  the  inevitable 
confinement  incident  to  prolonged  convalescence  among  non-operative 
cases,  and  the  added  difficulty  in  sustaining  nutrition  due  to  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  so  often  incident  to  chronic  appendicitis  and  the 
ever-present  danger  of  relapse.  Failure  to  discover  definite  physical 
signs  in  the  right  iUac  fossa  in  the  presence  of  sudden  chill,  fever,  nausea, 
vomiting,  general  abdominal  pain,  and  prostration  affords  no  assurance 
whatever  of  the  non-existence  of  a  grave  appendiceal  condition.  The 
contention  is  made  that  in  appendicitis  there  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  or  signs  and  the  nature  of  the 
pathologic  change  within  the  abdomen.  There  is  no  invariable  rule 
by  which  to  hazard  an  opinion  concerning  the  existence  of  gangrene, 
perforation,  pus-accumulation,  circumscribing  adhesions,  or  localized 
peritoneal  involvement.  The  pathologic  condition,  without  opening 
the  abdomen,  is  at  best  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  even  in  the  absence 
of  unfavorable  symptoms.  A  considerable  experience  with  appendicitis, 
both  among  pulmonary  invalids  and  the  non-tuberculous,  confirms  the 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  given  case  to  describe  the  pathologic 
process  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  appendix  or  to  estimate  with  accuracy 
the  imminence  of  threatening  morbid  change. 

Some  years  ago  I  reported  several  cases  of  appendicitis  among 

1)ulmonar}'  invalids  whose  abdominal  pain  was  general  rather  than 
ocal,  with  entire  absence  of  tenderness  or  resistance  over  the  region 
of  the  appendix  upon  careful  physical  examination.  In  two  of  these 
cases,  upon  opening  the  abdomen,  free  pus  was  found  in  the  general 
cavity,  with  an  exceedingly  long  appendix  dipping  over  and  below  the 
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brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  tip  had  become  adherent.  This  position 
of  the  distal  end  amply  explained  failure  to  elicit  tenderness  or  rigidity 
upon  early  palpation,  in  spite  of  advanced  pathologic  change.  These 
cases  demonstrate  conclusively  that  a  genuine  involvement  of  the 
appendix  may  exist  without  the  exhibition  of  palpable  evidence, 
although  the  general  and  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  sufficiently 
definite  to  characterize  the  attack  as  a  most  serious  abdominal  condition 
of  some  kind.  Such  an  experience  establishes  the  fact  that,  in  the 
presence  of  severe  abdominal  pain  of  violent  onset,  with  change  in  pulse 
and  temperature,  even  despite  absence  of  rigidity  and  tenderness  over 
the  region  of  the  appendix,  an  absolute  exclusion  of  appendicitis  is 
quite  impossible  without  recourse  to  exploratory  laparotomy. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  unwarranted  for  an  internist  to  formulate  his 
own  ideas,  and  base  his  conclusions  as  to  a  general  course  of  action  in 
appendicitis  and  other  abdominal  affections,  from  his  comparatively 
restricted  opportunities  for  observation.  Irrespective,  however,  of 
the  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  recorded  results  of  others,  it  remains 
for  an  active  experience  to  crystallize  one's  views  and  define  a  general 
course  of  procedure  with  reference  to  this  condition.  Among  pul- 
monary invalids  as  well  as  the  non-tuberculous,  appendicitis  exhibits 
a  startling  prevalence,  and  an  unnecessarily  high  mortality  rate.  So 
long  as  the  daily  press  continues  to  record  frequent  deaths  from  a  disease 
which  at  some  period  of  its  course  is  recognized  by  the  medical  profession 
to  be  distinctly  curable,  so  long  will  there  remain  a  justification  for  its 
most  thoughtful  and  oft-repeated  consideration.  Although  obviously 
a  surgical  condition,  the  discussion  of  appendicitis  among  phthisical 
patients  appears  particularly  appropriate  in  a  work  devoted  to  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  attending  physician  concerning  this 
affection  is  sometimes  equivocal,  compromising,  and  most  unsatis- 
factory. Although  not  directly  involved  in  the  later  surgical  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  he  is  compelled,  nevertheless,  to  accept  an  obligation 
fraught  with  infinitely  greater  responsibility  than  that  assumed  by 
the  surgeon.  It  so  happens,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  it  is  the 
physician,  rather  than  the  surgeon,  whose  professional  services  are 
sought  early  in  the  disease.  This  is  explained  not  only  by  the  abiding 
confidence  reposed  in  the  family  physician,  but  also  through  failure 
of  the  patient  or  friends  to  appreciate  fully  the  character  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  ailment.  Thus  it  is  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  hour- 
to-hour  question  of  management  is  all  vital  to  the  life  of  the  individual, 
the  case  is  rested  solely  with  the  physician,  the  fate  of  the  patient  often 
depending  upon  the  detail  and  accuracy  of  observation,  the  definitenesa 
of  purpose,  and  the  promptness  of  action  during  the  first  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours.  There  can  be  no  greater  reflection  on  the  pro- 
fessional attainments  and  acumen  of  a  physician  than  failure  to  recognize 
at  once  the  possible  nature  of  the  disease  and  to  arrange  for  operation 
at  an  opportune  time,  rather  than  to  summon  surgical  aid  after  a  period 
of  disastrous  and  delusory  expectancy.  Upon  the  development  of 
acutely  violent  abdominal  symptoms,  suggesting  appendicitis  or  per- 
forative peritonitis,  few  complicating  conditions  furnish  legitimate 
contraindications  for  operation.  In  such  an  emergency  the  mere 
existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  affords  insufficient  grounds  for 
hesitation  or  delay. 
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A  substantiation  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  has  seemed  to  be 
afforded  from  my  experience  with  appendicitis  among  consumptives. 
An  early  operation  has  been  performed  upon  14  moderately  advanced 
pulmonary  invalids,  with  uniformly  favorable  results.  In  no  case  was 
there  occasion  to  regret  the  operation,  and  in  1 1  instances  it  is  fair  to 
assert  that  life  was  saved  through  immediate  surgical  aid.  In  3  cases 
it  was  impossible  to  conclude  with  positiveness  that  recovery  might  not 
have  taken  place  without  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  14  cases  of  early  surgical  interference,  3  others 
died  from  general  septic  peritonitis,  the  free  abdominal  cavity  in  each 
instance  being  filled  with  pus  at  time  of  operation.  None  of  these 
patients  succumbed  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  per  se,  as  the 
abdominal  condition  was  such  as  to  preclude  recovery.  In  all  cases 
the  anesthetic  was  admirably  borne.  Six  additional  consumptives, 
with  well-defined  appendicitis  for  whom  operation  was  not  advised, 
eventually  recovered  from  the  appendiceal  involvement,  while  one, 
refusing  operation,  died  after  a  few  days. 

Objection  has  been  made  by  some  to  operation  among  this  class 
of  patients  through  fear  of  a  protracted  convalescence,  the  formation 
of  multiple  abscess,  and  the  possibility  of  fecal  fistula.  I  have  never 
found  the  surgical  convalescence  unduly  prolonged  among  consumptives. 
Multiple  abscesses  have  never  been  observed  among  my  cases,  and 
there  has  been  but  one  case  of  fecal  fistula.  A  small  superficial  sinus 
developed  in  two  cases  after  operation,  but  subsequently  healed. 

For  the  purposes  of  illustration  I  will  report  briefly  several  cases  of 
operation  among  advanced  consumptives. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES 

Case  L — A  woman,  thirty-one  years  of  age,  came  under  my  observa- 
tion May  6, 1907,  two  years  after  the  development  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Despite  a  sojourn  in  several  health  resorts  the  general  trend  of 
the  disease  had  been  downward.  There  was  a  loss  of  twenty  pounds 
in  weight,  with  corresponding  diminution  of  strength,  a  moderate  tem- 
perature elevation,  and  slight  cough  and  expectoration.  The  appetite 
was  exceedingly  poor  and  digestion  much  impaired.  There  were  five 
or  six  loose  bowel  movements  daily,  attended  by  considerable  abdominal 
pain.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  fecal  discharges.  The 
examination  of  the  chest  disclosed  extensive  tuberculous  involvement 
of  each  lung,  upon  the  right  side  the  infected  area  extending  from  the 
apex  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula;  upon  the 
left  side,  from  the  apex  to  the  base  in  front  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
interscapular  space.  Under  rigid  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures  a 
moderate  improvement  was  exhibited  from  May  until  October.  There 
was  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  in  wxight,  with  gain  in  the  general  strength 
and  a  continuous  reduction  of  fever.  There  remained,  however,  con- 
siderable impairment  of  digestion,  with  loose  bowel  movements  and 
occasional  colicky  attacks  of  pain  of  short  duration.  Upon  October  4th 
she  experienced  severe  pain  in  the  right  ihac  region,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  rigor  and  vomiting.  This  was  followed  by  moderate  temperature 
elevation  and  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  abdomen  was  extremely 
tender  and  rigid  upon  the  right  side.  A  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was 
made,  but  on  account  of  her  general  condition,  a  decision  as  to  the 
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advisability  of  operation  was  held  in  abeyance  for  a  few  houf^.  Vpm 
the  following  day  there  was  a  complete  remission  in  the  severity  of  ibfr  \ 
symptoms,  the  pain  disappearing  entirely,  the  temperature  retunikg 
to  normal,  and  the  pulse  to  96,  The  condition  of  the  abdomen  >  ho  were/, 
was  unchanged.  No  food  was  adndnistered  by  the  mouth,  and  funber 
delay  appeared  justifiable.  During  the  evening  of  the  second  tby  Uje 
patient  suffered  another  chUl^  with  recurring  pain,  renewed  temperattim 
elevation,  and  vomiting.  Immediate  operation  was  urgeci,  but  istul:^ 
bomly  refused.  Despite  emphatic  insistence  upon  recourse  to  surgieil 
measures,  consent  was  not  obtainetl  unit  the  morning  of  October  7tJi, 
the  temperatui*e  in  the  mean  time  having  risen  to  103°  F.,  anil  the 
pulse  to  i;i6.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Powers,  and  i 
tuberculous  appendix  of  the  hyperplastic  type  Wi^is  removed.    Altbougfe 
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Fig.  t25. — Dr&w mg  ot  milmry  tubtittrle  o(  ihei  i&ppeticiix.  (See  pUte  lS->  Hat*  iM  ^^, 
deRricd  cotinective-tiftftue'  reliculutii  and  I  lie  pant-cvU  In  tlie  center*  witli  cltcuUt  mw^  ^^L. 
poMition  of  the  auclei.  Ni>te  oeatniJ  ureafl  of  degenermtion  uid  oeUuliLr  pralifenilijQiii  in  tU  ^^ 
fphery. 

the  cecum  was  also  found  the  seat  of  similar  tuberculous  involvemei^  ' 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  precluded  resection  of  the  b>w^ 
The  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery  from  the  operation^  althott^ 
a  fecal  fistula  persisted. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  was  the  diagnosis  before  operali^^^. 
of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  appendiceal   involvement.    This    ^. 
explained  by  the  fact  that  ^uVn  ^^  ^  mijligram  of  the  new  tuberrul  * 
had  been  administere<:l  less  than  twenty* four  hours  prior  to  thedevek^  P7 
ment  of  appendiceal  symptoms*   The  acute  onset  following  the  instil iiti^^j^ 
of  tuberculin  treatment  suggested  a  protmhle  relation  of  camte  and  ff^^ 
in  the  way  of  a  local  and  general  reaction.     The  hard»  irregular,  a^^ 
nodulai"  mass,  as  it  appeared  immediately  after  removal,  is  shown   /^ 
plate  12,  figure  1.     After  hardening  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formal**^ 
for  two  days,  the  mass  was  incised,  and  showed  well*marked  cascuti^^ 
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Fig.  1. — Hyperplaatic  tuberculous  appendix  removed  from  pulmonary  invalid.  Note 
irregular  contour  with  rounded  protuberances.  The  needle  is  inserted  partly  into  the 
lumen.  Compare  with  following  illustration  representing  the  appendix  upon  section. 
The  histologic  appearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  125. 


Fig.  2. — Section  of  tuberculous  appendix  of  the  hyperplastic  type,  haitlened  in 
formalin  for  two  davs  before  being  incised.  Note  in  each  half  the  characteristic  tuber- 
culous caseation,  with  well-defined  areas  of  sofleniiig  and  partial  obliteration  of  the 
lumen.     Compare  with  preceding  illustration,  same  specimen. 
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with  small  areas  of  softening.  There  was  an  almost  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  the  lumen  of  the  appendix.  The  appearance  of  the  specimen  at 
that  time  is  shown  in  plate  12,  figure  2.  Typical  tubercle  formation 
was  recognized  upon  microscopic  examination,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  125). 

Case  //. — The  patient  was  a  young  woman  who  came  under  my  obser- 
vation September  29, 1902,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Four  members 
of  her  immediate  family  had  died  of  consumption.  Her  pulmonary 
involvement  had  been  of  two  and  one-half  years'  standing.  She  had 
resided  in  Colorado  for  two  years,  during  which  time  progressive  failure 
had  taken  place.  The  patient  was  greatly  emaciated,  exhibiting  con- 
siderable temperature  elevation  daily,  and  suffering  from  numerous  loose 
bowel  movements.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  rectal  discharges. 
There  was  extensive  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  larynx.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  showed  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  greater 
portion  of  right  lung,  without  cavity  formation.  After  the  lapse  of 
two  years  a  remarkable  improvement  took  place.  Abdominal  distention 
and  diarrhea  had  ceased  altogether,  cough  and  expectoration  had  mark- 
edly diminished,  the  weight  had  increased  over  thirty  pounds,  and  the 
tuberculous  involvement  of  the  larynx  had  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  local  treatment  was  suspended.  The  examination  of  the  chest 
disclosed  an  evident  quiescence  of  the  tuberculous  process,  although 
complete  arrest  had  not  thus  far  been  secured.  Shortly  after  this  she 
married,  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping,  following 
which  she  lost  in  weight  and  exhibited  renewed  activity  of  the  tubercu- 
lous infection.  In  July,  1905,  she  developed  a  typical  acute  appendicitis 
and  was  hurried  to  operation  a  few  hours  after  the  development  of  initial 
symptoms.  The  patient  had  not  been  under  medical  observation  for 
eight  or  ten  months  prior  to  this  time,  and  her  general  condition  was 
far  from  favorable.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Dixon,  and 
a  much  enlarged  and  inflamed  appendix  removed.  The  patient  made 
a  prompt  and  uninterrupted  recovery.  At  present  there  are  no  signs 
of  activity  of  the  tuberculous  disease.  The  examination  of  the  chest 
is  negative,  with  the  exception  of  fibrosis.  There  are  no  bacilli  in  the 
sputum,  no  evidences  of  intestinal  disturbance,  and  a  complete  healing 
of  the  laryngeal  involvement. 

Case  111. — A  man  of  forty-eight  with  a  family  history  of  tubercu- 
losis came  to  Colorado  ten  years  ago  on  account  of  extensive  tubercu- 
lous involvement  of  the  left  lung.  After  several  years  of  rational  living 
there  was  seciured  a  complete  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process.  In 
1904  the  patient  experienced  a  beginning  digestive  disturbance,  with 
constipation,  intestinal  flatulence,  and  fleeting  attacks  of  pain  referred 
to  the  region  of  the  appendix.  As  a  result  of  the  digestive  disturbance 
and  impaired  appetite,  there  took  place  a  progressive  loss  of  weight  and 
strength,  accompanied  by  a  renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process 
in  the  lung.  The  weight  was  reduced  nearly  forty  pounds  and  the 
vitality  much  enfeebled.  In  April,  1906,  there  was  a  sudden  attack 
of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  without  vomiting  or  temperature  eleva- 
tion. There  was  absolutely  no  resistance  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of 
the  right  lower  abdomen.  The  face  was  pinched  and  ashen.  Upon  deep 
palpation  a  small  tumor  was  recognized  well  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
abdomen.  Laparotomy  was  immediately  performed  in  spite  of  extreme 
prostration,   malnutrition,   and   active  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     The 
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decision  to  operate  was  based  in  part  upon  the  expediency  of  removing 
a  possible  cause  for  the  protracted  digestive  derangement.  It  was  felt 
that  even  a  disappearance  of  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation,  with 
remission  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  would  leave  the  patient  with  but 
slight  opportunity  to  secure  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  infection.  Oi)eration 
performal  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Jayne  disclosed  a  much  elongated  and  thickened 
appendix,  with  beginning  gangrene.  The  patient  recovered  promptly 
from  the  eflfects  of  the  surgical  procedure,  and  has  since  attained  a 
complete  restoration  of  his  previous  health.  There  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous gain  in  weight  (25  pounds)  and  strength,  with  entire  absence 
of  physical  signs  of  the  pulmonary  affection. 

Case  IV. — A  boy,  nine  years  old,  was  brought  to  Colorado  June  1, 
1903,  after  several  months'  progressive  decline  in  New  Mexico.  There 
was  extensive  active  involvement  of  the  left  lung  and  a  moderately'' 
advanced  tuberculous  process  in  the  right.  There  were  great  emacia- 
tion and  physical  debility,  moderate  temperature  elevation  daily,  and 
an  exceedingly  weak  and  rapid  pulse.  No  hope  of  securing  an  arrest 
was  entertained.  After  three  months  of  complete  rest  in  bed  in  the 
open  air,  with  active  efforts  toward  superalimentation,  a  gain  of  fifteen 
pounds  was  established,  with  corresponding  improvement  in  the  general 
condition.  The  strength  again  was  reduced  by  a  six  weeks'  illness 
with  typhoid  fever,  upon  recovering  from  which  a  satisfactory  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  was  continued  until  January',  1905,  when 
an  appendicitis  developed  with  moderate  pain  and  vomiting.  There 
was  no  fever,  the  resistance  in  the  right  iliac  region  was  very  slight,  but 
the  pulse  was  130  and  of  poor  quality.  The  question  was  presented  as 
to  the  expediency  of  operating  upon  a  ten-year-old  boy  with  advanced 
phthisis  and  a  poor  general  condition,  in  the  absence  of  parents.  There 
was  some  hesitation  as  to  the  wisdom  of  surgical  interference  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  tenderness,  temperature  elevation,  and  rigidity,  suggesting 
that  the  condition  was  not  especially  acute.  After  some  hours'  delay 
it  was  decided  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  operation.  A  gangrenous 
appendix  was  removed  by  Dr.  Dixon,  and  speedy  recover}'  ensued. 
Complete  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  since  been  secured. 
The  child  has  been  at  home  for  over  two  years,  and  I  am  advised  exhibits 
no  evidence  of  renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection. 

Case  V. — The  patient  was  a  woman,  forty-two  years  old,  who  arrived 
in  Colorado  in  June,  1906,  presenting  the  history  of  advanced  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  of  four  years'  duration.  There  was  marked  loss  of  weight, 
dyspnea,  and  rapid  pulse.  Each  lung  was  extensively  diseased,  an 
active  infection  being  recognized  upon  the  right  side  from  the  apex 
to  the  third  rib,  and  upon  the  left  from  the  apex  to  the  fourth  rib, 
with  pronounced  pulmonary  excavation.  An  unfavorable  prognosis  was 
necessarily  entertained,  improvement,  however,  was  noted  during 
a  period  of  two  months,  after  which  she  experienced  sudden  pain, 
nausea  without  vomiting,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Very  slight  resistance  was  obtained 
in  the  right  iliac  region.  Immediate  operation  was  advised,  although 
due  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in  surgical 
interference  upon  a  case  of  this  character.  It  was  feared  that  if  the 
appendix  was  permitted  to  remain,  convalescence  would  be  unavoidably 
protracted,  and  alimentation  greatly  reduced.  An  acutely  inflamed 
and  elongated  appendix  was  removed  by  Dr.  Dixon.    The  subsequent 
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history  of  the  case  will  be  reported  in  connection  with  Clinical  Obser- 
vations upon  the  Use  of  Bacterial  Vaccines.  The  improvement  in  the 
general  and  pulmonary  conditions  has  been  pronoimced. 

Case  VL — A  pulmonary  invalid,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  while  in 
the  mountains  of  Colorado  in  the  summer  of  1906,  suddenly  experienced 
fairly  acute  abdominal  pain,  which  was  followed  by  chill  and  vomiting. 
After  remaining  in  bed  for  several  days  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  sub- 
sided somewhat,  and  the  general  condition  was  so  improved  as  to  permit 
his  undertaking  a  twenty-five-mile  ride  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 
By  the  merest  chance  I  met  the  patient  upon  the  way,  and  was  solicited 
to  render  medical  aid.  The  patient  was  emaciated,  extremely  pale, 
with  weak  and  rapid  pulse,  but  no  elevation  of  temperature.  Ebcamina- 
tion  made  at  the  time  showed  a  generally  distended  abdomen.  There 
was  no  especial  localization  of  the  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  appendix.  The  patient  was  removed  to  Denver,  and  operation 
decided  upon  in  spite  of  a  poor  general  condition,  pulmonary  involve- 
ment, and  a  considerable  degree  of  imcertainty  as  to  the  precise  nature 
of  the  abdominal  disturbance.  A  circumscribed  ileocecal  abscess  was 
evacuated  by  Dr.  Powers,  but  efforts  to  discover  the  appendix  were 
unavailing.    The  patient  made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

Case  VIL — A  woman,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
Colorado  for  four  years  on  account  of  an  extensive  tuberculous  involve- 
ment of  each  lung,  suddenly  experienced,  upon  November  30,  1905, 
severe  abdominal  pain  in  the  right  ileocecal  region.  This  was  attended 
by  chill  and  vomiting.  She  had  previously  secured  a  gain  of  about 
fifty  pounds  in  weight,  and  a  pronounced  improvement  in  the  pulmonary 
condition.  The  face  was  flushed,  expression  anxious,  temperature 
slightly  elevated,  and  pulse  130.  Careful  examination  of  the  abdomen 
was  entirely  negative.  After  two  or  three  hours  a  beginning  tenderness 
with  dight  resistance  was  noted  in  the  right  iliac  region.  Operation 
was  decided  upon,  and  performed  without  delay  by  Dr.  Dixon,  There 
was  found  a  perforative  gangrenous  appendix  with  beginning  general 
septic  peritonitis.  The  appendix  was  removed  and  thorough  drainage 
instituted.  The  patient,  however,  died  upon  the  third  day.  This 
case  is  of  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fatal  termination 
occurred  not  by  virtue  of  the  pulmonary  involvement,  but  as  the  result 
of  a  perforation  of  the  appendix  which  probably  took  place  simul- 
taneously with  the  very  earliest  symptoms.  Had  there  been  exhibited 
evidence  of  appendiceal  disease  prior  to  the  perforation,  recovery  would 
undoubtedly  have  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  pulmonary  disease. 

Case  VIII. — The  patient,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-three,  with  a  long- 
standing tuberculous  process  in  both  lungs,  experienced  a  sudden  acute 
pain  during  the  night  of  February  13,  1901.  This  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  a  chill,  and  subsequently  by  vomiting.  She  was  seen 
by  me  on  the  following  morning.  The  temperature  was  but  slightly 
elevated,  the  pulse  was  of  good  quality  and  not  especially  rapid.  The 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  general  rather  than  localized,  had 
materially  subsided.  Careful  physical  examination  failed  to  disclose 
the  slightest  tenderness  or  resistance  over  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
During  the  next  twenty-four  hours  no  especial  change  was  noted  in 
the  condition.  No  nourishment  was  permitted  by  mouth.  Shortly 
afterward  the  pain  became  more  severe,  and  was  attended  by  renewed 
vomiting  and  a  slight  chill.      The  next  morning  the  physical  exami- 
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nation  remidned  completely  negative.  The  expression,  however,  wil 
not  so  good  as  on  the  preeeniing  day.  After  consultation  and  a  coo 
tinued  negati\'e  result  of  abdominal,  vaginal,  and  rectal  examitiAiuin 
it  waa  determined  to  resort  to  exploratory  incision.  The  operatiot 
unfortunately,  wii^  delayed  another  twenty-four  hours,  during  wtiie 
time  the  temperature  ro^e  to  104^  F.,  the  pulse  to  136*  The  ahdnme 
had  become  distended,  and  the  whole  pictui-e  was  that  of  septic  per 
tonitis.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Horace  G.  Weiheril 
On  opening  the  abdomen  free  pus  was  found  throughout  the  gei 
eral  cavity*  The  appendix  was  exceedingly  long;  with  its  tip  S} 
ping  down  over  and  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  had  lieciiti 
adherent,  thus  explaining  the  failure  to  elicit  tenderness  or  rigichty  c 
early  examination*  Perforation  had  taken  pla^e,  and  the  append: 
was  gangrenous  in  places.  The  patient  s  condition  during  the  operalic 
was  extremely  desj>erate.  She  was  taken  from  the  operating-roo; 
in  collapse,  and  it  w^as  not  doubted  that  death  would  speedily  ensu' 
During  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  condition  remained  as  d<^perai 
as  can  be  imagined*  The  pulse  was  exceedingly  weak,  the  temperatui 
considerably  elevated,  and  the  abdomen  greatly  distended.  Feci 
vomiting  began  on  the  third  day  following  the  operation,  aad  tfo 
patient  became  practically  unconscious*  In  spite  of  vigorous  effort 
the  bowels  had  not  moved,  and  there  had  been  no  passage  of  gas.  It 
waa  evident  that  the  stomach  must  be  relieve*!  of  the  fecal  roatter 
and  the  intestinal  distention  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  While  tlie 
patient  wm  in  a  semicomatose  condition,  the  stomach  w^as  washed  out 
at  very  short  intervals  with  a  solution  of  soda.  Enormous  quantiti® 
of  gas  were  removed  at  each  washing,  together  with  considerable  fecil 
matter.  The  lavage  was  continued  in  each  instance  until  the  water 
returned  perfectly  clear.  It  w^as  remarkable  to  note  the  very  decided 
relief  of  the  abdominal  distention  after  each  w^ashing.  The  imprnve- 
ment  in  the  mental  condition  soon  became  marked,  Stimulatioa  was 
vigorously  continued,  and  the  lavage  was  repeated  at  short  inteitJ^ 
during  the  next  three  days.  Renewed  efforts  to  move  the  bowels  ip«** 
finally  successful,  and  in  the  ctjurse  of  a  week  normal  peristalsis  ^* 
restored.  The  patient  continued  to  exhibit  gratifving  improvemcn 
for  a  period  of  nearly  se^^en  weeks,  when  there  suddenly  develop^ 
symptt>ms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Operation  by  Dr.  Wethet^ 
disclosed  very^  extensive  intestinal  adhesions,  and  the  patient  survive 
but  a  few  days* 

This  case  is  cite*,!  as  illustrating  the  statement  previously  made  tl^ 
a  genuine  involvement  of  the  appendix  may  exist  without  any 
evidence  of  its  presence  being  elicited  upon  physical  examination 
this  case  the  general  and  constitutional  symptoms  were  sufieie 
definite  to  characterise  the  attack  as  a  most  serious  abdominal  conditi  * 
Through  failure  to  discover  definite  physical  evidences  of  appendir  i 
there  was  permitted  to  take  place  a  most  disastrous  period  of  del  - 
which  resulted  eventuidly  in  the  death  of  the  patient*  The  lessi^n  i>> 
drawn  from  such  an  experience  is  plain  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  prc;^* 
of  such  an  acute  onset,  severe  abdominal  pain,  with  change  in  ps* 
and  temperature,  even  despite  absence  of  rigidity  and  tendemeei  ^^ 
the  region  of  the  appendix,  the  only  safe  and  rational  course  wc^i 
have  been  to  perform  an  exploratory  laparotomy.  The  dang 
opening  the  abdomen  in  such  cases  are  comparatively  slight,  wWl^ 
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unfortunate  poasibiUties  from  delay  are  very  great.  When  in  doubt  early 
in  tlie  L'utirse  of  such  acute  abdominal  affections  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  j>atient  are  subserved  by  exposure  to  the 
relatively  slight  dangers  of  abdominal  seetion,  in  order  to  secure,  firsts 
4efiniienesa  of  diagnosis,  and^  seco nelly,  opportunity  to  invoke  life- 
having  surgical  aid. 

Cam  /X.— The  patient,  aged  fifty  years,  came  to  Colorado  September 

6j  1906,  one  year  after  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

There  were  great   emaciation   and   physical   debility.     Dyspnea  was 

pronounced   upon  sight  exertion,   and    the  cough   was  frequent  and 

paroxysmal.     The  expectoration,  was  profuse,  the  appetite  poor,  and 

the  sleep  much  disturbeth     Physical  examination  disclosed  extensive 

^tive  tuberculous  infection  of  the  right  lung  and  slight  involvement  of 

^^^  left.     No  appreciable  impro\*ement  was  noted  after  several  months' 

^^dence  in  Colorado,     Early  in  1907  the  patient  developed  an  acute 

^PP<?ndiceal  attack.     The  initial  rigor  was  severe,  an<l  the  pain  in  the 

^i^t  iliac  j'egion  excruciating.     Immediately  after  the  early  vomiting 

}^^  pulse  became  exceedingly  weak  antl  rapid.    The  patient  was  seen 

^  coiisultation  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Dixon,  and  nmch  hesitation,  in  view  of  the 

^treiiie  physical  debility,  was  felt  as  to  the  expediency  of  operation, 

^™f>ite  the  unfavorable  general  condition,  however,  it  was  decided 

that  the  invalid  was  entitled  to  the  same  operative  pntcetlure  that  w*ould 

^    uccorded   a  non-tuberculous   patient.     An   acutely   inflamed   and 

^^ginning  gangrenous  appendix  embedded  in  a  mass  of  inflamed  and 

gangrenous  omentum  was  removed,  and  the  patient  made  an  unevent- 

f^u  recovery. 

Dn  Powders  has  recently  operated  upon  a  tuberculous  patient  of 
^^'  J*  A,  Wilder  presenting  symptoms  of  acute  fulminating  appen- 
dic^itis  with  a  history  of  several  former  attacks.  At  the  time  of  the 
previous  illness  it  was  de<;ided  to  resort  to  an  interval  operation  as  soon 
J®  practicable.  This  was  subsequently  opposed  by  the  patient  and 
i^Ttiily  on  account  of  the  far-advanced  tuberculous  condition.  He 
^clderily  experienced  severe  pain,  chill,  and  underwent  immediate 
^'[*U!ipse.  Under  great  stinmlation  the  operation  wds  performed  and 
l^e  appendix  found  to  have  sloughed  directly  over  the  wall  of  the  cecum^ 
leaving  a  patulous  opening  into  the  intestine  which  discharged  its  lecal 
^'*>ritent3  into  the  general  abdominal  ca\ity.  The  appendix  itself  w^as 
^^tensively  gangrenous.  The  alxlonjen  was  freely  and  continuously 
^'■^gated  for  many  days  with  the  patient  in  the  Powder  position*  Recov- 
^^^  took  place,  and  the  patient  was  permitted  to  r^ume  the  effort  to 
*^-ure  arrest  from  the  pulmonar>'  involvement* 

Tliia  rase  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom,  in  general,  of 
^He  iDterval  operation  up*m  the  pulmonary  invalid,  when  the  history 
^*  previous  attacks  establishes  the  diagnasis  of  recurring  apfjendicitis. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX 
RECTAL  FISTULA 

This  condition  originates  from  abscesses  in  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum.  It  usually  results  from 
neglect  in  the  treatment  of  simple  anal  abscess  or  in  that  of  a  similar 
pus-collection  in  the  ischiorectal  fossa.  Among  tuberculous  patients, 
however;  a  persisting  indolent  fistula  may  develop  despite  thoroughly 
efficient  surgical  treatment  of  the  original  abscess. 

There  are  several  types  of  fistula,  one  of  which  is  the  open  variety, 
with  a  free  communication  to  the  external  skin,  as  well  as  into  the 
intestinal  canal.  Another  is  termed  the  blind  internal  fistula,  in  which 
the  sinus  opens  into  the  bowel  but  has  no  external  outlet.  The  blind 
external  fistula  opens  upon  the  skin,  but  does  not  perforate  the  rectum. 
Irrespective  of  the  type  of  fistula,  the  course  of  the  sinus  in  almost 
every  instance  is  tortuous  and  irregular.  The  point  of  internal  perfora- 
tion is  frequently  but  a  short  distance  above  the  anus,  though  in  some 
cases  the  sinus  extends  upward  a  considerable  distance  before  pene- 
trating the  bowel.  The  external  opening  may  be  situated  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  anus  or  at  a  distance  of  several  inches.  The  discharge 
of  pus  or  liquid  feces  from  the  sinus  produces,  as  a  rule,  considerable 
discomfort  and  irritation.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  comparative  lack 
of  pain  and  tenderness.  The  discharge  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  infection.  When  of  tuberculous  ori^n,  the  secretion  is  often 
scant  and  watery  in  character.  In  case  of  mixed  infection  it  is  usually 
more  profuse,  of  greater  density,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  appearance. 
Tuberculous  fistulas  are  apt  to  exhibit  at  the  cutaneous  orifice  a  reddened, 
irregular,  and  overhanging  edge. 

The  method  of  origin  of  small  abscesses  arising  from  the  anal  diver- 
ticula is  closely  analogous  to  appendicitis  with  pus-formation.  Oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  in  both  conditions  for  the  entrance  of  numerous 
different  microorganisms.  Their  presence,  together  with  the  indefinite 
retention  of  fecal  matter  and  foreign  substances,  gives  rise  to  varying 
degrees  of  irritation  and  inflammatory  change. 

In  reviewing  the  general  etiology  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the 
intestinal  tract  attention  was  called  to  the  mechanic  facilities  offered 
for  the  lodgment  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tiny  lacunsB  existing  in  the 
mucous  membrane  above  the  anus.  This  explains  the  distinctly 
tuberculous  origin  of  many  cases  of  rectal  fistula.  While  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases  the  fistulous  abscesses  are  in  themselves  tuber- 
culous, a  non-tuberculous  fistula  is  not  infrequent  among  pulmonary 
invalids.  Although  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  all  fistulae  occur  among  this 
class  of  people,  the  local  condition  is  not  invariably  tuberculous. 

The  relation  of  fistula  in  ano  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  uncertainty  and  confusion  for  many  years.  The 
proportion  of  consumptives  afflicted  with  anal  fistula  varies,  according 
to  different  observers,  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  condition  has  existed 
in  slightly  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  coming  under  my  personal 
observation.  It  was  even  thought  at  one  time  that  the  existence  of 
fistula  produced  a  degree  of  immunity  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Among  non-consumptives,   therefore,   it   was  considered  rational  to 
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prevent  the  healing  of  the  sinus  for  fear  lest  a  tuberculous  infection  of 
the  lungs  would  ssubsequently  develop.  If  the  victim  of  the  fistula 
«;as  a  ronsumptivei  the  chancer  for  recovery  from  the  pulmonary 
disease  were  believed  to  be  enhanced  by  a  continuance  of  the  fisttila, 
fad  materially  diminished  by  its  closui-e.  According  to  Freeman, 
it  was  at  one  time  considered  gCH.>d  treatment  to  produce  artificial 
fetub  in  consumptives  ns  a  means  f*f  cure  of  the  original  disease,  upon 
^he  theory  that  injurious  humors  were  thus  drained  from  the  system. 
At  present  there  exist  considerable  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
tnie  relation  of  these  two  affections,  and  especially  as  to  the  applica- 
hility  of  remedial  measures  under  varying  conditions.  It  is  well  to 
hear  in  mind,  as  stated,  that  tuberculous  fistulae  may  occur  in  individuals 
P^^senting  no  other  evidence  of  similar  infection,  and  that  non-tuber- 
culous  fistulse  may  aometimef^  develop  in  the  mi{Ist  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  In  this  respect  there  is  maintained  a  further  resemblance 
f^tween  abscesses  in  the  appendix  and  in  the  region  of  the  anus.  There 
^^f  however,  in  the  two  conditions  a  striking  difference  as  to  the  practical 

t^^mstruction  to  be  placed  upon  these  relations.  In  connection  with 
f'Ppendicitis  it  was  stated  that  a  clinical  distinction  was  unnecessary 
"^tween  tul)ercuh>ys  appendicitis  and  a  simple  inflammatory  involve- 
^V^^t  among  ctjnsumptives,  as  the  indications  for  treatment  were  iden- 
tical. The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  cases  of  rectal  fis- 
^Ulgi^  however,  are  not  similarly  uniform ^  for  reasons  that  are  perfectly 
^Wious,  Appendicitis,  regardless  of  its  origin,  is  recognized  as  a  distinct 
Menace  to  life,  without  immediate  operation.  Rectal  fistula,  however, 
^t  no  time  threatening  the  life  of  the  individual,  is  embraced  under  an 

I^^tirely  different  category,  the  i-esults  of  surgical  treatment  being  depen- 
^lent  upon  the  influence  of  the  general  health. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  Ijetween  fistula*  in  themselves  tuber- 
<^Ulous  without  evidence  of  infection  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
fistulse  in  consumptives  bTes|)ective  of  the  origin.     Among  the  latter 
the  essential  consideration  is  not  the  local  condition  of  po^ible  tuber- 
culous origin,  but  the  existence  of  an  infection  in  remote  parts,  causing 
a  ciiminished  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  retarding,  if  not  preventing, 
Complete  union  after  operation.     In  this  event  surgical  interference 
i^iay"  become  non-effective  and  may  even  react  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the^  patient  through  the  refusal  of  the  wound  to  heal,  the  increased  area 
of  broken-down  tissue,  the  occasional  impaired  function  of  the  sphincter, 
and   the  not  infrequent  mental  depression, 
■       The  decision  as  to  therajieutic  management  nmst   be  based  upon 
■&ertain   prognostic  considerations  which  relate  directly  to  the  extent 
pof    pulmonar>^    tuberculosis    and    the    general    vitality.     Tuberculous 
^^stulse  in  otherwise  healthy  individuals  are  subject  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  radical  surgical   management  as  simple   fistulse  among  the 
same  class  of  patients.     In  consumptives  the  special  indications  for  the 
operation  relate  to  the  supposeil  ability  of  the  tissues  to  heal  promptly 
after    thorough    excision.     Surgical    interference    among    pulmonary 
invalids  im  a  class  has  fallen  into  considerable  disrepute  because  of  the 

•  frequent  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  operation.  It  nmst  be  atlmitted 
that  among  these  patients  it  is  notoriously  unsuccessful  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  It  is  well  known  that  the  course  of  the  pulmonary 
disease  is  not  influenced  either  fi>r  better  or  worse  by  the  complicating 
fiatulaj   save  for  the  unfavorable   results  sometimes  noterl   after  iU-     i 
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considered  and  untimely  surgical  procedures.  The  alleged  development 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  following  operation  for  rectal  fistula  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  previous  latency  of  the  pulmonary  infection  and 
its  delayed  clinical  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
advanced  pulmonary  phthisis  upon  the  local  fistulous  condition  is 
beyond  question. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  operation  upon  consumptives  are  fre- 
quently traceable  to  the  lack  of  proper  discrimination  exercised  as  to 
the  selection  of  cases.  The  operation  is  often  performed  upon  invalids 
with  advanced  pulmonary  disease,  or  at  a  time  when  the  infection, 
though  of  recent  development,  is  associated  with  greatly  impaired  nutri- 
tion and  lessened  individual  resistance.  The  essential  consideration  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  operation  attaches  not  to  the  extent  or  duration 
of  the  tuberculous  change  in  the  lung,  but  rather  to  its  comparatively 
slight  activity  and  the  existence  of  an  excellent  nutrition  as  indicative  of 
general  vitality.  It  is  my  custom  to  deny  this  operation  to  patients 
until  the  pulmonary  infection  has  undergone  almost  if  not  complete 
arrest,  with  the  restoration  of  at  least  a  normal  body  weight.  Until 
such  time  patients  are  quieted  with  the  assurance  that  the  persisting 
fistula  exercises  no  possible  influence  upon  the  disease,  and  that  a 
fortunate  result  of  operation  is  permitted  only  by  an  increased  general 
resistance.  A  significant  commentary  as  to  the  frequency  of  ill-advised 
operation  is  the  fact,  that  in  nearly  every  instance  of  rectal  fistulae 
among  pulmonary  invalids  at  the  time  of  coming  under  my  observation 
an  operation  had  previously  been  performed  with  unsatisfactory  result. 

The  surgical  management,  aside  from  ordinary  drainage  operations 
which  are  indicated  in  all  cases  of  abscess  formj^tion  in  this  vicinity, 
consists  of  simple  incision  with  curetment,  or  of  total  extirpation  of  the 
fistulous  tract.  Incision  is  the  less  formidable  and  more  usual  method  of 
procedure,  and  is  sometimes  attended  by  satisfactory  results.  In 
case  of  a  complete  open  fistula  a  grooved  director  is  passed  from  the 
external  opening  into  the  rectum,  and  the  intervening  tissues  divided 
with  a  sharp  curved  bistoury.  This  is  preceded  by  thorough  stretching 
of  the  sphincter.  If  the  fistula  is  incomplete,  a  connection  must  be 
established  from  the  skin  to  the  interior  of  the  bowel  by  the  director. 
After  the  entire  sinus  has  been  laid  open,  the  infected  area  is  forcibly 
scraped  and  sterilized  with  pure  phenol.  The  wound  is  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze,  the  healing  taking  place  by  granulation. 

The  process  of  excision,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  a 
speedy  and  gratifying  result  among  tuberculous  cases,  consists  of  the 
dissection  of  the  entire  fistulous  canal.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
remove,  if  possible,  a  considerable  area  of  apparently  non-infected  tissue- 
This  procedure  is  even  advisable  in  chronic  cases  exhibiting  dense 
fibrous  tissue  formation  along  the  wall  of  the  sinus.  After  cleansing 
and  sterilization,  the  wound  is  closed  with  silkworm-gut  sutures  in  an 
effort  to  secure  accurate  coaptation  of  the  walls.  Especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  bring  the  parts  in  perfect  apposition  at  the  anal  end  of  the 
sinus.  For  this  purpose  the  ends  of  the  sphincter  muscle  should  be 
united  by  a  suture  encircling  and  passing  through  the  muscle.  Primary 
union  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  If  asepsis  is  imperfect 
and  suppuration  ensues,  the  stitches  should  be  immediately  removed 
and  the  reopened  wound  packed  with  gauze,  thus  permitting  healing 
to  take  place  by  granulation. 
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SECTION   VII 
Tuberculosis  of  the  Genito-urinary  Tract 
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Tuberculous  infection  of  either  the  genital  or  urinary  system  is 
almost  always  secondary  to  a  preexisting  focus  in  some  other  portion 
of  the  body.  It  is  diflScult,  however,  to  deny  absolutely  the  possible 
existence  of  primary  tuberculosis  in  these  parts.  Isolated  cases  of 
such  an  infection  are  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  but  the 
evidence  is  frequently  insuflScient  to  sustain  the  assertion  that  the 
reported  condition  is  one  of  genuine  primary  infection  of  the  genito- 
urinary system.  The  term  primary  is  often  used  in  connection  with 
tuberculosis  of  this  region,  not  as  denoting  the  initial  site  of  infection 
of  the  entire  organism^  but  rather  as  indicating  a  priority  of  involve- 
ment in  a  given  portion  of  the  genito-urinary  system  in  comparison 
with  infection  of  neighboring  parts.  In  discussing  the  general  etiology 
of  tuberculous  infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  the  word  primary 
will  be  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  its  local  application,  it  being  well 
understood  that  the  infection  must  proceed  in  all  cases  from  some 
antecedent,  though  often  undiscoverable,  focus. 

The  primary  origin  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  these  regions  and  the  sub- 
sequent sequence  of  infection  have  been  the  subject  of  much  investiga- 
tion. In  the  past  decided  differences  of  opinion  have  been  entertained 
as  a  result  of  clinical  and  pathologic  research.  Following  much 
experimental  study  in  recent  years,  there  is  a  greater  unanimity  of 
medical  opinion  as  to  the  preponderating  sites  of  infection  and  the 
more  common  direction  of  further  dissemination.  The  parts  most 
frequently  involved  are  the  kidney,  Fallopian  tubes,  epididymis,  and 
prostate.  It  is  known  that  the  tuberculous  process  may  be  primary 
in  any  of  these  organs.  From  a  clinical  or  surgical  standpoint  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  so-called  primary  origin  of  the  disease  occurs  with 
almost  equal  frequency  in  the  kidney,  epididymis,  and  Fallopian  tubes, 
with  the  prostate  gland  less  commonly  the  seat  of  early  infection. 
Research  work  now  being  conducted  at  the  Phipps  Institute  in  connection 
with  renal  tuberculosis  forces  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  kidney 
is  by  far  the  more  frequent  site  of  infection.  The  urine  of  60  patients 
with  pulmonary  consumption  was  exhaustively  examined  for  the 
recognition  of  tubercle  bacilli.  After  eliminating  all  possibility  of  error 
resulting  from  the  possible  confusion  of  the  bacilli  with  other  micro- 
organisms, it  was  found  that  the  examination  in  44  instances  was 
attended  by  a  positive  result.  This  work  was  of  importance  in  showing 
that  tubercle  bacilli  were  being  excreted  with  the  urine  of  phthisical 
patients  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  had  been  generally  supposed. 
The  result  was  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation — first,  that  the 
bacilli  had  been  filtered  from  the  blood  through  the  glomeruli  without 
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local  lesion  along  the  urinary  tract,  and,  secondly,  that  genuine  tuber- 
culous lesions  existed  either  in  the  kidney  or  along  the  downward 
course  of  the  urinary  system. 

Heiberg  and  Morris  report  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  to  be  found  at 
autopsy  in  only  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Hamilton  has  shown  that  after  the  bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  circulation, 
they  may  be  found  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney,  within  the  afferent 
arteries,  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  in  the  uriniferous  tubules.  Wal* 
sham,  in  his  study  of  excretion  tuberculosis,  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  glomeruli  without  evidence  of  change  in  the 
surrounding  tissues  or  in  the  vessels  of  the  glomerulus.  He  has  proved 
that  the  bacilli  may  become  arrested  at  some  point  in  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  often  in  the  medulla  of  the  kidney,  and  produce  secondary  foci  of 
tuberculous  infection.  His  views  as  to  the  epithelial  spread  of  the 
infection  in  the  kidney  are  indorsed  by  Benda,  who  calls  attention  to 
the  presence  of  bacilli  en  masse  in  the  midst  of  the  epithelial  constituents 
of  the  kidney  in  the  common,  straight,  and  convoluted  tubules.  He 
emphasizes  the  extension  of  tubercle  deposit  from  the  straight  and 
common  uriniferous  tubes  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  renal  tuber- 
culosis in  the  medullary  substance,  but  ascribes  the  infrequency  of  dis- 
semination from  the  convoluted  tubes  in  the  cortex  to  the  plugging 
incident  to  the  tuberculous  processes.  Apropos  of  Walsham's  study 
the  further  investigations  at  the  Phipps  Institute  under  the  supervision 
of  Walsh  are  of  special  interest.  Sixty  autopsies  were  performed  upon 
tuberculous  subjects,  and  the  kidneys  in  each  instance  were  cut  into 
very  small  pieces  and  subjected  to  careful  macroscopic  and  histologic 
examination.  Definitely  typical  tubercles  were  found  in  36  cases. 
In  addition,  the  condition  in  other  cases  closely  resembled  a  tuberculous 
invasion  of  the  kidney,  an  assumption  as  to  its  probable  character 
being  justified  by  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  in  other  organs. 
If  the  latter  instances  be  included,  a  tubercle  deposit  was  found  in  63 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Out  of  37  cases  examined  by  Hein,  tubercles 
were  found  in  21  instances,  or  about  57  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  such 
pathologic  data  it  must  be  accepted  that  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
exists  in  approximately  one-half  of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  genito-urinary 
system.  These  results  are  in  striking  contrast  to  Sennas  recent  estimate 
that  one  out  of  every  18  consumptives  exhibits  a  tuberculous  process  in 
some  portion  of  the  genito-urinary  system.  The  pathologic  institute 
at  Prague  has  reported  but  5.6  per  cent,  of  renal  tuberculosis  recognize 
at  autopsy  upon  adult  consumptives,  while  Rilliet  and  Barthez  report 
15.7  per  cent,  among  children. 

It  is  probable  that  the  frequency  of  primary  involvement  of  the 
epididymis  corresponds  fairly  closely  to  that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
As  a  result  of  tuberculous  infection  of  the  epididymis  an  extension  of 
the  process  may  take  place  to  the  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  and  some- 
times to  the  bladder.  From  the  Fallopian  tubes  the  infection  may  be 
disseminated  to  the  ovary,  uterus,  and  peritoneum. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  exceedingly  rare.  Its  second- 
ary involvement  may  proceed  from  a  downward  infection  originating 
in  the  kidney,  or  from  an  upward  distribution  emanating  from  the 
prostate  or  male  genital  organs.  It  is  doubtful  if  upward  extension  of 
the  tuberculous    infection  may  take  place  from  the  bladder  to  the 
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mney\  Giani  has  concluded,  as  a  result  of  hia  own  experimental 
.'^ssearch,  that  aseending  tuberculous  infection  to  the  kidney  is  absolutely 
iffipoasible  against  a  nonnal  downward  current  of  urine.  The  mode 
^^  direction  of  tuberculf^us  infection  involving  both  the  genital  and 
^Qary  systems,  with  the  bladder  as  more  or  less  a  neutral  p>oint,  were 
forai.erly  a  greater  bone  of  contention  than  at  present.  Cornet  believes 
H  ^g^nital  tuberculosis  to  be  almost  always  ascending  in  character,  its 

■  ongi^  in  most  cases  being  traceable  to  the  genitals*  He,  therefore, 
Bf^*^i"ds  tu!>erculosis  of  the  ui^inary  apparatus  as  generally  secondary" 
^to  tlxiit  of  the  genital  system,  and  states  that  "this  conception  is  almost 

^I'v^crsally    adopted/'     He    bases    hi.s    conclusions    upon    his   clinical 

I^^F^^jience  with  iniU^idual  case^  and  upon  the  greater  relative  fre- 
qu^-ficy  of  genital  than  of  urinary  tuberculosis,  as  shown  by  the  autopsy 
^f^^>Tt^  of  several  foreign  observers. 
It  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  statistical  reports 
^*^cieniing  the  relative  frequenaj  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  various  parts 
^.   t-he  genito-urinary  system,  are  in  themselves  of  little  value  as  con- 
■^.^ Exiting  a  basis  for  conclusions  concerning  the  primary  seat  of  the 
JJ'^^iase  and  the  method  and  direction  of  extension.     It  is  even  impossible 
,      differentiate  with  accuracy  the  priority  of  the  various  tuberculous 
~t*08its  by  a  comparison  of  their  stages  of  development.     It  should 
P^    remembered  that  the  age  of  lesions  -per  se  in  any  part  of  the  body 
_^^   ^ot  a  determining  factor  in  the  degree  of  their  development,  - 

■  Comet  explains  the  ascent  of  the  bacilli  to  the  kidneys  partly  by     ■ 
^  ^tension  along  the  surface  of  the  ureters,  partly  through  the  lymph- 

^Hannels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  some  extent  by  regurgitation 
^^  infected  urine.  He  oppovses  the  theory  of  downward  extension  from 
^Ke  kidneys  to  the  bladder  upon  the  basis  of  the  washing  process  incident 
^y  the  flow  of  the  urine.  He  cites  numerous  cases  reported  by  observers 
**i  substantiation  of  his  theory  regarding  primary  involvement  of  the 
Kenital  organs,  and  the  subsequent  ascending  infection.     He  regards 

■  t-he  prostate  as  the  most  important  site  of  the  primary  process  in  the 
^I'lale.  and  the  Fallopian  tulx^s  in  the  female.     He  describes  at  length 
the    numerous  possibilities  of  exogenous  infection,    and   explains  the 
■relative  infrequency  of  tuberculous  lesions  upon  the  external  genitals 
l>y  the  supposedly  analogous  penetrability  of  the  mucous  channels  by 
the  gpnococci.     In  support  of  his  theories  he  describes  with   much 
fiircumstance  the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  genital  tubercu- 
li>sis  either  through    auto-infection   or  otherwise.     Even   were   other 
dimcal  and  pathologic  facts  not  distinctly  antagonistic  to  this  view^ 
it  would  still  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  opinion  to  the  not 
infrequent  development  of  genito-urinary  tuljerculosis  among  children. 
Numerous  instances  have  ^>een  reported  of  this  infection  among  the  very 
young,     Morse  has  recently  cited  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney 
in  an  infant  of  six  months,  the  bacilli  being  demonstrated  in  the  urine 
microecopically,  culturally ^  and  by  animal  inoculations.     It  certainly 
involves  a  vivid  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  explain  any  considerable 
number  of  instances  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  among  the  very 
young  upon  the  fancied  theory  of  infected  towels,     Baumgarten  has 
endeavored  to  show  by  experiments  upon  animals  that  the  course  of 
the  tuberculouB  infection  follows  the  flow  of  the  secretions,  the  direction 
extending  donmward  from  the  kidne3^s  to  the  bladder  and  uptmrd  from 
ihe  testicle  toward  the  prostate*     The  consensus  of  modern  opinion, 
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however,  based  upon  the  results  of  exhaustive  study,  points  to  th« 
prineipid  mode  of  infection  as  emanating  from  the  circtdaliim* 

Ascending  infection  in  some  portions  of  the  genito-uririar)*  trarl 
is  not  to  be  denied  in  occasional  instances.  There  undoubtedly  occur 
an  upward  extension  from  the  epididymis  to  the  testes,  and  fruni  tl* 
prostate  to  the  bladder*  The  involvement  of  the  kidney,  however, 
may  usually  be  regarded  as  primary  and  filtrative  from  the  bli 
Inability  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  blo<xl  in  .* 
Gfi^es,  affords  no  valid  argument  against  this  method  of  infection, 
it  is  well  known  that  even  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  ahum 
tubercle  formation  in  the  kidney^  blood  examinations  have  been  refuMt- 
edly  negative  in  character.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tubereuk«=i?  ^i 
the  kiflney  in  women,  antong  whom  there  is  no  opportunity  for  upvrard 
extension  to  this  organ  from  the  genital  tract,  is  found  at  autopsy  nearly 
twice  as  often  as  in  the  male  sex.  The  infection  may  fii>metinws 
take  place  through  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  as  a  result  of  direct  e^ften* 
sion  from  a  neighboring  tuberculous  process.  It  may  be  assumed  tliat 
in  a  few  isolated  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis  trauma  has  caused  tlie 
develtjpment  of  active  manifestations  among  patients  in  whom  tiie 
condition  had  previously  been  latent. 


?ver. 


CHAPTER  LXXI 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY 

_  The  chief  clinical  interest  attaching  to  tuberculosis  of  tlie  geaito- 
urinarj'  system  relates  to  the  involvement  of  the  kidney,  Tuberrol^Ttii 
infection  of  this  organ  is  exceedingly  comnton  among  pulmonary  inviilkl^t 
m  shown  by  the  statistical  data,  to  which  allusion  hm  l>eeii  nm\t  i© 
the  previous  chapter.  Autopsy  observations  indicate  that  the  ct^n* 
dition  is  bilateral  in  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Bevan  Hit 
referred  to  the  report^  of  12,732  autopsies  at  Kiel.  Among  the  cases  of 
renal  tuberculosis,  62.3  per  cent,  were  bilateral  and  37.6  per  rcot 
unilaterak  These  results  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  infreqyencT 
of  bilateral  involvenient  as  observed  at  the  operating  tal>le,  lifujn  iht 
basis  of  the  clinical  evidence  alone  renal  tuberculosis  is  bilateral  h  «o* 
over  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  Israel  found  over  90  per  cent,  iinilat*fi4 
as  did  Facklan.  Kiimmel  report^  88  per  cent,  unilateral  aod  Kroo* 
lein,  92  per  cent,  Uovsing  reported  a  unilateral  infection  in  t\^f^ 
of  350  cfises.  These  results  strongly  suggest  an  involvement  limitw 
to  a  single  kidney  in  cases  of  initial 'renal  tuberculosis.  The  n^^^l 
of  an  early  recognition  of  the  condition  is  thus  apparent,  m  well  a* 
the  wisdom  of  more  prompt  recourse  to  surgical  interference.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  such  evidence  is  entirely  of  a  fli^''*' 
nature,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  condition  is  bilateral  much  oftener  tto 
IS  indicated  by  the  general  symptomatology^  or  the  results  of  c\m^ 
examination*  In  view  of  the  histologic  studies  of  Walsh  as  to  tbe 
frequency  of  tuliercle  deposit  in  the  kidneys  of  consumptive^,  ii  •* 
apparent  that  the  dtagnostie  evidences  of  tuberculous  infectiiJJi  ^ 
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often  absent.  The  clinical  data  alone  might  seem  to  establish  merely 
a  unilateral  involvement.  An  assumption  as  to  the  non-limitation  of 
the  disease  to  a  single  kidney  must  not  be  construed,  however,  as  an 
argument  against  the  rationale  of  radical  surgical  measures  directed 
to  the  seat  of  the  recognized  involvement. 

Pathology. — ^The  primary  pathologic  condition  is  the  deposit  of 
numerous  tubercles  in  the  kidney.  These  are  at  first  discrete,  but 
subsequently  exhibit  a  rapid  coalescence.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
the  tubercles  are  found  chiefly  in  the  cortex,  and  occur  merely  as  a  part 
of  a  general  miliary  involvement  of  other  organs.  It  has  been  questioned 
if  the  miliary  nodules  of  the  kidney  proceed  to  genuine  caseation  before 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  evidence  from  numerous  pathologists 
is  to  the  effect  that  caseation  takes  place  extremely  early  in  these  cases, 
and  that  this  condition  is  frequently  observed  at  autopsy  among  patients 
succumbing  to  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  tuberculous  nodules  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney,  and 
especially  as  they  approach  the  surface,  in  contrast  to  the  tubercle 
deposit  in  the  medulla.  The  nodules  of  the  cortex  are  almost  uniformly 
of  small  size,  comparable  to  that  of  the  millet-seed,  but  may  sometimes 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  large  pea.  Hamilton  calls  attention  to  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  nodules  according  to  their  locality,  being 
wedge  shaped  upon  the  surface  of  the  cortex,  more  rounded  within  the 
cortical  substance,  and  fusiform  within  the  medulla.  He  asserts  that 
caseation  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  nodule  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
macroscopic  recognition.  In  the  non-miliary  form  small  tuberculous 
hodules  may  arise  from  within  a  tiny  blood-vessel  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, or  within  one  of  the  uriniferous  tubules.  In  the  former  instance 
the  infection  is  clearly  hematogenous  in  origin,  and  in  the  latter,  excre- 
tory. In  either  event,  whether  the  center  of  the  primary  focus  be 
situated  within  a  blood-vessel,  in  the  cortex,  or  within  a  urinferous 
tube,  extension  and  coalescence  of  adjacent  tubercles  rapidly  take  place. 
Caseation  and  softening  supervene,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney 
becomes  broken  down  into  cavities  filled  with  pus  and  d6bris.  As  a 
result  of  the  abscess  formation  and  necrosis,  the  entire  kidney  is  some- 
times transformed  into  a  single  pouch  of  broken-down  tissue,  or  there 
may  be  multiple  discrete  abscesses  with  well-defined  septa.  Nodules 
may  appear  upon  the  kidney  surface,  and  produce  an  infection  of  adja- 
cent structures.  The  process  may  extend  peripherally  through  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney  and  result  in  the  formation  of  perinephritic 
abscesses.  The  infection  may  travel  downward,  causing  a  tuberculous 
involvement  of  the  ureters  and  bladder.  The  walls  of  the  ureters  may 
become  thickened  throughout  the  entire  course,  and  ulcerations  develop 
upon  the  mucous  surface.  Stenosis  of  the  ureter  may  be  produced  by 
the  occlusive  effect  of  the  inflammatory  thickening,  in  conjunction 
with  the  presence  of  debris.  This  may  result  in  the  retention  of  urine 
and  dilatation  of  the  pelvis,  with  enlargement  of  the  kidney.  A  clinical 
fact  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  a  tuberculous  process 
in  one  kidney  is  the  development  of  non-tuberculous  irritative  and 
degenerative  changes  in  the  kidney  of  the  opposite  side.  I  have  recently 
seen  this  occurrence  in  two  conspicuous  cases,  in  both  of  which  the 
second  kidney  was  apparently  non-tuberculous,  but  exhibited  evidence 
of  nephritic  degeneration  to  such  an  extent  as  to  contraindicate,  in 
the  minds  of  surgeons,  a  nephrectomy  upon  the  tuberculous  kidney  of 
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the  other  side.     In  general,  however,  the  existence  of  an  irritattve* 
even  degenerative  conditinn  in  the  second  kidney  should  not  prechul 
the  prompt  performance  of  nephrectomy  upon  the  genuinely  tuben 
organ,  for  the  reason  tliat  excision  of  the  tul*ercuIous  focus  often  rentovi 
the  source  of  secondary  infection* 

Symptoms* — The  symptoms  of  renal  tulierculosis  are  usually  4 
insidious  onset,  entailing  in  many  cases  an  advaneetl  tuberrulosis 
process  before  recognition  of  the  condition.  Extensive  destnif^iiv^ 
change  limited  to  one  kidney  may  take  place  without  the  exhibiuon  f>f 
any  clinical  symptoms  whatsoever.  Tliis  is  more  likely  U)  i>e  tlie  case 
when  the  bladder  has  not  become  secondarily  affect^,  and  when  ibe 
tuberculous  process  does  not  involve  the  pelvds  or  renal  tubes  In 
case^  unattended  by  bladder  infection,  the  symptoms  of  the  ladnry 
involvement  may  be  altogether  absent  for  prolonged  perirKl^,  An 
occasional  complete  obliteration  of  one  ureter  may  prevent  a  recopitidC 
of  characteristic  changes  in  the  urine. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  remJ  tuberculosis  consist  of  incmu*d 
frequency  of  urination,  change  in  the  character  of  the  urine,  pain  antl 
tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  with  possibly  attacks  at  renal 
colic,  enlargement  of  kidney,  and  the  coexistence  of  slowly  progrefeivc 
constitutional  symptoms. 

FrequeMt  michtriiion  often  occurs,  long  before  the  recognition  of 
pus,  blood,  albumin,  renal  casts,  or  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  Bf 
earliest  clinical  feature  may  consist  of  simple  polyuria,  or  there  niayfje 
associated  symptoms  of  more  or  less  bladder  irritation.  The  desire 
to  urinate  recurs  at  short  intervals  during  the  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  is  often  attended  by  varying  degrees  of  pain  and  tenesmus* 

A  characteristic  change  in  the  appmrance  of  the  urine  i^  stuaetint® 
the  first  symptom  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  individual.  Tbeuru>f 
may  be  cloud}^  smoky%  or  distinctly  opaque,  somewliat  resemUiiig 
diluted  milk,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  color  is  apt  to  \n  rathff 
yellow.  The  cloudy  or  the  smoky  effect  is  produced  by  the  prespricet'f 
small  quantities  of  pus  or  blood  respectively.  A  mixed  infection 
occasionally  supervenes  ^  the  baciHuria  often  being  due  to  the  pre^nce 
of  the  staphylococcus  or  the  colon  bacillus,  I  have  under  obsenatioo 
at  the  present  time  an  exceedingly  interesting  case  of  colon  bat'illJis 
infection  which  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  clinical  appli- 
cation of  the  bacterial  vaccines.  Both  the  pus  and  blood  may  vwr}' 
greatly  in  amount,  in  some  instances  lx?ing  recognized  only  by  w^>^ 
SCO  pic  examination.  In  other  cases  there  is  imparted  a  distinct  t^hanEP 
to  the  gross  appearance  of  the  urine.  Hemorrhages  sometime- 
to  occlude  the  ui*eter  and  produce  intense  pain*  with  other  a^- 
symptoms  of  renal  colic.  In  some  cases  a  sudden  hematurii^  21':^  ' 
the  first  symptom  referable  to  the  condition.  The  microseopif  t'N  1 
nation  of  the  urine  etLsily  establishes  the  presence  or  absence  of  pytin 
hematuria,  or  bacilluria.  Considerable  difficulty  is  usually  encounK 
in  the  microscopic  search  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine*  but  exlM 
examinations  with  perfected  technic  will  demonstrate  their  pn 
in  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases.  The  smegma  bacillus  m*y  1* 
differentiated  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  as  explained  in  the  opening T    '^ 

Pain  may  be  so  slight  as  to  attract  little  attention,  and 
times  become  an  exceedingly  prominent  symptom.     Tbe  pain  mBr« 
sist  merely  of  discomfort  and  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  r^on,  or  it  r 
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extend  downward  in  the  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  latter 
event  it  is  usually  more  severe  and  is  often  accompanied  by  nausea  and 
vomiting.  These  symptoms,  in  connection  with  intense  lumbar  pain 
radiating  to  the  bladder,  are  characteristic  of  the  passage  of  blood, 
necrotic  tissue,  or  debris  through  the  ureter.  The  pain  in  this  locality 
does  not  always  partake  of  an  acute  nature,  but  may  appear  as  a  dull , 
grinding  ache  or  a  sense  of  ill-defined  soreness.  With  the  development 
of  perinephritic  abscesses  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  confined  to  the 
region  of  the  kidney  in  the  costovertebrsd  angle,  and  are  accompanied 
by  other  manifestations  suggestive  of  abscess  formation,  consisting  of 
temperature  elevations,  chills,  and  tumor  in  the  renal  region. 

In  coincident  vesical  involvement  the  symptoms  relate  to  frequent 
micturition,  tenesmus,  and  pain  emanating  from  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der and  referred  to  the  perineum.  These  are  aggravated  upon  exer- 
tion, particularly  walking,  riding,  or  jarring  of  the  body,  and  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  position.  Several 
of  my  patients  have  complained  that  the  pain  is  considerably  more 
intense  during  the  cold  weather  and  whenever  the  surface  of  'the  body 
has  become  chilled  to  any  extent. 

An  enlargement  of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  recognized  upon  palpa- 
tion, but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  Furthermore,  an  increased  size 
of  one  kidney,  in  the  presence  of  other  clinical  manifestations  of  renal 
tuberculosis,  does  not  always  afford  in  itself  positive  evidence  as  to  the 
organ  involved,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  the  condition  of  the  general 
health.  There  is  frequently  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  with  loss 
of  appetite  and  general  indisposition,  together  with  more  or  less  nervous 
disturbance  as  a  cumulative  result  of  the  continued  bladder  irritation. 
A  certain  peevishness  and  irritability  of  temperament  are  noted.  Sleep 
Lb  much  disturbed,  and  nutrition  suffers  to  a  moderate  extent.  Often 
tuberculous  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may  be  recognized  upon 
careful  examination. 

The  diagnosis  of  renal  tuberculosis  rests  upon  the  previous  history, 
the  exhibition  of  symptoms  just  described,  the  results  of  physical  exami- 
nation, the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine,  the  cystoscopic 
examination  of  the  bladder,  x-ray  differentiation,  the  segregation  of  urine 
or  catheterization  of  ureters,  and  an  investigation  of  the  excretory  capa- 
city. 

The  previous  history  is  of  value  in  yielding  possible  data  concerning 
antecedent  tuberculous  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Physical  examination  often  furnishes  positive  information  regarding 
tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lungs,  glands,  bones,  joints,  serous  mem- 
branes, epididymis,  or  prostate. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  too  much  dependence  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  symptoms  per  se,  as  other  conditions,  especially  stone 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  closely  simulate  the  clinical  picture 
of  renal  tuberculosis.  Again,  the  tuberculous  character  of  the  affection 
having  been  definitely  established  by  urinary  examination,  a  decision 
from  the  symptoms  sJone  as  to  which  kidney  is  diseased  is  not  always 
devoid  of  difficulty.  The  likelihood  of  confusion  relates  to  a  possible 
exaggeration  of  the  significance  of  pain  and  of  enlargement.  Kelly 
calls  attention  to  the  possibility  of  pain  upon  the  unaffected  side,  and 
Meyer  recites  a  case  in  point  coming  under  his  observation,  the  correct 
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selection  of  the  kidney  suitable  for  operation  being  made  upon  ihel 
of  the  cystoacopic  finttings,  although  complaint  was  constantly  mink  ni 
pain  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  the  same  way,  even  with  urinan  evi- 
dence of  renal  involvement,  a  non*tuberculous  kidney  conadefaMy 
hypertrophietl  may  become  very  miBleading. 

There  is  no  cie finite  relation  l>etween  a  demoTistraiion  0}  luberck 
bacilli  in  the  urine  and  a  genuine  renal  involvement,  as  it  has  betsa 
shown  that  barilli  may  be  found  in  the  urine  of  a  considerable  number 
of  advanced  pulmonary  invalids  without  actual  pathologic  evidence  of 
renal  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  they  find  their  way,  as  previously 
stated,  into  the  urinifcrous  tubules  from  the  glomendi  without  vbihie 
structural  change.  In  some  cases  tubercle  bacilli  are  elitninated  with 
the  urine  from  an  infected  bladder,  which  is  kno\^Ti  to  \>e  a  frequent 
seat  of  secondary  involvement.  In  case  of  a  previous  a^scending  ink- 
tion  from  the  prostate  to  the  bladder,  or  from  the  epichdymiai  to  the 
prostate,  the  bacdli  may  contaminate  the  flow  of  urine  de-spite  afjeemtof 
kidney  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  bacilli  may  lie  present  in  the  tmiie 
as  a  result  of  actual  tulDereuious  lesions  of  the  renal  tissues  without  ihe 
exhibition  of  clinical  symptoms.  Slight  tuberculous  processes  iu  the 
kidney  are  occasionally  subject  to  complete  fibrous  repair,  and  a,ve 
unattended  by  further  caseation  or  necrotic  change.  The  recogniUim 
of  bacilli,  therefore,  is  insufficient  to  afford  any  aceurate  ciil^rion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  renal  lUsease.  Tht 
bacilli  are  of  especial  import  in  connection  with  accompanying  fiymp* 
toms  and  other  methods  of  clinical  diagnosis.  It  is  essential  to  reco^niiic 
a  distinction  between  the  significance  of  the  lai>oratory  fintlingi  and  th*^ 
other  clinical  evidences  of  kidney  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  thf 
acceptance  of  an  immediate  surgical  aspect  of  the  condition  should  Dot 
be  based  alone  upon  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  urine. 

Occasionally!  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  advanced  tuberculoss 
of  this  organ  may  exist  without  an  early  microscopic  demonstrttlion  of 
the  bacilli.  Negative  examinations,  however,  are  less  frequenT  ttirui 
formerly,  on  account  of  the  more  careful  and  elaborate  teehnic  emplo.^^f^^ 
at  the  present  time.  Failure  to  discover  the  microorganisms  ujiontiriD- 
ary  examination  in  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis  may  often  1^  followed  Kv 
a  poi^itive  result  of  animal  inoculations.  The  centrifuged  seiiimcitt.  if 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  ca\ity  of  giunea-pigs,  is  almost  alwuy?!^'*" 
ceeded  by  the  development  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  w^hich  is  k\iti 
at  autopsy  after  the  lapse  of  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  cyt<jl«KJ'' 
findings  are  not  without  some  diagnostic  significance*  although  B  ^tuJy 
of  the  morphologic  character  of  the  cells  is  seldom  practised  by  th*^ 
clinician.  The  presence  of  mononuclear  cells,  of  course,  suggest*  ^ 
greater  possibility  of  finding  tul:>ercle  bacilli,  Colombino  hru*  no^ 
certain  important  changes  in  the  leukocytes,  occurring  exclusively  in 
tuberculous  infection  of  the  gen i to-urinary  passages.  The  mti^  ^ 
described  as  angular  and  irregular,  and  the  cells  are  elongated  ^^ 
grooved.     Sometimes  the  nuclei  are  entirely  detached. 

Cystoscoplc  examination  of  the  bladder  is  of  considerable  imp^rtanf^ 
on  account  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  inspecting  the  tireten*! ' ' 
for  noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  ulceration*  for  comparing  ^'i'- 
of  the  openings  upon  the  tw^o  sides,  and  observing  the  flow  nf  ['^^ 
urine  from  each  kidney.     Decided  hyperemia  in  the  immediate  ^'if^inifr 
of  one  orifice  is  strongly  suggestive  of  a  descenchng  tuberculcbi!?  f^f  *''* 
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kidney  of  the  corresponding  side.  Ulcerative  changes  at  this  point, 
with  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  ureter,  are  regarded  as  almost  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  condition.  Kelly  has  referred,  however,  to  an  instance 
of  erroneous  selection  of  a  kidney  for  removal,  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  ureteral  dilatation  upon  the  unaffected  side.  He  also  reports  a  rare 
case  of  primary  bladder  tuberculosis  in  which  one  orifice  was  much 
dilated  and  the  other  congested,  without  involvement  of  either  kidney, 
as  shown  when  first  one  and  then  the  other  was  opened  for  suspected 
renal  disease.  Cystoscopy  is  often  difficult  of  execution  because  of 
vesical  irritability  and  contraction,  but  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
even  in  unfavorable  cases,  by  the  injection  of  a  cocain  solution. 

The  use  of  the  x-ray  is  of  value  in  facilitating  diagnosis  largely  through 
the  process  of  exclusion.  By  this  means  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stone  may  be  determined  with  approximate  accuracy.  In  the  event 
of  enlargement,  detected  upon  palpation,  and  failure  to  demonstrate 
the  bacilli,  together  with  negative  x-ray  examination,  Be  van  assumes  the 
probable  condition  to  be  simple  hypernephroma. 

The  segregation  of  urine  and  ureteral  catheterization  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint.  Their  value  consists  in  part 
of  the  means  presented  by  either  method  to  differentiate  in  many  cases 
the  healthy  from  the  affected  kidney.  The  urine  from  each  side  may  be 
examined  with  reference  to  its  quantity,  gross  appearance,  presence 
of  pus,  blood,  bacilli,  or  other  microorganisms.  The  unilateral  existence 
of  non-tuberculous  irritative  or  degenerative  change  may  also  be  detected 
in  this  manner.  By  the  use  of  the  Harris  segregator  or  by  catheteriza- 
tion there  is  permitted  a  determination  of  the  excretory  capacity  of 
each  organ.  Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  employ- 
ment of  elaborate  methods  of  urinary  examination  after  catheterization, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  functional  power  of  each  kidney.  The  sup- 
posed need  of  such  investigation  is  the  necessity,  first,  of  unfailing 
accuracy  in  the  selection  of  the  diseased  kidney  for  operation,  and, 
secondly,  of  absolute  certainty  in  the  elimination  of  any  possible 
involvement  in  the  remaining  organ.  There  can  be  no  argument  as 
to  the  force  of  the  former,  but  the  recognition  of  the  diseased  kidney  is 
usually  clear  upon  the  strength  of  the  symptoms,  and  special  aids  to 
diagnosis  previously  enumerated.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  slight  tuberculous  change  or  an  irritative  condition  in  one 
kidney  is  sufficient  to  contraindicate  the  performance  of  a  nephrectomy 
upon  the  other  side.  A  dissenting  opinion  is  offered  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  such  generalizing  statements,  although  due  cognizance  is 
taken  as  to  the  wisdom  of  non-interference  with  a  badly  diseased  kidney 
in  the  face  of  decided  impairment  of  function  of  its  fellow.  The  recog- 
nition of  but  a  slight  involvement,  whether  tuberculous  or  otherwise, 
does  not  invariably  predicate  the  assumption  as  to  the  futility  of  sur- 
gical operation  upon  the  kidney  of  the  opposite  side.  The  removal  in 
iota  of  a  considerable  focus  of  tuberculous  and  sometimes  of  mixed  infec- 
tion ife  likely  to  be  followed  by  marked  improvement  in  the  other  kidney. 
A  similar  result  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  tuberculous  process 
involving  the  bladder  and  prostate  after  nephrectomy,  in  cases  of 
descending  infection,  or  after  castration,  in  cases  of  the  ascending  type. 
Freeman  has  referred  to  a  case  reported  by  Kiimmel  in  which  a  badly 
diseased  left  kidney  was  removed  in  spite  of  coexisting  tuberculosis  of 
the  organ  upon  the  opposite  side,  of  the  bladder,  of  both  testicles  and 
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both  seniinal  vesicles,  together  with  a  tuberculous  peri-urethral  ah 
Pill  immediate  and  protiounced  impmvement  ensued,  and  the  patiei 
was  enabled  to  return  to  his  %\'ork. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  more  or  leisS  in  vogue  for  the  <fele^ 
mi  nation  of  the  relative  excretorti  capacittf  of  eiich  kidney,  all  iuvolvii 
the  separate  examination  of  the  mine  after  eatheteri  nation  or  ^greg^ttio] 
The  most  simple  and  perhaps  the  most  aci' urate  metliad  is  the  t?onipan- 
mn  of  the  amounj,  of  urea  excreted  by  the  two  kidneys,  a  diminution 
in  the  elimination  of  the  normal  amount  of  urea  from  eiflier  kiilnef 
indicating,  of  course,  a  correspontUng  impairment  of  itsi  excretory  func^l 
tion. 

Another  method  is  known  as  the  phiorinn  test.  The  injection  of 
1^  grain  of  phlorizin  produces  almost  immetUately  an  active  teodeafy 
on  the  part  of  the  kidney  to  withdraw  sugar  from  the  blood,  remiltinc 
in  the  preswice  of  glucose  in  the  urine.  A  compari^son  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  urine  from  the  respective  kidneys  after  the  adminisT  - 
of  phlorizin,  affords  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  relative  ex* 
power-  A  normal  kidney  should  excrete  in  the  neigh  bo  rliood  of  1  K' 
cent.  A  marked  reduction  from  thiis  amount  upon  the  other  side  would 
indicate  a  consitlerable  impairment  of  function, 

Cryosmpii  consists  of  a  comparison  of  the   freering-points  of 
urine  from  the  two  kidneys.     The  test  as  sometimes  employed  iacltiJ 
a  determination  of  the  freezing-point  of  the  blood,  which  should  no 
mally  be  from  —0.56'^  C.  to  —0.58**  C-     The  freezing-point  of  any  fluid i^ 
known  to  vary  according  to  diflferences  in  its  specific  gravity.    Tbu 
the  freezing-point  is  lower  directly  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  oft 
specific  gravity.     Tlie  specific  gi'avity  of  the  urine,  though  eubject- 
eontinuaJ  variation,  nevertheless  affords  a  fair  estimate  as  lo  the  retfli 
tion  of  salts  in  the  circulation.     According  to  Morton,  the  practicK 
most  frequently  employed  in  making  the  cryoscopic  t^st  relates  to  1* 
comparison  of  the  freezing-points  of  the  urine  taken  from  the  right  aoJ 
left  kidneys  at  the  same  time.     He  believes,  first,  a  low  free^ing-poiat 
of  each  urine  to  indicate  a  normal  excretion;  secondly,  a  high  freeiipg" 
point  to  suggest  a  diminished  excretion  upon  each  side;  third,  a  hig 
freezing-point  upon  one  side  and  a  low  upon  the  other  to  demoii!itr«i' 
an  impaii'ed  and  a  normal  function  respectively.     The  limitatioDB  i 
deficiencies  of  this  method  for  general  application  are  at  once  apparent. 

The  prognosis  in  renal  tuberculosis  is,  of  course »  dependent  upon 
the  general  condition,  the  existence  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  other  prit^ 
of  the  body,  the  involvement  of  but  one  or  of  both  kidneys,  and  ibef"" 
degree  of  functional  capacity.    The  course  is  usually  slow  and  p*^ 
tracted. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  diaeaset 
general  health,  the  existence  of  tulierculous  processes  in  other  f»J^* 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  or  in  remote  portions  of  the  body.  an*l  1^^ 
development  of  complications,  as  amyloid  disease,  nephritis,  or  perineph- 
ritic  abscess.  The  latt-er,  in  all  ca.ses,  calls  for  immediate  surgical  itiicr- 
ference.  Free  incision  is  indicated  in  order  to  promote  evaruaiion  «t 
the  pus. 

The  rational  management  of  renal  tuberculosis  may  lie  regardt^J  •* 
climatic  and  hygienic,  surgical  and  palliative.  Sole  recourse  logew™ 
measures  of  treatment,  including  change  of  climate  and  judicious eJ*?" 
cise  m  the  open  air,  is  obWously  appropriate  but  to  very  early  ca^ 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  rarely  recognized  in 
its  incipiency,  and  after  the  disease  has  passed  this  period,  there 
exists  but  slight  justification  for  delay  in  resorting  to  radical  surgical 
operation.  Procrastination  at  this  time  is  met  with  the  unanswerable 
argument  that  there  is  practically  nothing  to  gain  by  delay,  and  immi- 
nent danger  of  descending  infection  to  the  bladder,  as  well  as  extension 
to  the  kidney  of  the  opposite  side,  as  shown  by  the  comparative  autopsy 
statistics  of  bilateral  affection.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  exceptional 
instances  satisfactory  results  are  secured  by  climatic  and  hygienic 
management,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  utilizing  these  measures  for  a 
time  in  cases  exhibiting  the  earliest  stage  of  infection.  It  is  recognized 
that  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  early  cases 


Fig.  126. — Posterior  view.     Skiagraph  showing  large  oval  tumor  of  left  kidney  of  tuberculous  ori- 
gin.    (For  description  of  case  see  p.  748.) 

appropriate  for  climatic  and  hygienic  management,  and  those  suited  for 
immediate  operation.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  it  is  in  precisely 
this  class  of  cases  that  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  operative  sur- 
gery upon  the  kidney  are  attained.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
ever, afford  a  justification  of  occasional  recourse  to  general  measures 
before  resorting  to  radical  operation :  the  earlier  recognition  of  the  dis- 
ease than  formerly;  the  means  afforded  for  securing  a  fairly  accurate 
determination  of  the  progress  through  frequent  urinary  examinations; 
the  excellent  results  not  infrequently  attained  by  hygienic  management 
in  incipient  cases;  the  great  importance  of  the  kidney  to  the  vital 
economy,  and,  finally,  the  knowledge  that  even  with  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  kidney  the  primary  focus  still  remains  in  the  body  and 
mav  constitute  the  source  of  future  infection. 
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cent.  The  reports  of  Ramsay,  Israel,  Krdnlein,  Kiimmel,  Rumbel, 
Bangs,  Facklan,  and  Garceau  demonstrate  more  successful  results, 
presumably  from  a  better  selection  of  cases  and  an  improved  technic. 
Garceau,  in  a  series  of  101  cases  quoted  from  various  sources,  finds 
the  mortality  to  be  17  per  cent.  Kelly  reports  57  cases  with  4  deaths, 
establishing  a  primary  mortality  of  7  per  cent. 

The  kidney  is  exposed  by  an  oblique  incision  extending  approxi- 
mately from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Upon  bringing  the 
kidney  outside  of  the  wound  the  vessels  are  ligated  with  strong  catgut. 
Considerable  difference  of  opinion  is  entertained  regarding  the  advis- 
ability of  removal  of  the  ureter  if  diseased.  This  procedure  is  recom- 
mended by  some  on  account  of  the  frequent  development  of  fistula 
and  lumbar  abscess,  w*ith  possible  danger  of  further  dissemination 
of  the  disease.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  ureter,  even  though 
partially  diseased,  should  be  retained  because  of  the  increased  danger 
and  extent  of  the  operation.  Tuberculous  sinuses  arising  from  this 
source  sometimes  disappear  after  a  few  months.  No  objection  is  made 
to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a  diseased  ureter,  and  cauterization  of  the 
distal  end  with  pure  phenol  when  unattended  by  special  difficulty  or  too 
great  prolongation  of  the  operation. 


CHAPTER   LXXII 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BLADDER 

This  condition,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  is  secondary  to 
tuberculous  change  in  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system.  It 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  either  ascending  or  descending  infection.  It 
is  probable  that  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  bladder  tuberculosis 
take  place  as  an  extension  from  a  primary  lesion  in  one  kidney.  Involve- 
ment of  the  bladder  may  occur  as  a  result  of  ascending  infection  from 
portions  of  the  genital  system,  in  accordance  with  Baumgarten's  law 
regarding  the  flow  of  the  secretions.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  the  original  source  of  infection  in  any  considerable  number  of 
cases  is  traceable  to  the  external  genitals.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
infection  in  all  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  is  usually  hemato- 
genous rather  than  exogenous  in  origin. 

Though  of  rare  occurrence,  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is 
sometimes  observed.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  previously  stated, 
that  the  term  primary^  as  applied  in  this  connection,  refers  simply  to 
the  genito-urinary  tract,  exclusive  of  infection  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Primary  vesical  tuberculosis  is  rather  more  common  among 
females  than  in  the  opposite  sex,  and,  according  to  Fournier,  is  occa- 
sionally due  to  infection  from  the  female  genitals.  The  pathologic 
changes  relate  essentially  to  the  formation  of  small  grayish  nodules, 
which  enlarge,  caseate,  assume  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  eventually 
ulcerate.  The  ulcerations  often  exhibit  an  irregular  contour  on  account 
of  the  coalescence  of  multiple  tubercle  deposits.  They  var>'  not  only 
in  their  lateral  distribution,  but  to  some  extent  as  well  in  depth. 
Though  superficial,  in  many  instances  involving  merely  the  mucosa  or 
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Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  bladder  tuberculosis  is  attended 
by  much  more  gratifying  results  than  in  former  years.  In  early  states 
the  management  of  the  vesical  affection  itself,  exclusive  of  the  surgical 
indications  relating  to  operation  upon  other  portions  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  should  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  rest. 
As  in  other  tuberculous  conditions,  the  utmost  importance  attaches  to 
the  establishment  of  the  best  possible  hygienic  environment.  Rest,  as 
a  rule,  is  more  imperative  than  in  any  other  tuberculous  infection, 
although  moderate  exercise  may  sometimes  be  permitted  if  carefully 
supervised.  The  patient,  in  the  event  of  suitable  weather  conditions, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  prolonged  periods,  but  the  fullest 
conception  of  the  principles  of  outdoor  living  is  capable  of  fulfilment 
only  in  regions  where  sunshine,  blue  skies,  and  an  invigorating  atmos- 
phere predominate.  % 

The  climatic  conditions  appropriate  to  the  successful  management 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  those  most  likely  to  influence  favorably 
the  course  of  tuberculous  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment  with  the  bacilli  emulsion,  or,  in  case  of  mixed  infection, 
with  other  bacterial  vaccines,  may  occasionally  be  attended  by  favor- 
able results. 

The  local  treatment  of  vesical  tuberculosis  as  generally  employed  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  injection  of  various  solutions  into  the  bladder 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  pain  and  discomfort.  In  the 
presence  of  a  very  acid  urine,  the  injection  of  mild  cleansing  solutions, 
as  boric  acid,  sometimes  exerts  temporarily  a  soothing  effect  upon  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane.  The  injection  of  iodoform  suspended  in 
olive  oil  has  been  more  or  less  employed,  with  varying  reports.  Agents 
directed  to  the  relief  of  the  bladder  symptoms  should  be  selected  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  acuteness  of  the  clinical  manifestations,  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  the  presence  or  absence  of  mixed  infection,  but 
primarily  to  the  stage  of  the  tuberculous  process.  Nodular  tuberculosis 
is  not  attended  by  secondary  infection,  and  scarcely  calls  for  local 
applications  of  any  kind.  Instrumentation  of  the  bladder  at  this  period 
should  be  absolutely  avoided,  as  the  topical  solutions  do  not  come  in 
actual  contact  with  the  local  tuberculous  process,  while  added  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  secondary  microorganisms  into 
the  bladder.  Unnecessary  irritation  is  often  induced,  and  the  course  of 
the  tuberculous  disease  thereby  hastened. 

Rest  and  attention  to  the  general  health  are  of  especial  importance 
at  this  time.  Diluents  should  be  administered,  and  excesses  of  all 
kinds  enjoined,  especially  indulgence  in  alcohol,  coffee,  or  highly  spiced 
food.  Urotropin  is  of  some  utility  in  case  of  an  alkaline  urine,  especially 
if  bacilluria  is  present,  although  this  rarely  precedes  ulceration  unless 
as  a  result  of  careless  catheterization.  If  the  urine  is  highly  acid,  alka- 
line diuretics  are  indicated,  to  which  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  may  be 
added  in  the  event  of  extreme  vesical  irritability.  After  the  ulcerative 
process  has  become  established  and  secondary  infection  has  supervened, 
considerable  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  intelligent  use  of  various 
strong  antiseptics.  Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  originally 
advocated  by  Guyon,  have  been  quite  extensively  employed.  Garceau 
recommends  the  early  instillation  of  a  solution  of  1  :  5000  into  the  blad- 
der in  case  of  vesical  tuberculosis  in  the  female.  With  increasing  tolera- 
tion for  the  drug  the  strength  is  increased  up  to  1  :  500.     If  the  pain 
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is  severe  an  injection  of  cocain  or  eucain  is  advised  as  a  preliminary 
procedure.  He  also  practises  the  application  of  solid  silver  nitrate  to 
the  diseased  surface  by  means  of  the  cystoscope,  with  the  patient  in  the 
knee-chest  position.  Etherization  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
initial  exploration  and  application.  Tuberculous  granulations  are 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  this  method,  and  the  process  of 
healing  decidedly  stimulated.  The  application  of  silver  nitrate  in  solu- 
tion to  the  tuberculous  bladder  of  males  has  been  attended  by  much 
less  favorable  results.  Rovsing,  of  Copenhagen,  has  obtained  remark- 
able results  by  the  injection  of  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  into  the 
bladder  subsequent  to  cocainization. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  vesical  tuberculosis  relates  to  the  curet- 
ment  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  excision  of  portions  of  the  bladder,  and 
cystotomy. 

Curetment  is  practised  through  a  large  cystoscope,  and  is  applicable 
only  to  large  active  granulations  covering  a  localized  area  of  ulceration. 
If  curetment  is  performed,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  cauterize  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  with  the  silver  nitrate.  The  operation  is  impracticable  in 
most  cases,  and  is  attended  by  the  disadvantage  of  possible  further 
dissemination  of  the  infection. 

Excision  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  or  even  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  has  been  practised  in  occasional  instances, 
but  the  proper  scope  of  its  application  is  very  limited.  An  important 
objection  to  its  more  general  use  is  the  fact  that  the  ulcerative  process 
involves  with  great  frequency  the  vicinity  of  the  ureters,  in  which  locality 
excision  is  rarely  permissible. 

Cystotomy  is  the  operation  of  choice  on  account  of  its  comparative 
safety,  and  the  immediate  relief  afforded  to  the  patient,  whose  sufferings 
have  been  well-nigh  intolerable.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  severe 
continuous  bladder  discomfort,  with  almost  incessant  efforts  toward 
urination.  The  torture  resulting  from  advanced  tuberculosis  of  the 
bladder  is  almost  instantly  relieved  by  the  opportunity  provided  for 
immediate  evacuation  of  the  urine. 

For  women  the  infrapubic  operation  is  recommended  by  some  sur- 
geons, the  vagina  being  regarded  the  natural  route  for  drainage.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  while  vaginal  cystotomy  has  obvious 
advantages,  a  decided  objection  to  its  employment  relates  to  the  fact 
that  operation  through  this  channel  is  especially  likely  to  invade  the 
area  of  active  tuberculous  ulceration,  and  open  up  fresh  avenues  of 
infection.  This  objection  does  not  obtain  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
suprapubic  operation.  In  1902  Dr.  C,  A.  Powers  reported  a  case  of 
suprapubic  drainage  for  advanced  tul)erculosis  of  the  bladder  upon  a 
patient  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Fisk,  who  subsequently  came  under  my  observation. 
As  the  case  is  somewhat  unique  in  view  of  the  excellent  result  attending 
the  operation,  extracts  of  Dr.  Powers'  report  are  appended.  The 
patient  was  a  man,  fifty  years  of  age;  his  wife  and  two  daughters  had 
died  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  one  son  was  the  subject  of  existing 
tuberculous  infection. 

"The  patient  is  of  rather  spare  physique,  who  appears  to  be  between 
sixty  and  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Examination  of  the  chest  negative. 
Vesical  discomfort  and  tenesmus  are  urgent.  He  urinates  every  half- 
hour,  both  day  and  night.  He  takes  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  mor- 
phin  daily.     His  bladder  capacity  at  this  time  is  about  one  ounce;  there 
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is  abotit  one-half  ounce  of  reisidual  uriae.  The  urine  is  pale,  neutraK  its 
^''ific  gra\aty  1014>  It  contains  bacteria,  bladder  epithelium,  mucus, 
^^  ^i>  little  pus.  Tutercle  bacilli  are  sought,  but  not  found-  Cocain 
63£4niination  for  stone  is  negative;  the  introduction  of  the  searcher 
*»H3es  slight  bleeding.  80  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  is  no  other  tuber- 
cuio^gl^iQji  in  the  geni to-urinary  tract." 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years  the  patient  again  came  under  obser* 
i'jition»  His  condition  hati  grown  propcreasively  worse.  There  was 
''^^^'Iced  spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  urination  was  performed 
eviftT^^r  ^^j^  minutes,  day  and  night;  hematuria  was  constant.  Four 
gra.ii-^j<  of  morphin  were  taken  daUy. 

**  He  was  examined  under  chloroform  December  26,  1896.  Bladder 
^*P«».city,  about  six  drams.  Cystoscopic  examination  revealed  an  irregu- 
lar vilcer,  threeKjuarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
P^t^-eriorly.  This  nicer  bled  very  ea^sily.  No  stone  was  found.  After 
longed  search  tul>ercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  urine.'* 
Permanent  suprapubic  drainage  was  performed.  The  bladder  was 
^^Hd  not  larger  than  an  English  walnut.  The  wall  was  j^eatly  thick- 
^^<i,  intensely  congestedj  and  studded  here  and  there  with  miliary 

**  There  was  an  irregular  ulcer  the  size  of  a  penny  at  the  neck  poste- 
J?^riy,  rather  more  on  the  left  side.  The  ulcer  was  ^ntly  curetted,  and 
'^^  base  cauterized  with  pure  phenol.  It  bled  pretty  freely.  The 
-l^der  was  drawn  up  and  its  edges  stitched  to  the  skin.  It  seemed  to 
*^^^mble  in  size  and  shape  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  orifices  of  the 
'*^*^ters  were  not  seen.  A  large  drainage-tube  was  placed  in  the  bladder, 
^^re  being  taken  that  its  end  shoidd  not  touch  the  posterior  wall,  and 
^he  bladder  was  tightly  sew^n  about  it.  The  outer  wound  was  partially 
closed. 

**The  patient  was  out  of  bed  on  the  tenth  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
^hree  w^eeks  w^as  wearing  a  permanent  tulie  and  urinary  receptacle.  At 
^haX  time  his  morphin  had  been  decreased  to  two  grains  daily.  A 
^onth  later  he  resumed  his  occupation,  that  of  traveling  auditor  for 
^  large  national  corporation.  During  the  two  or  three  months  imme- 
diately following  the  operation  there  was  occasionally  moderate  leak- 
^i^e  about  the  tube.  The  tube  itself  was  a  soft-rubl>er  catheter.  No.  30 
of  the  French  scale,  having  a  velvet  eye  at  the  end,  as  well  as  at  the  side. 
It  was  carefully  adjusted  and  held  well  in  place.  Twice  daily  the  patient 
l^moved  and  boiied  the  entire  apparatus  and  washed  out  his  bladder. 
His  relief  from  suffering  was  marked,  and  he  was  quite  comfortable. 
His  spirits  returned,  he  gained  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  was  able  to 
decrease  his  morphin  to  something  less  than  a  grain  daily. 

*'The  patient  continued  from  year  to  year  in  a  eomfortable  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  condition.  At  no  time  did  1  think  it  wise  to  rec- 
ommend remo%^aI  of  the  tute  and  closure  of  the  fistula-  I  saw  and 
examined  him  yearly,  as  once  a  year  his  business  brought  him  to  Denver 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  I  last  saw  him  in  the  summer  of  1901,  four  and 
one-half  years  after  operation.  At  that  time  he  was  in  better  weight 
and  general  health  than  in  many  years.  He  was  comfortable,  except 
for  the  nuisance  of  the  urinary  fistula." 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PROSTATE  AND  SEMINAL 

VESICXES 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PROSTATE 

Involvement  of  the  prostate  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  genito-urin- 
ary  tuberculosis,  and  is  undoubtedly  more  common  as  a  primary  infection 
than  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  case.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  conceive  of  its  primary  involvement  save  upon  an  assumption  of 
infection  by  way  of  the  blood-channels.  The  mere  fact  of  primary 
tuberculous  disease  in  the  prostate  constitutes  in  itself  no  evidence  upon 
which  to  construct  a  theory  of  exogenous  infection.  Some  observers 
have  been  prone  to  regard  the  primary  origin  of  the  disease  in  this 
organ  to  result  essentially  from  careless,  unclean  instrumentation  and 
eroded  mucous  surfaces.  This  appears  hardly  tenable,  first,  because 
of  the  comparative  infrequency  of  such  a  history  in  cases  of  primary 
prostatic  tuberculosis,  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  mechanic  obstacles 
offered  to  the  retention  and  colonization  of  bacilli  in  the  urethral  canal, 
by  the  forceful  washing  of  the  urinary  stream.  After,  however,  an  initial 
tuberculous  infection  of  other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  the 
anatomic  conditions  are  such  as  peculiarly  to  favor  a  secondary  involve- 
ment of  the  prostate.  Its  situation  at  the  intersection  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  systems  produces  an  increased  exposure  to  secondary  infec- 
tion. In  addition  a  tuberculous  prostatic  change  having  taken  place, 
its  location  renders  it  a  favorable  point  of  departure  of  further  tuber- 
culous dissemination.  It  thus  happens,  irrespective  of  the  primary 
focus,  that  this  gland  rarely  escapes  infection  in  case  of  urogenital 
tuberculosis.  It  is  more  or  less  immaterial,  therefore,  whether  the  dis- 
ease is  the  result  of  an  ascending  infection  from  the  epididymis,  or  of  a 
descending  involvement  from  the  kidney  or  bladder,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  prostate  may  be  the  receptacle  of  bacilli  from  either  source. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  its  secondary  involvement  occurs  with  fre- 
quency as  a  direct  result  of  bladder  tuberculosis.  As  between  these  two 
organs,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  extends  from  prostate  to  bladder 
much  oftener  than  from  bladder  to  prostate. 

The  symptoms  of  prostatic  tuberculosis  may  be  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  manifestations  of  vesical  disease.  In  such  an  event  the 
diagnosis  is  established  entirely  upon  the  results  of  physical  examination. 
In  other  cases,  in  addition  to  the  evidences  of  bladder  irritability  pre- 
viously described,  there  may  take  place  from  the  urethra  a  discharge 
of  mucus  or  pus,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  are  found.  There  is  some- 
times present  an  appreciable  tenderness  in  the  perineal  region,  with  a 
sense  of  dragging  weight.  Physical  examination  through  the  rectum 
discloses  the  existence  of  prostatic  enlargement  and  sometimes  of  hard, 
nodular  masses  of  varying  size,  which  often  break  down  and  form 
abscesses.  The  size  of  the  prostate  is  largely  a  relative  matter  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  the  diagnosis  upon  examination  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  prseence  of  the  small  nodular  lumps  which  are  sometimes  entirely 
unproductive  of  subjective  symptoms.  Catheterization,  however,  is 
usually  attended  by  considerable  pain. 
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The  treatment  of  this  condition  per  se  is  largely  climatic,  hygienic, 
and  symptomatic.  If  tuberculous  disease  exists  in*  other  parts  of  the 
genito-urinary  system,  the  general  principles  of  management  are 
based  essentially  upon  the  indications  presented  by  the  other  tubercu- 
lous processes.  In  other  words,  the  treatment  of  the  prostatic  affection 
is  often  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  infection  in  other  regions.  In  case 
of  primary  involvement  limited  to  the  prostate  the  general  management 
should  conform  to  the  hygienic  and  climatic  considerations  recom- 
mended for  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  and  bladder.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  change  of  surroundings  and  immediate  environment  may 
be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  A  prolonged  sea  voyage  is  often 
advocated  for  such  invalids,  provided  other  complications  do  not  exist. 
It  is  doubtful  if  injections  of  iodoform  in  olive  oil  possess  any  decided 
advantage,  though  sometimes  employed. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  prostate  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  tuberculous  infection  in  other  portions  of  both  the  genital 
and  urinary  systems,  the  limitations  and  deficiencies  of  surgical  inter- 
ference are  particularly  imfortunate.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  sur- 
gery of  the  prostate  should  be  delayed  until  the  indications  for  active 
interference  are  urgent  in  character.  This  presupposes  not  only  that 
other  measures  have  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results,  but  also  that 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  other  portions 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  The  propriety  of  excision  of  the  prostate 
in  case  of  primary  tuberculous  involvement  prior  to  further  bacillary 
dissemination  is  a  matter  for  judicial  surgical  consideration.  As  there 
is  but  little  technical  difficulty,  either  to  suprapubic  or  perineal  prostat- 
ectomy, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  same  rule  of  procedure 
as  regards  removal  is  not  applicable  to  the  prostate  as  to  the  kidney. 
It  would  even  appear  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  perform  nephrectomy 
upon  early  cases  of  primary  kidney  tuberculosis  tefore  extension  to  the 
other  kidney,  bladder,  and  genital  system,  the  removal  of  the  prostate 
would  have  still  wider  application  under  similar  conditions,  on  account 
of  the  diminished  relative  mortality  and  the  lessened  importance  of  the 
organ.  Excision  of  portions  of  the  prostate,  as  well  as  the  curetment  of 
tuberculous  ulcers  and  sinuses,  is  sometimes  employed. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  SEMINAL  VESICLES 

Tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vesicles  rarely  occurs  save  as  a  secondary 
extension  of  the  disease  from  other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract.  Instances  of  primary  involvement,  however,  have  been  reported 
in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  some- 
times of  the  epididymis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  bladder  or  ure- 
thral irritability.  There  is  usually  marked  excitability  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  not  uncommonly,  in  later  stages,  impotence  and  sterility. 
Cameron  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  clinical  significance  of 
the  frequent  emissions  of  blood-stained  semen  in  such  cases.  I  have 
occasionally  observed  this  symptom  among  pulmonary  invalids  with- 
out detecting  ph3r8ical  evidences  of  disease  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  detection,  by  rectal  examination,  of 
bard,  rounded  protuberances  in  the  region  of  the  enlarged  vesicle. 
Tuholske  suggests  the  possibility  of  confusing  this  condition  with 
the  shot-like  masses  characteristic  of  phleboliths.    He  indorses  the 
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removal  of  the  vesicle  in  primary  cases  in  accordance  with  Ziickeibfid 
openition,  which  eoasists  of  a  semilunar  i;icisioD  from  the  permeumttitb 
the  base  downward.  This  procedure  is  indorsed  by  many  stirgeoni^ 
In  the  event  of  coexisting  tuberculous  involveinent  of  the  testicle  an<l 
va8.  neeesi^itating  their  removal,  as  well  as  the  seminal  vesiclefit  a  I»pn* 
neal  incision,  following  the  removal  of  the  testicle  and  va^,  ovav  Ix 
made^  through  which  the  vesicle  may  be  pushed  from  the  rectum  ami 
subsequently  extirpated.  According  to  Cameron,  Roux  reiJona  twti 
such  cases.  Scraping  or  stripping  of  the  seminal  vesicle  is  soosetiiiiii 
practised,  but  its  propriety  relates  almost  entireiy  to  a  primaiy 
involvement.  Bandet  and  kenchrdjy  have  recently  reviewed  46(^sc9 
of  e X  t i  r p a t i o n  of  th e  se  minal  vesicl e  an d  v as.  They  regard  the  opemt  ioQ 
as  too  serious  to  jiLstify  its  performance  save  in  the  presence  of  urinan 
fistula  from  tuberculosis  of  the  vesicle,  continuous  enlar^ment  of 
the  vesicle  with  existence  of  added  tubercle  deposit  along  the  vas,  or 
rectal  obstruction. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  EPIDIDYMIS  AISfD  TESTES 

Tuberculous  disease  of  these  parts  originates,  as  a  rule,  m  the 
epididymis  and  thence  extends  to  the  botly  of  the  testes,  the  vas  defejen?. 
and  the  seminal  vesicles.  The  in  vol  vement  of  the  epididymis  is  iisvuilly 
primary,  tht)ugh  secondary"  infection  sometimes  takes  place*  Tbe 
circulation  is  the  almost  invariable  channel  of  infection,  but  it  jspos^itjle 
that  the  entrance  of  !>acilli  may  Ije  permitted  in  rare  instances  tbrougb 
the  urethra*  The  globus  major  is  the  part  first  involved  in  the  raajoritj 
of  cases.  Attention  has  Ijeen  called  to  factors  of  some  etiologic  imp*>f' 
tance,  t.  €.,  the  smaD  size  and  extreme  tortuosity  of  the  arteriestflii^ 
the  division  of  the  spermatic  into  two  branches  in  close  proximity  to 
the  epididymis.  Immediate  continuity  of  structure  explaiiii^  tJie 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  epididymis  to  the  t-csten,  altltoui^ 
a  tulierculous  involvement  of  the  body  of  the  t^st-es  rarely  ent^iies,  "it^il 
tubercle  deposit  in  the  epididymis  has  attained  extensive  pro|M>rti<>i* 
and  undergone  caseation.  The  disease  is  not  infrequent  among  yo^'t^? 
adults,  and  is  otjserved  more  commonly  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty.  It  sometimes  exists,  however,  in  very  early  life,  cases*  ha^'J 
ing  lieen  reported  even  in  infancy.  Several  ohfiervers  have  reroi 
ca^s  occurring  untler  one  year. 

The  initial    macroscopic    pathologic    change  is  the  formation 
one  or  more  hard  nodules  in  the  globus  major.     These*  increase  in' 
until    the  entire  epididymis   assumes  the   characteristics  of  a  b^Tii, 
nodular  growth.     The  mass  is  irregular,  knotty,  and  uniformly  ^^^ 
m  the  early  stages.     Following  the  period  of  deposit  and  inittid  hafdi'S*     , 
mg,  II  degenerative  process  super%-enes  in  spots,  and  some  of  (he  EO(iuy|J 
are  found  to  have  undergone  caseation  and  softening.     In  such  cuStf^ 
the   skin   speedily  becomes?  adherent  to  the  underlying  ti^ne^,  awn 
presents  a  peculiar  glistening  appearance  over  the  site  of  tlie  notli 
softening.     In  these  locations  changes  in  color  also  take  place. 
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color  may  be  more  or  less  purplish  from  the  local  hyperemia,  or  it 
may  assume  a  yellowish  appearance  from  the  abscess  formation  super- 
ficial to  the  surface,  with  impending  rupture  of  the  skin.  Perforation 
is  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  creamy,  yellowish  pus,  which  gradu- 
ally changes  to  a  thin,  cheesy  exudate.  These  tuberculous  sinuses  per-, 
sist,  as  a  rule,  indefinitely,  though  exhibiting  at  times  an  inclination 
toward  spontaneous  healing.  Tuberculous  involvement  of  the  vas  results 
in  a  thickening  throughout  its  course,  which  is  usually  more  pronounced 
at  its  extremities.  Hydrocele  is  often  present,  but  this  varies  according 
to  the  acuteness  of  onset,  upon  which  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
character  of  the  clinical  symptoms. 

In  most  cases  the  condition  is  of  slow,  insidious  development,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  early  nodular  enlargement  of  the  epididymis  entirely 
accidental.  As  the  tubercle  deposit  assumes  larger  dimensions,  with  the 
formation,  in  the  epididymis,  of  a  tumor  of  wooden  hardness,  a  frequent 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  condition  is  noted  in  the  absence  of 
pain.  There  often  are  no  subjective  symptoms  manifested  aside  from  the 
sense  of  weight.  In  these  chronic  cases  the  tuberculous  process  is  almost 
always  unilateral,  and  attended  by  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  hydrocele.  The  enlargement,  however,  may  progress 
with  considerable  rapidity  despite  the  absence  of  inflammatory  mani- 
festations. The  entire  organ  presents  the  characteristics  of  a  solid 
tumor,  uniformly  hard  in  consistency,  and  of  irregular  contour,  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  nodular  protuberances  upon  the  surface. 
When  caseation  and  softening,  however,  have  taken  place  in  localized 
areas,  palpation  may  di^lose  the  sharp,  crater-like,  overhanging  edges 
of  the  suppurating  nodule.  Examination  at  this  state  usually  reveals 
the  presence  of  tuberculous  infection  of  the  vas,  the  cord,  and  the 
seminal  vesicles.  Sinus  formation  is  also  a  very  important  characteristic 
of  tuberculous  involvement. 

An  acute  type  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  epididymis  is  sometimes 
observed,  which  may  or  may  not  follow  the  history  of  trauma.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  slight  injury  to  these  parts  may  so  lower  the 
resistance  of  the  tissues,  as  to  bring  into  immediate  activity  an  infection 
previously  latent,  precisely  as  has  been  described  with  reference  to 
the  bones  and  joints.  Even  in  the  absence  of  traumatism,  however, 
tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis  may  develop  with  acute  symptoms  and 
pursue  a  rapid  course.  In  this  event  pain  is  pronounced  and  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  sickening  sensation.  An  early  formation  of 
hydrocele  is  the  rule  in  such  cases,  which  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the 
massive  caseation  exhibited  in  the  more  chronic  type  of  the  disease. 
When  of  more  or  less  acute  invasion  and  rapid  development,  the  process 
is  especially  likely  to  extend  to  the  opposite  side.  In  such  cases  early 
abscess  formation  usually  occurs. 

Diagnosis. — An  essential  diagnostic  consideration  is  the  presence  of 
tuberculous  disease  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  and  especially  the 
location  of  demonstrable  lesions  in  some  part  of  the  genito-urinary 
system.  In  the  absence  of  discoverable  tuberculous  change  elsewhere 
important  diagnostic  data  relate  to  the  existence  of  a  solid  tumor 
originating  in  the  epidid>Tnis,  of  peculiar  hardness,  irregular  contour, 
possible  localissed  areas  of  fluctuation,  absence  of  pain,  with  indurated 
profuse  nodular  thickening  of  the  vas  and  cord.  In  doubtful  cases  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  specific  therapeutic  test  is  of  considerable  value. 
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Gonorrheal  epididymitis  may  usually  be  excluded  by  the  history 
and  absence  of  previous  discharge  or  pain.  The  localized  areas  of 
caseation  and  softening,  with  tendency  to  sinus  formation,  are  dis- 
tinguishing features  in  the  differentiation  from  sarcoma  or  syphilitic 
gumma.  The  latter  is  especially  prone  to  appear  in  the  testis,  while 
tubercle  deposit  usually  takes  place  in  the  epididymis,  before  the  testis. 

In  general  the  prognosis  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  health 
of  the  individual,  the  degree  of  implication  of  neighboring  structures, 
and  the  character  of  the  management.  Speaking  broadly,  the  prognosis 
should  not  be  considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  future  course  of 
the  tuberculous  organ,  but  also  as  regards  the  general  welfare  of  the 
patient.  Judged  by  this  latter  token  the  prognosis  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  surgical  treatment,  which  of  necessity 
is  contingent  upon  the  general  health.  If  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
on  account  of  advanced  and  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  local 
condition  assumes  but  little  importance,  and  may  be  ignored  altogether 
in  the  management  of  the  case  other  than  in  so  far  as  pertains  to  palli- 
ative non-operative  measures.  In  such  conditions  the  rational  surgical 
management  consists  merely  of  incision  and  drainage  of  infected  softened 
areas.  Local  cleanliness  must  be  secured  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  secondary  infection.  Several  cases  among  far-advanced  pul- 
monary invalids  under  my  observation  have  displayed  rather  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  general  condition  after  operation.  I  recall  one 
patient  whose  condition  was  regarded  as  extremely  desperate,  yet  sub- 
sequent incision  and  drainage  of  both  testicles  established  a  gain  of 
fifty  pounds  in  weight  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Good 
results  are  sometimes  obtained  by  iodoform  applications  and  injections. 
The  employment  of  various  injections,  however,  into  the  thickened 
tissues  prior  to  the  stage  of  softening  is  unworthy  of  commendation. 

Treatment. — The  consideration  of  paramount  importance  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  epididymis  and  testes  relates  to  the  expediency  of  castra- 
tion. This  alone  is  the  practical  issue  in  patients,  whose  general  health 
is  not  such  as  to  suggest  a  fatal  termination,  irrespective  of  the  local 
condition.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  many  writers  persist  in 
advocating  extirpation  of  the  organ  only  after  general  and  non-opera- 
tive measures  have  proved  of  no  avail.  No  more  culpable  error  can  be 
perpetrated  than  to  delaif  some  form  of  surgical  interference  in  young 
adults  with  unilateral  infection,  whose  pulmonary  involvement  is  of  such 
a  character  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  ultimate  arrest.  Physicians 
who  endeavor  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  attending  early  excision  are 
committing  the  patient  to  the  possibility  of  double  infection  and  of 
extension  to  other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  It  would  seem 
almost  unnecessary  to  argue  that  a  broken-down  testis  and  epididymis 
can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  that  the  immediate 
removal  in  toto  of  infected  tissue  is  indicated  upon  the  score  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  It  is  obvious  that  so  large  a  focus  of  tuberculous  infection 
as  a  caseated  testis  and  epididymis  must  constitute  a  distinct  menace  to 
the  life  of  the  patient.  A  reasonable  conclusion  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  ju.stification  for  the  long-continued  nursing  of 
the  affected  member.  Upon  the  other  hand,  its  prompt  extirpation  in 
appropriate  cases  provides  a  reasonable  assurance  of  protection  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system.  Through 
the  elimination  of  a  large  tuberculous  focus,  added  opportunities  are 
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o£fered  for  the  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  disease.  In  cases  suitable 
for  surgical  interference  it  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  successful 
issue  depends  upon  the  time  of  operation.  In  early  cases  with  the 
tuberculous  process  limited  to  the  epididymis  the  total  ablation  of 
the  testicle  is  seldom  necessary.  Under  such  circumstances  excision 
of  the  epididymis,  with  preservation  of  the  testicle,  is  the  operation  of 
choice.  If  the  vas  be  found  undiseased,  the  end  may  be  transplanted 
directly  into  the  body  of  the  testis.  In  this  event,  even  with  total 
removal  of  the  opposite  testis,  there  is  afforded  a  possible  preservation 
of  sexual  and  procreative  ability.  If,  however,  the  vas  is  found  to 
have  been  invaded  with  tuberculous  deposit,  it  should  be  resected  and 
tied  as  high  up  as  possible,  leaving  the  testis  by  itself  in  the  tunical  sac. 
This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  body  of  the  testis  presents  no 
macroscopic  appearance  of  tuberculous  disease.  The  practice  of  total 
extirpation  of  the  epididymis  and  testis  by  reason  of  a  known  involve- 
ment of  the  former  and  a  presumptive  invasion  of  the  latter  is  subject 
to  severe  condemnation.  A  sweeping  ablation  of  the  testis  and  epi- 
didymis is  far  less  preferable  to  the  careful  dissection  of  the  epididymis 
as  a  preliminarj'  procedure,  even  though  the  extirpation  of  the  testis 
is  later  demanded.  The  preceding  operation  is  admittedly  more  tedi- 
ous, and  the  period  of  anesthesia  considerably  longer,  but  the  interests 
of  the  patient  are  in  many  instances  better  conserved.  This  method  of 
procedure  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  early  involvement  of  the 
epididymis,  and  relates  with  special  emphusis  to  instances  of  bilateral 
disease.  It  often  happens  that  while  the  indications  may  point  impera- 
tively toward  the  total  extirpation  of  the  epididymis  and  testis  upon 
one  side,  the  conditions  admit  of  at  least  the  preservation  of  the  testis 
upon  the  other.  Under  no  circumstances  should  double  castration  be 
performed  irrespective  of  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  pulmonary  disease. 
I  have  noted  several  instances  of  greatly  impaired  mentality  as  a 
result  of  this  operation.  Upon  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  excellent  results  possible  of  attainment  from 
the  sacrifice  of  the  tuberculous  mass  upon  one  side  and  the  retention 
of  the  other  testis,  despite  the  removal  of  the  epididymis  and  vas.  The 
unfortunate  results  of  epididymectomy  are  quite  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  deplorable  consequences  of  complete  castration.  The 
removal  of  the  epididymis  in  no  way  lessens  the  influence  of  the  inter- 
nal testicular  secretion  upon  the  general  health,  and  at  the  same  time 
does  not  detract  from  the  moral  effect  incident  to  the  preservation  of 
the  testis.  Examples  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  delay  in  surgical 
iaterference  are  numerous.  I  will  cite  briefly  one  or  two  illustrative 
cases. 

Case  I, — A  married  man,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  been  for  six 
years  the  subject  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  consulted  me  early  in 
1907.  Although  the  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  lungs 
was  not  complete,  there  was  exhibited,  nevertheless,  but  little  remaining 
pulmonary  involvement.  The  general  condition  was  excellent,  nutri- 
tion was  well  maintained,  and  there  was  entire  absence  of  cough, 
expectoration,  or  temperature  elevation.  Five  weeks  previously  a 
small  nodule  had  been  felt  in  the  epididymis,  which  rapidlj'  increased 
in  size.  This  was  attended  by  some  pain,  although  the  recumbent 
position  was  maintained.  The  condition  grew  progressively  worse 
until  a  hard,  irregular,  nodular  mass  was  formed,  nearly  the  size  of 
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CHAPTER  LXXV 

TUBEROJLOSIS  OF  THE  FALLOPIAN  TUBES^  UTERUS, 
AND  ADJACENT  STRUCTURES 

Tuberculous  involvement  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon. The  infection  of  the  tubes  is  often  primary,  but  may  take  place 
as  a  result  of  extension  from  a  neighboring  tuberculous  focus.  It  is 
probable,  as  stated  in  connection  with  the  general  etiology  of  tuberculo- 
sis of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  that  primary  involvement  of  the  tubes 
occurs  almost  as  frequently  as  of  the  epididymis,  and  perhaps  even 
more  often  than  of  the  prostate.  The  origin  of  the  tuberculous  proc- 
ess may  be  traced,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  an  infection  con- 
veyed by  the  circulation.  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  the  lym- 
phatics act  as  carriers  of  the  bacilli.  It  is  possible  that,  in  rare 
instances,  infection  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  coitus  with  a  tuber- 
culous invalid.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  this  manner  of 
baciUary  invasion  of  the  female  genital  tract  occurs  but  exception- 
aUy.  Admitting  such  possibility,  however,  it  still  remains  highly 
improbable  that  a  suitable  lodging-place  for  the  bacilli  is  afforded  in  the 
vagina,  on  account  of  the  natural  fortifications  of  this  region.  Pro- 
tection is  afforded,  first,  by  the  tough  squamous  epithelium,  the  non- 
eroded  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  profuseness  of  the 
mucous  secretions,  which  are  usuaJly  highly  acid  in  reaction.  Although 
tubercle  bacilli  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vagina,  a  genuine  tubercu- 
lous process  in  this  region  is  relatively  infrequent.  When  this  does 
exist,  it  occurs  almost  always  in  conjunction  with,  and  secondary  to, 
tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  or  of  both.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  an  almost  universal  fact  that  tuberculosis  of  the  female 
genital  system,  other  than  the  occasional  existence  of  lupus  of  the 
external  genitalia,  has  its  primary  origin  in  the  tubes.  From  such 
point  of  departure  secondary  deposits  may  take  place.  Hare  refers  to 
the  statistics  of  eight  European  pathologists  in  illustration  of  the  great 
frequency  of  tub^culosis  of  the  female  genital  tract.  Tuberculous 
involvement  of  the  genitals  was  found  at  autopsy  208  times  out  of 
8627  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  females.  According  to  Comet,  Kiwisch 
found  the  proportion  of  involvement  in  similar  cases  to  be  one  in  forty, 
and  Comil  in  one  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

Tuberculous  disease  of  these  parts  may  exist  at  any  time  of  life,  though 
it  is  more  frequent  at  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity.  Many  cases 
of  its  occurrence  have  been  reported,  however,  among  young  children. 
Gusserow  has  cited  a  case  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the  ovaries  and  uterus 
at  this  time  of  life,  without  implication  of  the  tubes.  Bender  has  collected 
a  record  of  48  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva,  exhibiting  ulcerative  and 
hypertrophic  lesions.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  influenced  in 
their  development  by  trauma.  From  the  statistical  observations  thus  far 
reported  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  lungs  are  diseased  in  at'least  one- 
hdf  of  the  cases  of  genitfd  tuberculosis,  and  some  other  portion  of  the 
urinary  system  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases. 

The  gross  pathologic  change  in  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
consists  of  a  thickened,  indurated  condition  of  the  wall.  This  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  collection  of  cheesy  pus,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
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ordinary  pyosalpiax.    The  abscess  formation  takes  place  almost  aliay? 
at  some  point  in  the  tube  more  or  less  remote  from  either  extremitx^ 
The  fimbriated  end  usually  becomes  thickened  and  adberenl  tot  tie 
ovary  or  the  peritoneum,  producing  a  permanent  occlusion  of  the  bm^^iu 
Obliteration  of  the  canal  often  takes  place  also  at  its  proximd  eo.<ii , 
and  this  suffices  in  many  cas^  to  prevent  the  escape  of  infected  choogJf 
detritus  into  the  uterus.     The  intervening  portion  of  the  tube  is  usuaJJv 
somewhat  dilated,  and  in  some  cases  l>ecomes  the  seat  of  mUiiu^*  Dodul^**. 
In  the  event  of  uterine  infection,  the  tuberculous  process  comnior^r 
Ijegins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubal  orifices^  the  cervix  seldom  heLxai 
involved.    Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  has  been  I'egarded  in  the  pai^t    at  | 
a  ver\^  rare  condition,  but  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  more  frequent  ihMXi  I 
was  formerly  supposed.     The  process  makes  its  first  appearance    in 
the  endometrium,   which   becomes  infiltrated    with  tubercle  deposit 
Caseation,  softening,  antl  coalescence  of  these  lesions  produce  an  ^lc€^ 
ative  endometritis  in  the  discharge  of  w^hich  tubercle  bacilli  are  mine- 
times  found.    The  disease  may  ext-end  from  the  distal  end  of  the  tul* 
to  the  ovary  or  peritoneum.     The  former  may  become  studded  wtHj 
tuberculous  nodules  or  break  down  into  an  abscess  canity*     E\idence? 
of  localized  peritonitis  sometimes  follow  the  invasion  of  the  serooi^  meDi* 
brane  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fimbriated  end  of  thetulte. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tube  in  some  cases  do  not 
from  tho-sc  of  ordinary  catarrhal  salpingitis,  but  there  may  be  in 
instances   characteristic   evidences   of   pyosalpinx.     The   conditi  ^  ^ 
usually  Ijilaterat.     Upon  palpation  alone  it  is  difficult  to  differeniii"' 
tuberculosis  of  the  tube  from  other  pathologic  conditions  prodming 
tumor  in  this  region. 

The  symptoms  of  tulierculosis  of  the  uterus  are  not  especiallY  di^ 
similar  to  those  of  non-tuberculous  endometritis.  There  nmy  ^^ 
temperature  elevation  and  evidence  of  moderate  septic  infection,  wiili- 
u^oall)'.  temlernes^  and  some  enlargement.  The  character  nf  thf 
involvement  is  suggested  by  the  recognition  of  tubercul<ms  dii*t'Ase 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  confirmed  by  the  detection  of  tuticHp 
bacilli  in  the  uterine  discharge.  In  the  event  of  a  negative  histi>o  "^ 
tuberculosis  and  failui'e  to  discover  an  infection  in  other  regioas.  tii* 
nature  of  the  involvement  may  be  disclosed  by  the  presence  of  barilli 
in  the  discharge,  or  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  uterine  aiuctt^ 
removed  by  the  curet. 

In  the  absence  of  active  and  extensive  pulmonary  disea^,  ^1^ 
prognosis  depends  upon  the  early  recognition  of  the  condition  n' 
adoption  of  prompt  surgical  measures.     The  diagnosis  onceestabi  ^ 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  operative  interference  among  patienls'^^^ 
general  condition  does  not  contraindicate  surgical  aid. 

The  treatment  is  pumly  surgical,  and  consists  of  vaginal  hjiter^^ 
tomy,  with  I'emoval  of  tubes  and  ovarj'  if  infected. 

It  is  import  ant  J  even  in  woman,  to  ascertain  conclusively  in  reg^ 
to  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  tract  in  cases  of  piw^^ 
tuberculosis.  Kelly  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  rather  ^^^' 
prising  association  between  renal  tuberculosis  and  a  similar  in\*olvem<^| 
of  t he  tu Ifcs  and  u te ru s ,  The  t reat me n t  of  lesions  i n vol  vi u g  i  h e  ext^'f"^ 
genitals  is  that  of  free  and  wide  excision,  or  tentative  fecoujse  to  tub<^ 
culiu  injection. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin  and  Upper  Respiratory 

Tract 


CHAPTER  LXXVI 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  SKIN 

Genuine  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  cutaneous  tissue  is  rare 
among  phthisical  patients,  but  nevertheless  of  exceeding  interest. 
Tuberculous  lesions  of  the  skin  occur  among  individuals  otherwise 
healthy,  but  some  of  the  clinical  varieties  are  found  with  greater  fre- 
quency among  patients  suffering  from  tubercle  deposit  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Illustrative  of  this,  is  the  well-known  relation  of  the  ulcera- 
tive form  of  tuberculosis  cutis  to  infective  processes  in  the  nasal  cavities 
and  to  lesions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  The  uniform  proximity  of 
certain  types  of  tuberculous  skin  lesions  to  the  mucous  orifices,  viz., 
of  the  mouth,  nose,  vagina,  and  rectum,  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
an  infection  derived  from  these  respective  avenues,  despite  the  absence  of 
demonstrable  tuberculous  processes  in  parts  tributary  to  the  openings. 

Other  clinical  forms  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  suggest  a  source  of 
infection  from  without  the  body,  either  as  a  result  of  contagion  or 
accidental  inoculation.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  verrucous  type  of 
skin  infection,  the  verruca  necrogenica,  or  so-called  anatomic  wart,  the 
verruca  cutis,  believed  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  preceding,  and, 
lastly,  lujms  verrucosa. 

Still  other  varieties  owe  their  origin  to  contiguity  of  structure,  par- 
ticularly the  scrofuloderma,  which  results  by  extension  from  adjacent 
tuberculous  glands  or  an  underlying  infection. 

Finally,  the  local  condition  may  arise  from  a  dissemination  of  the 
infection  through  the  drcvlaiion,  the  integument  becoming  affected 
as  a  result  of  the  conveyance  of  bacilli  from  some  internal  focus.  It  is 
likely  that  certain  forms  of  lupus  originate  in  this  manner,  and  par- 
ticularly  the   tuberculosis  disseminata. 

Waiving  for  the  time  being  any  discussion  regarding  the  clinical 
aspects  of  these  types  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  role  of  the  skin  as  a  channel  for  tuberculous  infection.  This  is 
perhaps  of  greater  scientific  interest  than  the  local  manifestations  of 
the  tuberculous  condition.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  localized 
tuberculosis  of  the  integument  affords  no  evidence  in  favor  of  the  skin  as 
a  port  of  entry  for  the  initial  tuberculous  invasion.  Local  processes, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  attend  an  entrance  of  the  infection  through 
the  skin*  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  observers  that  whenever  the 
skin  constitutes  the  avenue  of  infection,  the  tuberculous  deposit  is 
confined  to  the  integument,  and  remains  a  distinctly  localized  process. 
This  is  unsupported  by  clinical  data,  although  in  many  instances  the 
advance  of  the  bacilli  is  arrested  by  the  proximal  lymphatic  glands. 
The  virulence  of  the  infection  following  inoculation  is  usually  slight. 
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Its  progress  in  the  lymphatic  channels  is  more  or  less  obstructed,  ioid 
the  evolution  of  tuberculous   lesions  of  the  skin  exeeedmgly  im. 
The  difficult  genesis  of  cutaneiius  tuberculosis  is  explained  bv  the 
unfavorable  character  of  the  soiL     The  thickeneil  epithelium,  especJaliy 
in   certain   localities,   offers  a   protective  barrier  against-  tubert-uliius 
infection,   even    though   exposure   be  excessive   and   long  coatiiiueii. 
Further,  the  teniperature  is  usually  insufficient  for  the  growth  of  bnrilli. 
even  in  the  event  of  direct  inoculation  into  the  subcutanefjus  ii^m- 
After  the  actuid  development  of  tuberculous  skin  le^sions  the  numbei 
of  bacilli  are  few  in  comparison  with  similar  processes  in  the  internal 
organs* 

In    1S9S   Baldwin   demonstrated   the  presence  of  living  tul)ert*l€ 
bacilli  uptm  the  hands  cjf  pulmonary  invalids*     He  poured  over  th* 
palmar  surface  of  the  fingers  from  5  to  10  c.c-  of  a  sterilised  1  percmtt 
solution  uf  NaCO,,  using  sterilized  plain  gla;ss  finger-bowls  as  fec^ptacto* 
The  wtishings  were  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs,  with  a  positive  result 
in  10  out  of  15  cases.     Tubercle  bacilli  were  also  found  in  the  iiiim> 
SCO  pie  examination  of  the  centrifuged  sediment  in  2  cases.    Somewh»t 
similar  results  had  been  obtained  by  Comet  in  the  previous  year.    In 
connection  with  these  experiments  it  is  int'ereating  to  consider  the 
much  greater  exposure  of  the  lips.     Important  considerations  are  ihB 
lessened  protection  arising  from  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  tiaino^ 
the  comnion  existence  of  fissures  upon  the  mucous  surface,  and  yet  tfte 
infrequency  tjf  local  lesions  among  a  class  of  pet>ple  compelleiLi  daily  t(* 
expectorate    enormous    numtei^   of    bacilli.     Even    in    this   locatioji 
resulting  lesions,  if  present,  are  almost  always  indolent* 

There  are  recorded  numerous  instances  of  the  Uniitation  of  the 
tuberculous  process  upon  the  hands  following  contamination  «itli 
infected  material  and  accidental  inoculation.  Even  after  introdiidion 
directly  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  infective  material  is  umdy 
discharged  by  suppuration,  or  the  resulting  tumor  disappears  hj 
resolution  without  chnical  evidences  of  further  infection.  The  resis- 
tance to  infection  by  the  skin  is  also  demonstrated  by  experimfflto 
upon  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  clinical  and  experimental  dat* 
upon  which  is  based  the  assumption  of  a  definite  localization  of  tb^ 
tuberculous  process,  either  upon  the  integument  or  at  most  in  the  pro^ 
mal  lymphatic  glands.     The  evidence  as  to  the  comparatively  iimociiows 
character  of  the  infection  relates^(l)  To  the  development  nf  1*^]^^^ 
upon  the  hands  of  individuals  after  exposure  by  contact  with  tui 
Ions   meat;    (2)  similar   processes  involving  the  skin   of  pjiths^l'- 
following  postmortem  examinations  of  human  and  animal  ?iitf^;'' 
(3)  instances  of  accidental  ]>enetration  of  the  bacilli  thRiugh  the  ^Ki'j 
of  those  thrown  into  close  association  with  consumptives,  or  accusttmif^i 
to  handle  infectious  sputum;  (4)  the  attempted  cutaneous  iru^ijl;''"'| 
of  animals  with  subcutaneous  or  intraperitoneal  injections  in  e<'i  i^ 
animals,    (5)  ineffective    inoculation    of   unfortunates   sufferm^  j'^"'^' 
malignant  non-operable  disease.     These  several  considerations  m^y  '"' 
briefly  discussed  seriatim. 

The  infection  of  the  hands  after  exposure  to  contact  with  tubCTful*>^* 
meat  is  always  a  strictly  localizeil  condition,  Lozzar,  in  1903.  ex!iii"i^^*^| 
a  numl>er  of  such  cases,  in  which  there  had  taken  place  no  cxtenAi^'O  ^■' 
the  tuberculous  process  beyond  the  point  of  infection,  although  tte 
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local  lesions  had  existed  for  many  years.  If  it  be  assumed  that  general 
dissemination  of  the  infection  takes  place  from  the  site  of  inoculation 
in  such  cases,  it  must  follow  that  butchers,  before  the  days  of  meat 
inspection,  would  have  shown  a  relatively  high  mortality  rate  from 
tuberculosis.  This  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  case.  Von 
Ruck  has  called  attention  to  the  observations  of  Heilburg,  who  reported 
an  average  of  618  butchers  in  Copenhagen  with  but  25  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  during  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Diuring  recent  years  numerous  instances  have  been  reported  of  an 
apparently  benign  local  infection  following  small  abrasions  of  the 
skin,  or  accidental  injury  during  autopsy  upon  man  and  animaJs.  A 
conspicuous  example  of  the  non-virulent  character  of  such  local  infec- 
tion is  found  in  the  experience  of  Laennec,  who  suffered  an  accidental 
inoculation  while  performing  an  autopsy,  and  survived  twenty  years, 
though  finally  dying  of  phthisis  attributed  by  some  to  the  original 
local  invasion.  Gerber's  case  is  also  of  interest.  Following  an  autopsy 
wound,  and  in  spite  of  immediate  disinfection,  a  "Leichen''  tubercle 
the  size  of  a  cherry  developed  at  the  site  of  the  injury,  and  persisted 
for  months.  Shortly  after  excision  of  the  nodule  the  axillary  glands 
became  involved,  and  when  extirpated  were  found  to  contain  tubercle 
bacilli  and  to  present  characteristic  tissue  changes.  There  were  no 
evidences  of  further  tuberculous  extension.. 

Many  isolated  cases  of  injury  during  autopsy  upon  consumptives 
could  be  cited  to  support  the  contention,  made  by  the  advocates  of  a 
limited  benign  tuberculous  process,  that  the  infection  is  either  confined 
to  the  site  of  inoculation  or  is  arrested  by  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands. 
Extension  by  means  of  the  lymphatics  is  more  frequent  m  case  of  the 
anatomic  wart  following  autopsy  upon  the  human  subject,  than  in 
association  with  the  local  lesions  upon  the  hands  of  those  exposed  to 
contact  with  tuberculous  meat,  viz.,  the  verruca  cutis  described  by 
Riehl  and  Paltauf . 

Accidental  inoculation  occasionally  results  from  autopsies  upon 
tuberculous  cows,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  this  occurrence 
without  secondary  extension  of  the  infection.  Ravenel  has  cited  four 
cases  of  local  tuberculous  change  following  a  skin  wound  upon  the  hands 
of  veterinarians  during  postmortem  examination.  In  no  instance  was 
there  an  extension  of  the  process  even  to  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands, 
although  the  growth  of  the  nodule  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  was  ver>' 
rapid  in  one  or  two  cases,  suggesting  a  decided  virulence  of  the  infection. 
In  the  first  case  reported  the  diagnosis  was  based  upon  the  clinical 
history  and  the  histologic  lesions,  bacilli  not  being  demonstrated  in  the 
sections.  In  the  second  case  the  local  lesion  developed  at  the  expiration 
of  three  weeks  aft«r  injury.  The  nodule  was  excised  two  months  after 
the  initial  skin  abrasion,  and  two  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneously,  with  positive  results.  In  the  third  case  the  local  process 
develope<l  at  the  expiration  of  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  accident.  The 
nodule  was  excised  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  tubercle  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  sections.  In  his  report  of  the  fourth  case  local  symptoms 
were  described  as  appearing  in  about  four  weeks,  with  a  well-developed 
nodule  within  six  weeks.  Two  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  portions 
of  the  nodule  developed  generalized  tuberculosis,  and  tubercle  bacilli 
were  found  upon  examination  of  other  portions  of  the  growth. 
Tscbeming  has  reported  a  case  of  accidental  injury  to  the  hands  of  a 
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veterinary  surgeon  occurring  at  autopsy.  The  process  was  essentially 
local,  though  attended  by  slight  extension  through  the  lymphatics. 
Ravenel  has  referred  to  the  experience  of  Mueller,  who  describes  two 
cases  of  injury  to  the  fingers  resulting  during  work  upon  tuberculous 
cattle.  In  each  case  the  synovial  sheath  of  a  tendon  was  opened. 
After  operation  there  was  found  a  distinct  tuberculous  deposit  upon 
the  wall  of  the  sheath,  and  upon  the  tendon  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  site  of  the  wound,  in  one  case  extending  not  over  a  distance  of 
10  centimeters,  and  in  the  other  merging  into  the  forearm.  Ravenel 
further  alludes  to  one  case  observed  by  de  Jong,  and  to  two  reported 
by  Joseph  and  Trautman,  in  all  of  which  the  tuberculous  lesion  resulted 
from  injury  received  while  at  work  upon  tuberculous  cows,  and  was 
confined  to  the  point  of  inoculation  in  each  instance.  A  similar  case 
is  reported  by  Braquehaye. 

Penetration  of  the  skin  of  individuals  by  tubercle  bacilli  of  human 
origin  is  not  uncommon  as  a  result  of  accidental  injury.  Numerous 
cases  of  such  inoculation  have  been  observed  among  nurses,  attendants, 
relatives,  and  domestics  thrown  into  close  association  with  pulmonary 
invalids  and  with  tuberculous  products.  According  to  Comet,  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Tscherning,  Merklen,  Lesser,  and  Hoist,  in  which 
the  wound  was  received  through  contact  with  a  broken  edge  of  a  cuspidor 
or  glass  sputum  cup,  the  local  process  being  followed  by  involvement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  time  a  case  which  presents 
features  of  unusual  interest.  The  patient  is  a  woman  of  forty-five 
years  who  has  been  employed  as  a  servant  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  a  large  and  well-known  institution  for  consumptives.  Throughout 
this  entire  period  her  work  has  consisted  of  the  very  frequent  handling 
of  cuspidors.  Some  three  years  ago  she  developed  an  advanced  tuber- 
culous tenosynovitis  or  compound  ganglion  at  the  front  of  the  right 
wrist.  This  extended  down  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  little  and 
index  fingers  nearly  to  the  tips.  A  physician  recently  opened  the 
swelling  at  the  middle  of  the  little  finger,  squeezing  out  the  so-called  rice- 
bodies.  From  day  to  day  more  or  less  of  these  were  expressed.  The 
little  finger  became  infected  through  the  wound,  and  the  infection 
spread  up  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  to  the  general  bursa  at  the  front  of 
the  wrist  and  thence  to  the  index  tendon.  In  view  of  the  acute  septic 
manifestations  which  supervened,  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  the 
little  finger,  to  excise  its  flexor  tendon,  and  to  lay  open  and  drain  the 
compound  ganglion  itself,  as  well  as  the  sheath  of  the  index  flexors. 
Diligent  attention  by  Dr.  Powers  saved  the  hand  proper. 

Instances  of  local  infection  are  reported  by  Cornet  to  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  a  bite  by  a  consumptive  (Vercher^,  Jeanselme, 
Leloir).  Other  cases  of  accidental  injury  of  various  kinds,  with  sub- 
sequent local  lesions,  are  recorded  among  attendants  upon  consumptives 
and  even  among  pulmonary  invalids  themselves.  Local  cutaneous 
tuberculosis  is  found  occasionally  among  laundresses  accustomed  to 
handle  the  linen  of  consumptives.  It  has  been  known  to  resxilt  from 
the  piercing  of  ears  and  the  wearing  of  infected  earrings.  Czemy  is 
authority  for  two  cases  resulting  from  skin-grafting.  Ulcerative 
tuberculous  lesions,  especially  of  the  face,  are  not  infrequently  traced 
to  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin  in  consumptives  or  others  exposed  to  an 
obvious  source  of  infection.     In  occasional  instances  the  same  is  true 
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of  the  external  genitals.  Under  such  circumstances  lupoid  changes 
have  supervened  at  the  site  of  unhealed  sores,  incised  or  punctured 
wounds,  and  almost  all  forms  of  excoriation  upon  the  skin,  including 
eczematous  and  vaccination  surfaces. 

Animal  experimentation  has  also  been  instructive  in  determining 
the  r61e  of  the  skin  as  a  port  of  entry  of  general  tuberculous  infection. 
Calves,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  guinea-pigs  were  made  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Chaveau,  Giinther,  Horner,  and  Bollinger  in  former 
years.  Laboratory  experiments  conducted  upon  animals  in  the  eflfort 
to  produce  a  cutaneous  inoculation  with  highly  virulent  human  bacilli 
were  frequently  unsuccessful.  In  like  manner  negative  results  have 
followed  similar  attempts  to  infect  these  animals  by  means  of  subcuta- 
neous or  intraperitoneal  inoculations,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
guinea-pig,  which  is  the  most  susceptible  of  the  entire  animal  species. 
Bollinger  was  unable  to  produce  infection  through  the  skin  of  the 
guinea-pig  in  a  series  of  six  experiments,  but  was  successful  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  the  control  animals.  Baumgarten,  in  1901, 
reported  work  done  in  his  institute  by  Gaiser  in  connection  with  experi- 
ments upon  calves  with  human  tubercle  bacilli.  It  was  found  that  after 
subcutaneous  injections  of  large  numbers  of  bacilli  from  pure  culture, 
the  point  of  inoculation  remained  almost  without  reaction,  and  when 
the  animals  were  killed,  several  months  later,  no  trace  of  tuberculous 
change  existed -in  any  part  of  the  body.  These  results  closely  con- 
formed to  those  obtained  by  Koch,  who  inoculated  young  cattle  with 
pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  taken  from  human  beings  without  dis- 
covering subsequent  symptoms  of  disease  or  the  slightest  evidence  at 
autopsy  of  pathologic  change.  A  somewhat  doubtful  result  of  inocula- 
tion experiment  was  reported  by  de  Schweinitz,  Dorset,  and  Schroeder. 
A  heifer  was  inoculated  with  a  portion  of  lung  and  intestine  from  a 
human  subject  dead  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  After  six  months  an 
autopsy  was  performed  and  a  small  abscess  found  at  the  point  of  injec- 
tion. Tuberculous  involvement  of  proximal  lymphatic  glands  was  dis- 
covered, and  indeterminate  growths  upon  the  pleura  and  diaphragm. 

The  rdation  of  human  to  bovine  tuberculosis  necessarily  involved 
in  these  and  other  experiments  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  hence 
further  reference  to  this  relationship  will  be  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

Previous  to  the  investigations  of  Koch  and  Baumgarten,  Rokitansky 
had  endeavored  in  vain  to  produce  an  infection  in  human  beings  suflfering 
from  incurable  disease.  Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  were  employed  in  these 
ineflfective  inoculations  because  they  had  been  found  highly  virulent 
for  rabbits,  and  were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  type  of  micro- 
organisms derived  from  human  tuberculosis.  After  a  dozen  trials 
without  resulting  infection  the  experiment  was  abandoned,  and  no 
attempts  of  a  similar  character,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
have  been  repeated. 

The  foregoing  considerations  comprise  a  portion  of  the  evidence 
which,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  the 
belief  in  a  cutaneous  infection  which  is  almost  invariably  localized  and 
benign.  Ravenel,  in  his  contention  for  the  intercommunicability  of 
bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  explains  the  innocuous  character  of 
the  lesions  produced  by  accidental  inoculation  with  bovine  tubercle 
bacilli,  by  assuming  an  equally  benign  local  process  resulting  from 
infection  with  human  bacilli.     This  again  introduces  the  question  of 
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tuberculosis  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  yet  who  succumbed  to  consump- 
tion at  the  end  of  one  and  one-half  years  after  the  injury.  Ravenel  has 
died  the  death  of  Mr<  Thomas  WaJley;  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  probable  instance  of  infection  received  during 
autopsy  upon  a  tuberculous  cow. 

The  exi>erjnients  upon  animals  by  Baumgarten  and  Koch,  which 

have  been  describe*!,  were  accompanied  by  similar  inoculation  of  calves, 

Bmnt,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats  with  the  use  of  bovine  bacilli.     In  the 

first  calf  infected  by  Baumgarten,  death  took  place  within  six  weeks 

*fom  general  miliar>^  tuberculosis  attended  with  great  emaciation  and 

f^yspnea.    The  investigations  of  Koch  with  bovine  bacilli  yieldeil  almost 

^d^ntieal  results.     Injections  of  tul)ercle  bacilli  taken  from  the  lungs  of 

^iittle  with  advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  made  subcutaneously. 

After  a  brief  period  there  developed  high  fever  and  progressive  emaeia- 

'j**Q-     Many  died  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  months.     At  autopsy, 

characteristic  changes  were  found  not  only  at  the  site  of  inoculation, 

f^^t  also  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  spleen,  omentum,  and  peri- 

Since  the  report  of  these  early  experiments  much  investigation  of 
("J  sii^^iiar  nature  has  been  conducted  by  European  and  American 
poBerv^ers.  It  has  been  pointed  out*  in  connection  with  the  relation 
1  *^\iman  and  bovine  tuberculosisj  that  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin 
l^y^ been  found  in  many  instances  to  be  virulently  infective  to  animals. 
I     is  apparent,  from  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  evidence  relating 

^^^  Cutaneous  infection  is  more  or  less  conflicting.  It  is  safe  to  assume, 
^Wever,  that  inoculation  with  tuberculous  material  is  much  more 
I  ^quent  than  commonly  supposed  and  likely  to  be  attended  by  serious 
r?^^ sequences*  It  is  probable  that  the  danger  of  infection  through  the 
^^^  is  greater  from  tuljercle  bacilli  of  human  origin  than  from  the 
ravine  variety-  The  role  of  the  skin  as  an  avenue  of  tuberculous 
*^^f Action  should  not  be  dismissed  fts  of  trifling  significance,  although 
^^i^  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  ca.se. 

The  rebition  of  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  skin  to  the  existence  of 
*^ifective  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body  is  of  considerable  impor- 
P^nce,  Among  my  own  patients  1  have  been  unable  to  procure  sufficient 
[^ata  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  among 
f^ortAumpHves  to  hazard  even  an  approximate  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
'J^Iy  experience  has  been  confined  to  the  oljservation  of  a  class  of  patients 
'^utnide  of  free  dispensaries  and  charitable  institutions  and,  therefore, 
Voiild  hardly  reflect  a  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  proportion  of  such 
^ascs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cutaiiet>us  lesions  are  more  common 
^mong  the  ignorant  and  uncleanly,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
Opportunity  for  infection.  Among  my  private  cases  of  pulmonary 
itnljerculosis,  however,  numbering  in  exce^ss  of  two  thousand,  I  recall 
'l>ut  two  instances  of  lupus,  one  appearing  upon  the  forehead  and  one 
Kiver  the  sternum,  and  a  single  ulcerative  tuberculous  process  upon  the 
female  genitals.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
regarding  the  frequency  of  pulmonary'  involvement  among  the  victims 
fjf  cutaneous  tuberculosis.  Bender  made  inquiry  in  159  cases  of  lupus, 
^  4md  found  existing  tuberculosis  elsewhere  in  77  cases,  and  a  history  of 
I  previous  involvement  in  22  others.  Fox,  in  a  class  of  96  hospital  Ciises 
,-of  his  own,  reported  33  instances  of  glandular  involvement.  Among 
144  cases  cited  by  Bloch,  114  exhibited  other  evidence  of  tuberculous 
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infection.   Sachs  reported  1 15  patients^  among  whom  only  15  failed  to 
present  a  history  of  hereditary  infection  or  of  active  tuberculous  diaea.^ 
(Stel wagon).     Of  66  cases  of  lupus  reported  by  the  same  observer,  ali 
of  whom  exhibited  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  in  other  regiotu, 
36  wewj  definitely  tuberculous  before  the  development  of  lupus.    Besnier 
records  8  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  a  total  of  38  fiuSeriug 
from  lupus,  and  Leloir,  98  out  of  a  total  of  312  (Comet).     A  lessened 
resistance  of  the  tissues  to  bacillary  invasion,  and  added  means  of  infec- 
tion either  from  without,  as  a  result  of  accidental  inoculation,  or  from 
contiguity  of  diseased  structures,  constitute  ample  explanation  of  the 
greater  prevalence  of  cutaneous  lesions  among  individuals  afflicted  with 
other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Variations  in  the  clinical  manifestations  and  in  the  character  of 
the  pathologic  change  in  the  several  forms  of  skin  tuberculosis  are 
believed  to  be  due  largely  to  essential  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
infective  agents.     Besnier,  Leloir,  and  Tavernier  regard  a  secondary 
infection  as  the  chief  etiologic  factor  in  the  development  of  tuberculous^ 
xdcersy  and  the  inoculation  of  tubercle  bacilli  alone  as  the  determining 
feature  in  the  production  of  the  verrucous  forms.    According  to  Stel- 
wagon,  they  differentiate,  in  the  various  phases  of  lupus,  l^tween  a 
neoplastic  and  a  suppurative  process,  the  former  being  ascribed  to  the 
irritative  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  latter  to  the  presence 
of  the  staphylococcus  aureus.     Wright  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  cases 
of  suppurative  lupus  are  associated  with  a  staphylococcic  infection, 
and  that  especially  aggravated  cases  of  lupus  exhibit  invariably  a 
streptococcic  infection. 

The  tuberculous  character  of  the  cutaneous  lesions  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  presence  of  the  bacilli,  their  growth  in  pure  culture, 
the  results  of  animal  experimentation,  and  the  tuberculin  test.  Such 
an  array  of  testimony  regarding  the  nature  of  the  condition  appears  for 
,  clinical  purposes  to  be  quite  sufficient,  despite  the  dictum  of  Virchow 
that  the  presence  of  a  true  pathologic  tubercle  is  the  sole  determining 
factor  in  genuine  tuberculosis.  He  discriminated  between  a  bacter- 
iologic  and  a  pathologic  tubercle,  the  latter  being  a  cellular  organization, 
developed  from  the  tissues  of  the  host,  though  stimulated  originally  by  the 
irritative  effect  of  tubercle  bacilli.  He  emphasized  the  essential  forma- 
tive or  productive  element  of  the  cells^  which  is  not  inherent  to  the 
bacilli  alone.  Judged  solely  by  this  token,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
structure  of  certain  forms  of  bacillary  skin  invasion,  viz.,  the  verrucous 
types,  lupus  vulgaris,  and  the  ulcerative  lesions,  with  tnie  tuljerculosis. 
The  anatomic  structure  of  scrofuloderma,  however,  is  closely  analogous 
to  that  of  tul)erculosi»  of  other  organs,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  being 
the  seat  of  small  round-cell  proliferation,  with  epithelioid  cells  and  occa- 
sionally pant-ceils.  As  dej^eneration  progresses  ulceration  finally  takes 
place  through  the  superficial  layers  of  epidermis.  On  account  of  the 
divergence  in  the  pathoIop:ic  and  histologic  structure  of  lupus  from  tuber- 
culous processes  elsewhere,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lesions  were 
produced  by  two  different  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  though  possessing 
the  same  morphologic  and  biologic  characteristics,  but  this  view  is  not 
entertained  to  any  extent  at  present.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
hypothesis  advanced  by  Smith  and  others  that  the  various  recognized 
differences  lietween  the  several  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  attribut- 
able in  part  to  a  change  in  the  host,  and  that  the  same  organism  ulti- 
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lately  undergoes  certain  modifications  through  Its  selective  adaptation 
&xid  environment.     The  histologic  features  of  lupus,  though  by  no  means 
identical  with  those  of  true  pathologic  tubercle,  yet  in  uomieetion  with 
the  presence  of  the  bacilli  are  sufficiently  similar  to  justify  its  inclusion 
LQ  the  same  general  categOIy^     As  fonipared  with  the  classic  tubercle  of 
Virchow,  there  are  a  less  number  of  epithelioid  cells  and  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  the  number  of  giant-ceUs.     According  to  Bo  wen,  there 
»re  an  increased  vascularity  and  a  greater  proliferation  of  connective 
tissue.     The  giant-cell  is  also  found  in  gummatous  deposits  and  other 
granulomata.     Degenerative  changes  take  place,  but  are  of  insidious 
onset  and  slow  development ^  owing  to  the  comparatively  smail  iiuml)er 
of  bacilli.     For  the  same  reason  connective-tissue  hyperplasia  is  per- 
mitted to  a  jq*eater  extent  than  in  true  pathologic  tubercle,  a  cicatrix 
oft-en  being  formed.,  sometimes  of  hypertrophic  variety.     In  the  ver- 
rucous  form    tlie  chief   distinctive  characteristic  of  the  neoplasm ♦  as 
opposed  to  the  papillary  variety  of  lupus,  is  the  location  of  the  growth 
in  the  upper  layers,  rather  than  in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the 
cerium. 

The  clinical  appearance,  diagnosis »  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  cutaneous  tul>erculosis  involve  considerations  of  so 
purely  technical  nature  as  to  preclude  the  propriety  of  their  introduc- 
tion in  a  work  devoted  to  pulmonary  tulierculosis-  As  a  possible  com- 
plication of  this  condition,  however,  a  brief  r^um^  of  the  more  impor- 
tant features  is  perhaps  permissible. 

Varieties- — -The  ordinary  vfrrucous  variet}i  has  l>een  described  h 
the  preceding  pages  as  possessing  a  tendency  to  extend  superficially/ 
often  invading  several  inches  upon  the  doi-sal  aspect  of  the  hand. 
The  spread  of  the  infection  may  be  such  as  to  involve  the  fingers  and 
entire  digital  folds,  sometimes  the  wrists,  but  rarely  the  palms.  The 
peripheral  extension  may  produce  a  coalescence  of  several  discrete 
patches,  with  a  resulting  irregular  outline.  The  Infected  region  presents 
the  appearance  of  wart-like  projections  arising  from  an  infiltrated 
reddened  or  purplish  area.  The  nodules  may  l>e  fairly  discrete,  or 
aggregateii  in  close  apposition  to  each  other.  Upon  the  summit  of  the 
papillaf}'  vegetation  very  small  pustules  are  sometimes  found.  The 
affection  is  of  slow  growth,  and  exhibits  a  decidedly  sluggish  course, 
there  being  almost  never  a  tendency  to  ulcerate.  It  may  last  indefi- 
nitely, or  disappear  without  obvious  reason. 

The  necrofienic  wari  is  a  single,  isolated  papillary  formation,  without 
tendency  to%vard  ulceration  or  extensive  peripheral  spread.  It  may 
t>ccur  upon  any  portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  han<b  though  observed 
more  commonly  in  the  region  nf  a  joint.  It  increases  in  size  very 
slowly^  sometimes  attaining  a  growth  of  over  one  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is.  in  fact,  considerably  in  excess  of  its  ordinarv"  proportions. 
The  appearance  is  that  of  an  irregular,  hard,  warty  excrescence,  which 
la  somewhat  flattened  and  reddene<L  hi  some  cases  a  slight  pus-for- 
tnation  is  present,  %ith  associated  small  pustular  crusts.  The  course  is 
^low,  and  the  duration  of  the  lesion  indefinite,  though  spontaneous 
healing  may  occasionally  take  place. 

The  tilccratire  form  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  relates  to  the  initial 
presence  of  tiny  miliary  tutjercles  and  their  subsequent  caseation, 
softening,  and  ulceration.  As  previously  stated,  this  variety  is  found 
in  proximity  to  the  mucous  orifices,  especially  the  mouth,  nose,  anus. 
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and  Dxtemal  genitals.     It  is  observed  almost  exclusively  among:  subject  ^ 
of  pulmoiiiiry  tuljerculosis,  and  is  direct i}'  occasioned  by  the  iafecta--«d 
mucous  discharge,  together  with  an  addeil  susceptibility  of  tis^^ue.^"^- 
Lesions  within  the  mucous  eliannels  are  usually  demonstrable,   Th^^e 
idcei-s,  i\s  a  rule,  are  superficia!  antl  irregular,  with  soft  edg?®.   TbsKe 
floor  is  rarely  smooth,  but  presents  slight  granulating  projectionsof  j^^^pI^ 
indolent  appearance,  with  scanty  secretion  and  dirty  reddish  color,   

The  disseminated  form  of  skin  tuberculosis  is  observed  too  mrei^^y 
to  warrant  more  than  passing  allusion.  This  condition  is  often  acute  ^^xi 
type,  and  <'onsists  of  the  eruption  of  diffused  lesions  of  &  multiforr:^«xi 
nature.  The  process  is  scattered  upon  almost  any  port  ion  of  the  bod  r»^* 
an 1 1  may  rese m ble  a  variety  of  c u taneou s  a ff e c t ions .  1 1  oc curs,  howiev^— s  ^'| 
in  conjunction  with  a  recognized  tul)ercukms  infection  in  other  reponi^^-    | 

The  scrofulotus  type  of  ulceration  occurs  particular!}^  in  connect ic^i=>i3 
with  contiguous  caseating  and  suppurating  lymphatic  glands.  Tifc::m« 
initial  involvement  of  the  skin  is  manifested  by  the  dull  re<l  and  glisteniK^  ^m^ 
appearance,  which  is  observed  over  the  site  of  the  enlarged  gland  &oe:zr^«i 
after  the  process  of  softening  has  been  established.  The  distead^^^?^ 
skin  soon  undergoes  one  or  more  minute  points  of  degeneration,  whi**::?^ 
become  the  openings  of  smaU  sinuses  connecting  with  the  jjifect^^" 
glands.  These  ulcerative  orifices  assume  larger  proportions  and  i^"*^ 
adjacent  skin  is  broken  down  throughout  an  increasing  area.  .^  ■* 
ulcer  is  formed  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  plum.  The  mo^t  ir.  ^^ 
quent  site  is  over  the  cervical  glands,  but  similar  lesions  may  appear 
portions  of  the  body  remot-e  from  and  irrespective  of  IjTnphatie  enlL  ,^^  ^ 
nieut.  The  ulcerative  process  displays  but  shght  tendency  to  progie^^ 
deeply,  but  may  exhibit  a  gradual  lateral  spread.  There  is  but  litt: 
in filtration  of  the  outlying  tissues.  The  edges  are  thin,  dully  retkiene-* 
and  sometimes  slightly  undermined,  the  contour  irregular,  and  the  t!«»^ 
superficial  without  marke<i  vegetating  granulations.  The  course  i^*"!*'^' 
and  disappointing.  This  variety  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  is  occasit*^ 
ally  observed  in  children  in  conjunction  with  other  tuberculous  |>ni**" 
esses.     (See  plate  1-1) 

Lupii^  vulgaris,  as  previously  stated,  consists  of  a  definite  struct 
formation  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  corium,  closely  analogous  lo 
of  true  pathologic  tuliercle.      In  addition  to  the  tuljercle   format  it  jb 
essential  characteristics  are  the  retrogressive  changes,  ulceration,  hca 
ing  with  cicatrization,  and  the  insidious  developmeiit  of  new  lesions  \> 
peripheral  extension.     The  early  manifestations  are  the  appearance  < 
111  :u  nil-  or  papules  of  a  dull  red  color*  followetl  by  the  formation  of 
patch  of  a  ^  1,^1  om  era  ted  nodular  tuliercles.    Degeneration  of  the  inhlt  r: 
portion.^  takes  place,  and  in  turn  is  succeeiied  by  a  shallow  ind^-i. 
ulceration.     A  slight  secretion  of  a  pundent  nature  is  usually  prct^u 
Crusts  appear  from  time  to  time  and  remain  for  a  variable  period  uid*'!' 
subject  to  active  treatment.     Healing  often  takes  place  with  the  Urr* 
mat  ion  of  sear  tissue.     New  areas  l^ecome  affected  either  along  the  lx>r* 
dei^s  of  the  infiltratefl  region,  or  even  at  the  site  of  the  cicatrix  pp^uitini  ^ 
from  the  initial  lesion.   The  patient  with  lupus  of  the  forehead  presentei^ 
I  the  history  of  a  rapid  appearance  of  new  foci  in  the  same  region.  daKpil 
complete  previous  healing  of  the  process.      Under  x-my  treat  men 
^cicatrization  was  again  induced-     The  location  of  the  lupus  in  thi^  fvr 
*nd  the  appearance  of  the  lesion  l:)efore  the  j^-ray  treatment  v. 
tuted,  is  shown  in  plate  14,  figure  1.    The  present  condition  is  ^  -^^ 


Fig.  2, 

Ip  1*— Lnpns  Tulgarifl  of  the  for^hend  af  ^veni]  Tearf*'  dtiroticm.     Note  irre^lar 
ribtaion,  nrxluJar  wppeftmnt^*  the  ^sfmllow  iik^emttj^ri,  iind  crustH. 

Ftg.  *L — Area  of  ricfttrizafiim  in  case  of  lupus  vulgariu  oC  the  forehead  after  heolitig 
^^ —  pjiie^.     Some  patient  an  preceding.     Note  fiynt  phikteih  di^CQlurmtioti. 
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plate  14,  figure  2,  from  a  recent  painting  after  cicatrization  had  become 
complete.  In  plate  15  is  shown  the  appearance  of  another  lupus,  involv- 
ing the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  of  many  years'  duration.  The 
nodular  character  of  the  lesions  in  this  case  was  especially  marked,  as 
was  the  tendency  to  bleed  upon  manipulation. 

The  face  is  the  usual  site  of  the  disease,  especially  the  region  of  the 
nose,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Variations  from  the  com- 
mon type  of  the  lesion  are  exemplified  in  the  hypertrophic,  sclerotic, 
papillomatous,  serpiginous,  and  edematous  forms,  the  nature  of  which  is 
characterized  by  their  respective  names.  Lupus  is  associated,  as  a  rule, 
with  no  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.  The  course  is  protracted 
sad  invariably  disappointing,  the  periods  of  improvement  idtemating 
with  those  of  comparatively  rapid  progression.  The  condition  may  be 
stationary  or  quiescent  for  prolonged  periods. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  more  important  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diagnosis 
of  the  various  forms  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis  attach  to  the  differentia- 
tion of  lupus  vulgaris  from  epithelioma  and  syphilis.  Epithelioma  is 
usually  a  disease  of  later  years,  and  is  not  associated  with  a  history  of 
tuberculosis  elsewhere.  The  ulceration  arises  from  a  sharply  localized 
spot,  the  previous  condition  being  that  of  an  apparently  benign  mole, 
wart,  or  incrustation.  The  destructive  change,  as  a  rule,  is  less  super- 
ficial, is  more  rapid,  attended  with  greater  loss  of  substance,  and  rarely 
manifests  any  tendency  toward  spontaneous  healing. 

Syphilis  is  more  difficult  of  accurate  differentiation,  especially  if  the 
lesion  appears  upon  the  face.  It  is  much  more  frequent  than  lupus,  and 
hence  more  likely,  in  case  of  reasonable  doubt,  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
^cutaneous  affection.  The  history  of  the  patient  is  of  considerable 
value,  but  not  of  paramount  importance.  An  emphatic  denial  of  early 
syphilis  is  not  entitled  to  absolute  credence.  A  negative  result  in  the 
effort  to  elicit  an  admission  of  a  previous  specific  manifestation  is  of 
more  consequence.  The  existence  or  history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  inconclusive,  inasmuch  as  syphilis,  Uke  lupus,  may  occasionally  occur 
in  conjimction  with  tuberculous  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
As  with  epithelioma,  syphilis  of  the  face,  except  initial  lesions,  is  more 
likely  to  appear  in  later  life  than  lupus.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  considerably  more  rapid  in  syphilis  than  in  lupus,  the  ulcerations  are 
usually  deeper,  and  attended  by  a  more  profuse  secretion.  Stelwagon 
calls  attention  to  the  darker,  more  coppery-red  color  of  the  syphilitic 
lesions  in  contrast  to  the  brownish  yellow  or  red  of  lupus.  The  con- 
figuration of  the  cutaneous  affection  is  also  more  irregular  and  eccentric 
in  syphilis.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  infected 
area,  the  results  of  microscopic  examination  of  the  secretion  and  of 
animal  inoculation  in  lupus  are  more  or  less  untrustworthy.  Tuberculin 
injections  and  the  ophthalmotuberculin  test  are  of  undoubted  value, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  in  obscure  cases,  especially  after  failure  to 
secure  improvement  from  antisyphilitic  medication.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  a  positive  reaction  from  tuberculin  injections  may 
occasionally  take  place  in  cases  of  pure  syphilitic  infection. 

The  prognosis  of  lupus  is  at  best  uncertain.  Much  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  general  condition  and  the  extent  of  tuberculous 
processes  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  personal  equation  is  also  a 
most  important  factor,  as  most  patients,  on  account  of  the  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  progress  and  the  frequent  renewed  exacerbations  fol- 
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lowing  an  apparent  recovery,  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  manage. 
Thus  the  individuality  of  the  patient  and  of  the  physician  assumes  a 
degree  of  inportance  m  the  character  of  ultimate  results.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  involved  area  is  not  too  extensive  before 
active  medical  interference  is  instituted,  fairly  satisfactory  progress 
toward  securing  cicatrization  may  be  maintained.  The  process  of 
recovery  is,  however,  tedious  to  a  degree,  and  demands  the  exercise  of 
great  patience,  perseverance,  and  intelligence,  qualities  not  always 
attributable  to  this  class  of  patients.  The  disease  is  commonly  regarded 
as  less  virulent  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

Treatment. — The  rational  management  of  lupus,  as  of  other  varieties 
of  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  involves  the  adoption  of  both  constitutional 
and  local  measures.  The  general  health  must  be  conserved  and  encour- 
aged in  all  instances.  Precisely  as  in  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  it  is 
the  individual  as  well  as  the  local  condition  that  appeals  to  the  medical 
attendant  for  advisory  and  supervisory  attention.  The  treatment  of 
the  general  condition  is  perhaps  no  less  important  than  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  includes  the  consideration  of  such  therapeutic  agents 
as  climatic  change,  hygienic  surroundings,  and  appropriate  medication. 
The  general  management  should  be  based  upon  the  same  principles  of 
nutrition,  sunshine,  and  outdoor  life  as  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  glands,  bones,  joints,  and  the  genito-urinary 
system.  Medicinal  therapeutics  comprise  the  administration  of  the 
various  tonic  and  constructive  remedies,  aids  to  digestion  and  prepara- 
tions directed  to  the  relief  of  special  disturbances.  In  addition,  definite 
benefit  may  sometimes  be  expected  from  the  employment  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  emulsion  in  carefully  adjusted  doses.  In  ulcerative  forms  due 
to  the  presence  of  staphylococcic  infection  a  homologous  vaccine  made 
from  a  pure  staphylococcic  culture  should  offer  satisfying  results  in 
occasional  instances.  In  former  years,  under  the  use  of  the  old  tuber- 
culin of  Koch,  rapid  healing  was  induced  in  many  cases,  but  the  relapses 
were  frequent  and  sudden,  and  the  method  was  gradually  abandoned. 

The  local  management  embraces  the  use  of  topical  applications  of 
a  soothing  or  destructive  nature,  the  x-ray  or  the  concentrated  light  of 
Finsen,  and  operative  measures.  The  number  of  local  applications 
recommended  by  various  dermatologists  under  the  several  conditions 
presented  is  almost  infinite.  Their  enumeration,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  technic  of  the  operative  methods,  belong  strictly  within  the 
domain  of  dermatology  or  general  surgery.  The  procedure  usually 
adopted  is  that  of  curetment  and  scarification.  Excellent  results  have 
been  reported  to  attend  the  use  of  the  Finsen  light.  The  x-rays  are  of 
undoubted  benefit  in  many  cases. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LARYNX 

This  condition  is  undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  complication  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Statistical  observations  as  to  the  proportion 
of  cases  of  laryngeal  involvement  among  consumptives  are  more  or 


LiijiiiH  viil^m  involving  the  anterinr  surfnoc  of  the  che«t,  af  nmny  jM*rs'  durtilicmi 
tri  II  Wfinmn  *iixty-tive  vmrB  iil'  stire.  Nnle  e!*jicn.n:illy  the  murkeil  proliim.^mnt'e  over  the 
•filler  of  iht*  stifmnnj,  the  cliarji  el  eristic  j!»nialler  mxluJes,  the  cnis+ti«j  blood-clnUi.  and 
■"tmii^nut  hen  ting. 
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less  divergent.  Bosworth,  from  an  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  collated 
cases,  concludes  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  exists  in  about  one-third 
of  all  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  He  believes,  however,  that  from 
a  clinical  standpoint,  the*  number  exhibiting  subjective  symptoms  do 
not  exceed  13  per  cent.,  as  previously  stated  by  Willigk.  According 
to  Thompson,  the  pathologic  statistics  from  the  Brompton  Consumption 
Hospital  demonstrated  an  actual  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  larynx 
in  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption  coming  to  autopsy.  Cornet 
has  referred  to  the  statistics  of  several  observers,  who  reported  as  follows: 
Kruse,  16.6  per  cent,  out  of  742  cases  of  consumption;  Gaul,  25.7  per 
cent,  out  of  424  cases;  Eichhorst,  28.1  per  cent,  out  of  462  autopsies; 
Heinze,  30.6  per  cent,  out  of  1236  autopsies;  de  Lamallerie,  44.2  per 
cent,  out  of  502  cases. 

In  connection  with  these  analyses  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to 
the  essentially  different  conditions  obtaining  in  the  computation  of 
statistics  based  upon  the  autopsy  findings,  and  those  founded  purely 
upon  clinical  observation.  In  the  former  the  patients  had  sucqumbed 
to  an  exhausting  disease  of  a  tuberculous  nature,  abundant  opportunity 
for  secondary  infection  having  been  provided  through  overwhelming 
exposure  and  absence  of  tissue  resistance.  In  the  other  cases  the 
clinical  evidence  relates  to  the  exhibition  of  subjective  and  objective 
signs  among  individuals  in  all  stages  of  pulmonary  disease,  in  many  of 
whom  the  process  is  undergoing  arrest.  Obviously,  there  is  afforded 
but  little  opportunity  for  comparison.  It  is  manifestly  improper  to 
state  that  because  approximately  one-third  of  all  tuberculous  subjects 
at  autopsy  exhibit  laryngeal  disease,  a  similar  ratio  must  exist  among 
pulmonary  invalids  as  a  class.  One  author  has  assumed  that  inasmuch 
as  50  per  cent,  of  the  autopsies  upon  pulmonary  invalids  at  the  Bromp- 
ton Hospital  in  London  showed  pathologic  changes  in  the  lar3mx, 
and  as  70,000  people  die  annually  in  England  from  consumption,  it 
must  follow  that  35,000  sufferers  from  laryngeal  tuberculosis  succumb 
•each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  less  than  75,000,  *'upon  the 
statistics  of  averages,"  who  are  at  present  afflicted  with  the  disease. 
Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the  sophistry  that  if  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  sSfects  nearly  one-half  of  all  consumptives,  and  if  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  comprises  one-seventh  of  all  deaths,  then  about  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  population  must  suffer  from  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  clinical  manifestations  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis 
are  not  as  frequent  among  pulmonary  invalids  as  the  pathologic  findings 
at  autopsy  would  indicate.  Further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  laryngeal  involvement  may  in  some  cases  be  quite  devoid  of  clinical 
significance  and  remain  a  feature  entirely  svbordinate  to  the  pulmonary 
affection.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  however,  the  laryngeal 
disturbance  assumes  a  prominence  sufficient  to  overshadow  all  other 
considerations.  Among  pulmonary  invalids,  on  account  of  the  coexis- 
tence of  a  considerable  variety  of  non-tuberculous  lar>'ngeal  lesions, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  there  may  arise  radically  differing  statisti- 
cal observations.  Schrdtter  reported  laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  6  and 
8  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  while  McKenzie 
recognized  its  existence  in  33  per  cent,  of  such  cases.  Chronic  catarrh 
of  the  laiynx,  though  of  frequent  occurrence  among  phthisical  patients, 
and  predisposing  more  or  less  to  the  development  of  a  local  tuberculous 
infection,  is  unworthy  of  inclusion  among  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis. 
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Etiology, — ^Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  may  be  primary  or  secundujr^S 
but,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  its  secondary  character  k  ^um\>- 
lishetl.     Miiny  clinicians  have  been  led  to  question  the  existence    ^ 
a  primary  infection,  but  the  evidence  that  such  occasionally  takes  pl».^2e 
appeal's  incontrovertible. 

There  came  under  my  observation,  in  the  early  part  of  1907^       ^ 
young  man  who  arrived  in  Colorado  three  months  after  the  recognition*! 
of  a  tuberculous  infection.     There   was  very  pronounced  hoarsen^^^ 
and  slight  cough  with  ex}5eetoration,     A  loss  of  twenty  pounds       ixi 
weight  was  exhibited^  but  there  had  been  no  temperature  elevjiU*  ^  xm 
Upon  examination  there  was  a  conrplete  absence  of  the  physical  e'^w  i  - 
dences  of  pulmonar^^  infection,  but  the  sputum  was  found  to  eonie^^i^ 
innumerable  tubercle  bacilli  sis  well  as  the  microorganisms  of  mbc  ^liu*1 
infection.     Examination  showed  the  interior  of  the  lar>-nx  to  iw  pLm  x'- 
plish  red  with  irregular,  slightly  nodular  infiltration  of  Ixzith  vocal  Imn*^  X  ^^, 
The  subglottic  infiltration  was  covereii  with  hemorrhagic  sp<it^,  and  t^  Br»^e 
arytenoids  were  swollen  and  red.     The  infiltration  uptm  the  left  si  «r^^ 
was  more  marked  than  upon  the  right-     It  is  quite  unwarrantable      "^ 
assume  the  existence  of  a  primary  infection  simply  upon  the  ba-s^  ^  ^ 
of  a  negative  pliysical  examination  of  the  chest.     The  poesihility      «^^ 
failure  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  small  tuberculous  focus  in  the  lur^^^ 
should  be  fully  recognized.     In  connection,  however,  with  the  abser**^^^^ 

t  of  other  clinical  evidences  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  in  view  of  t-  B^^ 

Fpositive  conclusions  derived  by  several  pathologists  with  refereuce  ^^ 
the  possibility  of  primary  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  it  is  Fea^onablt,  ^^ 
this  case,  to  question  a  pulmonary  infection  prior  to  the  detection  "^^ 
physical  signs  or  the  development  of  laryngeal  lesions. 

In  general  authentic  evidence  of  primary  laryngeal  tuberculosis  c- 
be  obtained  only  through  rect.>urse  to  the  postmortem  findings.    Miis^c^ 
reported  several  cases  of  primary  laryngeal  tuberculosis  without  t^      ^ 
discovery  of  pulmonary  lesions  at  autopsy.     Orth  has  ret^orded  a  singg^^^^ 
instance  of  similar  character*     Demme  luis  described  a  case  of  larrnpi^'^^^ 
tuberculosis  in  a  child  four  and  one-half  years  old,  who  died  of  tut>€^^*^^ 
culous  meningitis,  and  in  whom  the  pulmonary  tissues  were  un affect e-*-?^^  V^ 
Numerous    cases    have    been    record e<l    by   obser\*ers   illustrating  \M  ^  t^ 
greatly    delayed    pulmonary    involvement    following    an    apparent[  ^'^j\^ 
primary  laryngeal  infection.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  detect  eventual  '"*^^\iil 

jthe  characteristic  signs  of  pulmonary"  infection  among  individuals  i        '^ne 
whom  the  evidences  of  tuliercuUms  involvement  w^ere  at  first  rcuifin^^*'^.^, 
to  the  larynx.     The  clinical  recognition,  how*even  of  tuberculous  pr**^  ^    _^^, 
esses  in  the  lung  after  the  lapse  of  many  months  subsequent  to  '^^'^^.tiQ 
defined  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  does  not  in  itself  refute  the  assuniptioi^>* 
of  a  primary  infection  of  the  larynx.  m^ 

It  is  true  that,  in  general,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  either  aceof?***?  *^p^ 
panies  or  occurs  as  a  later  complication  of   pulmonary  consumj-f  ^"^tte 

The  infection  in  some  cases  is  probably  produced  as  a  result  i>f  __,  ^^f 

passage  and  retention  of  bacilli-laden  sputum.     The  peculiarities  t  j^        ^     i 

ran  atomic  construction  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  are  such  as  to  ^^'f*^  ^^i— rji 
esi>eciul  opportunity  for  the  lodgment  of  tiny  masses  of  sputum.    Tbrf    *v^^  ^ 
t^omplexity  of  structure  of  the  many  parts  of  the  lar>mx,  the  variety  c^     ^- 
affections,  the  fdinost  unceasing  movements  in  respiration,  Vi*calii:atior«* 

.coughinp;,    and   deglutition,    the  irregidar  disposition   of   the   imicaU-X^^^*^ 
lembrane  in  intralaryng^al   folds,   and    its  intimate  attachment  t:^ 


^_^^^ 
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underlying  tissues,  all  combine  to  favor  a  secondary  infection  in  a 
region  traversed  frequently  by  the  bacilli.  Not  only  are  unusual 
facilities  offered  for  the  hospitable  reception  of  bacilli,  but  the  local 
structures  are  subject  to  constant  irritation  by  reflex  excitability  and 
trauma.  Comet  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stagnating 
sputum  permitted  to  remain  in  various  portions  of  the  larynx  is  usually 
retained  in  close  proximity  to  a  joint,  and  in  such  position  that  with  the 
normal  movements  of  the  larynx  a  massage-like  motion  is  imparted. 

Infection  also  takes  place  occasionally  through  the  circulation. 
This  method  of  bacillary  transmission  to  the  larynx  occurs  largely  as 
a  local  instance  of  a  general  miliary  invasion.  The  process  is  usually 
more  or  less  acute  in  type,  and  is  attended  by  other  manifestations 
suggestive  of  the  systemic  involvement.  As  to  whether  or  not  local 
infection  may  result  through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  channels 
other  than  in  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  opinions  differ  widely.  Some 
assert  that  the  location  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  subepithelial 
tissue  and  the  scant  number  of  bacilli  toward  the  epithelial  surface  are 
a  priori  evidence  that  the  invasion  took  place  from  within.  This  basis 
of  reasoning,  however,  is  unsupported  by  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
many  observers,  who  have  demonstrated  the  passage  of  bacilli  through 
an  intact  mucous  membrane  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Further, 
irrespective  of  the  larynx,  the  infiltrative  process  is  known  to  be  more 
active  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  various  organs.  Therefore,  the 
universal  predilection  of  the  bacilli  for  the  subepithelial  portion,  even 
if  true,  would  afford  no  argument  against  direct  infection  through  the 
epithelial  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found,  moreover,  in  large  numbers,  upon  the  surface  of  laryngeal  ulcers. 
In  the  case  of  apparent  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  previously 
cited,  without  pulmonary  signs,  the  sputum  expelled  in  the  act  of 
clearing  the  throat  was  peppered  with  bacilli,  although  the  process 
in  the  larj^nx  remained  essentially  superficial. 

If  the  fact  of  hematogenous  infection  be  denied,  save  in  cases  of 
general  miliary  tuberculosis,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
development  of  laryngeal  involvement  prior  to  pulmonary  infection, 
save  upon  the  assumption  of  extension  from  a  concealed  focus  through 
the  lymphatics.  Such  method  of  development  involves  necessarily 
the  previous  existence  of  some  neighboring  tuberculous  focus,  which, 
if  incapable  of  demonstration  at  autopsy,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
inhalation  infection  in  some  cases  of  primary  laryngeal  involvement. 
The  testimony  thus  far  adduced  as  to  this  possibility  is  by  no  means 
convincing.  The  demonstration  of  tubercle  bacilli,  in  the  nostrils 
of  nurses  and  attendants  in  sanatoria,  as  well  as  in  the  tonsillar  crypts 
and  adenoid  growths  of  children,  would  afford  prima  facie  evidence  of 
their  entrance  into  the  larynx  of  mouth-breathers.  In  cases  of  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  a  consideration  in  favor  of  an  inhalation 
infection  is  the  fact,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  that  in  laryngeal 
invasion  occurring  as  a  local  manifestation  of  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, the  process  is  acute,  displaying  a  somewhat  uniform,  bilateral 
involvement,  with  the  tissues  more  or  less  edematous.  If  this  be  true 
in  the  event  of  hematogenous  infection  attending  a  general  systemic 
invasion,  it  may  be  questioned  why  it  should  not  also  be  the  case  if 
infection  occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  vascular  channels  without  a 
general  miliary  tuberculosis.     It  so  happens,  however,  that  cases  of 
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prijaary  larj^ngeal  tul^erculosis  do  not  exhibit  the  eharaet 
ance,  nor  manifest  the  typical  course,  obtaining  in  general  mi 
infection.     In  the  former  the  lesions  are  usually  unilateral  at  fir^,  o^ 
slow    development,    and    chronic    course*     The    assumption   appeal' 
tenable,  therefore,  that  in  cases  of  prinaanr^  involvement  the  souiTe  oi 
infection  is  not  invariably  attril^utable  to  the  circulation* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  observers  to  demonstrate^  io 
cases  of  secondary  laryngeal  involvement,  an  especial  preilile€ti«>n    to 
tuberculous  infection  uiwn  the  side  corresponding  to  the  puhnonittv 
disease*     This   has  failed   of  su Instantiation   in   almost   all  instane^^^ 
though  Sch rotter  claims,  out  of  114  autopsies,  to  hav*e  found  this  re^t^^- 
tion  in  74,     It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  phenomena  upon  the  liasi^   ^^ 
any  physiologic  data*     It  would  seem  that  a  rational  explanation  oC  » 
unilateral    disturbance   of  function   within   the  larynx  is  offeree)      l^y 
compression  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  as   a  result  of  pU^imr^^ 
thickening  or  enlarged  mediastinal  glands*     A   noteworthy  insta«^«^ 
of  the  latter  is   found   in   the  case  reported  upon    page  427*    It      i^ 
impossible,    however,   to   i^eoncile   in    this    manner    a    corresf>oniii^^^ 
unilateral  tubercle  deposit  in  the  larynx,     I  have  had  ocea^iion  n3»-^^> 
times  tt»  observ^e  an  active  lar3mgeal  tulierculosis  confined  to  the  si*-** 
opposUe  the  pulmonary  infection.     A  conspicuous  example  has  co»rx>^ 
under  observation  and  is  illustrated  by  the  drawing,  Fig*  121i*  whm<^-*J 
shows  the  iniiial  tubercle  deposit  to  have  involval  the  left  side      ^ 
the  epiglottis*     In  this  case  the  early  symptoms  refera}>le  to  a  tul^^^" 
culous  process  developed  with  hoarseness  m  1887.     For  several  ye^»J^ 
the   patient    remained    under  the   continuous   observation    of  exp^=^*^ 
laryngologists  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad*     On  account  of  t:- *  ^ 
badly  ulcerated  condition  of  the  left  side  of  the  epiglottis,  amputaim 
of  the  left  half  was  performed*     The  physical  evidences  of  pulnion^^-^^ 
involvement  were  confined  entirely  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  ri^^l^^ 

The  pathologic  condition  consists  of  superficial  ulceration,  iit  *'"V* 
tratioUp  dt^jier  ulceration,  and  tui>erculous  new-growths.     One  or        ^^ 
of  these  conditions  ma}'  be  present  in  the  same  larvnx.     In  the  major 
of  ca^es  infiltration  is  the  earliest  manifestation  of  patholoierie  chan 
The  most  freriuent  site  of  tuberculous  lesions  is  tiie  region  of  the  ar\__' 
noids  and  the  interar}'tenoid  commissure*     Lake  refiorted  this  jxinr"" 
of  the  larynx  affected  twice  as  often  as  the  vocal  cords,  and  about  tl 
times  as  often  as  the  epiglottis  and  ventricular  bands  ( Thorn peoo). 
striking  contrast  is  the  exi>enence  of  Gaub  w*ho  reports,  out  of  I 
cases,  an  involvement  of  the  arj^noids  in  less  than  two-thirds 
man}"  cases  as  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  in  but  little  more  than  une-hi 
the  number  affecting  the  epiglottis  (Cornet).     The  consensus  report 
many  laryngologists,  however*  indicates  the  prepcmderance  of  aryiem 
involvement,  and  the  comparative  in  frequency  of  epiglottidean  affect  i^> 
Levy  in  bHS9  repiirted,  out  of  144  recorded  cases,  lesions  of  the  epigloti 
in  but  41.     My  own  observation,  in  a  general  way,  concerning  the  l*ic 
tion  of  tuberculous  processes  in  the  larynx  among  pubnonnry  in^^tlic 
points  toward  an  apparent  predilection  of  the  infection  for  the  ' 
of  the  urvi;enoids.    In  Figs.   127  and   128  are  showix  drawings  i-n  ic     ^ 
Iar}^ngeLd  conditions  in  two  patients  recently  under  observation*     I  ha^^^ 
noticed  repeatedly   that   cases  of  pronounced  epiglottidean   invasic^^^ 
were  those  of  general  miliary  infection,  especially  if  the  local  prt^ci?^*^ 
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was  accompanied  by  more  or  less  edema.  In  such  cases  there  were 
often  recognized  small  miliary  tubercles  scattered  over  the  crescentic 
surface.  Fig.  130  represents  a  drawing  of  the  larynx  of  a  patient  who 
succumbed  to  general  miliary  infection. 

While  infiltration  usually  precedes  other  pathologic  changes,  it  may 
be  associated  with  the  formation  of  papillomatous  growths,  and  finally 
with  .varying  degrees  of  ulceration.     I  have  been  impressed  with  the 


Fig.  127. — Nodular     tuberculous     infiltration, 
posterior  commissure. 


Fig.  128. — Tuberculous    infiltration    of    vocal 
band;*  and  posterior  commissure. 


great  frequency  of  small  cauliflower  excrescences  within  the  inter- 
arytenoid  commissure  among  phthisical  patients,  as  well  as  in  others 
exhibiting  no  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection.  Tubercle  bacilli 
are  sometimes  found  at  the  base  of  the  papillomata  after  curetment. 

The  tuberculous  process  within  the  larynx  is  often  complicated  by 
varying  degrees  of  mixed  infection.     In  the  case  of  primary  disease 


Fig.  129. — Scar  of  tuberculous  ulceration, 
left  half  of  epiglottis,  nodular  infiltration 
upon  vocal  and  ventricular  bands. 


Fig.  130. — Tuberculous  edema,  epiglottis, 
aryepi^ottic  folds,  and  arytenoids,  with  nodular 
ulcerations. 


previously  cited,  the  secondary  infection  was  pronounced,  consisting 
of  many  varieties  of  microorganisms,  the  staphylococcus  and  the  strep- 
tococcus predominating.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  secondary  involvement  of  the  lung,  and  the  develop- 
ment therein  of  local  non-tuberculous  processes,  as  a  result  of  extension 
from  the  larynx.  The  downward  bacillary  distribution  may  relate  to 
the  bacteria  of  mixed  infection,  as  well  as  to  tubercle  bacilli.     It  has 
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beeoine  a  matter  of  common  clinit^iil  observation,  as  stated,  that  m 
apparent  primary  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lsarj*iix  is  foUowod  after  a 
variable  time  by  the  api>earance  of  pulmonan'  lesions.  Apropos  ot 
a  possible  aspiration  infection  in  the  lung,  the  following  case  k  perbpft 
wortliy  of  brief  report: 

A  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  patient  of  Dr.  Robert  Le>7,  l>x> 
Henry  Sewall,  and  myself,  was  brought  to  Colorado  in  Febnianr\  19(X3, 
presenting  a  history  of  hoarseness  of  one  year's  duration*     An  uU*rlv 
hopeless  prognosis  was  rendered  on  the  strength  of  an  advanced  bnr^o 
geal  infection.     The  larynx  wtis  found  to  present  the  ulcerati%T  gU^gi 
of  tul>erculous  involvement,  and  the  chest  to  exhibit  aigns  of  defii^* 
consolidation  from  tlie  apex  to  the  tliird  rib  of  the  right  lung,  with  fijmrM 
clicks  at  the  end  of  inspiration  following  a  cough.     The  afternoon  !€«::»* 
perature  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of   103°  F.     The  aniouat     ^ 
expectoration  for  tw*enty-four  hours  was  from  three  to  four  ouhp^^. 
Despite  the  tuberculous  character  of  the  laryngeal  disturbance  asd  t  fce 
pronounced  physical  signs,  the  sputum  was  found  to  contain  ao  tiiber«*^Jt 
bacilli  after  exhaust i%^e  examination,  but  pneumococci  were  present    iii 
large  numl>ers.    The  case  is  of  interest  as  illustrating  ihe  po^^^J*^ 
primary  infection  of  the  larynx,  which,  through  the  dysphagia  imhcie^i. 
and  the  consequent  aspiration  of  particles  of  food,  became  resjxjnsilile 
fur  the  subsequent  development  of  a  pulmonarj"  infection  of  pne-ii- 
mococcic  origin. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  eonsist 
essentially  of  var\  ing  degrees  of  htjarseness  and  dysphagia*  To  these 
may  be  added  an  increasetl  sensitiveness^  wdiich  is  manifestetl  hy  efforts 
to  clear  the  throat  and  by  an  addetl  tendency  to  cough.  A  not  iiun^ 
quent  symptom  is  pain,  extending  to  the  ears  and  aggravated  ajjon 
swallowing.     This  is  often  noted  early  in  the  development  of  ulccrati»o. 

While  the  hoarseness  and  dysphagia  constitute  the  most  prominent 
symptoms,  tlie  former  being  one  of  the  earlie-st  manifestati(»ns  of  th* 
disease,  many  cases  exhibit  considerable  tuberculous  chan^  witliiw 
the  lar}-nx  prior  to  the  development  of  any  subjective  syuipioJ^ 
whatever,  A  routine  examination  of  the  larynx  should  l>e  c^>miu<1i^ 
from  time  to  time  despite  entire  absence  of  suggestive  symptoms*  1^' 
this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  anatomic  causes  of 
the  v o i ce  i ra pai  r men t  and  of  t he  dysph agi a. 

Impairment  of  voice  takes  place  as  a  result  of  inij^rfect  cajiptatwn 
of  the  vocal  cords,  through  involvement  of  the  cnco-arvienoiJ  itrtic'i- 
lation,  thus  interfering  with  normal  tension  and  prtnlucing  dcfi*wt  ad- 
duction  and  adduction*  Imperfect  approximation  (>f  the  cords  may  ai^ 
result  from  the  presence  of  papillomatous  growths  in  the  interarytenoiti 
conmiissure,  Irresj]«ctive  of  the  movcTnenis  of  the  cordis,  iht  vci^ 
may  be  impaired  liy  thickening  and  ulceration  of  their  fi^e  maJT^^"^- 
Dysphagia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  produced  by  ulceration  along  the  i^ 
edge  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  aryepiglottic  folds.  Only  in  "'^ 
presence  of  this  condition  is  the  pain  upon  swallowing  actually  ^^^^'^' 
Difficult  swallowing,  w^ith  sometimes  a  moderate  sensatioa  of  P*f * 
is  experienced  in  case  of  extensive  infiltration  and  ulceration  *>f '"^ 
arytenoids.  The  onset  of  lar>Tigeal  dysphagia  is  indeed  a  tno^  ''j^ 
tressing  symptom,  and  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  ulceration  of  IW* 
epiglottis  from  any  catise,  I  have  under  observation  at  present  a  ^^ 
in  advanced  pulmonary  phthisis,  who  suffers  considerable  dysphftp* 
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and  dyspnea  from  the  presence  of  a  tuberculous  tumor  in  the  right 
half  of  the  larynx,  involving  the  right  vocal  band  and  the  right  ventric- 
ular band. 

A  considerable  involvement  of  certain  parts  of  the  larynx  may 
exist  without  the  production  of  subjective  symptoms.  This  is  par- 
ticulariy  true  of  moderate  changes  in  the  ventricular  bands  and  aryte- 
noids. The  hoarseness  may  begin  as  a  slight  change  in  the  quality  or 
timber  of  the  voice,  and  extend  to  the  point  of  complete  aphonia. 
Aside  from  this  impairment  of  the  vocal  sounds,  a  certain  huskiness  or 
interference  with  normal  phonation  may  result  from  the  presence  of 
large  quantities  of  mucus.  It  is  especially  noticeable  among  patients 
afflicted  with  epiglottidean  swelling,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with 
frequent  efforts. to  expel  clear  mucus  of  a  viscid  and  often  ropy  consis- 
tency. It  is  possible  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  voice  in  such 
cases  may  be  partly  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of  the  edematous 
epiglottis  into  the  normal  air-chamber,  thus  interfering  with  the  sound 
vibrations  and  modifying  their  quality. 

The  dysphagia  may  vary  from  a  sense  of  uneasiness  during  the  act 
of  swallowing  to  the  most  acute  sufifering.  In  case  of  advanced  ulcera- 
tion and  immobility  of  the  epiglottis,  regurgitation  of  liquids  often 
takes  place  through  the  nostrils.  It  often  happens  that  patients  are 
able  to  swallow  semisolids  when  liquids  are  rejected.  Owing  to  the 
swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  the  aryepiglottic  folds  and  the  arytenoids, 
together  with  the  faulty  muscular  action  from  infiltration,  the  larynx 
is  not  sufficiently  protected  during  the  act  of  deglutition.  Thus  liquids 
having  less  cohesive  property  than  semisolids  readily  find  their  way 
into  the  larynx  at  this  time. 

In  the  event  of  severe  dysphagia  a  degree  of  relief  may  be  secured 
by  taking  food  through  a  tube  with  the  head  lower  than  the  shoulders. 
This  procedure  may  be  undertaken  with  the  patient  reclining  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  the  head  being  downward.  The  same  principle  applies 
in  such  cases  as  obtains  at  the  time  of  administration  of  food  following 
the  performance  of  intubation  in  laryngeal  diphtheria. 

Patients  are  able  to  swallow  more  easily  with  the  head  lower  than  the 
body,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  this  position  the  food  is  not  permitted 
to  gravitate  into  the  larynx. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  local  appearances,  revealed  upon  laryn- 
goscopic  examination,  is  scarcely  appropriate  in  a  book  devoted  to 
piJmonary  tuberculosis,  but  the  visual  conditions  are  so  characteristic, 
as  a  rule,  that  a  brief  allusion  to  the  more  important  features  is  in 
order.  Even  before  the  development  of  infiltration  or  of  superficial 
ulceration,  typical  changes  are  observed  in  the  color  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  within  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  The  lining 
mucous  membrane  is  more  or  less  pale  or  yellow  in  appearance,  in  place 
of  the  normal  pink.  The  blanching  of  the  membranes  may  persist  in 
some  cases  for  almost  indefinite  periods  without  infiltration  or  ulceration. 
Usually,  however,  minute  yellowish,  opaque  spots  show  through  the 
superficial  epithelial  surface.  Following  a  somewhat  slow  process  of 
softening  and  disintegration,  small  points  of  ulceration  are  observed, 
which  eventually  coalesce  and  form  ulcers  of  varying  size  but  of  shallow 
depth.  Meanwhile  localized  infiltration  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
arytenoids,  which  are  transformed  into  rounded  or  club-shaped  swellings. 
While  one  arytenoid  is  usually  more  infiltrated  than  its  fellow,  it  is 
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leged  to  observe  very  many  cases  entirely  recover  in  the  hands  of  my 
colleagues,  to  whom  such  patients  were  referred  for  local  treatment. 
In  other  cases  I  have  been  forced  to  witness  a  sj)eedy  termination  in  a 
6>uprisingly  short  time  after  the  development  of  the  laryngeal  condition. 
Furthermore,  a  few  patients  have  been  observed,  in  whom  recovery 
took  place  spontaneously,  the  improvement  in  the  laryngeal  aCFection 
•developing  pari  passu  with  the  gain  in  the  general  condition.  Heryng 
has  reported  fourteen  eases  in  which  the  healing  was  spontaneous. 

The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  may  be  assumed  to 
vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  general  health;  the  extent  and  degree 
of  activity  of  the  pulmonary  infection;  the  tendency  toward  tissue 
repair,  as  shown  by  the  previous  history;  the  location,  duration,  and 
character  of  the  laryngejJ  process;  the  nature  of  the  general  super- 
visory control;  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  laryngologist;  and  the 
pei-sonal  equation  of  the  patient  as  regards  temperamental  peculiarities. 
Before  rendering  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  outcome,  all  the  phases 
of  the  individual  case  should  receive  thoughtful  consideration.  The 
important  bearing  of  the  general  health  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
lungs  upon  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  too  obvious  to  warrant  explanation. 
The  siiuation  of  the  tuberciUous  lesion  is  of  considerable  significance  as 
regards  its  amenability  to  arrest  and  the  degree  of  resulting  functional 
disturbance.  Generally  speaking,  a  tuberculous  deposit  within  the 
larynx  is  possessed  of  much  less  direful  import  than  attaches  to  involve- 
ment of  the  arytenoids,  and  particularly  of  the  epiglottis.  Even  per- 
manent impairment  of  the  voice,  resulting  from  extensive  destructive 
change  involving  the  cords  and  ventricular  bands,  is  assuredly  attended 
by  less  disastrous  consequences  than  follow  the  development  of 
dysphagia.  Aside,  however,  from  the  purely  functional  incapacity, 
an  infection  upon  the  exterior  of  the  larynx  is  more  likely  to  be  of  rapid 
progress  than  mthiny  and  is  more  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  a 
general  miliary  invasion.  Tuberculous  processes  upon  the  ventricular 
bands  are  usually  slow.  Perhaps  the  one  factor  of  especial  prognostic 
moment  favoring  recovery  is  improvement  in  the  general  condition. 

Treatment. — The  management  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  must  be 
primarily  directed  toward  a  restoration  of  the  strength  and  powers  of 
resistance.  It  is  questionable  if,  in  a  very  considerable  number  of 
cases,  this  feature  of  treatment  should  not  take  precedence  over  the 
employment  of  local  applications.  Any  desire  to  reflect  upon  the 
utility  of  local  treatment,  for  properly  selected  cases  in  the  hands  of 
competent  laryngologists,  is  emphatically  disclaimed.  It  is  contended, 
merely,  that  not  every  case  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  is  suitable  for 
local  therapeusis.  In  some  patients  the  nature  of  the  tuberculous 
process  is  not  such  as  to  demand  other  than  local  cleanliness,  which  can 
he  maintained  at  home  under  proper  instructions.  In  others,  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  underlying  pulmonary  affection,  with  the 
accompanying  temperature  elevation  and  exhaustion,  are  sufficient  to 
preclude  attention  to  the  larynx,  unless  means  to  conduct  the  treatment 
are  improvised  in  the  home.  Even  among  patients  whose  general 
condition  Is  admittedly  less  desperate,  unfortunate  results  often  attend 
the  effort  involved  in  seeking  throat  treatment  at  a  point  necessarily 
remote  from  one's  place  of  temporary  abode.  It  is  probable  that  some 
patients  do  not  secure  results  at  all  commensurate  with  the  expenditure 
of  energy,  the  nervous  excitement,  the  interruption  of  the  outdoor 
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regime,  the  frequent  accession  of  fever,  and  acceleration  of  pulse  con- 
sequent upon  the  journey  to  the  office  of  the  laryngologist.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  preceding  assertion,  even 
among  invalids  for  whom  local  management  is  actually  indicated  upon 
the  merits  of  the  larijngologic  condition.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  necessarily  becomes  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  the  decision  as 
to  the  method  of  procedure  demanding  a  wise  discrimination  upon  the 
part  of  an  experienced  clinician. 

There  can  be  no  argument  as  to  the  propriety  of  local  management 
in  cases  of  ulcerative  laryngeal  involvement  among  individuals  whose 
general  condition  does  not  contraindicate  the  effort  required  to  secure 
the  treatment.  Nothing  can  be  more  pitiful,  however,  than  to  witness 
advanced  and  hopeless  consumptives  dragging  themselves  to  a  doctor's 
oflBce  day  after  day  to  receive  a  few  moments  of  laryngologic  attention, 
no  matter  how  skilful  or  rational  the  treatment. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  enter  into  the  details  of  local 
treatment  applicable  to  the  manifold  conditions  present  in  laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  and,  therefore,  but  a  cursory  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  is  appropriate.  The  determination  of  the  particular  form  of 
local  treatment  to  be  accorded  individual  cases  is  entirely  beyond  the 
province  of  the  internist.  The  conservative  judgment  of  the  experi- 
enced laryngologist  as  to  methods  of  application  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  dexterity  of  manipulation.  In  general,  alkaline  cleansing  solutions 
are  indicated  for  any  variety  of  tuberculous  lesions.  Solutions  of 
cocain  and  eucain  are  of  value  in  case  of  painful  deglutition,  or  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  other  preparations.  Levy  frequently 
uses  preparations  of  menthol  which  are  antiseptic,  anesthetic,  and 
stimulant.  He  describes  their  effect  'Mn  relieving  the  pain,  diminishing 
the  cough,  and  giving  the  patient  a  feeling  of  generd  well-being." 
Ulcerative  processes  are  variously  treated  by  applications  of  iodoform, 
aristol,  lactic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  occasionally  by  the  careful  use 
of  the  curet.  Cohen  has  cautioned  against  the  use  of  lactic  acid  unless 
the  mucous  membrane  is  broke;i,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  of  especial 
value  in  case  of  superficial  ulceration.  It  should  not  be  used  in  excess 
of  80  per  cent,  strength,  and  usually  in  considerably  weaker  solutions. 
Its  efficacy  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  its  application,  which 
involves  a  degree  of  rubbing  or  massage.  Dr.  J.  M.  Foster  prefers  a  2 
to  8  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  form«ddehyd,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  ulcers.  For  the  technic  of  the  several  procedures, 
together  with  their  special  indications,  the  reader  is  referred  to  text- 
books upon  laryngology.  In  dismissing  the  subject  of  laryngeal  tuber- 
culosis attention  is  again  called  to  the  paramount  importance  of  general 
management.  The  same  principles  of  climatic,  hygienic,  and  consti- 
tutional treatment  apply  as  in  tuberculosis  of  glands,  bones,  joints, 
genito-urinary  organs,  and  other  regions  already  described.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  more  than  all  other 
complications,  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  considerable  pulmonary 
involvement  and  a  varying  degree  of  functional  derangement,  systemfc 
infection,  and  exhaustion.  For  these  reasons  rest,  as  opposed  to  exer- 
cise, should  be  emphatically  enjoined.  Sunshine,  fresh  air,  and  super- 
alimentation are  demanded  even  more  rigidly  than  in  other  forms  of 
local  tuberculosis.  Favorable  climatic  inftuences  are  of  special  benefit 
on  account  of  the  improved  nutrition  afforded,  the  increased  facilities 
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for  outdoor  exercise,  and  the  psychic  effect  of  changed  environment. 
A  tendency  has  been  observed  to  decry  the  advantages  of  climate  for 
invalids  suffering  from  any  form  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  if  the  general  condition  and  the  pulmonary 
infection  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  climatic  change,  the 
existence  of  a  laryngeal  tuberculous  deposit  only  intensifies  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action.  Any  therapeutic  agent  known  to  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  disease  may  be  expected  to 
exercise  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  local  condition.  The  existence, 
therefore,  of  vulnerable  tissues  within  the  larynx,  in  association  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  the  absence  of  special  contraindications, 
accentuates  the  wisdom  of  early  climatic  change. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII 
TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  EAR  AND  NOSE 

The  frequency  of  purulent  otitis  media  among  pulmonary  invalids 
is  a  matter  of  common  clinical  observation.  The  tuberculous  nature 
of  the  affection  is  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  secretion 
and  by  the  results  of  autopsy,  the  latter  having  disclosed  tubercle  deposit 
in  the  membrana  tympanum,  the  middle  ear,  and  even  the  inner  ear. 
According  to  James,  Wingrave  found  true  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  purulent 
discharge  of  17  patients  with  middle-ear  disease  out  of  a  total  of  100, 
and  pseudotubercle  bacilli  in  7  cases. 

There  appears  to  be  no  fixed  relation  between  the  activity  or  extent 
of  the  pulmonary  process  and  the  development  of  tuberculous  disease 
in  the  ear.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  otitis  is  more 
prone  to  occur  among  advanced  consumptives,  and  to  be  relatively 
infrequent  during  early  stages  of  pulmonary  disease.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tuberculosis  of  the  ear  is  comparatively  rare  as  a  clinical  manifesta- 
tion among  rapidly  progressive  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but, 
upon  the  contrary,  develops  somewhat  more  frequently  among  chronic 
invalids  in  whom  the  pulmonary  process  is  more  or  less  stationary. 
It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  aural  affection  rarely  supervenes 
during  periods  of  general  or  pulmonary  improvement,  nor  that  a  pre- 
vious otitis  media  invariably  undergoes  a  corresponding  change  for  the 
better  at  such  a  time,  after  the  manner  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  even  among  consumptives  who  have  attained  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  improvement  in  the  general  condition,  with  an  apparent 
quiescence  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  I  have  had  occasion  to  note 
its  occurrence  not  infrequently  among  cases  of  the  fibroid  type,  and  it 
has  appeared  in  some  cases  after  a  complete  arrest  of  the  pulmonary 
infection  has  been  secured.  Several  patients  have  presented  the  histor}' 
of  a  purulent  discharge  of  a  demonstrably  tuberculous  nature  as  the 
first  manifestation  of  tubercle  deposit. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  reasonable  to  question 
to  what  extent  the  disease  of  the  ear  is  dependent  upon  the  pulmonary- 
infection  per  se.    Unusual  facilities  are  presented  among  consumptives 
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for  the  extension  of  the  tuberculous  infection  to  the  middle  ear,  the 
Eustachian  tubes  constituting  the  medium  of  bacillary  transmission. 
The  orifices  of  the  tubes  are  subject  to  almost  continuous  exposure  to 
infection,  on  account  of  the  frequent  pajssage  of  sputum  to  the  pharynx, 
and  the  forced  distribution  of  bacilli  to  neighboring  regions  by  violent 
expulsive  cough.  Masses  of  infected  sputum  frequently  become 
adherent  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  remain  for  proh)nged 
periods.  This  is  also  true  of  the  nasopharynx,  particularly  with  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  posture  during  sleep.  Cornet  has  referred 
to  the  statement  of  Dmochowski  concerning  the  difficult  detachment 
of  bacilli  after  their  deposit  upon  the  projectile  lips  of  the  Eustachian 
orifices,  and  to  the  opinion  of  Haberman  that  the  tubes  are  wider  in 
consumptives,  by  reason  of  the  greater  absorption  of  fat  and  tissues. 
There  also  exist  among  pulmonary  invalids  certain  other  exciting  and 
aggravating  causes  of  bacillary  extension  to  the  middle  ear.  The 
acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  vomiting  and  retching,  so  common 
among  this  class  of  patients,  provide  a  means  of  ready  communication 
to  the  ear  through  a  patulous  tube.  In  this  connection  the  thought 
is  suggested  that  the  violent  paroxysmal  cough,  frequently  observed 
among  cases  of  the  fibroid  or  bronchitic  types,  is  at  least  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  surprising  development  of  ear  tuberculosis  in  patients 
otherwise  maintaining  a  degree  of  improvement. 

The  conveyance  of  tuberculous  infection  to  the  ear  through  the 
tympanum  by  the  introduction  of  contaminated  fingers  and  a  moiltitude 
of  miscellaneous  articles,  as  claimed  by  various  authors,  although 
accepted  as  a  most  remote  possibility,  is  of  but  slight  practical  interest. 
There  are,  however,  other  sources  of  infection  of  undoubted  importance 
exclusive  of  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Purulent  otitis 
media  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  or  accompaniment  of  cervical  adenitis 
in  children.  In  the  discussion  of  glandular  tuberculosis  it  was  pointed 
out  that  involvement  of  the  cervical  glands  was  often  due  to  an  infection 
traceable  to  the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  or  tonsils.  The  development, 
therefore,  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  middle  ear,  in  the  absence  of  pulmonary  disease,  suggests  the 
probability  of  their  common  origin.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
mstances  of  tuberculous  infection  of  the  tonsils  and  adenoid  structures, 
which  serve  both  as  receiving  reservoirs  for  bacilli  and  as  points  of 
departure  for  further  dissemination.  The  reports  of  various  observers 
as  to  the  frequency  of  involvement  of  these  tissues  have  been  cited. 
The  faucial  tonsils  and  the  lymphoid  tissues  in  the  nasopharynx  are 
unusually  receptive  to  wandering  bacilli,  by  virtue  of  their  exposed 
position  and  the  anatomic  peculiarity  of  their  construction.  The 
evidence  is  apparently  conclusive  that  infection  of  these  parts,  even  in 
the  absence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  occurs  considerably  oftener 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  that  a  ready  transmission  may  be  effected 
to  the  ear  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  Jonathan  Wright  has  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  various  forms  of  bacteria  are  retained 
upon  the  surface  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tonsillar  crypts,  while 
carmin  granules  and  oily  particles  traverse  the  tissues  without  obstruc- 
tion. He  regards  the  tonsillar  crypts  as  pits  especially  suited  for  the 
lodgment  and  retention  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  cavities  are  unpro- 
tected by  cilia,  which  serve  to  sweep  away  the  bacteria  in  upper  portions 
of  the  respiratory  tract.     It  is  evident  that  the  tonsils  and  contiguous 
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areas  are  regions  of  essential  importance  as  regards  the  occasional 
transmission  of  tuberculous  infection  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

The  origin  of  middle-ear  tuberculosis  is  sometimes  referable  to  a 
distribution  of  the  infective  microorganisms  through  the  circulatory 
channels,  but  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite  exceptional,  save  in  cases  of 
general  miliary  infection.  The  development  of  mastoid  involvement 
without  middle-ear  disease  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  hematogenous 
infection.  The  extension  of  the  tuberculous  process  to  the  mastoid 
foUouing  middle-ear  infection  is  fairly  common,  though  by  no  means 
so  frequent  as  the  secondary  involvement  of  the  mastoid  after  non- 
tuberculoiis  otitis  media.  Personally,  I  have  observed  but  very  few 
instances  of  mastoid  disease  complicating  middle-ear  tuberculosis  among 
pulmonary  invalids.  Dr.  W.  C.  Bane  reports  that  not  over  3  per  cent, 
of  all  the  cases  of  mastoiditis  operated  by  him  were  of  tuberculous 
origin^  Dr.  J.  M,  Foster,  after  a  careful  review  of  his  cases  submitting 
to  mastoid  operation  during  three  years,  reports  no  single  instance  of 
tuberculous  infection.  As  the  result  of  a  wide  experience,  he  is  inclined 
to  regard  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  production  of  mastoiditis  requiring 
operation  as  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  hard  to  subscribe  to  a  state- 
menty  recently  made,  that  the  common  channel  of  tuberculous  infection 
to  the  meninges  of  the  brain  is  by  way  of  the  ear. 

The  onset  of  otitis  media  among  pulmonary  invalids  is  less  often 
abrupt  or  attended  by  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  than  among 
cases  of  a  non-tuberculous  nature.  An  early  premonitory  symptom  is 
a  sensation  of  slight  fulness  in  one  ear,  and  a  beginning  impairment  of 
the  hearing.  At  times  complaint  is  made  of  pain,  though  this  is  rarely 
extreme,  and  is  much  less  acute  than  in  cases  of  non-tuberculous  otitis 
media.  The  pain,  though  localized  in  the  ear,  frequently  radiates  from 
this  point  to  the  entire  side  of  the  head,  and  there  is  often  present  a 
distinct  throbbing  sensation.  In  the  beginning  there  is  usually  but 
slight,  if  any,  elevation  of  temperature,  thus  dififering  from  the  early 
fever  almost  invariably  present  in  ordinary  acute  suppurative  inflamma- 
tions of  the  middle  ear.  With  increasing  distention  of  the  drum,  these 
symptoms,  as  a  rule,  become  correspondingly  more  severe,  while  dizzi- 
ness and  tinnitus  aurium  are  often  distressing  manifestations.  After 
perforation  has  taken  place  a  varying  amount  of  purulent  secretion  is 
discharged.  In  addition  to  tubercle  bacilli  there  is  usually  present  a 
secondary  infection  consisting  of  streptococci,  staphylococci,  or  pneu- 
mococci.  The  pain  in  most  cases  disappears  with  the  appearance  of 
the  discharge,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  non-odorous,,  finally  becoming  scanty 
and  of  a  thick,  tenacious  consistency.  This  often  evinces  a  tendency 
to  dry  upon  the  edges  of  the  perforation,  which  in  some  instances  is 
completely  covered,  producing  an  underlying  maceration  of  tissue. 
There  is  usually  a  dulling  and  reddening  of  the  ear-drum  as  a  result  of 
the  inflammatory  change,  and  the  membrane  is  thickened  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  perforation  varies  in  size  and  shape,  sometimes 
an  extensive  area  of  the  membrane  having  been  destroyed.  Necrotic 
changes  in  the  middle  ear  occasionally  supervene,  and  the  process 
continues  to  extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  inner  ear,  involving  the 
labyrinth,  or  spreading  posteriorly  to  the  mastoid.  Fever  is  common, 
as  is  also  a  fetid  discharge.  The  involvement  of  the  mastoid  may  be 
either  chronic  or  acute,  neither  condition,  however,  being  especially 
frequent  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  though  possible  of 
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development  as  a  result  of  exptisure  to  cold  or  severe  influenza*  in 
this  event  the  pain  becomei?  more  pronounced,  but  is  localized  more  or 
less  in  the  mastoid  region  and  aggravated  by  pressure. 

As  a  means  of  prophyhixis,  it  is  impc»itant  to  caution  patients 
against  violent  blowing  of  the  nose  or  practising  unconsciously  ibe 
method  of  Valsalva,  as  thereby  infected  material  is  likely  to  be  intr«»- 
duced  into  the  Eustachian  tubes.     Before  the  stage  of  piis-furmfttit»ii» 
the   ti'eatment  should   consist  of  efforts  toward   maintaining  a  free 
opening  of  the  tube  into  the  middle  ear.     Catheterization  is  imiicate^ 
if  cautiously  performetL     If  fever  is  pmsent,  free  catheterizatioa,  ligbl 
diet,  rest  in  bed,  and  the  administration  of  aconite  or  saline  fevct" 
mixtures  are  important,   together  with  the  employment  of  leecb€^» 
either  in  front  of  the  tragus  or  over  the  mastoid.     Irrigation  with  Hot 
salt  solution  is  often  attended  by  considerable  relief.     Paracentesis    ^^ 
the  drum  is  indicated  if  bulging  is  prominent.     After  the  pcrftiratt*^** 
has  taken  place,  the  chief  effort  shoukl  relate  to  keeping  the  ear  rl^^^ 
and  dry.     Routine  irrigation  is  not  recommended,  Imt  an  occasioci^» 
instillation  of  a  cleansing  solution  is  indicated,   foiloweil  by  car€^« 
drying  with  a  pledget  of  cotton.     The  latter  procedure  should  be  pt^^^^> 
tised  by  the  patient  from  time  to  time.     General  treatment  is  demantl^?«f 
as  in  all  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Another  impoi-tant  source  of  bacillar^"  infection  is  found  in  ^li€ 
anterioroares.  Althou  gh  t  u  bere  ul  osis  of  then  as  al  ca  v  ity  is  extrern.  ^ly 
rare,  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  large  numbers  within  the  nares  is  q^^it* 
common.  The  investigations  of  Straus  several  years  ago,  as  t-o  the  esc:  :i^t- 
ence  of  bacilli  in  the  nostrils  of  healthy  individuals,  attracted  wide^pr-^ad 
interest  among  students  of  tul>ercnlosis*  He  demonstrated  \inj'^ent 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  nasal  cavities  in  nine  out  of  tw^enty-nine  pec^  ~~^^f 
who  were  brought  into  association  with  eonsuniptives.  Dr.  Waltec:^*  B- 
James  has  reported  the  experience  of  Dr.  W.  Noble  Jones,  who  in  ^fci*90O 
obtained  a  positive  result  in  10.3  per  cent,  of  caseafrom  the  int>enla.-. — ^^^^ 
of  guinea-pigs  with  the  nasal  secretions  of  well  people,  who  were  ^^'^ 

brought  into  intimate  contact  with  pulmonary  invalids* 

Despite  the  occasional  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  nostrils  of  hea-^^slt^T 
persons,  and  the  enormous  invasion  of  the  nasophar>^ax  and  post^^*^-^^^^^ 
nares  among  consumptives  b}'^  reason  of  violent  acts  of  coughing, 
comparatively  few  instances  of  primar}^  tuberculous  infection  of 
nasal  mucous  membrane  have  b^n  recorded.     'W'illigk,  out  of  7 
autopsies,  ohaerved  oidy  a  single  case  of  tubercle  deposit  upon  the  tf^ 
septum,  although  450  of  the  subjects  exhibited  evidences  of  puF  J 
nary  disease  (Widsham),     Weichaelbaum,  however,  in  146  auto^ 
upon   consumptives,   discovered  tw^o  instances  of  ntisal  tul)ercalS- 
In  1900  St.  Clair  Thomson  recorded  a  ease  of  primary  tubennilu^J^^^'^ 
the  nose,     Fein  has  recently  reported  a  probalile  primary*  tubenni*^  -^  "^ 
of  one  turbinate  in  a  trained  nurse.     Many  European  observers  W 
cited  similar  cases,  and  Heryng  collected  from  tlie  literature  a  t^t     ^  *'' 
90.     In  1906  Onodi  reported  an  extensive  primary  tuberculous  1<^  ^  ^^^' 
of  the  nasal  septum,  although  there  was  no  clinical  evidence  of  lub^"*-*^^^" 
lous  involvement  in  other  parts  of  the  body.     It  is  quite  possible  a      -^^^^ 
tubercle  deposit  might  l>e  discovered  in  more  instances  were  the  ^       ^fis/^ 
acter  of  the  clinical  manifestations  such  as  to  suggest  detailed  —^'tion. 

I  have  seen  among  pulmonary  invalids  numerous  cases  of  i  ^  ^d 
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perforation  of  the  septum  supervening  up)on  an  initial  slight  excoriation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  attended  by  crust  formation,  but  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  assume  a  tuberculous  involvement  in  such  cases. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  anatomic  structure  and  physiologic  processes 
within  the  nose  jointly  furnish  a  soil  inimical  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  tubercle  bacilli,  although  these  microorganisms  are  arrested 
in  large  numbers  with  the  inspired  air.  It  would  seem  that  the  element 
of  protection  is  referable  more  to  physiologic  considerations  than  to 
essential  peculiarities  of  anatomic  construction.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  is  not  less  permeable  than  that  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx, 
and  therefore  differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  tissues  are  not 
attributable  solely  to  changes  in  the  epithelial  structures,  although  the 
cilia  undoubtedly  exert  a  certain  protective  influence.  The  impene- 
trability of  the  mucosa  by  the  bacilli  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
reflex  excitability  of  the  nasal  mucous  membranes,  and  to  the  immediate 
outflow  of  defensive  secretions  upon  the  inhalation  of  foreign  agents. 
For  a  long  time  the  convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones  were  thought 
to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  bacteria  contained  within  the  inspired  air. 
In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  vibrissse  at  the  entrance  of  the  nostril, 
it  is  known  that  an  extra  amount  of  viscid  fluid  is  secreted  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  convoluted  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  when  irritated  by 
inhaled  dust.  The  bacteria  are  kept  on  the  move  at  least  for  a  consider- 
able distance  through  the  wave-like  motion  of  the  ciliated  epithelium. 
They  are  also  wash^  away  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  nose  by  the 
gravitating  serum,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  region  of  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  in  the  complex  processes  of  infection  and 
immunity  the  cilia  act  in  a  mechanic  way  as  agents  of  defense.  Accord- 
ing to  Wright,  von  Dungem  has  demonstrated  that  the  ciliated  epithelial 
cells  like  the  circulating  cells  in  the  fluids  of  the  organism,  manufacture 
antibodies,  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  protection  against  infec- 
tion within  the  nose  is  not  entirely  mechanic  in  nature.  Comet  calls 
attention  to  the  chemic  action  of  the  various  secretions  in  inhibiting 
the  development  of  bacteria,  and  refers,  for  illustrative  purp)oses,  to  the 
failure  to  secure  pure  cultures  of  pneumococci  in  this  location.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  too  much  influence  should  be  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  chemic  processes  opposed  to  bacterial  growth  in  the  nose. 
If  such  bactericidal  properties  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  infec- 
tion with  the  diplococcus  meningitidis,  and  its  conveyance  through 
the  cribriform  plate  would  be  decidedly  less  frequent  than  is  actually 
the  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  washed  from  the 
mucous  membrane  by  the  copious  secretions,  and  thus  discharged  from 
time  to  time  without  opportunity  for  prolonged  retention.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Renshaw,  Cornet,  De  Bono,  and  Frisco  that  bacilli  may  gain 
entrance  to  the  lymphatics  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  suggesting  at  least  the  absence  of  bacteri- 
cidal power  in  the  nasal  secretions  of  animals  especially  susceptible 
to  general  infection.  Furthermore,  the  penetration  of  the  membrane, 
and  the  ingress  of  bacilli  into  the  lymphatic  circulation  of  children, 
even  in  the  absence  of  structural  change  of  the  mucosa,  are  suggested  by 
the  development  of  cervical  adenitis.  Several  authors  have  advanced  the 
possibility  of  meningeal  involvement  through  the  medium  of  the  lymph- 
spaces  emanating  from  the  nose.     Irrespective  of  considerations  pertain- 
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Uig  to  the  lymphatics,  it  is  easy  tt)  conceive  of  the  probable  distribt^tjfK] 
of  the  bacilli  from  the  noae  und  nasopharynx  to  the  immediate  re^ornit 
the  Eustachian  orifices,  with  resultini^  disturbance  of  the  midtUe  mri^ 
the  first  clinical  manifestation  of  the  tuberciLlous?  infection. 

Further  thscussion  of  a  subject  so  pumly  technical  is  eoUrely  m^ 
propriate  in  a  book  of  this  character. 

Similar   condderations   preclude    more   than    the   briefest  pmsilJe 
allusion  to  the  various  forms  i\nd  sites  of  tul>er€ulous  infetiioa  of  the 
eye.    Thei'e  h  no  portion  of  this  organ  which  may  not  become  the^w. 
of  tid^erculous  involvement.     Tulierculosis  of  the  choroid  wiij^  ,«hn\^-^^ 
by  Cohnheim  in   ISiu   to  l>e  in  most  cases  a  local  manifeHtatioa  of     & 
general  miliary  infection.     It  is  often  associat-ed  with  meningeal  lu^*^^^ 
culosis^  and  occasionally  with    a   similar  involvement    of  the  briu»JO> 
Cornet  has  referred  to  the  abundant  lilood-supply  of  the  choroid  sw^id 
attributes  to  this  interesting  fact  the  coincidence  of  early  iftfectitm       ifi 
association  with  the  circulatory  distril>iition  of  l>afilli  in  miliary  tul^^*^- 
culosis.     The  condition  is  always  tjikitera!   in    cnntnwiistinction  tt^      * 
unilateral  involvement  in  other  parts  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  inffHii^^ 
occurs  as  a  result  of  inoculation  or  set'ondary  extension.     Opponuii-^^-')' 
for  direct  infection  of  the  eye.  and  esjjecially  the  coniea  or  cmju^^^^' 
tiva,  would  appear  more  or  less  abundant  among  f)ulmonMry  invalids     -^'i 
account  of  contaminated  fmgei"s,  hand  kerchiefs,  or  towels.     No  insim  ^c:^. 
however,  of  such  an  occurrence  has  ever  come  umler  my  obsemiuc:^^* 
but  such  cases  have  tieen  reporteil  by  others. 

The  evidences  pointing  to  external  infection  ron^^ist  of  the  unikte  'and 
involvement,  close  association  with  phthisical  invaliiis  if  the  patient    lip 
not  the  subject  of  tul>crculosis,  history  of  trauma,  and  absence  of  j>^»^ 
existing  foci  of  infection  in  the  immediate  neigh Ixirhood-     It  ii*.    *»/ 
course,  conceivable  that  a  primary  t  id  *en miosis  of  the  comen  or  of  t^ be 
conjunctiva  may  occur  from  the  entrance  of  infected  dust  or  liv  iliecfi*- 
semination  of  bacilli  in  the  act  of  couiihin^.     The  p'eatcr  freqiicnry  of 
conjunctival  tuberculosis  as  compared  whh  corneal  is  no  doubt  cxplaiiitti 
by  the  increiised  facility  of  retention  of  microorganisms  upon  thc?^"rfjwie 
of  tiie  former.     The  removal  of  foci  from  these  parts  is  usually  f^illo^vtij 
by  complete  recovery,  without  a  subsequent  return  of  the  tuiH*milf*us 
process.      Many  instances  have  l>een  reported  of  tuberculosi*  of  th* 
iris  and  occasionally  the  vitreous,  the  stlera,  retina,  and  larrimsil  sac, 
Verhoeff,  in  the  early  part  of  1907,  reporteil  some  observations  in  I'on- 
nection  with  tuterculosis  of  the  sclera.     He  regards  scleriiis  a?  dmo:^ 
always  a  tuberculous  process.     He  observed  13  cases  of  this  con(liti*in- 
in  which  the  chagnosis  was  made  in  all  instances  by  the  tuljeruulin  te^ 
A  general  reaction  was  obtaineil  in  all  t^tses  and  a  local  react i<>n  *«  ^ 
He  was  unable  to  obtain  evidence  of  ^vstemic  tuljerculosis  in  but  'A  casbs. 
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SECTION    IX 
Non-tuberculous  Complications 

chapter  lxxix 
mixed  infection 

Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  the  essential  differences 
observed  in  the  postmortem  findings,  the  symptoms,  clinical  course, 
and  prognosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.-  The  absence  of  any  conven- 
tional type,  as  shown  by  the  variety  of  pathologic  conditions  and  the 
modifications  in  the  character  of  the  disease,  is  undoubtedly  dependent 
to  some  extent  upon  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
in  addition  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  While  in  many  instances  the 
clinical  manifestations  are  subject  to  considerable  alteration  through 
the  influence  of  pyogenic  microorganisms,  the  evidence  at  hand  is  not 
sufficient  to  permit  the  assumption  of  a  definite  and  invariable  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  known  that  many  bacteria  may  exist  within 
the  elementary  tubercle  or  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  be  expelled 
with  the  tuberculous  sputum.  They  are  also  found  upon  mucous  or 
serous  membranes,  upon  walls  of  pulmonary  cavities,  in  organs  of  the 
body  aside  from  the  lungs,  and  sometimes  in  the  blood.  These  micro- 
organisms may  fraternize  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  forming  a  true 
symbiosis,  the  more  common  forms  being  the  streptococcus,  the  staphy- 
lococcus albus  and  aureus,  the  pneumococcus,  the  influenza  bacillus, 
the  micrococcus  catarrhalis,  and  the  colon  bacillus.  In  addition,  several 
other  species,  notably  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  have  been  reported 
by  observers.  Among  my  own  patients,  the  above-mentioned  micro- 
organisms have  been  found  many  times  in  specimens  of  washed  sputum, 
and  in  several  instances  the  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus  in  the 
blood.  It  is  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  terminal  fevers 
conforming  to  the  septic  type,  the  pus-producing  organisms  are  present 
in  the  pulmonary  tissues,  constituting  a  bacteremia.  The  streptococcus 
has  been  reported  to  be  present  in  miliary  tubercles  before  disintegra- 
tion. 

The  relative  gravity  of  the  mixed  infection  produced  by  the  various 
microorganisms  has  not  been  definitehf  established^  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus,  and  streptococcus  belong 
to  the  XDell'knoxon  group  of  pathogenic  microorganisms ^  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  a  priori  that  they  are  capable  of  inflicting  great  damage  in  the 
presence  of  pulmonary  lesions.  Many  times  I  have  noted  the  presence 
of  the  pneumococcus  in  connection  with  gross  anatomic  changes  in  the 
pulmonary  tissues,  as  evidenced  upon  physical  examination,  but  have 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  general  systemic  evidences  of  mixed 
infection,  t.  c,  chills,  mental  hebetude,  excessive  emaciation,  and 
general  prostration  are  more  frequent  in  association  with  streptococcic 
or  staphylococcic  infection.  Attempts  to  attribute  the  occurrence  of 
pulmonary  hemorrhage  esseiitially  to  the  action  of  the  pneumococcus 
have  thus' far  not  been  entirely  substantiated.     Both  the  staphylococcus 
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and  the  streptococcus  are  capable  of  producing  severe  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  clinical  condition  being  characterized  by  chills,  fever, 
sweats,  rapid  loss  of  weight,  physical  weakness,  and  a  tendency  toward 
cyanosis,  with  slight  edema  of  the  face  and  hands.  It  has  rather  been 
my  conclusion  that  the  intellect  is  more  likely  to  be  clouded  in  cases 
of  staphylococcic  infection,  the  mentality  often  being  unaffected  if 
the  streptococcus  is  the  offending  microorganism.  This  clinical  feature 
of  streptococcic  infection  among  pulmonary  invalids  is  somewhat 
surprising  in  view  of  the  well-known  delirium  attending  puerperal 
septicemia,  erysipelas,  and  other  streptococcic  infections.  The  expecto- 
ration attending  the  presence  of  these  pus-producing  microdrganisms 
is  profuse,  heavy,  and  usually  of  a  greenish-yellow  appearance.  Though 
usually  distinctly  purulent  and  raised  with  ease,  it  is  sometimes  decid- 
edly ropy  and  tenacious. 

The  influence  of  the  influenza  bacillus  is  somewhat  doubtful  as  far 
as  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  concerned,  although  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonic  consolidation  frequently  result.  As  a  rule,  these  pneumonic 
processes  are  not  of  long  duration,  resolution  taking  place  in  from 
several  days  to  a  few  weeks.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  I  have 
observed  a  persistence  of  the  consolidation  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  when  the  physical  evidences  of  the  condition  finally  disappeared. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  condition  is  reported  in  connection  with 
Differential  Diagnosis.  A  pronounced  influenza  infection  is  often 
accompanied  by  increase  of  fever,  malaise,  aching  of  limbs,  impaired 
appetite,  and  aggravation  of  cough,  the  latter  being  more  or  less  paroxys- 
mal in  nature  in  some  cases. 

I  have  found  the  colon  bacillus  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
clinical  symptoms  attending  infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and 
have  observed  remarkable  improvement  following  the  exhibition  of  a 
colon  bacillus  vaccine  derived  from  the  urine.  Hematuria  and  asso- 
ciated symptoms  suggestive  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  and  of  other 
portions  of  the  genito-urinary  system  have  entirely  disappeared  under 
treatment  for  the  mixed  infection.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Case  No.  22 
upon  p.  752.  The  nephritic  disturbances  so  common  in  cases  of 
advanced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  undoubtedly  are  produced  in  many 
instances  as  a  result  of  the  multiple  mixed  infections  persisting  during 
indefinite  periods. 

The  clinical  evidence  is  amply  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  belief 
that  a  prolonged  secondary  infection,  though  slight  in  degree,  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  desquamative  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidneys 
of  pulmonary  invalids.  Several  times  I  have  noted  the  development  of 
severe  acute  nephritis  following  a  temporary  streptococcic  infection  of 
the  tonsils.  The  clinical  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  of  so  urgent  a 
nature  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  a  general  septicemia.  Chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis  has  frequently  followed  other  secondary 
mfections  if  long  continued,  even  though  apparently  of  slight  severity. 
A  large  number  of  patients  have  developed  well-defined  nephritic 
disturbances,  after  apparent  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process,  suggesting 
a  possible  relation  between  the  gradual  onset  of  kidney  irritation  and 
the  acquired  immunity  from  the  tuberculous  disease.  It  has  almost 
seemed  in  some  cases  that  the  price  paid  for  the  subsidence  of  the 
activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection  is  the  insidious  development  of 
nephritis.     Irrespective,  however,  of  this  feature  as  applied  to  pul- 
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monary  invalids  in  general,  it  is  demonstrated  that  kidney  disturbances 
are  much  more  common  in  those  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
exhibiting  varying  degrees  of  secondary  infection.  Many  cases  are 
almost  devoid  of  clinical  symptoms,  while  others  exhibit  either  vague 
or  indefinite  manifestations.  A  considerable  number,  however,  present 
symptoms  undoubtedly  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  kidneys,  although 
often  attributed  to  the  effects  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Among  these 
are  included  slight  edema,  rapid  pulse,  varying  degrees  of  dyspnea, 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  cyanosis,  and  mild  chronic  uremic 
symptoms.  The  more  common  evidences  suggestive  of  nephritic 
involvement  are  fatigue  and  rapid  pulse.  These  are  often  present  upon 
slight  exertion  in  the  absence  of  all  other  clinical  manifestations  referable 
to  the  kidney  condition.  Dyspnea  is  frequently  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  respiratory  incapacity  occasioned  by  the  pulmonary 
involvement.  Eklema  of  the  face,  hands,  feet,  and  ankles  is  also  common, 
as  is  diarrhea,  though  the  latter  is  more  frequently  associated  with 
amyloid  degeneration.  I  have  been  unable,  from  my  own  observations, 
to  ascribe  as  much  significance  to  pain  and  aching  in  the  lower  back  as 
have  other  observers.  The  pulse-rate,  while  abnormally  rapid  in  many 
cases,  is  not  invariably  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  arterial  tension. 
Upon  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  blood-pressure 
is  frequently  under  100  in  cases  of  nephritic  involvement  in  the  course 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Cardiac  murmurs  have  not  been  found 
unduly  frequent  or  possessed  of  special  significance  in  these  cases. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  often  fails  to  disclose  the  presence  of 
large  numbers.  The  albumin,  though  usually  found  in  amyloid  or 
albumin,  although  hyaline  and  granular  casts  may  be  present  in  very 
advanced  parenchymatous  change,  is,  nevertheless,  absent  in  a  sur- 
prising number  of  cases  in  which  the  casts  show  long-continued  irritative 
and  degenerative  change.  It  is  known  that  among  non-tuberculous 
individuals,  hyaline  and  fine  granular  casts  are  present  in  numerous  cases, 
particularly  during  middle  life  or  later  years,  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  albumin.  They  are  also  observed  in  lithemic  patients,  whose  physical 
exercise  has  been  of  necessity  greatly  restricted  as  a  result  of  the  tuber- 
culous disease.  These  individuals  exhibit  gastro-intestinal  disturbances, 
joint  manifestations,  and  other  evidences  of  impaired  metabolism.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  development  of  kidney  changes  among 
pulmonary  invalids  in  health  resorts  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of 
high  altitude,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Not  infrequently  have  I 
ol>8erved  the  nephritic  disturbance  to  improve  materially,  and  even 
to  disappear  altogether  upon  change  of  residence  to  lower  elevations. 
It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  instances  of  similar  improvement 
are  witnessed  in  spite  of  continued  sojourn  in  high  altitudes  and  even  upon 
change  from  sea-level  to  the  elevated  regions  of  Colorado.  Clinical 
evidence  is  assuredly  sufficient  to  refute  statements  that  residence 
in  high  altitudes  tends  to  provoke  kidney  irritation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  toxemia  responsible  for  the  development  of 
nephritis  is  produced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  microorganisms  of  mixed 
infection,  as  well  as  by  the  irritating  products  of  imperfect  metabolism. 
The  precise  pathologic  effect  of  these  microorganisms  upon  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  That 
a  distinct  modifying  influence  is  produced  by  the  bacteria  of  secondary 
infection  is,  however,  beyond  question.     It  is  well  established  that  the 
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These  latter  pathogenic  microorganisms  unquestionably  aid  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  tubercles,  and  thus  in  the  exodus  of  the  parasite, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  they  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
Upon  the  contrary,  despite  the  frequent  urgency  of  symptoms  and  the 
progressive  decline  of  the  invalid,  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  support 
the  theory  that  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  is  sometimes  repressed  by 
the  bacteria  of  secondary  infection,  much  as  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
annihilated  and  overcome  by  other  bacteria  outside  the  body.  Several 
times  recently  I  have  noted  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  from  the  sputum  in  cases  of  severe  mixed  infection. 

The  presence  of  secondary  microdrganisms  in  the  sputum  affords 
no  reliable  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  mixed  infection.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  bacteria  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  clinical  mani- 
festations of  secondary  infection  may  be  found  in  the  throats  and 
mouths  of  apparently  healthy  people.  The  discovery  of  their  existence 
in  the  sputum  is,  therefore,  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  special  signifi- 
cance unless  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  contamination  of  the 
sputum  with  infection  from  the  throat  and  mouth.  For  this  purpose  a 
sterile,  cleansing  mouth-wash  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid  may  be  used  before  the  sputum  is  expectorated.  This  is  washed 
with  sterile  water  and  a  portion  selected  for  examination  from  the 
center  of  the  mass.  Even  after  the  careful  execution  of  these  pre- 
liminary precautions,  the  bacterial  findings  are  not  always  conclusive 
as  regards  the  clinical  severity  of  the  infection.  The  various  bacteria 
of  secondary  infection  may  often  be  foimd  in  profusion  in  washed 
sputum  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest  clinical  suggestion  of  their  presence 
in  the  tissues. 

A  study  of  the  mixed  infection  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  bacterial  vaccines  during  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  the  surprising  frequency  of  streptococcic,  staphylococcic, 
pneumococcic,  and  influenza  infection,  as  shown  by  the  bacteriologic 
examination  of  the  sputum,  in  the  absence  of  temperature  elevation 
or  of  other  constitutional  symptoms  commonly  associated  with  such 
conditions.  It  also  has  been  of  some  interest  to  note,  as  intimated 
previously,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  mixed  infection,  particularly 
if  accompanied  by  well-defined  clinical  symptoms,  the  tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  considerably  less  numerous  than  in  instances  of  seemingly 
pure  tuberculous  involvement.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
constitutional  evidences  of  secondary  infection  are  often  observed  in 
spite  of  failure  to  discover  the  specific  microorganism  in  the  sputum. 
Inability  to  recognize  the  agents  of  infection  by  a  single  bacteriologic 
examination  should  not  be  construed,  however,  as  negative  evidence. 
It  is  frequently  possible  to  demonstrate  the  bacterial  nature  of  the 
infection  in  doubtful  cases  only  after  very  many  examinations,  both 
microscopic  and  cultural.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  however, 
continued  efforts  toward  the  detection  of  the  microorganisms  remain 
utterly  futile,  even  in  association  with  a  perfect  clinical  picture  of  severe 
secondary  infection.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  clinical  manifestations 
suggesting  the  existence  of  this  condition  may  be  exhibited  in  some 
cases  of  purely  tuberculous  origin,  an  assumption  apparently  confirmed 
by  clinical  experience  and  bacteriologic  investigation. 

The  recognition  of  mixed  infection,  therefore,  is  attained  at  times 
with  much  diflSculty,  its  differentiation  from  miliary  tuberculosis  in 
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(2)  the  use  of  the  antistreptococcic  serum  (now  seldom  used) ;  (3)  during 
the  past  year  the  administration  of  the  bacterial  vaccines  derived  from 
the  sputum  of  the  patient,  as  suggested  by  Wright. 

Management.-^The  preliminary  essential  factor  in  the  control  of 
fever  is  rest.  Its  effect  is  often  remarkable,  provided  the  invalid  is  kept 
in  bed  at  all  times.  Coincident  with  the  reduction  of  temperature 
there  is  a  corresponding  improvement  of  appetite,  digestion,  and  assimi- 
lation, with  resulting  increased  nutrition  and  greater  powers  of  resistance. 
In  some  cases  the  diminution  of  fever  is  immediate  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  recumbent  position.  There  are  many  patients,  however,  who 
exhibit  at  first  but  slight  subsidence  of  temperature  elevation,  months 
sometimes  elapsing  before  the  fever  recedes  to  the  neighborhood  of 
100°  F.  While  the  prolonged  indefinite  period  of  rest  constitutes  a 
trial  to  one's  patience  and  courage,  the  invalid  is  constantly  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  possible  ultimate  and  complete  recession  to  normal. 
Any  special  deviation  from  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of 
the  rest  treatment,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  inevitably  destined  to 
result  in  failure.  This  method  should  be  adopted  as  a  preliminary 
measure  in  all  cases  presenting  the  septic  fever  of  advanced  tuberculosis, 
save  in  the  presence  of  such  special  indications  as  demand  prompt 
recourse  to  more  radical  procedures.  Whenever,  from  the  antecedent 
history,  it  is  apparent  that  the  continuance  of  the  rest  treatment  offers 
no  reasonable  assurance  of  success,  refusal  to  resort  to  specific  medica- 
tion, even  if  believed  of  doubtful  utility,  represents,  nevertheless, 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

In  a  few  cases  conspicuously  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  the  antistreptococcic  serum.  In  former  years  a 
justification  for  the  employment  of  this  agent,  concerning  which  com- 
paratively little  was  known  and  the  clinical  effects  of  which  were  not 
invariably  favorable,  was  found  in  the  unfortunate  prognostic  import 
of  continued  high  fever.  While  the  rationale  of  its  aidministration  has 
been  incapable  of  bacteriologic  demonstration,  practical  results,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  laboratory  knowledge,  were  sometimes  obtained. 
No  medical  growth  can  take  place  without  recourse  to  investigation 
and  experiment.  Development  should  take  place  along  clinical  lines, 
as  well  as  from  the  results  of  laboratory  research.  It  is  known  that  in 
streptococcic  infections  the  toxins  are  not  soluble  in  the  blood,  but  are 
inclosed  within  the  microorganism  itself,  constituting  an  endotoxin, 
hence  a  neutralization  of  the  toxins,  as  in  tetanus  or  diphtheria,  is 
impossible.  It  has  been  shown  by  Bordet,  von  Ldngelsheim,  and  Denys 
that  in  animals,  following  the  administration  of  an  antistreptococcic 
serum,  a  previously  existing  negative  chemotaxis  is  converted  into  a 
positive  one.  As  the  repellant  action  between  the  microorganism  and 
the  leukocytes  is  changed  into  an  attraction,  there  is  afforded  added 
opportunity  for  resulting  destruction  of  the  streptococci  by  the  inglobing 
and  digesting  of  the  microorganisms.  Thus  far  the  results  obtained 
in  animal  experimentation  have  not  been  found  to  hold  true  in  man. 
This  fact,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  being  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude altogether  the  administration  of  the  serum,  for  the  clinical  evidence 
of  its  value  in  a  small  number  of  cases  appears  incontrovertible. 

The  results  of  my  observation  attending  the  use  of  the  antistrepto- 
coccic serum  were  reported  five  years  ago.  A  considerable  experience 
since  then  has  emphasized  my  conviction  as  to  its  utility  in  desperate 
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cases,  failing  to  exhibit  improvement  through  other  means.  While 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  its  employ- 
ment, I  have  seen  thus  far  no  valid  reason  to  discountenance  its  tentative 
administration  in  properly  selected  cases.  The  particular  type  of  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  afforded  a  justification  for  the  use  of  the  serum 
must  be  understood  to  be  that  class  exhibiting  well-defined  clinical 
evidence  of  streptococcic  infection,  substantiated  by  the  presence  of 
the  microorganisms  in  the  sputum  or  blood,  and  associated  with  such 
constitutional  disturbances  as  chills,  irregular  elevations  of  temperature, 
sweats,  and  general  prostration.  Any  physician  having  considerable 
experience  in  the  management  of  tuberculosis,  and  constantly  brought 
into  intimate  association  with  the  disease,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  great  significance  of  a  pronounced  streptococcic  infection. 
There  is  ever  impressed  upon  the  medical  attendant  an  appreciation  of 
the  disproportion  frequently  existing  between  the  physical  signs  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.  Many  with  comparatively  slight 
activity  of  the  tuberculous  process,  and  with  small  areas  of  pulmonary 
involvement,  in  the  presence  of  this  infection  have  been  forced  to  an 
irresistible  decline.  My  conclusions,  previously  reported,  are  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  About  one  case  out  of  every  four  or  five  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exhibit  an  appreciable  diminution  of  temperature  by  the 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 

2.  The  remaining  cases  do  not  show  any  bad  results  from  its  employ- 
ment, other  than  the  occasional  intolerance  of  the  system  for  the  serum 
of  the  horse. 

3.  This  so-called  reaction,  which  is  independent  of  the  specific  nature 
of  the  remedy,  but  common  to  all  other  serum  preparations,  bears  no 
relation  to  the  ultimate  results  obtained. 

4.  Some  cases  show  marked  improvement  in  spite  of  temporary 
discomfort  in  the  way  of  chills,  fever,  urticaria,  and  painful  swelling, 
with  stiffness  of  the  joints,  while  others  exhibit  no  improvement,  although 
there  is  entire  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

5.  Reaction  may  take  place  within  twelve  hours  after  the  use  of  the 
serum,  or  it  mav  be  delayed  for  six  weeks. 

6.  Occasionally  the  improvement  is  indefinitely  delayed  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  reaction,  following  which  there  may  be  complete  and 
enduring  subsidence  of  the  fever. 

7.  As  a  result  of  the  serum,  the  temperature  may  either  subside  to 
normal,  or  be  reduced  several  degrees,  remaining,  however,  somewhat 
elevated. 

8.  I  have  not  been  in  favor  of  its  continued  subcutaneous  employ- 
ment, and  have  given,  as  a  rule,  not  over  four  or  five  doses  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  days. 

9.  I  have  occasionally  practised  the  tentative  administration  of  the 
remedy  by  the  rectum  for  ten  or  twelve  doses  before  resorting  to  its 
hypodermatic  use,  in  order  to  avoid  the  discomfort  which  sometimes 
follows  its  injection  into  the  tivssues,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure 
satisfying  results  from  this  method. 

10.  I  have  seen  unquestionable  good  attend  its  use  even  when  strep- 
tococci were  not  found  in  the  sputum,  and  believe  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  clinical  evidences  of  a  persisting  sepsis  may  sometimes  afford, 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  a  warrantable  basis  for  its  use. 
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Bacterial  Vaccines. — The  foregoing  considerations  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  the  antistreptococcic  serum  are  introduced  in  justification  of 
its  employment  by  physicians,  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
recent  advantages  offered  by  the  use  of  the  bacterial  vaccines,  to  which 
detailed  reference  will  be  made  in  a  later  chapter.  The  scope  of  their 
application,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  opsonic  index,  is  of 
necessity  greatly  limited  among  general  practitioners  by  the  absence 
of  laboratory  equipment  and  training.  Under  such  circumstances 
recourse  to  the  antistreptococcic  serum  in  cases  of  severe  streptococcic 
infection  is  not  only  justified,  but  in  some  cases  demanded. 

The  principles  upon  which  depend  the  elaboration  of  an  artificial 
resistance  to  infection  will  be  discussed  under  the  subject  of  Immunity. 
Through  the  genius  and  indomitable  labor  of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  certain 
valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  elucidation  of  the  com- 
plex mechanism  of  immunity.  The  chief  of  these  discoveries  related 
to  an  unsuspected  substance  in  the  blood,  to  which  he  gave  the  term 
"opsonin,"  and  which  was  found  to  act  on  the  bacteria.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  element  to  prepare  the  bacteria  for  inglobing  by  the 
leukocytes.  Wright  found  that  these  opsonins  could  be  increased  in  the 
blood  by  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  dead  bacteria.  Bacteria  suit- 
ably prepared  for  injection  were  called  by  him  *'va6cines."  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  preparation  of  vaccines  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Theo- 
ries of  Immunity.  His  elaborate  technic  for  the  precise  determination 
of  the  opsonic  power,  with  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  bacterial 
invasion,  will  be  reviewed  in  detail,  together  with  the  status  of  our 
present  knowledge  regarding  the  principles  of  opsonic  therapy.  The 
practical  application  of  vaccine  therapy  to  cases  of  secondary  infection 
accompanying  pulmonary  tuberculosis  I  have  made  the  subject  of 
considerable  clinical  study.  My  observations  have  been  actuated 
largely  by  reason  of  the  frequent  unreliability  of  the  antistreptococcic 
serum  and  its  other  obvious  disadvantages.  An  effort  was  also  made  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  employment  of 
tuberculin  medication,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  uncomplicated 
by  mixed  infection.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  my  investiga- 
tion embraced  cases  of  pure  tuberculous  involvement  as  well  as  of 
secondary  infection,  further  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  Specific  Medication  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER  LXXX 
PREGNANCY 


Pregnancy  as  a  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  almost 
universally  believed  to  be  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
consumptive,  regardless  of  the  extent  or  activity  of  the  disease.  Some 
observers  assert  that  the  harmful  effects  may  be  expected  to  develop 
shortly  after  conception  has  taken  place,  and  continue  without  interrup- 
tion until  the  termination  of  labor  or  convalescence  from  the  puerperal 
period.    The  majority  of  clinicians,  however,  incline  to  the  belief  that 
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the  unfavorable  influence  of  pregnancy  upon  the  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis  is  exerted  chiefly  after  childbirth.  Nearly  all  agree  that  the 
combined  effect  of  pregnancy,  the  puerperium,  and  lactation  constitute 
a  tremendous  tax  upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  consumptive,  and 
directly  lower  the  powers  of  resistance.  In  view  of  the  clinical  observa- 
tion as  to  the  frequent  increased  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process 
after  childbirth,  with  a  progressive  subsequent  decline,  pregnancy  has 
come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  factor  of  grave  prognostic  import 
among  such  patients. 

Instances  of  actual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tuberculous 
lungs  as  a  result  of  concurring  pregnancy  rarely  have  been  recorded. 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  pulmonary  invalids  should  have  been 
instructed  as  to  the  inadvisability  of  marriage,  the  imperative  avoidance 
of  conception,  and  even  the  expediency  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
pregnancy.  It  is  true  that  a  complete  justification  for  such  advice 
often  obtains  in  special  instances,  when  efforts  toward  the  preservation 
of  the  tuberculous  mother  properly  become  the  paramount  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  invariably  the  case,  however,  that  such  precipitate 
action  is  warranted. 

The  existence  of  pregnancy  per  se,  irrespective  of  important  features 
inherent  to  the  individuai  case,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumptive,  nor  as  prima  facie  justifica- 
tion for  the  performance  of  abortion.  Its  development  among  pul- 
monary invalids  as  a  class  is  assuredly  to  be  deplored,  and  unfortunate 
results  must  of  necessity  be  expected  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  if  the 
pregnancy  is  permitted  to  continue  to  full  term.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  generalizing  statements  concerning  the  influence  of 
pregnancy  upon  consumption  are  not  always  correct  in  their  individual 
application.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  case  is  worthy  of  thoughtful, 
well-considered  action  based  upon  the  merits  of  its  several  features. 

The  conditions  obtaining  in  special  cases  may  suggest  the  advis- 
ability of  prolonged,  detailed  observation,  and  in  others  demand  recourse 
to  prompt  and  energetic  measures  in  the  way  of  surgical  relief.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  great  majority  of  cases  are  adjudged  in  accordance  with 
hastily  formed  opinions,  or  even  preconceived  notions  as  to  routine 
principles  of  procedure.  The  practical  lessons  taught  by  a  considerable 
experience  among  such  a  class  of  invalids  are  somewhat  surprising  in 
the  light  of  generally  accepted  views.  No  denial  can  be  made  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  pregnancy  upon  a  vast  number  of  pulmonary 
invalids,  but  such  influence  is  by  no  means  invariable.  It  is  not  always 
clear  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  tuberculous  affection  after  childbirth 
is  distinctly  referable  to  the  pregnancy  or  the  puerperal  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  conception  may  take  place  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  even  in  far-advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  Among  so  desperate  a  cla.ss,  a  rapid  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  physical  condition,  with  a  fatal  termination,  may 
be  reasonably  expected  by  the  end  of  one  year,  vnth  or  withotit  the 
added  influence  of  pregnancy.  It  is  thoroughly  substantiated  that 
the  effect  of  pregnancy  upon  the  general  health,  and  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  involvement  may  be  decidedly  favorable,  in  a  few 
instances.  I  have  observed  several  patients  who  presented,  during 
the  entire  period  of  pregnancy,  and  particularly  in  the  earlier  months, 
remarkable    evidences  of  general  and  pulmonary  improvement.    This 
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was  often  illustrated  by  increase  of  weight  and  strength,  diminution  of 
cough  and  expectoration,  and  reduction  of  the  temperature.  The 
nausea  and  vomiting  commonly  incident  to  early  pregnancy  are  often 
singularly  lacking  among  consumptives,  thus  precluding  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  ingestion  of  food  and  the  consequent  loss  of  nutrition.  On 
the  contrary,  the  appetite  is  sometimes  enhanced  materially,  and  the 
digestion  unimpaired  or  improved,  with  resulting  gain  in  weight.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  physiologic  processes,  previously  dormant,  are 
often  stimulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  utmost  benefit.  I  have  been  privileged  to  observe  in  a 
few  cases  during  pregnancy,  even  the  complete  disappearance  of  all  the 
subjective  and  physical  evidences  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which 
previously  had  been  persistent  for  several  years.  I  have  in  mind  two 
conspicuous  instances  of  advanced  tuberculous  infection  of  several 
years'  duration,  for  whom  the  development  of  pregnancy  proved  of 
undoubted  l^enefit.  In  each  case  the  pulmonary  process  became 
entirely  arrested  during  pregnancy,  and  was  not  followed  by  a  renewed 
activity  of  the  infection  after  the  termination  of  labor.  For  the  sake 
of  exactitude  the  two  cases  are  briefly  reported  as  follows: 

Case  1. — A  woman,  twenty-six  years  old,  consulted  me  in  March, 
1901,  two  and  one-half  years  after  arrival  in  Colorado,  and  five  years 
after  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  had  taken 
place  a  loss  of  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  The  cough  and  expectora- 
tion were  moderate,  and  the  general  condition  good.  There  was 
extensive  involvement  of  the  left  lung,  moist  rftles  being  readily  de- 
tected upon  easy  respiration  from  apex  to  base,  both  front  and  back, 
with  considerable  consolidation  in  the  upper  portion.  In  the  right 
side  there  was  slight  infiltration  with  moist  r&les  at  the  apex.  Bacilli 
were  numerous.  During  the  first  two  years  that  she  remained  under 
my  observation,  in  spite  of  a  material  gain  in  weight,  there  developed 
unmistakable  evidences  of  an  increased  activity  of  the  tuberculous 
process.  The  cough  and  expectoration  perceptibly  increased,  dyspnea 
became  much  more  pronounced,  the  pulse  accelerated,  and  beginning 
physical  evidences  of  cavity  formation  were  recognized  in  the  left  upper 
front.  She  then  became  pregnant,  and  shortly  afterward  suffered  to 
an  unusual  degree  from  nausea  and  vomiting,  until,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  she  reluctantly  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus. 
This  procedure  had  been  advised  from  the  beginning  upon  the  score  of 
the  extensive  active  tuberculous  involvement,  and  the  interference  with 
proper  nutrition.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly  from  the  effects  of 
the  curetment  performed  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Bagot.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  she  again  became  pregnant  and  prompt  interference  was  advised. 
There  had  developed  a  large  cavity  in  the  left  upper  lobe  below  the 
clavicle,  and  moist  r&les  were  recognized  throughout  the  left  lung, 
and  in  the  right  apex  to  the  third  rib.  There  was  a  loss  of  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  in  weight  from  the  normal,  paroxysmal  cough,  copious  expecto- 
ration, slight  temperature  elevation,  and  moderate  dyspnea.  All 
efforts  to  influence  the  patient  to  consent  to  the  termination  of  the 
pregnancy  were  unavailing,  nausea  and  vomiting  being  comparatively 
insignificant.  After  the  second  month  there  ensued  a  diminution  of 
cough  and  expectoration,  and  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  gain  in 
weight,  which  continued  for  months  after  childbirth.  With  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition,  there  took  place  a  diminution  in  the 
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ptivity  of  the  tuberculous  infection,  as  shown  by  the  lessened  amount 
of  moisture  upon  examination.  At  the  expiration  of  her  period  of 
pregnancy  she  had  attained  a  very  material  gain  in  weight,  and 
there  was  an  entire  disappearance  of  cough  and  expectoration.  Fine 
clicks  at  each  apex  were  barely  recognized  at  the  end  of  inspiration 
following  a  cough.  Labor  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  exhausting, 
the  presentation  being  a  breech,  and  the  progress  necessarily  slow  in 
spite  of  strong  uterine  contractions.  The  patient  was  not  allowed 
to  nurse  the  child,  nor  to  share  to  any  extent  in  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  care  of  the  infant.  The  remarkable  improvement, 
noted  for  the  first  time  during  the  course  of  the  pregnancy,  was  continued 
without  interruption  during  the  following  year.  The  patient  was  per- 
mitted to  return  home  in  1906,  exhibiting  at  that  time,  upon  exami- 
nation, no  evidence  of  any  existing  active  tuberculous  involvement. 
There  was  entire  absence  of  moisture  in  the  finer  bronchi,  as  well  as  of 
cough  and  expectoration.  She  displayed  a  gain  of  fully  fifty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  thus  far  has  suffered  no  relapse.  Upon  the  basis  of  the 
clinicd  evidence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  pregnancy  con- 
stituted an  important  factor  in  restoring  the  patient  to  a  life  of  useful- 
ness and  comparative  health. 

Case  2. — A  woman,  aged  twenty-two  years,  consulted  me  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Colorado  in  Februaiy,  1903,  three  years  after 
the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  was  a  loss  of 
thirty  pounds  in  weigiit  and  an  excessive  cough.  The  expectoration 
amounted  to  eight  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours  and  contained  numerous 
bacilli.  There  were  daily  temperature  elevations  of  two  or  three  degrees 
and  marked  dyspnea.  Examination  disclosed  extensive  active  tuber- 
culous involvement  of  the  left  lung,  with  areas  of  consolidation,  and 
moist  r&les  from  apex  to  base,  front  and  back.  A  beginning  tuberculous 
infection  of  the  right  apex  was  noted.  During  the  following  eighteen 
months  there  was  presented  a  progressive  improvement  in  all  respects. 
A  gain  of  forty-five  pounds  in  weight  was  established,  with  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  pulmonary  condition.  She  then  moved  to 
another  city  in  Colorado,  and  did  not  come  under  my  observation  again 
until  late  in  1905,  when  she  was  found  to  have  lost  nearly  twenty  pounds 
in  weight,  and  was  experiencing  a  decided  increase  of  the  cough  and 
expectoration.  Upon  examination  moist  rAles  were  readily  detected 
from  apex  to  base  upon  the  left  side.  Efforts  to  increase  nutrition  and 
promote  the  general  condition  were  unavailing  until  she  became  preg- 
nant in  the  late  spring  of  1906.  Thereupon  there  developed  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  appetite  and  digestion.  This  was  the  precursor 
of  a  pronounced  gain  in  weight,  with  an  eventual  disappearance  of 
the  cough  and  expectoration.  She  was  examined  in  the  early  fall,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  coming  to  Colorado,  exhibited  an  entire  absence 
of  physical  signs.  The  gain  thus  established  during,  and  presumably 
as  a  result  of,  the  pregnancy  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Several  other  cases  have  been  observed  which  illustrate  the  coinci- 
dence of  an  undoubted  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  in 
the  physical  signs  during  the  period  of  pregnancy.  In  these  cases  the 
clinical  data  strongly  suggested  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  A  fever 
previously  persistent  has  been  found,  in  exceptional  instances,  to 
disappear  with  the  development  of  pregnancy.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  improvement  was  usually  quite  unexpected,  in  some  cases, 
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premature  delivery  having  been  recommended  and  refused.  It  is 
apparent  that  pregnancy  is  not  always  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  consumptive,  that  some  patients  may  secure  a  temporary 
gain  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  that  a  few  may  derive  per- 
manent benefit  through  its  influence. 

In  addition  to  the  extent,  nature,  and  degree  of  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  lesions,  the  amount  of  fever  and  loss  of  weight  are  vitally 
important  considerations  in  the  determination  of  a  rational  course  of 
procedure.  An  essential  feature  is  the  recognition,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  pregnancy,  of  any  appreciable  change  in  the  cough, 
expectoration,  nutrition,  temperature  elevation,  and  physical  signs. 
The  present  nvlriiion  of  the  invalid,  together  with  the  number  and 
history  of  previous  pregnancies,  must  be  regarded  of  great  importance 
in  estimating  the  probable  influence  to  be  exerted  during  succeeding 
child-bearing  periods.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that  greatly 
impaired  nutrition  is  in  itself  a  distinct  contraindication  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  clinicians  that 
repeated  gestations  are  uniformly  productive  of  unfortunate  results. 
I  have  not  found  this  to  be  invariably  true.  Several  patients  have  been 
observed,  who  have  apparently  undergone  the  second  and  third 
accouchement  quite  as  well  as  the  first.  The  following  case  is  of  some 
interest: 

A  woman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  after  three  years'  residence  in 
Colorado,  came  under  my  observation  in  December,  1896,  five  years 
after  the  onset  of  a  tuberculous  infection.  She  was  at  that  time  four 
and  one-half  months  pregnant,  and  had  already  borne  six  children, 
all  living  and  in  good  health.  She  had  done  her  own  housework  in 
addition  to  caring  for  the  children.  There  was  a  loss  of  nearly  twenty 
pounds  in  weight,  slight  cough  and  expectoration,  and  well-defined 
physical  evidences  of  tuberculous  lesions  at  each  apex.  The  confine- 
ment was  normal  and  followed  by  no  appreciable  tendency  toward 
further  decline.  The  patient  eventually  secured  a  complete  and 
permanent  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process,  with  disappearance  of 
cough,  expectoration,  and  physical  signs  of  active  infection. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  clinical  observation  that  some  patients, 
in  spite  of  improvement  during  the  period  of  pregnancy,  exhibit  a 
rapid  decline  following  parturition.  Just  why  this  phenomenon  should 
take  place  is  somewhat  difficult  of  satisfactory  explanation.  It  cannot 
be  that  such  results  are  referable  to  the  mere  process  of  labor,  with  its 
attending  pain  and  exhaustion,  for  an  unfavorable  influence  is  not 
infrequently  exerted  even  after  a  brief  and  easy  parturition.  It  is  also 
questionable  if  the  mere  emptying  of  the  uterus  produces  so  complete 
a  change  in  the  physiologic  processes  as  to  bring  about  a  renewed 
activity  of  the  tuberculous  lesions.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  to  some 
extent,  the  unfortunate  clinical  results  are  referable  to  the  burdens  of 
motherhood,  the  frequent  lactation,  the  confinement  to  the  house,  and 
the  added  responsibilities  incident  to  the  care  of  the  child. 

But  slight,  if  any,  unfavorable  effect  of  the  labor  may  be  anticipated 
in  most  cases,  if  the  confinement  is  terminated  as  quickly  as  possible 
under  the  judicious  employment  of  anesthesia.  This  should  be  followed 
by  immediate  bandaging  of  the  breasts  and  the  avoidance  of  lactation, 
the  placing  of  the  invalid  upon  vigorous  supporting  treatment,  and 
adherence  to  a  rational  system  of  living. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  premature  termination  of  labor  is 
attended  by  distinctly  unfavorable  results,  often  in  excess  of  those 
exhibited  after  normal  parturition.  Patients  presenting  definite 
evidences  of  improvement  during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy, 
have  been  observed  to  undergo  a  pronounced  decline  following  an 
accidental  miscarriage.  This  is  referable  in  part  to  excessive  loss  of 
blood  and  the  resulting  exhaustion,  but  a  general  decline  sometimes 
follows  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  by  artificial  means.  This  is  much 
less  likely  to  take  place,  however,  following  prompt  and  thorough 
curetment  during  anesthesia,  than  after  tedious  and  painful  methods 
of  producing  abortion.  The  insertion  of  catheters^  bougieSf  and  sounds, 
though  sometimes  thought  to  be  indicated  in  cases  of  advanced  phthisis 
on  account  of  objections  to  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  worthy  of  condemnation.  As  stated  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  surgical  operations  upon  pulmonary  invalids,  the 
dangers  and  disadvantages  of  anesthesia  to  such  patients  are  greatly 
overestimated.  A  painless  and  speedy  evacuation  of  the  uterus  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  attended  by  unpleasant  results,  while  prolonged  efforts 
to  expel  the  fetus  by  means  of  uterine  contractions,  excited  through  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  are  often  productive  of  serious  hemorrhage 
and  profound  physical  exhaustion.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  latter  class  of 
cases  that  consumptives  are  observed  to  do  badly  following  miscarriage. 
I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-three,  who  came  to  Colorado 
in  1903,  three  months  pregnant,  presenting  the  history  of  a  tuberculous 
infection  immediately  following  a  miscarriage  two  years  previously. 
There  were  excessive  cough  and  copious  expectoration,  moderate  loss 
of  weight,  slight  temperature  elevation,  with  active  tuberculous  infection 
of  the  left  lung  from  apex  to  base,  front  and  back.  Throughout  this 
region  there  were  signs  of  slight  consolidation,  with  moist  r&les  upon 
easy  breathing.  The  patient  exhibited  a  pronounced  improvement 
during  the  first  month  in  Colorado,  there  taking  place  a  diminution  of 
cough  and  expectoration  and  a  materially  improved  nutrition.  Upon 
induction  of  premature  labor  by  the  insertion  of  a  catheter  in  the 
hands  of  a  surgical  colleague,  the  uterus  was  finally  emptied  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty-six  hours.  This  was  followed  by  an  immediate  exacerba- 
tion of  fever  and  other  unfavorable  symptoms,  representing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  relentless  decline,  which  was  terminated  by  her  death  a  few 
months  subsequently.  In  this  instance  the  influence  of  the  pregnancy 
itself  had  not  been  harmful,  but  the  induction  of  premature  labor 
marked  the  onset  of  a  renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process. 

It  is  clear  that  no  general  rule  may  be  formulated  relative  to  the 
effect  of  pregnancy  upon  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  can  properly 
be  applicable  to  all  cases. 

The  preceding  course  of  remark  is  not  to  be  construed  in  advocacy 
of  an  invariable  continuation  of  pregnancy,  but  more  as  an  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  this  condition  is  not  always  detrimental. 
And  that  unfortunate  results  often  attend  precipitate  interference. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXI 
SYPHILIS 

The  coexistence  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  is  much  more  frequent 
than  generally  supposed,  but  the  precise  relation  of  the  two  infections 
to  each  other  remains  somewhat  doubtful.  The  dual  association  of 
these  diseases,  which  represent  the  two  most  frequent  and  dreaded 
scourges  to  which  mankind  is  subject,  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
clinician  by  virtue  of  the  influence  exerted  by  one  infection  upon  the 
otheri  and  the  possibilities  of  error  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  thoracic  manifestations. 

The  common  relation  of  syphilis  to  tuberculosis  consists  of — (1)  the 
influence  of  syphilis  upon  the  vulnerability'of  the  tissues  to  future  tubei^ 
culous  infection;  (2)  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  the  course  of  a  previously 
acquired  tuberculosis;  (3)  the  modifying  action  of  tuberculosis  upon 
syphilitic  infections  of  remote  and  recent  origin. 

Various  widely  conflicting  views  have  been  expressed  by  obser%'^ers 
as  to  the  clinical  results  exhibited  by  the  combination  of  the  two  diseases. 
The  somewhat  singular  divergence  of  opinion  is  perhaps  explainable  by 
the  failure  of  clinicians  to  recognize  the  same  essential  differences  of 
classification.  Thus  the  extent  and  character  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  one  infection  upon  the  other  are  dependent  to  a  great  degree  upon 
their  relative  development  in  point  of  time.  It  goes  without  saying, 
moreover,  that  marked  differences  exist  in  the  virulence  of  each  infection. 
Observation  of  a  large  number  of  patients  afflicted  with  both  diseases 
will  necessarily  include  some  presenting  clinical  evidences  of  an  intensely 
virulent  syphilis,  with  comparatively  insignificant  tuberculosis,  and 
others  exhibiting  an  apparently  benign  syphilitic  infection,  with  active 
advancing  tuberculous  processes.  A  progressive  destructive  tendency 
of  both  infections  will  sometimes  be  noted,  while  among  other  individuals 
the  clinical  manifestations  incident  to  both  diseases  are  subject  to  ready 
control. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  personal  equation,  which 
involves  the  question  of  alcoholism  or  other  excesses,  vigor  of  con- 
stitution, mode  of  life,  occupation,  financial  status,  and  temperamental 
peculiarities,  ^1  vastly  influencing  the  amenability  to  treatment. 
While  an  arbitrary  classification  of  cases,  therefore,  is  not  permissible, 
certain  broad  generalizations  are  in  order,  as  evidenced  by  the  results 
of  clinical  observation. 

Hereditary  syphilis  is  known  to  predispose  toward  the  development 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  puny,  ill-nourished 
children  of  syphilitic  parents  should  exhibit,  as  a  result  of  their  impaired 
vitality,  a  pronounced  diminution  of  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  as  regards  tuberculosis,  the  influence  of  heredity 
consists  in  most  cases  of  the  transmission  to  the  infant  of  an  enfeebled 
constitution,  with  impaired  powers  of  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection. 
In  hereditary  syphilis,  however,  a  direct  specific  taint  is  inflicted  upon 
the  child,  but  the  enfeeblement  of  constitution  is  no  less  apparent  than 
in  children  bom  of  tuberculous  parents.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  physical  debility,  retardation  of  growth,  and  imperfect  development 
exhibited  as  a  result  of  infantile  syphilis  are  accompanied  by  a  corres- 
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ponding  weakening  of  tissue  resistance.  Clinical  observation  suggests 
that,  in  addition  to  these  incontestable  factors,  a  direct  predisposing 
influence  to  tuberculosis  is  exerted  by  the  inherited  syphilitic  taint, 
regardless  of  nutrition  or  apparent  vigor  of  constitution. 

It  cannot  be  truly  said  that  tuberculosis  attacks  only  those  syphilitic 
children  who  present  suggestive  manifestations  of  an  inherited  taint. 
I  have  frequently  noted  that  seemingly  healthy  children,  whose  parents 
have  been  admittedly  syphilitic,  after  thriving  for  one  or  two  years, 
suddenly  fall  victims  to  tuberculous  infection.  The  suggestion  derived 
from  such  an  experience,  as  to  the  ultimate  predisposing  influence  of  the 
syphilitic  virus  in  young  children,  is  of  some  interest  in  comparison 
with  the  surprisingly  few  instances  of  tuberculosis,  observed  among 
children,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  tuberculous  at  the  time  of 
conception.  During  many  years  of  observation  in  a  health  resort  for 
pulmonary  invalids,  comment  has  been  made  repeatedly  upon  the 
comparatively  few  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood,  despite  the  exis- 
tence of  active  infection  in  the  parents  and  of  exceptional  opportunities 
for  acquired  infection  through  almost  wanton  exposure.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  instances  of  tuberculous  development  in  children  have  not 
been  infrequent  when  a  history  of  syphilis  has  been  freely  admitted 
by  a  parent,  or  its  previous  existence  strongly  suspected.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons  it  may  be  accepted  in  general  that  the  transmission  of 
hereditary  syphilis  to  young  children  greatly  increases  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  tissues  to  tuberculous  infection. 

It  is  also  probable  that  among  young  adults,  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  acquired  syphilis  increases  to  some  extent  the  susceptibility 
to  tuberculosis.  Instances  of  active  tuberculous  infection,  following 
closely  upon  the  contraction  of  syphilis,  are  not  uncommon.  There 
is  borne  in  mind  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  recently  consulted  me 
presenting  a  history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  developed  not 
over  two  or  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  initial  lesion. 
I  have  observed  several  cases  in  whicn  the  malnutrition  incident  to 
recent  syphilis  has  appeared  to  favor  predisposition  to  tuberculosis. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  tendency  to  tuberculosis  is  not  directly  augmented 
by  the  syphilitic  taint,  it  is  at  least  clear  that,  through  diminished  resis- 
tance of  the  soil,  a  tuberculous  infection,  previously  latent,  is  brought 
into  renewed  activity.  The  deleterious  effect  of  syphilis  in  its  relation 
lo  tuberculous  development  is  frequently  accentuated  by  its  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  course  of  the  pulmonary  affection. 

The  advent  of  tuberculous  manifestations  shortly  after  the  acquire- 
ment of  svphilis  is  often  followed  by  rapidly  advancing  infection, 
with  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  if  syphilis 
of  long  standing  is  capable  of  exerting  any  special  influence^  either  in 
the  development  or  in  the  course  of  a  later  tuberculous  infection.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  some  that  tuberculosis,  as  a  rule,  exhibits  a  slow 
and  benign  type  among  old  syphilitics.  For  this  reason  a  certain 
retarding  influence  upon  the  evolution  of  tuberculous  changes  has  l>een 
attributed  to  the  specific  disease.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that 
among  such  patients  the  diminished  activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection 
is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  physiologic  conditions  common 
to  more  advanced  adult  life. 

The  influence  of  syphilis  upon  a  previously  acquired  tuber- 
culosis has  seemed  uniformly  unfavorable.     That  extremely  disastrous 
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consequences  should  follow  the  contraction  of  syphilis  in  the  midst 
of  an  active  tuberculous  involvement  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  on 
account  of  its  profound  constitutional  effect,  together  with  the  added 
element  of  mental  distress.  In  addition  to  the  physical  debility  and 
worry  engendered,  a  not  uncommon  factor  of  unfavorable  moment 
consists  of  the  derangement  of  digestion  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
unremitting  medication.  This  is  sometimes  demanded  in  heroic  doses 
almost  regardless  of  stomachic  disturbance.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
clinical  experience  amply  substantiates  the  unfortunate  effect  of  syphilis 
upon  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Instances  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  however,  in  which  the  influence  of  a  syphilitic  infection, 
ingrafted  upon  an  antecedent  tuberculosis,  has  not  proved  entirely 
unfavorable.  Exceptional  cases  have  been  reported  from  time  to  time, 
showing  a  conspicuous  improvement  stamped  upon  the  clinical  picture 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  following  the  combination  of  the  two  infec- 
tions. Several  times  I  have  observed  a  perceptible  change  for  the  better 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  pulmonary  invalid,  a  few  months  after  the 
development  of  syphilis.  I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  consumptive  of 
twenty-one  who  signally  failed  to  improve  during  six  months'  residence 
in  an  appropriate  climate  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  skilled 
clinician.  Subsequently  the  patient  came  under  my  observation  shortly 
after  the  development  of  the  initial  lesion.  The  following  appearance 
of  secondary  manifestations  suggested  a  marked  virulence  of  the 
syphilitic  taint.  The  activity  of  the  tuberculous  infection  and  the 
depraved  general  condition,  together  with  the  history  of  a  progressive 
decline,  apparently  suggested  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Upon 
the  continued  exhibition  of  specific  medication  an  astonishing  improve- 
ment was  manifested  until  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process 
was  eventually  secured.  In  view  of  the  unfavorable  history,  prior  to 
the  onset  of  syphilis,  the  conclusion  is  possible  that  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  was  largely  influenced  by  the  development  of  the  later  infec- 
tion. While  in  such  cases  complete  proof  is  necessarily  lacking  to  estab- 
lish a  direct  antagonistic  influence  of  the  syphilitic  upon  the  tuberculous 
infection,  the  evidence  appears  conclusive  that  fibrosis  is  occasionally 
favored  to  some  extent  following  the  continued  exhibition  of  specific 
medication. 

The  modifying  action  of  tuberculosis  upon  an  already  existing 
syphilitic  taint  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  by  careful  therapeutists. 
Many  times  I  have  been  surprised  by  the  reappearance  of  syphilitic  mani- 
festations among  consumptives ^  who  presented  the  history  of  a  more  or 
less  remote  specific  infection  and  a  prolonged  period  of  rational  medi- 
cation. The  previous  quiescence  of  the  clinical  manifestations  in  such 
cases  suggests  a  complete  control  of  the  infection  for  several  years  pre- 
ceding the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Upon  the  advent, 
however,  of  the  latter  disease,  the  physical  debility  and  emaciation 
undoubtedly  became  instrumental  factors  in  the  recurrence  of  syphilitic 
symptoms.  These  have  usually  appeared  as  local  lesions  upon  the  skin 
or  in  the  throat.  Several  well-defined  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  have 
been  observed  among  my  pulmonary  invalids,  who,  through  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, or  by  virtue  of  other  excesses,  were  unable  to  attain  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  the  effort  to  improve  nutrition.  The  thought  has  been 
suggested  that  the  appearance  of  the  tuberculosyphilids  and  the  hybrid 
affections  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  or  tongue  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the 
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influence  of  the  tuberculous  infection,  with  its  attending  debility  and  mal- 
nutrition in  arousing  a  dormant  syphilitic  taint.  It  is  believed  by  laryn- 
gologists  that  the  tendency  to  tubercle  is  favored  by  previous  syphilis 
of  the  larynx,  and  it  does  not  appear  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
implantation  of  tubercle  bacilli  upon  a  syphilitic  soil  should  result  in  the 
development  of  lesions  exhibiting  to  some  extent  the  appearance  of  each 
infection.  Marshall  and  other  syphilographers  have  called  attention  to 
the  frequent  erroneous  construction  placed  upon  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  lesions  of  doubtful  character.  When  the  nature  of  the  local 
manifestations  are  such  as  to  render  obscure  the  origin  of  the  infection^ 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  scrapings  does  not  constitute  posi- 
tive evidence  as  to  a  sole  tuberculous  origin.  Aside,  however,  from  the 
direct  ingrafting  of  tuberculosis  upon  local  areas  of  syphilitic  infection, 
evidence  is  not  wanting,  as  stated,  to  substantiate  the  influence  of  tuber- 
culosis, with  its  accompanying  constitutional  impairment,  in  favoring 
the  reappearance  of  specific  lesions. 

The  dififerential  diagnosis  of  syphilis  exhibiting  well-defined  thora- 
cic manifestations  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  often  exceedingly 
obscure.  A  close  similarity  is  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  subjec- 
tive symptoms  and  physical  signs.  This  resemblance  may  include  the 
methods  of  onset,  the  existence  of  cough,  expectoration,  emaciation, 
fever;  and  the  physical  evidences  of  consolidation,  softening,  cavity  for- 
mation, chronic  bronchiectases,  or  fibrosis. 

In  many  cases  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  the  clinical  picture  is,  in  fact, 
identical  with  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  save  for  the  absence  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  the  expectoration.  Without  search  for  tubercle  bacilli  no 
suspicion,  as  a  rule,  is  entertained  by  the  physician  as  to  the  character  of 
the  infection.  When  the  examination  of  the  sputum  is  not  practised  as  a. 
routine  measure,  it  is  inevitable  that  cases  of  pulmonary  syphilis  will  be 
overlooked,  and  that  patients  will  be  sent  to  climatic  resorts  with  a  diag- 
nosis of  tuberculosis.  I  have  observed  a  few  patients  of  this  class  in  whom 
suspicion  as  to  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  infection  was  aroused  by  the 
absence  of  bacilli,  and  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  therapeutic 
test.  The  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  exclude  entirely  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the  pulmonary  con- 
dition. Several  times  I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  remarkable 
paucity  of  tubercle  bacilli,  although  present  after  long  searching,  in 
patients  exhibiting  characteristic  subjective  and  objective  signs  of  an 
active  pulmonary  tul^erculosis.  A  disproportionately  small  numljer  of 
bacilli  contained  in  the  copious  expectoration  of  an  intractable  bron- 
chitis or  in  the  presence  of  pulmonary  excavation  should  awaken  sus- 
picion as  to  the  possible  underlying  syphilitic  nature  of  the  infection, 
upon  which  an  incipient  tuberculosis  may  have  been  ingrafted.  The  same 
is  true  of  an  absence  or  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  bacilli  accompanying 
extensive  fibrosis.  While  the  evidence  in  these  cases  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  the  wisdom  of  a  searching  inquiry  to  secure  either  the  ad- 
mission of  syphilis  or  the  recognition  of  other  manifestations  is  appar- 
ent. It  should  be  emphasized  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  tuberculosis,  is  far  more  frequent  than  prac- 
titioners have  been  prone  to  acknowledge.  Generally  speaking,  in  pure 
pulmonary  .syphilis  there  is  less  tendency  to  temperature  elevation  than 
in  tuberculosis,  less  diarrhea,  irritability,  and  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
night-sweats,  or  emaciation.     In  other  words,  syphilis,  as  a  rule,  is  less 
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frequently  associated  with  mixed  infection  than  is  tuberculosis,  which 
accounts  for  the  diminished  temperature  elevation  and  the  usual  absence 
of  septic  symptoms  in  the  former  disease.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
some  cases  are  observed  in  which  the  temperature  elevation  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  pulmonary  involvement.  The  per- 
sistence of  fever,  despite  a  prolonged  maintenance  of  systematic  man- 
agement in  cases  exhibiting  exceedingly  incipient  infection,  is  sometimes 
suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  a  syphilitic  taint. 

The  course  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  often  protracted  to  a  degree, 
patients  sometimes  exhibiting  an  astonishing  tolerance  for  the  infec- 
tion in  the  presence  of  extensive  structural  change.  In  doubtful  cases 
recourse  should  be  taken  to  the  tentative  employment  of  antisyphilitic 
treatment  and  4ihe  specific  medication  subsequently  increased  according 
to  the  therapeutic  indications.  The  relation  of  pulmonary  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis  is  further  discussed  on  page  296. 
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SECTION   I 
Prophylaxis 

chapter  lxxxii 

RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  OF  CONSUMPTIVES  AND 

SOCIETY 

No  argument  is  needed  to  substantiate  the  assertion  that  the  pre- 
vention of  consumption  has  been  for  years  the  most  vital  sociologic  and 
economic  problem  of  all  civilized  races.  The  wide-spread  distribution 
of  the  disease  among  the  masses,  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  it 
is  disseminated,  its  high  rate  of  mortality,  its  demonstrable  preventa- 
bility  and  curability,  all  furnish  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  over- 
whelming necessity  of  aggressive  effort  toward  its  limitation  and  con- 
trol. 

The  former  apathetic  recognition  of  the  direful  significance  of  con- 
sumption has  been  supplemented,  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
by  an  active  educational  and  governmental  agitation  throughout  the 
world  toward  its  restriction.  As  a  result  of  the  energetic  campaign 
already  instituted,  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  irresistible  advance 
of  the  organized  forces  of  prevention  against  this  common  enemy  of 
mankind.  The  ravages  of  a  veritable  scourge  are  becoming  diminished, 
and  hope  may  perhaps  be  entertained  of  a  complete  subsidence  of  the 
disease,  as  obtained  in  Europe  with  leprosy,  a  kindred  affection,  after 
the  middle  ages.  A  great  deal  that  is  highly  commendable  and  fraught 
with  far-reaching  beneficent  results  has  been  accomplished,  but  there 
remains  much  to  engross  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  activities  of 
phthisiosociologists.  The  present  status  of  the  crusade  against  tul)er- 
culosis  is  too  well  known  to  clinicians  and  students  of  economic  con- 
ditions to  warrant  repetition.  Recent  literature  has  been  replete  with 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  consump- 
tion, suggestions  concerning  the  social  aspects  of  the  disease,  advices 
as  to  its  administrative  control,  recommendations  regarding  the  best 
manner  of  conducting  an  educational  propaganda,  reports  of  committees 
authorized  to  investigate  conditions,  reiterations  of  important  individual 
precautions,  and  finally  personal  appeals  from  essayists  in  advocacy  of 
more  or  less  coercive  measures  of  prevention. 
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In  a  work  devoted  essentially  to  the  clinical  rather  than  to  the  social 
features  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  consider- 
ation of  the  many  aspects  of  general  and  individual  prophylaxis.  The 
academic  recital  of  the  almost  infinite  phases  of  the  problem  of  pre- 
vention, even  if,  perchance,  not  entirely  familiar  to  a  portion  of  the 
readers,  would  scarcely  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  as  the  tedious 
details  of  such  an  inquiry  do  not  entirely  harmonize  with  a  predomi- 
nating endeavor  toward  clinical  study. 

It  is  designed  to  present  a  brief  exposition  of  the  trend  of  recent 
prophylactic  endeavor,  to  review  the  generally  accepted  preventive 
measures  pertaining  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  individual,  and  to 
call  attention  primarily  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  the  family  phy- 
aiciarif  who  constUiUes  by  far  the  most  responsible  agent  for  the  restriction 
and  control  of  consumption.  It  also  is  desired  to  emphasize,  both  upon 
humanitarian  and  economic  grounds,  the  obligation  of  the  profession 
and  of  society  toward  those  already  afflicted  with  the  disease,  no  less 
than  toward  the  body  politic.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has  hitherto 
received  but  comparatively  little  attention.  During  recent  years  the 
organized  work  of  antituberculosis  associations  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  awakening  of  public  interest  and  the  adoption  of  effective 
prophylactic  measures.  Such  laudable  efforts,  wherever  systematically 
conducted,  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  mortality-rate  and  in 
the  education  of  society  to  a  more  or  less  intelligent  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  While  this  inures  greatly  to  the  protection  of 
future  communities,  to  what  extent  the  welfare  of  the  consumptive  is 
being  subserved  by  concerted  medical  interest  is  justly  subject  to  inquiry. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  recent  phthisiotherapeuiic  thought  has  been 
directed  very  largely  to  the  interests  of  pulmonary  invalids  included  in 
the  category  of  incipient  cases,  to  whom  alone  are  offered  a  welcome  in 
most  institutions  supported  by  private  and  public  benevolence.  With  no 
desire  to  reflect  upon  the  great  utility  of  such  sanatoria  open  to  very 
early  cases,  it  is  none  the  less  opportune  to  mention  the  fact  that  patients 
of  this  character  do  not  constitute  such  a  menace  to  society  as  the  more 
advanced  cases,  and  demand  far  less  the  personal  supervision  of  a  resi- 
dent physician,  with  his  retinue  of  subordinates.  While  an  elaborate 
systematic  control  is  often  accorded  to  incipient  cases,  and  incidentally 
unusual  facilities  for  recovery,  the  same  practical  and  sympathetic 
consideration  is  not  extended  to  those  exhibiting  more  pronounced 
infection.  Advanced  cases  are  denied  admission  to  nearly  all  sanatoria 
and  are  also  persona  non  grata  to  all  municipal  hospitals.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  unfortunates  should  be  permitted  to  profit  from 
the  recent  agitation  concerning  consumption.  While  they  are  privi- 
leged to  be  registered  at  headquarters  and  to  receive  instructions  from 
some  responsible  medical  source,  they  are  forced  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  constitute  a  source  of  immediate  danger  to  other  members 
of  the  family.  These  invalids,  by  virtue  of  their  advanced  condition, 
are  denied  those  advantages  which  are  freely  bestowed  upon  others, 
who  are  less  worthy  upon  the  score  of  their  actual  needs,  and  con- 
stitute, to  a  subordinate  extent,  elements  of  danger  to  the  public.  In 
this  connection  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  the  consumptive,  with 
unmistakable  evidences  of  advanced  infection,  who  represents  the  chief 
source  of  further  bacillary  distribution.  It  is  for  such  individuals  espe- 
cially that  disciplinary  control  is  indicated  and  for  whom  instructions 
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of  SO  responsible  a  trust,  should  be  mindful  of  his  duty  to  consumptives 
as  well  as  to  society.  Fortunately,  a  sustained  and  conservative  regard 
for  the  rights  and  requirements  of  each  class  need  inflict  no  hardship  upon 
the  other.  Their  interests,  though  apparently  somewhat  divergent,  are, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  identical,  permitting  relations  of  important 
reciprocity.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  medical  profession  to  recognize 
the  claims  which  each  has  upon  the  other,  to  adjust  apparent  differences 
and  insure  the  adoption  and  effective  execution  of  rational  measures 
pertaining  to  inspection  and  control. 

A  proper  administrative  supervision  tends  to  create  among  the  masses 
a  just  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infection  may  be  conveyed, 
a  comprehension  of  the  comparatively  slight  dangers  if  ordinary  pre- 
cautions are  observed,  but  an  acute  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  detailed  instructions.  A  diffusion  of  elementary 
knowledge  regarding  the  more  important  etiologic  features  of  consump- 
tion is  demanded,  on  account  of  the  frequent  display  of  apathetic 
indifference  or  ignorance,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  an  immoderate 
popular  attitude.  The  advocacy  of  such  extreme  procedures  as  the 
obligatory  isolation  and  segregation  of  consumptives,  the  placarding 
of  houses,  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  marriage,  the  compulsory 
cremation  of  the  dead,  and  similar  considerations  have  served  only  to 
inspire  exaggerated  feelings  of  alarm.  As  reflecting  a  laudable  degree 
of  interest  in  medicopublic  affairs,  these  features  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  if  not  of  commendation.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
promulgation  of  such  opinions  at  this  time  is  not  warranted  by  demon- 
strable eti^ogic  facts,  and  serves  to  impart  distorted  ideas,  thus  adding 
to  a  somewhat  intolerant  public  sentiment.  While  all  immoderate 
statements  tending  to  inspire  alarm  must  be  avoided,  enthusiastic  sup- 
port should  be  accorded  to  health  authorities  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Rational  measures  for  the  restriction  of  consumption 
should  be  rigidly  enforced  in  every  State.  While  the  burden  of  the  con- 
sumptive must  not  be  made  harder  to  bear  by  reason  of  erroneous  popu- 
lar impressions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  safety  of  the  public  must  be 
exalted  above  the  pride  and  sensitiveness  of  individuals.  A  judicious 
and  intelligent  consideration  of  the  rights  of  each  enforces  a  conviction 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  compulsory  municipal  control  and  the  elaboration 
of  a  systematic  campaign  of  popular  education. 

In  addition  to  the  communicability  and  preventability  of  consump- 
tion, the  State  must  needs  take  cognizance  of  its  curabHUy,  The  very 
fact  that  the  disease  so  often  offers  a  possibility  of  cure,  by  which  is 
meant  a  restoration  of  active  usefulness,  emphasizes  the  direct  obligation 
to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  those  unfor- 
tunates who  are  incapable  of  self-support.  Substantial  aid  from  this 
source  will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  health,  with  an  enormous 
alleviation  of  suffering.  The  duty  of  society  relates  but  little  more  to 
the  preservation  of  communities  than  to  provision  for  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  her  invalid  class,  who,  prior  to  their  misfortune,  contributed 
so  lai^y  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  By  this  means  there  is  afforded 
a  supervisory  control  of  those  unable  in  their  ordinary  environment  to 
observe  sanitary  precautions  and  who  become,  with  advancing  infection, 
a  distinct  element  of  danger. 

Practical  consideration  for  the  indigent  pulmonary  invalid  is  also 
demanded  of  society  upon  economic  grounds.     With  proper  assistance 
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the  consumptive  is  prevented  from  Ijecoming  permaiieutly  depend^^^t 
upon  others  and  often  is  enabled  to  resume  tiie  role  of  breiid-wintier  for 
the  family.  In  like  manner  the  Stiite  is  jDermilted  to  aikl  suhstantiaJJy 
to  its  resources  by  preserving  one  of  its  most  valuable  commociitiej^^^ 
the  earning  power  of  labor.  If  it  is  deemed  obligatory  to  provide 
institutions  for  the  non-consumptiv'e  poor,  frequently  reducetl  lo  ^€:pJ' 
erty  through  their  own  responsiliility  as  a  result  of  shiftlessafias.  di^ 
81  pat  ion,  or  iidierited  perversion »  who  am  destined  nev^er  to  regain  eoriJ^l 
cast  or  citisienship,  it  would  appear  imperative  to  assist  those  who  bm-'^*^ 
auflfered  ill  health  through  unnecessary  exposure  for  which  society  is  ^^ 
some  extent  responsible. 

The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  assistance  for  unfortunate  bi^it' 
worthy  consumptives  is  furthej"  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  a  lar^^ 
majority  of  such  patients  are  victims  of  delayed  or  erroneous  diagnos*^^ 
While  this  reflects  directly  upon  the  family  physician,  it  is  also  ir«^^ 
that  society  must  be  held  responsible  for  errors  on  the  part  of  a  pr"*-^^ 
fession  over  which,  in  different  States,  it  assumes  to  exercise  jurisdicik"  "" 
and  control.      As  a  general  rule,  consumption  may  be  regarded  as 
curable  disease  only  with  reference  to  early  cases.     Failure  to  appneeia^ " 
fully  the  significance  of  rational  symptoms,  or  to  recognise  and  interjir* 
accurately  the  physical  signs  of  incipient  stagies,  has  occasioned  an  ent^  -^ 
mous  annual  aacrtfice  of  human  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sufferir^^!^ 
incident  to  prolonged  illness.     The  actual  responsibility  and  cnjpabili1*^*j 
of  the  family  physician  in  these  cases  is  accentuated  by  the  undeniab.-  "^^ 
truth  that  such  disastrous  i-esults  are  often  entirely  without  ext^nuatio*^^^ 
In  addition  to  the  grievous  result,s  of  mistaken  tliagnosis  at  the  hanc::;^^  ^ 
of  reputable  practitioners,  other  abuses  of  a  still  more  flagrant  natni*^^ 
are  frequently  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  victim  of  consumptioi*^'^^^"^ 
Society,  which  sometimes  encompasses  the  regular  and  legitimate  prac^^^^^*^, 
tice  of  medicine  with  embarraseing  restrictions,  yet  permits  the  unsuids  *-^^  ■ 
pecting  invalid  to  l^ecome  the  non-defensive  prey  of  ignorant  an^tf^^^^.B 
imsctupulous  charlatans.     While  many  forms  of  quackery  have  bee-^^^^j 
overlooked  and  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  patent  medicines  contaiir^^  ''iSl 
ing  alcohol  and  various  narcotics  have  been  permitt^,  the  State,  b^^J'^  .*'- 
virtue  of  its  failure  to  enact  repressive  legislation  or  to  enforce  e^isiin^^^^^^ 
laws,  has  become  indirectly  responsible  for  the  lack  of  public  health.        -  ^v 
From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  appareJit  that  effective  mtMrM^^^^ 
should  be  employed  to  satisfy  the  respective  claims  of  society  and  hm^^  ^^^ 
invalid  class.    The  conduction  of  an  educational  propaganda  to  be  pectr  ^^^"s^^^* 
liarly  effective  must  emanate  from  some  recognized  responsible  souft^^'^  ^^ 
antl  be  attended  by  a  cooperation  of  all  organizations  int^i^ted  m       ^*  ^ 
public  health.     It  is  essential  that  a  concerted  campaign  should  l»e  ou  m^^^^^^^' 
lined,  under  federal  authority,  or  be  conducted  by  a  parent  nation;. .«'*^^^ 
organization,  exercising  a  dominating  control  over  the  w^ork  donein  thf  S'    -*'*!* 
individual  Stales.    The  establish  men  t  of  a  national  bureau  of  publ£*i^^"T 

,  health ,  endowed  with  supervisory  authority  over  all  State  and  mumry  m^  ^^^^' 
cipal  health  officers  is  eminently  practicable.     By  this  means  much  num^^*^*^ 
be  accomplished  along  the  lines  of  preventive  medicine,  which  at  pmsea 
is  difficult  of  practical  achievement.     The  scope  and  usefulness  of  ttf  ^ 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  as  well  as  c^^^^^^ 

Kain  State  and  municipal  organizations  along  similar  lines,  will  belat-^^^*^ 

^  discussed . 

Any  concentrated  effort  toward  the  restriction  of  a  social 
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known  to  be  communicable,  preventable,  and  curable  should  be  directed 
to  the  limUaiion  of  exposure,  the  prevention  of  infection  in  spite  of  expo- 
sure, and  the  restoration  of  health  through  the  arrest  of  the  tuberculous 
process  after  infection  has  taken  place.  Under  these  three  headings  may 
be  embraced  the  broad  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  endeavor  to 
preserve  the  public  health. 

Measures  to  prevent  exposure  must  be  aimed  at  the  contagium, 
which  constitutes  the  primary  source  of  the  disease,  i.  e.,  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Efiforts  to  limit  infection  must  be  directed  toward  a  variety 
of  secondary  causes,  which  combine  to  so  diminish  the  powers  of  resist- 
ance as  to  create  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the  incUvidual.  It  has 
been  explained  that  the  implantation  of  bacilli  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  clinical  manifestations  is  only  possible,  as  a  rule,  from  pro- 
longed exposure  and  a  certain  receptivity  of  the  soil.  In  the  light  of 
our  modem  knowledge  it  appears  that  an  active  spectacular  campaign 
against  the  seemingly  ubiquitous  agent  of  infection  alone,  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable. The  prevention  of  consumption,  to  be  really  effective,  must  be 
based  upon  other  conceptions  than  the  one  idea  of  exposure  after  the 
manner  of  leprosy  or  a  few  intensely  contagious  diseases.  For  the  legiti- 
mate control  of  tuberculosis  there  should  not  be  contemplated  a  "cm- 
sade'*  against  the  offending  microbe  under  the  delusion  that  a  war  of 
extermination  will  suffice  to  obliterate  the  disease.  Practicsd  results 
are  to  be  acquired  from  a  rational  insistent  demand  for  the  hettermeni 
of  all  conditions  possessing  etiologic  significance.  Much  has  been  printed 
of  late  as  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  destruction  of  the  bacillus 
in  order  to  forestall  the ''  annihilation  of  consumption.''  Essa3dsts  have 
waxed  eloquent  in  their  predictions  concerning  the  "  wiping  out' '  of  the 
disease,  its  ''stamping  out' '  or  "blotting out,"  and  "its  eradication  from 
the  face  of  the  earth."  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  suggest  that 
the  ultimate  effacement  of  tuberculosis  can  take  place  only  as  a  result 
of  a  broadly  conceived  and  well-sustained  movement,  which  takes  cogni- 
zance of  each  factor  capable  of  influencing  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  incidental  limitation  of  its  ravages  through  the  extension  of  sub- 
stantial aid  to  a  class  of  citizens  in  every  way  worthy  of  practical 
assistance  constitutes  an  important  feature  of  a  campaign,  to  be  con- 
ducted through  effectiveness  of  organization  and  thoroughness  of  prepa- 
ration. Among  other  features  there  is  indicated  a  comprehensive  and 
perfected  system  of  public  philanthropy,  through  which  means  enduring 
economic  results  may  be  secured. 

The  prophylactic  and  humanitarian  efforts  of  society  with  reference 
to  consumption  should  embrace  the  following  methods  of  procedure. 

1.  Compulsory  notification  and  registration  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

2.  A  personally  conducted  supervision  of  the  consumptive  and  his 
environment,  including  an  elaborate  system  of  education. 

3.  The  extension  of  material  aid,  when  necessary,  according  to  the 
var}4ng  needs  and  requirements  of  differing  classes. 

4.  The  dissemination,  to  the  general  public,  through  the  medium  of 
various  channels,  of  authentic  official  information  regarding  the  preven- 
tion of  consumption. 

5.  The  administrative  control  of  all  important  factors  entering  into 
the  problem  of  etiology  and  prophylaxis. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII 

COMPULSORY  NOTIFICATION  AND  REGBTRATIOr^ 

It  is  necessar}^  to  know  precisely  where  and  when  the  disease  eic*^^ 
in  order  to  inaugurate  iitiy  systematic  and  direct  supervision,  witb^^^^ 
which  an  effective  administrative  control  of  tuberculosis  is  utlerly  impM^^ 
sible.     iconic  form  of  registration,  tliereforet  is  alK^ulutelr  e.sscntia]  ^   ^^ 
imporlani  -prellmiminj  to  succes.sfuj  municipal  efforts  toward  preventi*^^^ 
A  considerable  difference  of  opimon  has  been  entertained  re^artiiug  *       - 
relative  merits  of  voluntary  and  enforeetl  notification,  objection  havi  *^* 
been  made  to  rej^istration  without  the  conaent  of  the  patient  or  fadi*  ^/ 
In  view  of  the  comparatively  slight  difficalty  experienced  in  raaiutiuni  M^^m 
strict  privacy,  opposition  has  of  lat^  diminishe<i  very  perceptibly. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  effectiveness  of  notification  m  a  facl^*^ 
in  prophylaxis  is  dependent  altogether  upon  the  completeness  of  ^-^^ 
execution.  Voluntary  reports,  though  inspired  in  individual  in45tanc^=^^^ 
through  highly  conscientious  motives,  are  nevertheless  sadly  in tM>mple^*^ 
in  their  general  application.  Upon  the  other  Laiuh  the  value  of  co^c*^" 
pulsory  notification  depends  not  upon  the  enactment  of  ordinances  *^ 
this  effect,  Imt  upon  the  existence  of  such  professional  and  popul.  ^^^^ 
sentiment  as  will  demand  its  rigid  enforcement.  The  logical  ^uiion  ^^* 
this  problem  is,  there  fore,  through  the  education  of  the  profession  and  t-  ^i* 
public,  l>efore  attempting  administrative  measures  which  may  app^^^^ 
unnecessarily  drastic. 

Even  faithful  compliance,  whether  voluntary'  or  compuli?on*,  w»— Wj 
regulations  governing  notification  and  registration,  is  of  no  practi^=^*^ 
avail  unless  followed  by  further  organized  efforts  on  the  part  of  tr    ^^ 
municipality  toward  the  restriction  of  the  disease*     It  is  usele^.  the^^  ^ 
fore^  to  advocate  notification  in  large  cities  unless  the  health  authorit   ^j^^ 
are  in  a  position  to  carry  the  campaign  of  education  and  super^ij^i.**^''^* 
into  the  very  homes  of  those  afflicted.    This  involves  no  pul)liciiy  a-^*^^^^ 
implies  no  such  extreme  measures  as  the  placarding  of  houses,  i^stilalic^  ^'^!!li 
or  pergonal  humiliation.     There  need  \ye  contemplated  no  interferpir^* ^^^.  I 
witli  i>ei*sonal  rights,  family  ties,  social  conditions,  or  business  pursuit  ^^iiusrl 
unless  renderetl  necessary  ijv  mpeated  an^l  intentional  infractions  of  p'  -^"^^  ^ 
scril>ed  regulations.     No  hardship  whate%^er  is  Inflicted  upon  the  cct^'^^^^^' 
eumptive  or  family,  but  opportunity  is  offered  to  receive  instniciir^^-*  ^*^5 
from  a  definitely  responsible  source.     This  inures  gi-eatly  to  the  l^enes^^*"  ^fj 
of  tlie  invafid  and  those  about  him.  while  society  profits  from  the  atl  ^ 


^iJ 


,d 


tional  facilities  afforded  for  the  maititenance  of  rational  syf»erviidon-   *^ 
There  should  be  imparted  compflrnl  imh^rtlon  a^  to  the  miturt'  -^^ 
the  disease,  and  as  to  the  damjrrfi  of  contagion  in  the  akKcnr^  of  pre<*:»^  "^ 
tionary  measures.     No  less  important  than  the  inspection  of  apartniei*'^*^^^ 
or  disinfection  of  rooms  and   clothing,  is  the  adoption  of  them 
efforts,   the    reassuTuncv  of    others    when    necessary,   rjcumifrntiom     —       . 
members  of   the  faimh/,  investigations  of   predis posing  condiiionSf  ^^     ^, 
free  reports  of  sputum  analyses.     In  fact»  almost  the  entire  sy^Xt^nr'^^^^  ^^ 
municipal  control  subsequently  to  be  elaborated  is  contingent  ^^v^^   ^P^^ 
the  knowledge  of  the  existing  centers  of  possible  infection.     As-              ^-y 
Buch  information  cannot  be  obtainetl  soleh'  from  the  mortaUiy  n-  ''"v 
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but  rather  from  the  willing  cooperation  of  physicians  in  reporting  all 
cases  of  existing  disease.  The  element  of  compulsion,  though  not 
primarily  essential  and  of  less  value  than  an  awakened  public  sentiment, 
is  yet  demanded  in  order  that  means  may  be  provided  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  offenders.  This  is  rendered  entirely  practicable  by 
a  comparison  of  the  death  certificates  with  the  previous  registration 
of  tuberculosis.  Thus  a  check  is  permitted  upon  the  honesty  and 
accuracy  of  individual  reports. 

It  does  not  appear  that  valid  objection  could  be  made  in  any  com- 
munity against  the  institution  of  measures  of  this  kind  calculated  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  invalid  as  well  as  the  public.  Yet  in  some 
localities  even  in  spite  of  municipal  ordinances  governing  notification, 
the  law  "is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance."  With 
the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the  people  there  is  but  slight  excuse 
for  further  resistance  to  the  policy  of  registering  living  cases  of  con- 
sumption as  well  as  the  dead.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  civic  pride 
can  tolerate  the  ostrich-like  habit  of  hiding  the  head  to  real  facts  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  consumption  and  suffer  delusions  of  terminology 
to  increase  the  actual  dangers  of  the  disease. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  gratifying  results  in  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  have  been  secured  wherever  the  laws  pertainhig  to  notifica- 
tion have  been  strictly  enforced.  New  York  has  set  an  example  to  the 
entire  world,  not  only  in  the  early  adoption  of  registration  laws,  but  in 
a  demonstration  of  the  value  and  practicability  of  their  compulsory 
observance.  In  1893  notification  became  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
obligatory  in  that  city.  Only  in  public  institutions  was  this  com- 
pulsory, but  a  strong  efifort  was  made  to  create  a  professional  senti- 
ment favoring  voluntary  reports  to  the  Department  of  Health.  In 
spite  of  somewhat  strenuous  opposition,  the  spirit  of  administrative 
control  after  a  few  years  became  more  firmly  established.  Through  the 
substantial  influence  of  a  medical  advisory  board,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New  York,  there  were  inculcated  grad- 
ually more  sensible  and  progressive  views  among  the  profession  and 
public.  In  this  manner  greater  confidence  was  inspired  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  advanced  position  assumed  by  the  Department  of 
Health  under  the  aggressive  leadership  of  Dr.  Biggs.  During  the 
first  year  4000  cases  of  consumption  were  reported  and  500  specimens 
of  sputum  submitted  for  bacteriologic  examination.  In  1897  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Sanitary  Code  was  adopted,  requiring  the  reporting  of  all 
cases.  More  than  25,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  now  reported  annually, 
and  an  approximately  equal  number  of  free  examinations  of  sputum 
are  made.  While  a  certain  small  proportion  of  consumptives  must 
remain  unregistered,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
cases  are  recorded  in  the  Health  Department  and  subjected  to  the 
advantages  of  supervisory  control.  The  practical  results  obtained  in 
the  diminution  of  consumption  in  New^  York  are  particularly  enlighten- 
ing. In  no  other  city  in  the  world  has  there  taken  place  any  reduction 
of  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  at  all  comparable  to  that  achieved 
in  our  American  metropolis,  in  spite  of  the  density  of  her  population  in 
tenement  districts  and  the  direst  poverty  among  a  large  class  of  people 
of  foreign  birth.  The  fall  in  the  mortality  rate  during  the  past  twenty 
years  is  estimated  at  about  40  per  cent.,  inclusive  of  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis.    No  more  striking  commentary  can  be  afforded  as  to  the  benefi- 
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from  tuberculosis  is  reported  by  Armstrong  as  29  per  cent,  less  than  in 
England  in  1904.  The  mortality  rate  has  ^come  progressively  reduced 
since  1885.  Compulsory  notification  has  been  in  force  in  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia since  1898.  Neglect  to  comply  with  notification  laws  is  subject 
to  heavy  penalty.  Gratifying  results  have  been  secured  in  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  and  Sydney. 

In  Roumania,  Mitulescu  reports  that  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  large  cities  is  3.6  per  1000  people,  the  rate  in  Bucharest  being 
particularly  high.  Since  1901  effective  efforts  have  been  instituted  to 
introduce  compulsory  notification,  work  along  these  lines  being  accorded 
active  support  by  the  profession  and  public. 

Great  interest  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  is  manifested 
in  Norway,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Compulsory  notifica- 
tion is  admitted  to  be  a  decided  success  in  Norw^ay,  where  it  has  been 
carried  out  siace  1901,  and  is  earnestly  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
profession  in  other  countries.  Holmboe,  of  Christiana,  reports  that 
obligatory  notification  no  longer  meets  with  resistance,  that  early 
exaggerated  notions  as  to  the  fear  of  infection  have  subsided,  and  that 
administrative  control  is  meeting  with  growing  favor  on  account  of  the 
increasing  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Dr.  Carriere,  of  Berne,  reports 
a  progressive  diminution  in  the  mortality  rate  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
since  1883,  despite  an  increase  in  the  total  mortality  from  other  tubercu- 
lous affections. 

In  Germany  it  is  estimated  from  the  official  data  furnished  by  the 
Imperial  Health  Office  that  from  110,000  to  120,000  people  die  annually 
of  consumption.  In  nearly  all  cities  the  statistics  show  a  gratif3ring 
diminution  in  the  mortality  rate  of  tuberculosis  of  approximately  40  per 
cent,  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Many  municipalities  have  adopted 
regulations  enforcing  obligatory  notification  and  registration.  Com- 
pulsory notification,  according  to  Glasenapp,  President  of  Police,  Rix- 
dorf ,  is  soon  to  be  introduced  in  that  city  for  all  cases  of  open  pulmonary* 
or  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  The  unfortunate  results  of  the  present  lack 
of  compulsory  notification  are  greatly  minimized,  however,  by  the  work 
of  the  inquiry  bureaus  and  tuberculous  dispensaries.  Kayserling,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Central  Committee  for  these  organizations  in  Berlin 
and  suburbs,  reports  that  detailed  notification  is  obligatory  upon  the 
nurses  connected  with  the  service,  and  that  effective  measures  of  pre- 
vention and  supervision  are  immediately  instituted  by  the  inquiry 
stations.  In  France  the  principle  of  compulsory  notification  at  first  met 
wnth  considerable  opposition.  In  1899  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
appointed  a  specisJ  commission  to  submit  propositions  regarding  the 
administrative  control  of  tuberculosis.  Compulsory  notification  was 
resisted  strongly  at  that  time  as  being  uncalled  for  and  distinctly 
objectionable. 

In  recent  years  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Permanent  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  France, 
pubUc  interest  having  been  awakened  with  reference  to  all  important 
feiktures  of  prophylaxis. 

While  many  American  cities  have  emulated  the  example  of  New 
York  in  adopting  regulations  requiring  reports  of  tuberculosis  to  health 
authorities,  but  comparatively  few  compel  their  actual  enforcement. 
In  Philadelphia  notification  was  recommended  by  the  County  Medical 
Society  in  1893,  but  failed  of  inauguration  until  1905.     In  Boston  com- 
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pulsory  registration  has  been  in  force  since  1900.  Of  the  86  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  report  made  by  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin  and  other  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption,  57  had  enacted  laws  by 

the  early  part  of  1906,  pertaining  to  compulsory  registration.  Of  these 
57,  nearly  one-fifth  passed  their  ordinances  during  1905,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table  presented  by  the  committee: 

C^TT.                                                              DAT.  o.  Law.  Po'^S^o™"'  ^gSSJi^f 

New  York  City Jan.      18,  1897  3,437,202  All 

Camden,  N.  J Dec.     27,  1897  73,935  All 

Cincinnati,  O Aug.     19,  1898  325,902  Not  stated 

Elizabeth,  N,  J March    6,  1899  52,130  Not  stated 

Boston,  Mass May       1,  1900  660,892  Pulmonary 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 1900  352,387  Not  stated 

Rochester,  N.  Y 1900  162,608  Not  stated 

Trenton,  N.  J Jan.       8,  1901  73,307  Puhnonary 

Bridgeport,  Conn April    23,  1902  70,996  Pulmonary 

Lowell,  Mass Sept.           1902  94,969  Pulmonary 

Worcester,  Mass Oct.       6,  1902  1 18,421  Pulmonary 

Louisville,  Ky Oct.            1902  204,731  Not  stated 

Atlanta,  Ga Oct.            1902  89,872  Not  stated 

Oakland,  Cal 1902  66,960  Pulmonary 

Providence,  R.  I Jan.      15,  1903  175,597  All 

Hartford,  Conn March    4,  1903  79,850  All 

Cambridge,  Mass March  11,  1903  91,886  Pulmonary 

Omaha,  Neb June    30,  1903  102,555  Not  stated 

San  Francisco,  Cal Oct.     27,  1903  342,782  All 

Los  Angeles.  Cal Oct.            1903  102,479  Not  stated 

Memphis,  Tenn 1903  102,320  Not  sUted 

St.  Paul,  Minn Jan.            1904  163,065  All 

Minneapolis,  Minn Aug.     26,  1904  202,718  All 

Reading,  Pa Sept.      1,  1904  78,961  All 

Somerville,  Mass Oct.       6,  1904  61,643  Pulmonary 

*Des  Moines,  la Oct.     28,  1904  62,139  All 

Springfield,  Mass Nov.       1,  1904  62,059  Not  stated 

Cleveland,  O Feb.       3,  1905  381,768  Not  stated 

Youngstown,  O Feb.       6,  1905  44,885  Pulmonary 

Yonkers,  N.  Y Feb.            1905  47,931  Not  stated 

Paterson,  N.  J March    3,  1905  105,171  Pulmonary 

*Salt  Lake  City,  Utah March    9,  1905  53,531  Pulmonary 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich March        1905  87,565  Pulmonary 

St.  Ix)ui8,  Mo April      7.  1905  575,238  Pulmonary 

♦Baltimore,  Md April      8,  1905  508,957  Pulmonary 

tPhiladelphia,  Pa April    27,  1905  1 ,293,697  Pulmonary 

New  Haven,  (^onn April          1905  108,027  Not  stated 

♦Milwaukee,  Wis May     15,  1905  285,315  All 

Fall  River,  Mass June     13,  1905  104,863  Pulmonary 

Waterbury,  Conn Sept.      5,  1905  45,859  All 

tPittsburgh,  Pa Sept.    10,1905  321,616  All 

New  Bedford,  Mass Nov.      8,  1905  62,442  Not  stated 

Columbus,  Ohio 1905  125.560  Not  stated 

Erie,  Pa Jan.        1,  1906  52,733  Not  stated 

Chicago,  III Jan.        1,  1906  1,698,575  All 

Lawrence,  Mass Feb.      19,  1906  62,559  All 

Peoria,  III Feb.     20,  1906  56,100  Not  stated 

Detroit,  Mich 285.704  Not  stated 

Holyoke,  Mass 45,712  Not  stated 

Seattle,  Wash 80.671  All 

WUkes  Barre,  Pa 51,721  Not  stated 

Troy,  N.  Y 60.551  xVot  sUted 

Indianapolis,  Ind 169.164  Not  stat^ 

♦State  law 

fState  law;  enforcement  in  this  city  begun  about  this  time. 
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The  only  cities  of  over  125,000  population  which  had  not  passed 
ordinances  requiring  notification  were  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver.  It  is  frequently  urged  by  some 
that  compulsory  notification  is  especially  indicated  for  Denver  on 
account  of  the  influx  of  imported  cases,  and  the  possible  development  of 
an  indigenous  disease  seriously  imperiling  the  future  of  the  community. 
While  denying  that  for  such  sdleged  reason  an  unusual  necessity 
exists  in  Colorado  for  a  tuberculosis  crusade,  it  is  admitted,  nevertheless, 
that  measures  for  the  restriction  and  control  of  tuberculosis  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  Denver  as  elsewhere.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is 
indeed  a  reflection  upon  the  profession,  unextenuated  by  the  existence 
of  favorable  climatic  conditions,  the  absence  of  an  overcrowded  popu- 
lation, or  the  relatively  insignificant  amount  of  poverty.  Irrespective 
of  locality  or  other  inherent  etiologic  factors  there  should  be  observed  in 
all  cities  compulsory  notification  as  preliminary  to  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation and  supervision.  This  should  embrace  all  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
include  each  change  of  dwelling,  and  become  obligatory  upon  the  attend- 
ing physician,  the  nurse,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  owner  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV 

THE  SUPERVISION  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
CONSUMPTIVE 

The  pulmonary  invalid,  in  the  absence  of  certain  precautions  relative 
to  daily  habits,  is  a  direct  menace  to  the  family  and  the  public,  but 
strict  conformity  to  prescribed  instructions  entirely  removes  all  elements 
of  danger.  Upon  these  premises  two  conclusions  are  obvious.  First, 
that  society  has  the  right  to  demand  of  the  consumptive  the  most  rigid 
observance  of  sanitary  rules,  and,  secondly,  that  the  victim  of  tuberculo- 
sis is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  health  authorities  systematic  instruc- 
tion with  reference  to  the  arrest  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  disease. 
The  burden  of  action  thus  lies  with  the  public  in  the  education  of  the 
consumptive  preparatory  to  any  successful  scheme  of  supervision.  To 
this  end  public  effort  toward  the  restriction  of  the  disease  should  con- 
sist primarily  of  such  assistance  as  will  secure  a  hearty  recognition  of 
reciprocal  obligations.  The  methods  to  be  employed  in  undertaking 
the  education  of  the  invalid  are  various.  Certain  well-defined  groups 
of  consumptives  are  recognized  to  whom  are  indicated  separate  and 
widely  differing  means  of  imparting  knowledge. 

In  many  instances  the  attending  physician  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  channels  by  which  information  may  be  conveyed  with  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  enlisting  active  cooperation.  Unfortunately,  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  this  method  may  be  limited  in  its  general  appli- 
cability by  the  negligence  of  the  physician.  Too  often  the  general  prac- 
titioner either  utterly  fails  to  appreciate  his  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter, or  neglects  to  impart  detailed  instruction  solely  on  account  of  the 
time  and  trouble  involved.  In  other  cases  the  physician,  although  per- 
haps earnest  and  conscientious,  may  not  be  sufficiently  informed  to  train 
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the  patient  in  a  proper  manner.  In  many  instances,  however,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  health  authorities,  the  personal  instruction  of 
the  consumptive  may  be  delegated  to  the  physician  in  charge,  but  this, 
under  no  circumstances,  should  prevent  the  supplementary  distribution 
of  educational  literature,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
of  observed  precautions. 

Among  the  more  intelligent  classes  carefully  prepared  circular  infor- 
mation, portraying  in  detail  the  necessary  preventive  measures,  often 
suffices  to  impart  to  the  invalid  an  adequate  conception  of  individual 
responsibilities.  Grateful  and  appreciative  readers  of  such  literature  are 
not  always  found  among  the  masses,  particularly  the  wage-earners,  who 
are  often  indifferent  to  their  surroundings  and  careless  in  their  habits.  For 
these,  educational  leaflets  of  a  more  emphatic  nature  are  demanded,  and 
their  contents  should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  sucli.a 
class.  Such  circulars  of  information  should,  above  all,  be  clear,  brief, 
concise,  of  simple  phraseology,  in  effect  more  or  less  mandatory,  without 
attempt  at  unnecessary  explanation,  and  printed  in  various  languages. 

The  work  of  responsible  instruction  must  develop  in  the  main  upon 
duly  authorized  and  specially  trained  assistants,  working  under  the  sanc- 
tion either  of  the  Health  Department  or  of  various  charity  organizations. 
Through  the  influence  of  personal  contact  and  force  of  example,  educated 
women  serving  either  as  visiting  nurses  or  sanitary  inspectresses,  are 
enabled  to  inspire  immediate  confidence  and  secure  intelligent  cooper- 
ation. Thus  the  precautiona|;y  rules  left  for  perusal  are  more  likely  to 
be  understood  and  obeyed.  Periodic  visits,  with  systematic  reports  to 
higher  authorities,  result  in  the  preservation  of  valuable  records,  through 
which  means  administrative  control  may  become  more  effective  and 
the  official  mind,  if  occasion  requires,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
coercive  action. 

Other  means  for  the  education  of  the  consumptive  are  afforded 
through  the  medium  of  tuberculosis  classes,  free  dispensaries,  sanatoria, 
and  the  various  methods  of  enlightening  the  general  public,  to  all  of 
which  consideration  will  be  given  in  the  proper  place. 

Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  house  disease,  however,  and  it  is  in  the 
home  that  the  vast  majority  of  pulmonary  invalids  must  receive  their 
instruction  and  become  subject  to  supervision.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  prophylaxis  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  sputum  in  the 
sick-roomy  and  it  is  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  that  especial  attention 
must  be  directed. 

It  is  essential  that  scrupulous  care  l)e  taken  to  avoid  contamination 
of  clothing,  bedding,  furniture,  rugs,  floor,  hands,  lips,  beard,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  body  with  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  act  of  coughing 
tiny  invisible  droplets  of  infective  material  may  be  forcefully  distrilv 
uted  in  all  directions.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  spray 
be  arrested  by  some  suitable  medium  held  before  the  mouth  at  such  a 
time.  For  this  purpose  paper  napkins  or  pieces  of  gauze  or  old  cloth 
are  usually  available,  and  should  be  immediately  burned  or  deposited 
in  a  paper  bag,  paraffined  envelop,  reticule,  or  similar  receptacle  made 
of  oiled  silk  or  rubber.  It  is  undesirable  to  make  use  of  the  handker- 
chief in  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  possible  dissemination  of  bacilli,  but 
such  practice  is,  of  course,  less  objectionable  and  filthy  than  the  habit 
of  utilizing  it  at  the  time  of  expectoration.  If  the  patient  holds  the 
handkerchief  before  the  mouth  when  coughing,  this  should  be  folded 
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at  once  and  set  aside  until  cleansed  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
for  all  linen.  In  the  absence  of  suitable  material  upon  which  to  gather 
the  droplet  emanations  from  the  mouth  while  coughing,  the  patient 
should  be  instructed  to  hold  the  hand  before  the  lips  and  wash  it  at 
once.  The  lips  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  paper  napkins  or  gauze, 
although  in  some  cases  preference  is  given  to  washing  with  a  mild 
disinfecting  solution.  In  this  event  the  advantage  accrues  not  so  much 
from  the  nature  of  the  solution,  as  from  the  thoroughness  of  cleansing. 
No  handkerchief,  gauze,  or  cloth  should  be  used  more  than  once  for 
wiping  the  lips. 

As  a  rule,  the  consumptive  should  be  advised  to  dispense  with  his 
beard,  especially  if  at  all  luxuriant.  Nothing  is  more  unsightly  or 
unclean  than  an  overhanging  growth  upon  the  upper  lip  of  pulmonary 
invalids,  unless  it  is  the  time-honored  chin-whisker  of  our  countrymen 
upon  which  may-adhere  particles  of  bacilli-laden  sputum.  If  objection 
be  made  to  the  removal  of  the  beard,  it  at  least  should  be  cropped  very 
closely. 

A  proper  receptacle  for  the  sputum  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  essential  that  the  expectoration  should  not  be  permitted  to  dry 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  room,  nor  to  soil  by  accident  any  article  for 
which  it  was  not  intended.  It  should  be  deposited,  without  going 
astray,  in  earthen  cups  partly  fiUed  with  water,  in  paper  spit-cups,  or 
upon  pieces  of  gauze.  Old-fashioned  cuspidors  upon  the  floor  are  an 
abomination  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  all  instances  the  patient  should 
deposit  the  sputum  with  the  cup  or  other  receptacle  held  closely  to  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  scattering  the  agents  of  infection.  Earthen 
cups  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  cylindric  in  shape  and  provided 
with  a  cover.  It  is  important  that  some  means  be  taken  to  conceal 
the  unsightly  expectoration  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  flies,  thus 
avoiding  consequent  distribution  of  bacilli  to  articles  of  food,  as  has 
been  described.  Under  no  circumstances  should  there  be  used  hand 
cuspidors  with  an  inclined  upper  surface  terminating  in  a  small  aper- 
ture at  the  center,  as  it  is  inevitable  that  particles  of  adherent  sputum 
will  become  dried  upon  the  presenting  upper  portion.  Caution  should 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  retention  of  sputum  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  the  sides  or  edges  of  earthen  cylindric  cups.  If  paper  spit-cups 
are  used,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  if  these  are  contained 
within  a  square  tin  box,  the  latter  should  be  boiled  daily.  If  pieces 
of  cheese-cloth  or  gauze  are  employed,  they  should  be  folded  immedi- 
ately after  expectoration,  and  deposited  temporarily  in  a  proper  recep- 
tacle, as  has  been  explained,  and  subsequently  burned.  If  an  ordinary 
earthen  cup  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sputum,  it  is  important  that 
it  should  have  a  handle  and  be  partly  filled  with  water.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  employ  disinfectants,  provided  proper  attention  is  given  to 
emptying  and  refilling  the  cup  at  frequent  intervals.  If  a  receptacle  of 
this  sort  is  used,  the  primary  essential  is  that  the  sputum  should  be 
kept  moist  and  covered.  In  cities  with  modem  sewerage  facilities  the 
cup  may  be  emptied  into  the  water-closet.  In  other  cases  the  sputum 
should  either  be  boiled  or  exposed  to  a  strong  phenol  solution  for  several 
hours. 

An  elaborate  method  for  the  sterilization  of  tuberculous  sputum  has 
been  described  by  Kirkland  and  Patterson.  The  sputum  is  poured  into  an 
iron  vessel,  which  is  provided  with  a  movable  lid  and  has  at  the  bottom 
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two  steam  jets  which,  in  operation,  give  a  circular  motion  to  the  contents. 
After  the  sputum  has  been  emptied  into  the  iron  receptacle  and  the 
lid  screwed  down,  the  steam  is  introduced  through  the  jets  at  the  bottom 
to  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds.  After  the  sputum  has  boiled  for  twenty 
minutes  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  drained  into  the  sewer  by  the 
opening  of  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  sterilizer.  The  sputum-cups 
are  cleaned  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  They  are  first  suspended 
by  their  handles  upon  a  series  of  horizontal  brass  tubes,  which  form  the 
essential  feature  of  a  cage  which,  in  turn,  is  lowered  into  the  iron  tank. 
Into  this  are  admitted  water  and  steam,  the  boiling  being  permitted 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  advantages  of  this  method  appear  to  be 
marked  economy  of  time,  greater  safety  in  the  handling  of  the  cups, 
and  more  thoroughness  than  if  washed  by  hand. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  propei'  provision  be  made  for 
the  cleansing  and  sterilization  of  the  linen.  In  the  later  stages  of 
consumption,  when  the  patient  is  completely  bedridden,  the  danger 
of  soiling  the  linen  with  infected  sputum  becomes  exceedingly  great 
on  account  of  the  physical  exhaustion.  In  many  cases  the  intellect 
is  impaired  more  or  less  and  the  patient  is  totally  unable  to  appreciate 
his  status  as  a  source  of  danger  to  others.  The  responsibility  for  a 
proper  hygiene  of  the  sick-room  then  devolves  entirely  upon  the  atten- 
dant. At  such  a  time  it  is  better  that  the  sputum  should  be  deposited 
upon  pieces  of  cheese-cloth  or  gauze,  rather  than  in  sputum-cups,  as 
these  are  often  upset  if  permitted  in  the  hands  of  the  patient.  The 
paramount  consideration  relates  to  the  observance  of  the  utmost 
cleanliness  as  regards  the  clothing,  hands  of  the  invalid,  bed-clothes, 
floor,  and  rugs.  The  hands  of  the  attendant,  as  well  as  the  patient, 
should  be  kept  absolutely  clean  at  all  hazards.  All  articles  of  soiled 
linen  which  are  not  to  be  destroyed,  should  be  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  phenol  or  immersed  for 
several  hours  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublinuite  and  subsequently 
boiled.  The  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  a  dram  each  of  corro^ 
sive  sublimate  and  ammonium  muriate  in  a  gallon  of  water  contained 
within  a  wooden  bowl  or  tub.  This  solution  may  also  be  used  for 
washing  floors,  walls,  or  wooden  furniture.  In  institutions  sterilization 
plants  are  essential  for  a  proper  cleansing  of  the  linen. 

The  furniture  of  the  sick-room  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
Draperies,  lace  curtains,  velvet  or  plush  furniture,  and  all  articles 
likely  to  retain  dust  should  be  excluded.  It  is  desirable  to  clean  the 
room,  if  possible,  only  when  the  patient  is  out-of-doors.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  dust  with  feather-dusters  or  to  sweep  vigorously  with 
a  dry  broom.  The  rugs  should  be  cleaned  in  the  open  air,  and  dusting 
fiJiould  be  performed  only  with  a  moist  cloth.  There  should  be  no 
carpet  in  the  room  occupied  by  a  consumptive. 

It  is  properly  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  health  officials  to  supervise 
effective  methods  of  disinfection  of  apartments,  after  the  death  or 
removal  of  the  consumptive.  Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning 
the  necessity  of  disinfecting  such  rooms  and  the  contained  furniture  at 
public  expense.  The  movement  relative  to  the  destruction  or  disinfection 
of  all  articles  with  which  the  invalid  has  come  in  contact  has  extended 
sufficiently  to  inspire  on  the  part  of  certain  students  and  educators 
an  advocacy  of  cremation.  It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  administrative  control  of  tuberculosis  pertains  far 
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more  to  the  supervision  of  the  consumptive,  and  his  immediate  environ- 
ment while  he  is  yet  alive,  and  disseminating  innumerable  agents  of 
infectimif  than  to  the  disposal  of  his  body  after  the  potent  source  of 
danger  has  ceased  to  exist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  insistence  upon 
strict  precautionary  measures  relating  to  personal  cleanliness  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  sick-room  during  life  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  disinfection  of  apartments  and  the  destruction  of  their  con- 
tained articles  after  death.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  both  the 
profession  and  the  public  are  educated  more  or  less  to  a  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  rigid  disinfection  of  apartments  occupied  by  consumptives. 
Frequently,  however,  no  particular  concern  is  manifested  as  to  their 
immediate  presence  in  the  family  for  prolonged  periods.  Disinfection  of 
apartments  by  no  means  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  the  thought  is  suggested 
that  in  some  instances  the  importance  of  this  procedure  is  exaggerated. 
As  suggested  by  Chapin,  disinfection  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
expiatory  atonement  for  previous  unsanitary  sins.  It  is  particularly 
to  be  recommended  in  crowded  tenements  exhibiting  a  sad  deficiency 
of  sunlight  or  fresh  air,  and  occupied  by  the  ignorant,  impoverished, 
and  sometimes  the  vicious.  Disinfection,  when  done  at  all,  should 
be  practised  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  may  be  performed  by 
the  burning  of  sulphur  or  formaldehyd.  Formaldehyd  disinfection 
is  the  more  modern,  and  probably  the  more  eflBcient,  method.  The 
key-holes,  window-cracks,  fire-places,  door  apertures,  and  all  other 
crevices  should  be  tightly  sealed.  Articles  of  clothing  or  bedding 
should  be  spread  or  suspended  in  the  room  in  order  that  the  disinfec- 
tion may  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 

The  most  convenient  manner  of  formaldehyd  disinfection  results 
from  the  use  of  the  generator.  As  commonly  employed,  however,  the 
formaldehyd  is  sprinkled  upon  a  sheet  and  suspended  upon  a  clothes- 
line. There  should  be  used  one  pint  of  formaldehyd  to  every  1000 
cubic  feet  of  air,  and  the  room  tightly  closed  for  at  least  twelve 
hours  in  order  to  make  fumigation  as  thorough  as  possible.  Much 
of  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  sometimes  the  rugs  may  be  disinfected 
by  placing  in  a  steam  sterilizer.  If  sulphur  is  used,  it  should  be 
placed  in  an  iron  vessel,  which  in  turn  is  put  into  a  tub  partly  filled 
with  water.  The  iron  kettle  should  stand  upon  bricks  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  About  three  pounds  of  powdered  sulphur  should 
be  used  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  air.  After  the  sulphur  has  been 
ignited,  the  room  should  be  tightly  closed,  and  remain  unopened  for 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours.  If  sulphur  candles  are  employed,  there  is 
considerable  danger  that  the  disinfection  will  be  incomplete  unless 
several  candles  are  burned  at  the  same  time  in  a  small  room.  The 
walls,  window-frames,  and  other  wooden  portions  of  the  room  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  the  disinfecting  solution  previously 
described. 

Further  considerations  relating  to  the  care  of  the  consumptive, 
the  hygiene  of  the  room,  and  the  importance  of  detailed  instructions 
in  the  interests  of  the  invalid  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  following  subdivision. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV 

THE   EXTENSION  OF  MATERIAL  AID  ACCORDING  TO 

THE  VARYING  NEEDS  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

DIFFERING  CLASSES 

An  organized  effort  toward  the  suppression  of  consumptioni  to  be 
effective,  must  take  cognizance  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  society 
to  render,  when  needed,  substantial  assistance  to  sufferers  from  the 
disease.  The  movement  for  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis  must  not 
be  permitted  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  a  '' crusade ''  against 
the  individual  consumptive,  but  rather  against  the  conditions  which 
make  possible  the  existence  of  the  scourge.  There  must  be  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  rather  than  the  ivbercvlous.  Both  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best  results  in  prophylaxis  and  for  humanitarian  reasons 
the  attitude  of  society,  as  directed  largely  by  the  medical  profession, 
must  not  partake  of  oppression  and  persecution.  Arbitrary  measures 
are  demanded  only  by  the  exigencies  of  unusual  cases.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  predominating  spirit  actuating  all  attempts  of  adminis- 
trative control  snould  be  that  of  benignancy,  supervisory  helpfulness, 
and  material  aid. 

The  first  appeal  for  assistance  arises  from  the  great  mass  of  needy 
consumptives  who  are  confined  to  their  homes.  To  such  a  class,  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  sanitary  disposal  of  sputum  and  the  hygiene  of  the  room 
are  of  but  slight  value  unless  means  are  provided  to  permit  their  proper 
execution.  In  other  words,  practical  aid  to  the  ignorant  and  impover- 
ished constitute  an  essential  factor  in  the  general  scheme  of  supervision 
surely  no  less  important  than  the  distribution  of  educationid  leaflets 
and  the  periodic  visits  of  nurses  and  inspectresses.  The  benefits  derived 
as  a  result  of  the  visiting  nurses'  association  and  similar  organizations, 
though  manifold,  can  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  disbursement,  under 
their  direction,  of  sputum-cups,  gauze,  disinfectants,  or  other  material 
used  for  the  purposes  of  prevention.  The  cost  is  utterly  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  results  to  be  obtained,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
expense  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  way  of  food  or  clothing 
in  individual  cases.  At  least  fresh  eggs  and  milk  should  be  freely 
furnished  to  the  very  poor.  By  this  means  not  only  are  there  afforded 
additional  opportunities  for  the  restoration  of  working  power  and  sub- 
sequent maintenance  of  families,  but  also  greater  assurances  of  compli- 
ance with  precautionary  rules.  Among  the  destitute  the  probability  of 
faithful  cooperation  on  the  part  of  invalid  or  family  is  much  enhanced 
if  there  are  sustained  relations  of  mutual  reciprocity.  The  advanced 
consumptive  who,  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  is  destined  to  succumb  to 
prolonged  illness  at  home  represents  by  all  odds  the  greatest  source  of 
danger  as  regards  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  others.  Assuredly 
no  investment  can  yield  a  more  substantial  return  than  the  extension 
of  material  aid  to  such  a  class,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  diminishing  the 
possibilities  of  contagion. 

Assistance  to  these  people  should  also  include  the  distribution 
of  needful  articles  of  clothing  and  such  medicines  as  are  demanded 
under  the  sanction  of  the  visiting  nurse  or  other  official  representatives. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper  cleansing  of  rooms  and  cloth- 
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ing,  the  cost  of  frequent  scrubbings  of  the  floor  and  washing  of  the 
linen  being  defrayed  at  public  expense. 

Not  the  least  important  province  of  the  nurse  or  inspectress  in  the 
interest  of  the  patient  is  a  supervision  of  the  immediate  environment. 
Although  often  a  matter  of  tedious  detail,  the  advantages  of  a  proper 
attention  to  the  surroundings  are  almost  incalculable.  An  intelligent 
and  resourceful  inspection  of  apartments  often  affords  means  for  an 
out-of-door  existence  which  would  at  first  be  considered  as  impossible 
of  attainment.  Recourse  may  be  taken  to  back  porches,  roofs  of  tene- 
ment houses,  tents,  and  improvised  ae^aria,  by  means  of  which  simple 
contrivances  the  invalid  is  permitted  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  If  the  patient  is  unable  to  stay  out-of-doors,  the 
mere  supervision  of  the  sick-room  is  sometimes  fraught  with  important 
benefits.  The  selection  of  a  room  containing  the  greatest  facilities  for 
ventilation,  and  with  a  sunny  exposure,  falls  entirely  within  the  scope 
of  visiting  supervision,  as  does  even  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture, 
the  situation  of  the  bed  near  an  open  window,  the  adjustment  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  regulation  of  the  amount  and  character  of  bed- 
covering.  Attention  to  the  foregoing  considerations  involves  but  slight 
expense,  while  a  devotion  to  detail  adds  immeasurably  to  the  material 
comfort  of  the  sufferer  and  insures,  as  a  rule,  conformity  to  precaution- 
ary instructions.  An  important  advantage  of  systematic  periodic  vis- 
itation is  the  opportunity  permitted  to  acquire  accurate  data  as  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  and  the  probable  dangers  of  infection  to  others. 
Upon  this  evidence  may  be  based  any  action  leading  to  the  forcible 
removal  of  the  patient  to  special  institutions. 

nsfsriTUTioNs  for  consuhptives 

From  the  aspect  of  prophTfldxis,  institutional  care  and  supervision 
are  demanded  by  three  fairly  distinct  classes  of  pulmonary  invalids: 

(a)  The  hopelessly  ill  and  impoverished. 

(6)  The  vicious,  who  refuse  to  conform  to  established  rules. 

(c)  The  consumptive  poor,  who,  with  suitable  assistance,  offer  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  recovery. 

No  inclusion  is  made  of  the  non-indigent  incipient  class,  for  whom 
especially  sanatorium  provision  has  been  provided.  Without  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  usefulness  of  institutions  open  only  to 
patients  with  slight  infection  and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the 
fact  remains  that  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention  such  patients  do 
not  comprise  a  group  constituting  important  elements  of  danger  to 
others.  The  construction  of  sanatoria  for  incipient  non-charity  cases 
in  the  interests  of  prophylaxis  does  not  represent  a  legitimate  obligation 
upon  society.  The  proper  scope  of  such  institutions  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  but  will  be  reserved  for  later  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  Treatment. 

The  Hopelessly  111  and  Impoverished. — For  the  very  advanced 
cases,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  society  to  provide  segregation  hos- 
pitals where  the  last  comforts  of  life  can  be  administered  without  the 
slightest  danger  to  families  or  the  community,  and  where  death  may 
be  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  horrors  through  judicious  nursing  and 
medical  care.  The  destitute  and  dying  consumptive  who  is  not  granted 
a  welcome  in  municipal  hospitals  open  to  other  classes  of  suffering 
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humanity,  and  is  even  denied  admission  to  special  sanatoria,  is  entitled, 
upon  humanitarian  grounds,  to  receive  from  the  Commonwealth  insti- 
tutional aid  when  needed.  In  turn,  society  has  the  right,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  health  officers,  to  insist  upon  the  forcible  removal  of  hopeless 
cases  to  such  institutions  when  sanitary  precautions  are  wantonly  or 
unavoidably  disregarded.  All  municipalities  should  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  the  housing  and  care  of  these  indigent  advanced  cases 
under  the  supervision  of  the  health  departments.  In  the  campaign  of 
prevention  the  great  usefulness  of  institutions  of  this  character  must  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  become  at  all  familiar  with  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  large  cities.  The  number  of  patients  properly 
falling  within  the  scope  of  hospitals  for  advanced  and  impoverished 
cases  is  legion.  But  little  provision  has  thus  far  been  made  for  such 
unfortunates,  as  sanatoria  possessing  facilities  for  their  care  are  exceed- 
ingly few.  From  an  institutional  standpoint  these  invalids  are  unde- 
sirable because  of  the  nature  of  their  physical  infirmity,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  ignorance,  destitution,  and  obstinacy.  It  is  probable  that 
many  would  object  strenuously  to  detention  in  special  institutions,  and 
very  likely  would  refuse  to  conform  to  established  rules,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  such  consumptives  that  some  form  of  sanatorium  provision  is 
demanded.  It  is  not  merely  the  hopeless  indigent  invalid  who  remains 
at  home,  a  constant  menace  to  the  immediate  family  and  associates, 
whom  it  is  desired  to  remove  to  special  hospitals,  but  also  the  great 
army  of  homeless ^  roving ,  shijUess,  intemperate ^  and  unruly  consumptives 
who  are  notoriously  ne^igent  regarding  sanitary  instructions. 

The  Vicious  Who  Refuse  to  Conform  to  Established  Rules. — ^This, 
of  all  classes,  undoubtedly  represents  by  far  the  greatest  danger  to  so- 
ciety on  account  of  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  bacilli  resulting  from 
reckless  expectoration.  The  cases  comprising  this  group  of  vicious, 
dissipated,  or  unmanageable  consumptives  are  radically  different  from 
those  embraced  in  the  preceding  class.  The  thought  is,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  there  may  properly  be  displayed  a  corresponding  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  sanatoria  prepared  for  these  two  classes  of  in- 
digent invalids.  While  unnecessary  multiplication  of  institutions  must 
be  avoided,  it  is,  indeed,  a  reflection  upon  modern  civilization  to  crowd 
these  two  groups  indiscriminately  in  poorly  ventilated  and  sometimes 
loathsome  poorhouses. 

Adequate  accommodations  should  be  provided  for  worthy  advanced 
consumptives  without  an  enforced  intimate  association  with  the  vicious 
and  dissipated.  The  hospital  for  advanced  cases  should,  indeed,  be  a 
refuge  in  literal  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  institutions, 
i.  e.y  '*  Friedensheim,"  or  "  Home  of  Peace." 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  separate  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  less  entitled  to  sympathetic  consideration. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  common  jail  is  quite  the  appropriate 
place  even  for  those  who  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  society.  Although 
admittedly  violators  of  the  law  and  entitled  for  this  reason  to  no  more 
consideration  than  other  criminals,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not 
come  under  precisely  the  same  category  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
given  a  similar  penalty.  It  is  apparent  that  the  punishment  to  he 
allotted  to  offenders  against  criminal  law,  even  if  tuberculous,  should 
bear  no  relation  to  their  physical  infirmity.  It  is  equally  true  that 
wilful  infringement  of  sanitary  laws  by  consumptives  cannot  justify, 
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even  in  the  interests  of  prevention,  the  imposition  of  an  indefinitely 
prolonged  jail  sentence. 

Experience  has  shown  that  tuberculosis  is  already  frequent  among 
those  incarcerated  for  other  crimes  in  penal  institutions.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  crowd  jails,  reformatories,  and 
prisons  with  unruly  consumptives.  In  such  an  event  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  either  the  purposes  of  justice  or  the  cause  of 
prevention  could  be  eflfectually  subserved.  The  vast  number  of  such 
individuals  would  preclude  their  proper  housing  under  State  supervision. 
The  responsibility  for  their  management  and  control  should  be  assumed 
by  the  local  communities  burdened  by  their  presence,  as  provision  can 
be  made  with  but  comparatively  slight  expense  for  their  proper  housing. 
It  is  not  insisted  that  a  necessity  exists  for  the  construction  of  special 
detention  institutions  for  these  patients,  but  it  is  contended  that 
separate  provision  for  their  reception  should  be  made  either  upon  the 
county  farms,  or  in  special  wards  in  existing  hospitals  for  advanced 
cases. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  construct  suitable  accommodations  upon 
the  town  farm  for  the  care  of  worthy  hopeless  consumptives,  as  well 
as  for  the  vicious  and  unmanageable.  Appropriate  wards  or  camps  may 
be  set  aside  to  comply  with  the  separate  needs  and  requirements  of  each 
class.  Such  institutions,  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  local 
health  authorities,  would  aid  greatly  in  the  accomplishment  of  practical 
prophylactic  results.  All  communities  should  be  compelled  to  extend 
aid  of  this  character  to  the  hopeless  impoverished  consumptive  and 
exact  in  return  strict  compliance  with  the  law  on  the  part  of  others. 

The  Consumptive  Poor  Who,  With  Proper  Assistance,  Offer 
Reasonable  Prospects  of  Recovery. — Many  of  the  people  included 
in  this  group,  as  a  result  of  substantial  assistance,  can  resume  their 
former  positions  as  wage-earners.  As  a  rule,  they  are  unable  in  their 
ordinary  environment  to  observe  precautionary  rules,  and  hence  become 
with  advancing  infection  a  distinct  menace  to  the  community.  There 
can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  obligation  devolving  upon 
society  to  care  for  its  non-hopeless  indigent  consumptives.  The  eco- 
nomic feature  of  the  problem  has  been  considered.  The  responsibility 
devolving  upon  the  Commonwealth  can  be  discharged  only  by  the  erec- 
tion of  State  sanatoria  or  convalescent  farms  for  those  whose  condition 
requires  institutional  regime,  and  by  the  construction  of  free  tubercu- 
losis dispensaries  in  thickly  settled  communities  for  the  ambulant  cases. 

STATE   SANATORIA 

The  maintenance  of  State  sanatoria  for  partly  indigent  incipient 
cases  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results  thus  far  accomplished  in 
several  localities,  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  notably  in 
Massachusetts.  In  emulation  of  the  example  set  at  Rutland,  the 
pendulum  of  public  opinion  is  swinging  strongly  toward  the  erection 
of  such  institutions.  Neither  the  charitable  features  nor  the  economic 
utility  of  sanatoria  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  doubt  even  among  the 
most  skeptical.  There  is  room,  however,  for  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  jurisdiction  under  which  they  should  be  operated,  the 
manner  of  construction,  location,  the  extent  of  industrial  opportunities 
offered,  and  the  character  of  the  management.     From  a  practical  stand- 
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incident  to  these  monumental  structures  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  practical  benefits  to  be  secured. 

The  question  of  affording  industrial  facilities  to  the  inmates  of 
State  sanatoria  is  very  properly  subject  to  some  comment.  As  fur- 
nishing a  means  of  diversion  to  those  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  such 
pursuits,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  recommend  the  performance 
of  light  ctUrof-door  v?ork,  either  in  the  fields  or  garden,  and  of  handiwork 
of  various  kinds  while  at  rest  upon  the  porches.  Indoor  employment 
should  be  deprecated  under  all  circumstances.  Many  of  the  arts  and 
crafts,  even  if  practised  in  sunny,  well-ventilated  apartments,  exercise  a 
distinctly  ddeXerUms  effect  on  account  of  the  confinement,  physical 
effort,  and  inhalation  of  dust.  Upon  the  other  hand,  work  in  the  fields, 
garden,  or  at  the  wood-pile  is  often  attended  by  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. Compulsory  employment  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  even  by  individuals  participating 
in  the  bounties  of  State  or  private  philanthropy. 

The  provision  for  industrial  pursuits  may  not  be  expected  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  institutions  of  this  character. 
As  a  source  of  income,  pure  and  simple,  any  scheme  of  organized 
work  \&  njU  to  he  recommended^  as  the  industrial  features  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  a  financial  return  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure.  CarefuUy  selected  patients  may  be  permitted  to  perform 
such  light  work  upon  the  premises  for  brief  periods  of  time,  as  their 
physical  condition  will  justify,  but  any  organized  effort  toward  increasing 
the  income  through  the  labor  of  patients  is  utter  folly.  Assuredly  one 
of  the  important  objects  of  such  institutions  will  be  defeated,  unless 
the  inmates  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  closest  surveillance  in 
order  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  overexertion. 

The  Influence  of  State  Sanatoria  upon  Neighboring  Com- 
munities and  Surrounding  Property. — It  is  important  to  call  attention 
to  these  features  connected  with  the  erection  of  hospitals  for  advanced 
cases,  concerning  which  there  has  been  considerable  popular  misappre- 
hension. The  impression  has  become  somewhat  prevalent  that  residents 
of  smaller  towns,  in  which  have  been  situated  sanatoria  for  consumptives, 
have  been  subject  to  more  or  less  danger  of  contagion  from  the  influx 
of  imported  cases. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  possible  danger  of  infection  from  visiting 
tuberculous  invalids,  it  is  well  to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  influ- 
ence of  so-called  closed  sanatoria,  and  that  of  open  resorts  for  consump- 
tives. The  evidence  thus  far  presented  is  quite  overwhelming  to  the 
effect,  that  the  closed  institutions  are  everywhere  responsible  for  a 
material  dimintUion  in  the  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  among  the 
neighboring  inhabitants.  This  is  explained  by  the  pronounced  educa- 
tional influence  exerted  throughout  the  community  by  lessons  in 
hygienic  living,  and  the  precautionary  measures  taught  through  the 
force  of  actual  example.  The  development  of  tuberculosis  among 
physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  institutions  for  consumptives 
is  known  to  be  exceptionally  rare,  in  spite  of  prolonged  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  invalids  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  Upon  the 
acceptance  of  these  facts,  it  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  how  the  resident 
population  of  towns  in  which  such  institutions  are  located,  are  especially 
liable  to  infection,  the  exposure  being  practically  nil  and  the  measures 
of  prevention  being  thoroughly  understood.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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existence  of  well-conducted  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  any  community 
must  serve  as  an  added  element  of  protection  to  the  public  rather  than 
as  a  menace. 

As  regards  the  open  resorts,  where,  on  account  of  climatic  advantages, 
pulmonary  invalids  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  flock  in  large 
numbers,  there  might  be  expected,  upon  purely  theoretic  grounds, 
a  possible  increase  of  the  non-imported  tuberculosis  mortality  rate. 
Certain  towns  in  Europe,  notably  Mentone  and  Nice,  have  frequently 
been  cited  as  illustrating  the  development  of  indigenous  tuberculosis 
among  the  inhabitants  from  the  importation  of  pulmonary  inviJids. 
The  reports  from  these  places  as  to  the  prevalence  of  local  infection 
are,  however,  decidedly  at  variance.  The  observations  of  experienced 
clinicians  in  other  health  resorts  of  Europe  and  America  are,  however, 
singularly  in  accord  as  to  the  entire  lack  of  statistical  data  upon  which 
to  base  the  assumption  of  an  increase  in  the  practical  dangers  of  infection 
from  the  influx  of  consumptives.  Communications  from  St.  Moritz, 
Davos  Platz,  and  Cairo  concur  in  positive  statements  concerning  the 
lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  among  the  native 
population  at  any  time  during  recent  years. 

In  1905  an  inquiry  was  conducted  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Gardiner  as  to  the 
influence,  if  any,  of  imported  pulmonary  invalids  upon  the  native  tuber- 
culosis death-rate  in  open  resorts  throughout  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  and  Colorado.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  showed  conclusively  that  the  imported  tuberculous  invalid  was 
scarcely  ever  a  source  of  danger  to  the  native  population,  and  that  the 
practical  likelihood  of  such  infection  in  open  resorts  was  grossly  exag- 
gerated. It  must  be  insisted,  in  spite  of  such  reports,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  these  communities  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  vigilance  of 
the  health  authorities  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  administration. 
Gardiner  has  reported  that  an  investigation  conducted  by  himself  and 
other  physicians  in  Colorado  Springs,  including  different  health  officers, 
has  disclosed,  out  of  a  population  of  approximately  20,000  people,  but 
one  case  each  year  since  1889  originating  among  the  native  population, 
or  sixteen  cases  in  sixteen  years  in  spite  of  an  exceedingly  large  number 
of  imported  pulmonary  invalids.  My  own  observations  in  the  city  of 
Denver  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years  have  been  reported  in  connection 
with  the  Geographic  Distribution  of  Tuberculosis. 

No  valid  objection  can  be  presented  to  the  erection  of  hospitals  for 
tuberculous  patients  upon  the  score  of  fancied  dangers  to  the  com-- 
munity.  Strenuous  opposition  may  sometimes  be  interposed  as  to  their 
erection,  but  this  usually  emanates  from  property-owners  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  who  assume  that  values  will  be  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  proximity  of  such  institutions.  This  element  of  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  surrounding  property,  which  is  more  imaginary  than 
real,  cannot  obtain  when  a  site  is  chosen  either  in  the  country  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  larger  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  presence  of  these  institutions  has  been  decidedly  helpful 
rather  than  unfavorable.  In  almost  all  instances  surrounding  property 
has  appreciated  in  value  through  the  increase  of  population  in  localities 
previously  isolated  or  abandoned.  With  increase  of  visitors  there 
necessarily  takes  place  expansion  of  business  of  all  kinds,  improvement 
of  adjacent  property,  with  attention  to  the  locality  as  a  healthful 
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and  desirable  place  of  resort.  Prejudice  and  preconceived  ideas  as 
to  the  supposed  undesirability  of  institutions  of  this  kind,  founded 
upon  misconceptions  of  actual  facts,  should  not  be  permitted  to  thwart 
the  important  interests  either  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  pulmonary 
invalids  as.  a  class.  Considerations  pertaining  to  the  location  of  san- 
atoria, hygienic  conditions,  immediate  surroundings,  water-supply, 
soil,  drainage,  accessibility,  initial  expenditure,  and  cost  of  maintenance 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Sanatorium  Treatment  of 
Consumption.  It  is  submitted  at  this  time,  however,  that  institutions 
designed  for  indigent  cases  do  not  require  an  elaborate  outlay  for 
buildings,  and  that  a  suitable  selection  of  the  site,  with  provision  for 
the  largest  possible  number  of  inmates,  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  erection  of  imposing  structures.  Institutions  non-charitable 
in  character  and  not  maintained  at  public  expense  may  be,  of  course,  as 
ornate  and  magnificent  as  their  promoters  desire. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  DISPENSARY 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a  supervisory  and  educational 
campaign  is  the  tuberculosis  dispensary.  While  its  province  is  more 
directly  for  ambulant  cases  than  for  others,  its  scope  is  surprisingly 
far  reaching.  Upon  superficial  inquiiy  it  might  appear  that  the 
necessity  of  special  dispensaries  for  tuberculous  patients  does  not  exist, 
and  that  this  feature  could  be  safely  delegated  to  the  other  free  dis- 
pensaries, so  common  in  large  municipalities.  This  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment toward  the  prevention  and  control  of  consumption  has  been 
regarded  by  some  as  subordinate  to  many  other  phases  of  the  campaign. 
In  truth,  however,  the  ultimate  influence  of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary 
is  almost  beyond  estimation.  Its  usefulness  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  rendering  of  routine  gratuitous  assistance  to  consumptives,  but 
more  to  the  opportunity  afforded  for  personal  contact  with  the  pul- 
monary invalid  in  his  home,  the  inspection  and  control  of  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  imparting  of  responsible  instructions.  Among  the  varied 
functions  of  such  an  institution  there  should  be  recognized  its  peculiar 
position  as  the  central  point  of  all  other  agencies  engaged  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  it  often  represents  the  initial 
step  in  the  acquirement  of  data  regarding  centers  of  infection. 

To  R.  W.  Phillip,  of  Edinburgh,  are  students  of  preventive  medicine 
indebted  for  the  present  conception  of  the  unique  province  of  the 
tuberculosis  dispensary.  Through  his  individual  efforts  there  was 
founded,  in  1887,  the  Victoria  Dispensary  for  Consumption  in  Edinburgh, 
the  fii*st  institution  of  this  kind  in  existence.  Since  then  similar 
buildings  have  been  constructed  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  a  few  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  underlying  motive  inspiring 
the  founding  of  the  Victoria  Dispensary  by  private  charitable  enterprise 
was  not  so  much  the  care  of  patients  applying  for  treatment  nor  the 
possible  amelioration  or  cure  of  the  disease.  It  was  hoped  to  obtain  a 
more  ready  access  to  centers  of  infection  in  families  and  lodging-houses, 
in  order  that  a  more  comprehensive  supervision  of  infected  dwellings 
might  prevail  and  the  general  scheme  of  prophylaxis  become  more 
effective. 

In  Scotland,  unlike  other  countries,  the  tuberculosis  dispensary  ante- 
dated the  erection  of  sanatoria,  and  has  remained  not  merely  an  isolated 
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Others.  Food  was  served  several  times  during  the  day.  This  system 
of  "  day  cures"  has  been  adopted  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  and  remarkable  results  are  being  achieved.  A  similar  estab- 
lishment has  been  started  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  known  as  "The  Parker 
HiU  Sanatorium."  Here  invalids  are  offered  the  benefit  of  pure  air, 
good  food,  and  such  medicine  as  is  needed.  They  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rest  in  reclining  chairs  or  cots,  and  are  comfortably  clothed  and 
housed  during  inclement  weather.  Similar  facilities  are  offered  to  women 
in  Boston  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital  Day  Camp. 

Valuable  as  is  this  modification  of  the  free  dispensary,  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  scheme  must  be  very  greatly  curtailed  unless  there  be 
instituted  a  system  of  domiciliary  visitation,  precisely  after  the  manner 
of  the  tuberculosis  dispensary.  It  is  this  latter  feature  of  reaching 
the  homes,  where  grossly  unsanitary  conditions  are  found  to  exist, 
that  is  productive  of  the  best  results  in  the  effort  toward  prevention. 
The  greatest  degree  of  protection  to  the  public  must  accrue  from  the 
daily  personal  dissemination  of  practical  truths  in  the  very  homes  and 
workshops  of  the  poor,  where  exists  the  most  important  habitat  of  the 
disease.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  indigent  consumptives  are  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  capacity  of  any  number  of  institutions,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  tuberculosis  movement  should  relate  not  alone  to  providing 
a  temporary  means  of  lodging  for  the  known  victims  of  disease,  but  to 
conducting  a  definite  system  of  defense.  Through  the  influence  of 
kindly  personal  contact  resulting  from  periodic  domiciliary  visits,  the 
propagation  of  knowledge  regarding  the  dangers  of  infection  becomes 
particularly  effective.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  this  educational 
mfluence  within  a  community  that  reflects  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
all  consumptive  institutions  or  agencies.  Those  who  have  profited, 
either  at  home  or  in  sanatoria,  through  the  force  of  example  readily 
become,  in  turn,  self-constituted  apostles  to  spread  broadcast  the  gospel 
to  which  they  have  become  so  much  indebted.  With  a  correct  appreci- 
ation of  the  proper  methods  of  hygienic  living,  the  consumptive  is  enabled 
in  a  practical  way  to  enlighten  those  with  whom  he  may  come  in  con- 
tact, concerning  the  manner  of  restricting  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 

Still  another  modification  of  the  tuberculosis  free  dispensary,  known 
as  The  Tuberculosis  Class  System,  originating  with  Dr.  Pratt,  and  per- 
fected by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hawes,  2d,  of  Boston,  has  been  established. 
It  has  been  the  effort  further  to  elaborate  the  educational  feature  and 
supplement  the  deficiency  in  supervision  and  discipline  which  necessarily 
obtains  where  the  dispensary  methods  alone  prevail.  This  system  is  de- 
signed to  reach  but  comparatively  few  people,  but  to  extend  to  those  the 
maximum  attention.  The  patient  is  admonished  to  lead  a  strictly  out- 
of-door  life,  avoid  work,  and  to  comply  rigidly  with  detailed  instructions. 
The  clinical  history  is  taken,  and  the  lungs  and  sputum  periodically  exam- 
ined. Visits  to  the  home  are  made  by  nurses  or  "  friendly  visitors,"  so 
called,  definitely  qualified  to  impart  kindly  words  of  advice  and  yet  to 
exact  obedience.  Facilities  are  found,  if  possible,  for  sleeping  out-of- 
doors,  either  upon  a  balcony  or  upon  the  roof,  protected  by  awnings,  or  in 
tents  upon  the  ground.  Reclining  chairs  are  provided  and  needed  assist- 
ance rendered  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing,  after  the  manner  inaug- 
urated under  the  auspices  of  charity  organizations  and  visiting  nurse 
associations  in  different  cities. 

Similar  work  may  be  accomplished  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities, 
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as  is  practised  under  tlie  super\^sioii  of  the  Social  Service  Bumau  of  ^Jie 
MassachusettB  General    Hospital,     Suburban   tubereulogis  €lA£6ei  ^ue 
formed  to  provide  for  out-of-town  consumptives*     While  the  i>ercctit^ja* 
of  cures  ha^^  thus  far  been  very  fsmall,  the  primary  object,  narady.  t  ii** 
education  of  the  pntient,  has  been  accomplishetl  in  nearly  ail  caries.     -An 
element  of  some  importance  in  the  conduction  of  suburlmn  closes  ^ 
the  gieater  probability  of  ai'ousiug  a  local  intemst  among  the  .^uburlaam 
health  authorities.     An  active  initiative  amtmg  these  officials  to  cJfc^i® 
for  their  own  consumptives  is  a  result  fondly  to  be  desired.    The  cl»^w^ 
system,  though  worthy  of  mu^h  commendation,  appears,  on  account-  <** 
the  elaborate  detail,  to  l>e  very  limited  in  its  application.     It  wovalci 
almost  seem»  in  the  present  state  of  public  apathy  and  indifferrsx*^ 
in  some  quarters,  with  the  tendency  toward   hysteric  phthisiophoi^>B^j 
in  others,  that  more  practical   results  along  the  lines  of  prevent  i* 
could  be  secured  by  not  concentrating  the  energies  of  intelligent  work ^^ 
upon  so  comparatively  few  patients.     It  is  probable*  in  the  inte^e*^li^ 
prophyhixis  alone*  that  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  class  sysienm 
some  instances  could  be  extended  by  tlispensing  with  the  weekly  rotd-  ^ 
ings  after  a  short  period,  and  thereby  increasing  the  list  of  membei^^^ 
by  the  formation  of  new  classes  from  time  to  time. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI 

THE     DISSEMINATION,     TO     THE     GENERAL     PUBE IQ 

THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  VARIOUS    CHANNEZiaLS, 
OF  AUTHENTIC  OFHCIAL  INFORMATION  REG ARDI 
THE  PREVENTION  OF  CONSUMPTION 

Emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  prime  necessity  of  imparting  in^: 
diate  instruction  to  the  pulmonary  invalid,  and  of  appealing  in  dev  1 
ways  to  his  sense  of  obligatitm  .that  the  rights  of  others  may  be  res|>ec^  1 
In  the  eflfort  to  restrict  a  preventable  disease  that  desiroy.s  annim- 
150. 0(X)  lives  in  this  country,  especial  importance  also  attaches  to 
education  of  the  general  piiUw.     The  ignorance,  apathy,  and  indl  3 
ence  for  a  long  time  exhilnted  regarding  a  subject  worthy  of  the  utot^^^^l 
concern,  and  the  popular  prejudice  later  entertained,  jointly  suggeBft:    't*l*e 
need  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  edu(*ation  directed  to  ail  classes    ,*»-**d 
conditions.     Above  alb  there  is  demantled  an  acceptance  of  ratio*^*^*  | 
welbsustained  conceptions  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  iafecrion,    ■g^*'** 
the  best  means  of  avoidance.     To  divest  the  public  mind  of  exagger^*"^' 
and  distorted  notions  regarding  certain  supposed  elements  of  dang)^  **  *  P  I 
no  less  desiralile  than  to  enlighten  the  masses  regarding  proper  meit**^*^^ 
of  defense  against  conditions  actually  inimical  to  health. 

The  education  of  the  public  concerning  a  problem  of  such  ovefirh«*  *^ 
ing  importance  can  iDe  secured  only  by  the  wide^spread  inculcatii*** 
practii-al  knowledge  and  the  convincing  demonstration  of  actoal  f* 
By  whatever  methods  popular  instruction  is  attempted,  it  isquite€@>       ^^, 
tial  that,  for  real  effecti%'eness,  there  ishouhl  l>e  instituted  a  s^jiatrfr*^^^] 
propaganda  of  education.     Unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  actior^ 
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important  considerations^  and  to  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  all  local 
eflfort  should  receive  its  general  direction  and  impetus  from  some  duly 
recognized  and  responsible  source.  The  vital  element  of  success  in  the 
educational  movement  relates  to  the  establishment  of  the  most  com- 
plete confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  ability,  sincerity,  and 
executive  capacity  of  those  upon  whom  is  imposed  the  task  of  official 
guidance. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  medium  for  the  dissemination  of 
authentic  data  concerning  consumption  than  the  formation  of  local 
antituberculosis  societies,  acting  in  full  unison  with  municipal  and  State 
health  authorities,  and  in  cooperation  with  a  central  organization  of 
national  scope.  In  this  manner  the  truths  to  be  carried  home  to  each 
individual  will  be  in  accord  with  the  most  modern  scientific  investiga- 
tion, and  will  reflect  upon  practical  questions  the  consensus  judgment 
of  active,  trained  workers,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study 
of  medical  and  sociologic  conditions.  Practical  instruction  emanating 
from  such  sources,  and  resourcefully  conveyed  to  the  general  public 
through  various  channels,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  enlightening  influ- 
ence. 

Local  organizations,  either  charitable  in  character  or  operating 
purely  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  constitute,  if  efficiently  officered 
and  properly  equipped,  the  most  effective  agencies  under  whose  aus- 
pices may  be  transmitted  trustworthy  data  for  the  information  of  the 
public.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  educational  aim  to  be 
accomplished  is  attained,  not  wholly  as  a  result  of  the  organization 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  rather  by  virtue  of  the  aggressive  initi- 
ative, tactfulness,  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  duty  of  the  executive 
officers.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  indomitable  energy  of  those  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  capably 
discharged  their  official  obligations  during  the  present  national  agita- 
tion regarding  consumption. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  in  the  way 
of  public  enlightenment  may  be  expected  to  attend  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign formulated  along  the  lines  of  a  national  association  with  subordi- 
nate State  organizations.  Such  a  situation  prevails  in  the  majority  of 
the  States,  organized  work  being  carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
National  Association  founded  in  1904.  It  is  well  worthy  of  comment 
that  in  several  States,  associations  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
tuberculosis  were  actively  in  operation  long  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  contemplated.  The  first  State  organization  of  this  charac- 
ter was  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1892.  Since  then  numerous  State  associ- 
ations have  been  formed,  as  well  as  other  organizations  for  the  control 
of  the  disease.  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  received  its  inspiration  in  1904,  and  its  inception  for 
organized  effort  at  Atlantic  City  in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Washington  in  May,  1905,  the  work  being 
divided  into  three  sections,  i.  e.,  the  sociologic,  clinical  and  climato- 
logic,  pathologic  and  bacteriologic.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  this 
body  to  maintain  such  an  organization  as  to  combine  the  more  or  less 
divergent  efforts  of  other  associations  and  of  individual  workers  in  order 
to  conduct,  by  dint  of  united  cooperation,  a  far-reaching  campaign  of 
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education.  Under  the  capable  direction  of  the  executive  secretary, 
Mr.  Livingston  Farrand,  the  practical  work  of  the  association  has  been 
one  of  signal  achievement.  State  associations  now  exist  in  the  following 
States:  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Washington.  Of  these,  eight  have  been  organized 
during  the  past  two  years;  i.  e..  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Washington.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  executive  secretary,  definite  plans  are  completed 
for  organization  of  State  associations  in  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  New  York.  The  movement  for  organization  is  well  under  way 
in  Virginia,  Michigan,  California,  Alabama,  Texas,  North  Dakota,  and 
Oregon.  In  Massachusetts  excellent  work  is  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  association,  which  acts  as  a  center  of  operation 
for  the  entire  State. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  an  impetus 
has  been  given  for  organized  effort  not  only  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country,  but  in  many  of  the  smaller  communities.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
cities  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  there  existed,  two  years  ago,  definite  organizations 
for  the  prevention  of  consumption  in  but  fifteen,  i,  e..  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Washington,  Minneapolis,  Rochester,  Worcester,  New  Haven, 
and  Scranton.  Since  the  organization  of  the  society,  effective  associ- 
ations for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  have  been  formed  in  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh,  New  Orleans,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Louisville,  Providence, 
Columbus,  Syracuse,  Milwaukee,  and  Patterson.  Twelve  cities  out  of 
the  thirty-eight  have  thus  far  failed  to  complete  definite  organizations 
for  work  along  these  lines,  although  steps  are  now  being  taken  for  this 
purpose  in  St.  Paul,  Toledo,  Los  Angeles,  and  Fall  River.  The  move- 
ment for  the  formation  of  antituberculosis  societies  is  being  agitated  in 
Indianapolis,  Denver,  and  Allegheny.  Effective  work,  however,  has 
been  accomplished  in  Denver  for  some  years  by  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  Up  to  this  time,  San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  and  Memphis  are  reported 
to  be  without  effective  organizations  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
In  forty  of  the  smaller  communities  throughout  the  country  a  spirited 
effort  has  been  made  for  the  prevention  of  consumption,  thus  establish- 
ing a  total  number  of  seventy-two  local  organizations  in  correspondence 
with  the  National  Association.  The  movement  for  organizations  is  now 
being  agitated  in  many  other  of  the  smaller  cities. 

An  active  aggressive  campaign  is  l>eing  carried  on  in  Porto  Rico 
upon  the  lines  recommended  by  the  National  Association.  Organized 
work  in  the  form  of  antituberculosis  societies  has  been  carried  on 
effectually  in  other  countries.  In  Great  Britain  the  work  is  per- 
formed systematically  under  the  guidance  of  the  "National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  Other  Forms  of  Tuter- 
culosis,*'  with  auxiliary  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Germany  there  are  in  the  larger  cities  over  120  societies  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  to  combat  tuberculosis.  These  associations  are  closely 
identified  with  a  central  committee  for  the  establishment  of  sana- 
toria, and  are  the  means  of  stimulating  powerfully  the  movement 
toward  prevention.     In  France  about  80  associations  exist  in  various 
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portions  of  the  Republic,  all  operating  in  unison  with  the  Central  Federa- 
tion, which  enjoys  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the  highest  civic  officials, 
and  the  cooperative  support  of  all  medical  workers.  In  Switzerland 
the  organized  movement  has  been  systematically  conducted  since  1895. 
There  are  antituberculosis  societies  in  17  cantons,  all  established  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  popular  education.  A  central  tuberculosis 
association  was  founded  in  1902.  In  Denmark  the  campaign  of  pre- 
vention originated  in  1895  among  the  members  of  the  Danish  Medical 
Association.  While  active  efforts  were  made  toward  the  education  of 
the  masses  and  much  valuable  work  accomplished,  the  ''  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Combating  Tuberculosis''  was  not  founded  until  1901,  since 
which  time  great  exertions  have  been  made  toward  the  enlightenment 
.and  protection  of  the  people.  Organized  movements  are  being  conducted 
^ith  enthusiasm  in  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  Spain,  Scotland, 
Russia,  Portugal,  Canada,  Australia,  and  in  several  countries  in  South 
America.  From  the  experience  offered  and  the  results  obtained  the 
world  over  by  virtue  of  effective  organization,  it  is  clearly  demonstrable 
that  successful  organized  endeavor  toward  public  education  must  pro- 
ceed largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  numerous  local  societies,  in 
allegiance  to  a  central  association  endowed  with  supervisory  authority, 
and  cooperating  with  the  movement  in  other  countries  through  the 
influence  of  an  international  association. 

Under  the  direct  and  responsible  direction  of  these  associations 
instruction  may  be  imparted  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of: 
(a)  The  schoolroom;  (6)  publications;  (c)  the  lecture  platform;  (d) 
exhibitions;  (e)  the  family  physician. 

The  Public  Schools. — A  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  education 
of  the  public  should  have  for  its  foundation  the  teaching  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  hygiene  to  the  very  young.  There  are  many  obvious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  awakening  adults  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  It  is  comparatively'  easy, 
however,  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  in  simple  and  ingenious 
ways,  thus  not  only  beginning  their  prophylactic  education  at  an  early 
age,  but  perhaps,  more  important  still,  conveying  information  through 
them  in  a  peculiarly  effective  manner  to  their  parents.  Once  the 
interest  having  been  thoroughly  aroused  in  the  schoolroom  by  the  use 
of  drawings,  colored  illustrations,  elementary  text-books,  and  enter- 
taining talks,  the  child  is  wont  to  carry  home  a  wondrous  recital  of 
the  hygienic  lesson.  The  attention  of  the  family  thus  irresistibly 
attracted  to  a  subject  replete  with  human  interest,  is  further  stimulated 
by  the  receipt  of  supplementary  circular  information,  which  each  child 
should  be  instructed  to  deliver  to  the  parents. 

It  is  essential  that  the  instruction  received  at  school  should  be  com- 
pulsory, and  that  it  should  be  imparted  under  the  supervision  and  with 
the  indorsement  of  duly  constituted  medical  and  educational  authorities. 
Text-books  and  educational  pamphlets  should  be  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care,  especial  effort  being  made  to  insure  simplicity  of  style  and 
attractiveness  of  presentation.  These  considerations  apply  with  equal 
force  to  oral  methods  of  instruction,  the  prime  desideratum  being  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  a  few  elementary  principles,  rather  than 
the  effort  to  memorize  a  tedious  list  of  precautionary  rules.  The 
instruction  in  schools  should  be  undertaken  at  first  by  medical  men 
of  especial  fitness  and  adaptability,  but  the  work  may  later  be  dele- 
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gated  to  teachers  previously  trained  in  hygienic  science*  Theosere 
perusal  of  illustrated  t^xt-books,  no  matter  how  attractive  in  ddgn, 
IB  quite  insufficient  for  the  satisfactory  elaboration  of  fund&mentil 
proportions  in  connection  with  consumption.  It  is  desirable  tbt 
all  abstract  statements  be  properly  interpreted  and  fully  expounded 
in  their  practical  application  by  competent  instructors. 

The  efforts  of  children  in  the  warfare  against  consumption  may  h 
enlisted  actively  or  not  at  all.  according  to  the  manner  of  their  iiMmc- 
tion.  The  tlistribution  of  leaflets  and  the  le^irning  by  rote  of  pmtwi 
matter  containing  certain  negative  pronimciamentos  are  far  lesseffe^ 
ti\e  as  a  measure  of  prophylaxis  and  education  than  verbal  admonitioiis. 
The  submission  to  school -children  of  a  long  list  of  printed  rules  Wbe 
committed  to  memory  in  the  hope  of  their  actual  observance  is  not 
inspired  by  a  reatizing  sense  either  of  the  practical  sources  of  daii^or 
of  the  most  effective  me^ns  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  ymin^- 
No  tlisparagement  is  intended  of  the  excellent  instructions  pven  t*> 
children  In  the  interests  of  personal  cleanliness,  nor  of  their  tninsiumon 
in  printed  form  to  adults.  It  Ls  contended  simply  that  children  shotild 
live  as  children,  and  not  until  they  hiecome  of  more  mature  age  should 
they  be  expected  to  put  away  the  inherent  ways  of  childhood  and 
become  amenable  to  the  influence  of  printed  regulations,  Whtn  it 
shall  be  brought  to  pass  that  little  ones  have  become  so  impi^^t*^^ 
with  the  spirit  of  prevention  as,  in  conformity  with  printed  rules,  tn 
refrain  from  spitting  upon  playgrounds,  but  only  upon  bii^  of  chm^ 
cloth  to  l>e  placed  in  a  suitable  repository  before  being  burned,  to  wasI 
their  fruit  Ijefore  eating  it.  to  give  up  whistles*  trumpets,  be^n-blowcrSp 
apple-cores,  to  wash  their  hands  and  clean  their  nails  before  putting 
food  in  their  mouths,  and  to  resort  solely  to  individual  drin king-cups 
at  school,  then,  indeed^  will  the  millenium  of  prophylaxis  l)e  mi^W- 
\^liile  not  the  slightest  abatement  of  rational  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  should  be  countenanced,  it  is  believed  that  the 
more  practical  i-esults  of  instruction  imparted  in  the  schoojrmim  ^ 
be  exhiljited  in  the  transmission  of  this  knowledge  to  the  honw* 
and  its  subsequent  application  to  the  prevention  of  houee  infection.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  curtailment  of  the  diseiise  will  he  effecteti.  to  * 
material  extent,  through  the  development  of  radical  innovationa  !»*'> 
taining  to  the  instinctive  personal  habits  of  children. 

Publications. — A  most  important  feature  of  a  systematie  educ^*' 
tioiial  propaganda  consists  of  the  wide-spread  disseminatiou  of  aoihcn'"^ 
printed  ijiformation>  issued  in  various  forms  under  the  sanction  *]tna 
authority  of  antitul>erculosis  societies  or  other   equally  respf;^'''^ 
sources.    The  information  for  the  general  public  should  be  esseJ^tiaOy 
reassuring,  if  not  optimistic  in  character,  though  by  no  means  iw^ 
mizing  the  known  dangers  of  infection  under  ynfavoral>le  contiiti*' 
In  \iew  of  the  frequent  unreasoning  fear  and  the  somewhat  intolefl 
public  sentiment  relative  to  contact  with  pulmonary  invalids,  it  is  pAr- 
ticulaHy  desirable  that  association  ^ith  conscientious  and  cleanly 
iumptives  should  be  emphasiiied  as  entirely  innocuous,  and  that  contl 
with  the  careless  or  vicious,  indicated  as>  the  chief  source  of  dan^pr 
should  Ije  made  p>«r!ectly  cle:\t  t\\'At,  the  campaign  of  prevention  i  ' 
to  t]ie  disease  its*^\t  and  t\\^    cmd\\\(i^3  Te^^ponsible  for  its  devel(ipii«^ 
rather  than  to  thme  unforlut*-^^^    W^^  auRering  from  the  tubeicuiofti^  , 
infection. 
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The  detailed  information  with  which  the  public  should  be  sup- 
plied through  various  channels  will  be  presently  reviewed,  but  of  more 
immediate  interest  is  a  consideration  of  the  most  effective  manner 
in  which  to  distribute  the  educational  literature.  It  is  readily  apparent 
that  recourse  should  be  taken  to  all  available  avenues  of  reaching  the 
public  eye — circular  distribution,  reprints,  magazine  articles,  and  news- 
papers. It  is  also  evident  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
suitable  reading  matter  of  this  nature  before  all  classes  and  nationalities. 
The  subject  material  and  the  form  of  presentation  must  needs  vary 
within  wide  limits  in  accordance  with  the  intelligence  and  sphere  of  life 
of  those  to  whom  the  literature  is  addressed. 

While  much  of  value  has  been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  cir- 
culars issued  from  time  to  time  by  various  health  authorities  and  anti- 
tuberculosis societies,  the  fact  remains  that  the  field  has  been  insuf- 
ficiently canvassed.  Some  of  the  current  popular  magazines  have 
contained  valuable  articles  written  by  laymen  offering  suggestions  in  the 
way  of  prevention  or  treatment.  Other  periodicals  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  in  usefulness  by  able  contributions  from  physicians  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  sociologic  obligations.  The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  have  not  been  enabled  to  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  from 
the  modem  attitude  of  the  profession  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
prevention.  Ethical  scruples  have  been  entertained  by  medical  men 
as  a  class  against  permitting  their  publications  to  appear  in  other 
than  strictly  professional  journals,  and  the  public,  to  a  large  extent, 
has  been  denied  the  privilege  of  perusing  the  contributions  and  dis- 
cussions of  learned  observers  upon  practical  questions.  As  a  result, 
numerous  articles  of  absorbing  human  interest  are  buried  in  the 
public  transactions  of  medical  societies  or  submitted  through  the 
agency  of  medical  journals  only  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  the 
profession.  Popular  monthly  magazines,  current  weeklies,  and  daily 
newspapers,  all  of  which  would  eagerly  grasp  at  authentic  reading 
matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  hour,  are  not  permitted,  through 
the  innate  modesty  of  the  profession,  to  fill  their  columns  with  educa- 
tional data  compiled  by  medical  men  of  recognized  eminence.  If  it  is 
really  important  to  convey  reliable  and  complete  information  to  the 
masses  regarding  the  communicability  of  consumption  and  the  methods 
to  prevent  its  spread,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  failure  to  utilize,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  antituberculosis  societies,  the  jyublic  press,  no  mat- 
ter in  other  respects  how  sensational  may  be  its  tone,  insincere  its 
motives,  or  superficial  its  character.  Articles  printed  under  the  sanction 
and  at  the  request  of  regularly  constituted  executive  oflScers  of  tuber- 
culosis committees  and  antituberculosis  organizations,  need  not  reflect 
in  the  slightest  upon  the  ideals  of  the  contributors.  It  is  important 
that  such  articles  be  made  a  conspicuous  feature  and  appear  at  periodic 
intervals.  They  should  be  written  entirely  by  individuals  especially 
fitted  for  this  work,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  responsible 
officials  in  the  organized  campaign  of  education. 

To  those  interested  in  the  more  scientific  aspects  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  securing  copies  of  the 
transactions  of  the  National  or  State  associations  for  the  prevention 
of  the  disease.  There  should  be  published  occasionally,  in  the  popular 
magazines,  or  newspapers,  a  list  of  the  more  recent  or  important  con- 
tributions upon  technical  phases  of  the  subject,  and  information  given 
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as  to  where  and  how  reprints  may  be  obtained.  These  shoujd  k 
provided  through  the  instrumentality  of  antitulierculosis?  societies  at 
a  nominal  cost.  The  pubhc  should  be  solicited  to  subscribe  for  tk 
official  organ  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Con- 
sumption. -*  Outdoor  Life/'  w^hich  in  turn  should  devote  its  cdioms 
almost  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  people  upon  practical  prot 

Kerns  pertaining  to  the  control  and  suppression  of  the  disease. 
Effoi*t  should  be  made  to  enli^^t  the  cooperation  of  publications  uphold- 
ng  the  cause  of  labor,  in  order  that  the  institution  of  rational  me^s;sun^ 
vO  restrict  the  development  of  consumption  among  the  nmsses,  ifltiie^ 
than  a  strife  for  shorter  hours,  be  made  the  bone  of  contention  of  trade^ 
unions.    The  same  is  true  of  the  many  jounials  devoted  to  the  inteies^*^^ 
of  the  numerous  secret  and  fraternal  organizations,  the  walchwonis 
cleanliness,  protection,  and  disinfectiDn  being  much  more  approprial 
from  a  practical  standpointt  than  faith,  love,  hope,  charity,  etc. 

•       Lectures. — Generally  speaking,  more  difheulty  must  be  experiri 
in  reaching  the  public  through  the  lecture  platform  than  from  thepu 
press.     Further  the  numljer  of  individuals  influenced  directl}'  through    ' 
this  means  is  necessarily  small.    The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  a«)i 
snflicientjy  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  feel  particnlafly 
attracted  by  the  anticipation  of  an  evening  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  tuberculosis  problems,  no  matter  how  ably  or  ingeniously  the  subject 
is  presented*     The  several  organizations  under  whose  auspice  le^tun?* 
may  be  given  are  capable,  as  a  rule*  of  securing  but  a  comparatively 
small  attendance,  and  this  composed  of  individuals  alre^vdy  interested 
more  or  less  i n  soc  i  ol  ogi  c  ma  t  ters.    The  au  d  ie  n  ces  a  re  co  m  posed  m  ost  ly  of 
members  of  women's  clubs,  young  men*s  Christian  asscjciations,  churches. 
fraternal   organizations,  and  of  school -teachem*   societies.     The  x'tty 
class  whom  it  is  most  essential  to  attract  to  such  gatherings,  i\  c,  the 
working  people,  the  wage-earners,  operatives,  occupants  of  teDemtnl 
houses  and  of  unhygienic  apartments,  are  rarely  present.     It  foUowi^ 
that,  for  practical   far-reaching  purposes,  the  beneficent   eclucatioujil 
influence  of  such  lectures  ma}^  l>e  obtained  more  from  their  publication 
in  full  with  the  accompanying  editorial  contmetU  than   from   the  dis- 
course itself. 

To  be  particularly  effective,  lectures  must  be  given  in  serial  fortn 
at  rather  short  intervals,  and  embodying  different  phases  of  the  tulj<*r* 
culosis  question,  and  adapted  to  audiences  of  varying  character.     They 
should  be  suitably  illustrated  by  drawings  or  stereoptical  picture-s.  and 
the  subject  matter  interspersed  with  pertinent  or  amusing  aneiHiote:*  t« 
furnish  a  justifiable  degree  of  entertainment,  and  maintain  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  more  important  details.     L<*cturers  in  every  way  qualifitHj 
to  furnish  enlightenment  and  entertainment  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  thus  another  difficulty  is  encountered  in  a  successful 
application  of  this  method  of  educational  work.     It  should  l>e  utili«Ht. 
however,  in  all  localities,  when  rendered  possible  by  the  willing  coopera^ 
tion  of  earnest  and  competent  workers. 
_      Exhibitions, — A  novel  and  singularly  attractive  manner  of  pre-  ^ 
■renting  tulierculosis  truths  to  the  general  public  has  I  seen  found  f  hnm^hjr^- 
^ihe  agency  of  tuberculosis  exhiliitions.    This  method,  originally  adopfrt*' 
in  order  to  bring  important  data  forcibly  before  the  eye*  ha^  alrwid*^ 

firneti  conviction  to  a  vast  numl)er  of  people.     The  first  e\  -  ^ 

as  held  in  New  York  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  National  A^---^  ^_: 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  communicability, 
preventability,  and  curability  of  consumption  were  demonstrated  by 
diagrams,  charts,  models,  photographs,  pathologic  specimens,  and  lan- 
tern slides  in  connection  with  lectures.  The  exhibit  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Association,  was  inaugurated  November,  1905, 
and  has  proved  a  remarkably  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  education 
of  the  public.  The  attendance  has  been  most  gratifying,  over  200,000 
viewing  the  exhibition  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  operation  to 
May,  1906.  During  the  following  year  the  attendance  was  167,981, 
making  a  total  of  372,000.  The  executive  secretary  reports  that  from 
June,  1906,  to  April,  1907,  it  was  shown  in  the  following  eleven  cities: 

Attendance 

Grand  Rapida,  Mich 12,000 

Manistee,  Mich 3,200 

Detroit,  Mich 6,400 

Toronto,  Canada 12,969 

Qeveland,  Ohio 15,000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 38,000 

Mexico  City 3,017 

San  Antonio,  Texas 8,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn 17,225 

St.  Paul,  Minn 16,170 

Providence,  R.  1 36,000 

Numerous  local  exhibitions  are  now  being  presented  in  New  York, 
Boston,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Toronto,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  the  State  of  Washington,  under  the  authority 
of  State  or  local  associations.  From  the  interest  already  shown  in  these 
exhibitions,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  constitute  a  wonderfully 
effective  means  of  enlightening  the  masses  regarding  the  dangers  of 
infection  and  the  means  of  prevention.  Their  practic^  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  judicious  advertising.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if,  without 
a  vigorous  newspaper  and  circular  campaign,  public  interest  could 
have  been  aroused  to  so  gratifying^  a  degree.  Thus,  in  effect  the 
exhibition  combines  the  publication  of  educational  literature,  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  simple  talks  to  children,  and  the  actual  visual 
demonstration  of  vital  data. 

The  Family  Physician. — The  personal  interpretation  of  important 
educational  matter  constitutes  one  of  the  most  essential  features  in 
the  campaign  against  tuberculosis.  In  no  manner  can  the  interesting 
truths  pertaining  to  the  prevention  of  consumption  be  brought  home 
to  families  and  individuals  so  completely  as  through  the  agency  of  the 
attending  physician.  Through  the  influence  of  the  spoken  word  and 
the  force  of  personal  example,  the  hygienic  lessons  are  diffused  through 
the  community  much  more  effectively  than  from  volumes  of  printed 
matter,  exhibitions,  or  lectures. 

Notwithstanding  a  masterly  manner  of  presentation  of  the  educa- 
tional data  in  various  forms,  and  the  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
advantages  and  necessities  of  rational  prophylaxis,  individuals  often 
refuse  to  accept  the  logic  of  facts  and  refer  vital  considerations  of  this 
nature  to  the  family  physician  for  a  final  decision.  Influential  results, 
therefore,  in  the  warfare  against  the  transmission  of  the  disease,  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  conscientious  devotion  of  the 
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of  prevention.  Upon  him  is  bestowed  the  privilege  of  the  prompt 
recognition  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  the  detection  of  unhygienic  con- 
ditions, the  supervisory  control  of  the  invalid,  the  protection  of  the 
family  and  society,  and  the  inculcation  of  just  conceptions  as  to  the 
communicability  and  preventability  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII 
WHAT  THE  PUBUC  SHOULD  KNOW 

In  preceding  pages  it  has  been  stated  that  the  information  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  public,  while  pertaining  to  the  possibilities  of  infection 
and  the  importance  of  prevention,  yet  should  be  essenti^y  reassuring 
in  nature.  It  is  quite  imnecessary  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  con- 
simiptive  by  increasing  the  humiliation  already  suffered  by  reason  of 
popular  intolerance.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  exaggerated  fears  relative  to  the  dangers  of  infection,  provided 
precautionary  rules  are  observed.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  public 
must  be  made  to  entertain  just  conceptions  of  the  actual  menace  to 
life  and  health  resulting  from  an  improper  hygiene,  and  in  consequence 
be  stimulated  to  brook  no  infringement  of  sanitary  laws  by  ignorant 
offenders. 

Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  the  importance  of  a  proper 
disposal  of  the  sputum,  to  the  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  consumptive  and  those  about  him,  to  the  care  of  the 
person  and  clothing  of  the  invalid,  to  the  importance  of  fresh  air, 
proper  ventilation  and  sunlight,  and  the  avoidance  of  certain  unfavor- 
able occupations.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  control  of  food-supplies, 
proprietary  medicines,,  supervision  of  factories,  department  stores, 
workshops,  mills,  public  buildings,  public  conveyances,  penal  institu- 
tions, churches,  etc.,  will  be  presently  considered  in  connection  with 
The  Administrative  Control  of  all  Important  Factors  Entering  into 
the  Problem  of  Etiology  and  Prophylaxis.  Attention  is  now  directed 
to  the  application,  to  every-day  Ufe,  of  some  of  the  general  principles 
of  prophylaxis  already  enumerated. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  tuberculosis  in  early  years, 
it  is  important  that  the  education  of  the  public  concerning  rational 
prophylaxis  should  begin  with  wise  counsels  and  admonitions  regarding 
the  non-procreaiion  of  predisposed  infants.  While  it  is  perfectly  simple  to 
assert,  from  a  theoretic  point  of  view,  that  the  tuberculous  should  not  be 
permitted  to  marry,  the  situation  is  entirely  different  when  regarded  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  The  marriage  of  tvhercvlous  individuals  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  prevention.  Many  assume  the  matrimonial  obliga- 
tions without  entertaining  the  remotest  idea  of  their  condition,  while 
in  others  the  first  manifestations  of  a  disease  previously  latent  appear 
some  months  after  marriage,  or  immediately  following  parturition. 
The  sweeping  prohibition  of  marriage  for  consumptives  as  a  class  must 
be  regarded  at  present  as  both  impracticable  and  unwarranted.  A 
problem  so  delicate  can  never  be  fairly  adjusted  by  recourse  to  arbitrary 
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legal  eniictmentB,  based  upon  the  metlical  pr ineipies  of  marriage  t 
and  the  social  aspect  of  procreation.  More  properly  is  it  within  \k 
province  of  the  physician  in  his  professional  capacity  to  exert  smk  an 
influence  as  may  be  indicated  in  his  own  judgment  according  to  ihe 
indi vi dual  cir eti ms tan ces . 

It  is  important  for  the  public  to  be  taught  that  the  ejci^ttcflce  of 
tul>erculosis  should  preclude  maniage  until  the  disease  has  l)efOEoe 
entirely  arrested,  and  then,  as  a  rule^  only  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two 
years.  In  exceptional  instances  of  partial  arrest  it  maj'  be  permitkid 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  non-recurring  tuiierculous  activity.  Even 
under  these  conditions,  particidarly  if  the  u^ife  has  been  tubertuloiiA, 
procreation  should  be  avoided  unless  the  general  condition,  social €n\> 
ronment,  and  financial  status  are  exceptionally  good.  The  prfj|:u(i&tic 
aspects  of  pregnancy  have  been  consitlered  in  connection  with  the  Noii- 
tuberculous  Complications.  To  prevent  the  birth  of  predisposed  c^- 
dren,  which  is  the  excuse  sometimes  offereil  by  pnictitiooens  endowed 
with  a  flexible  conscience,  in  extenuation  of  the  induction  of  prciun* 
ture  labor  among  tul^erculous  women,  is  uttrcrly  without  justifieancMt 
That  such  practice  has  kjeen  indulged  in  by  quasi-i*epu table  physifi^ 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  tuberculosis  in  the  male  parent  is  dmost 
beyond  belief.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  abortion*  *it 
devoid  of  criminalit}j  onlij  in  those  cases  in  which  the  judgment  di^ 
or  more  repulnbie  practitioners  indicates  that  the  life  of  the  moihef  i* 
to  Ije  saved  by  such  procedure.  Recourse  to  the  evacuation  of  ^ 
uterus  under  other  circumstances  is  worthy  of  the  most  sevem^wi- 
demnation  and  punishment.  The  same  principles  apply  \iith  tKf^ 
force  to  the  attitude  of  the  husband  and  wife.  Deplorable  as  ia  the 
procreation  of  weakly  children  by  tuberculous  individuals,  theieepoJi" 
sibUity  of  the  parents  as  to  the  future  course  abruptly  ee&eei  ofl» 
conception  has  taken  place.  Thereafter,  the  decision  as  to  a  pom^ 
interference  with  gestation  should  be  passed  without  hesitatiofl  ^ 
the  conscientious  physician,  whose  action  must  be  based  entirely  upon 
the  vital  interests  of  the  mother  without  tegard  to  the  character  « 
the  progeny. 

With  the  birth  of  a  child  to  a  tuberculous  mother  the  danfPfsw 
postnatal  infection  to  an  infant  already  predisposed t  are  exceciliiigly  grfAi. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  mother  l>e  permitted  to  ^^^^ 
the  infant,  although  not  solely  on  account  of  the  possible  contamiM^oo 
of  the  milk  by  tubercle  bacilli.  Much  greater  danger  aceruee  f«*^ 
the  ingestion  of  food  insufficient  in  quantity  and  ill  adapted  in  qual'*y 
to  meet  the  demantls  of  a  growing  child.  Another  important  obJKti^^ 
relates  to  the  added  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  mother  aiidtiie 
consequent  impairment  of  her  resistance  to  the  tuliereulous  P^***^ 

The  next  consideration  of  importance  relates  to  the  chami^  ** 
the  food  to  be  substituted  for  human  milk.  While  the  emplorin**'* 
of  properly  selected  w^et-nurses  has  its  maoifest  advantages,  this  ts0^ 
of  providing  nourishment  to  infants  is  very  limited  in  its  applicAM*** 
It  is  necessary^  therefore,  that  the  masses  be  suital^ly  instmrl^  ^ 
cerning  a  few  important  features  pertaining  to  infant  feeding^  '^  ^ 
perhaps  still  more  desirable  that  the  family  physician  should  devotf 
an  interested  attention  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  prep^^**^ 
of  infant  foods.  All  possible  protection  from  tuberculosis  mu*^  ^ 
accorded  to  the  little  ones  in  supposedly  healthy  jamiti€s  as  w  •* 
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in  those  known  to  contain  a  pulmonary  invalid.  The  development  of 
tuberculosis  at  a  very  early  age  occurs  not  only  from  exposure  to 
microdrganisms  in  the  household,  but  from  increased  susceptibUUy  to 
infection  through  impaired  nvirition.  It  thus  follows  that  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  a  food  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
child  constitute  a  vital  factor  in  the  warfare  against  tuberculosis  in 
the  very  young.  This  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance  from  a  practical 
standpoint  than  the  employment  of  measures  looking  toward  the 
avoidance  of  milk  contamination  with  bovine  bacilli.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  clinically  and  pathologically,  as  explained  in  previous 
pages,  that  tuberculous  lesions  may  be  produced  by  the  ingestion  of 
bacilli  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  particularly  those  with  infected 
udders.  Instances  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  this  manner, 
though  comparatively  few,  are  still  sufficient  to  demand  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  laws  governing  the  inspection  of  cattle  and  of  other  precautions, 
as  will  be  described,  to  avoid  bovine  infection.  While  no  relaxation  of 
efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  permitted,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  more  real  danger  to  infants  results  from  ignorance  in  the  selection 
of  artificial  foods,  carelessness  in  their  preparation,  and  irregularities 
of  feeding.  A  discussion  at  this  time  of  the  general  principles  pertaining 
to  **  percentage  feeding  "  for  infants  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  place,  but 
a  protest  against  the  indiscriminate  unthinking  selection  of  food  for  the 
very  young  seems  pertinent  in  view  of  the  disproportionate  interest 
of  the  public  regarding  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  the  time,  energy,  and 
money  expended  in  the  preservation  of  herds,  and  the  tendency  of  many 
phthisiosociologists  to  ascribe  to  milk  infection  an  undue  prominence 
in  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  stated  parenthetically 
that  some  information  has  been  presented  which  casts  much  doubt 
upon  the  every-day  r61e  of  milk  as  the  carrier  of  tuberculous  infection 
to  children.  Upon  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
health  of  little  ones  is  seriously  impaired  by  gross  inattention  to  diet. 

Aside  from  the  improper  preparation  of  food,  a  menace  to  the  young 
is  found  in  the  frequent  contamination  of  milk  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
of  nearly  all  forms  of  bacteria.  It  is  true  that  the  vitality  of  these 
germs  may  be  destroyed  by  boiling  or  effective  pasteurization,  but  such 
measures  are  not  universally  employed.  Furthermore,  little  satisfaction 
may  be  derived  from  the  thought  of  ingesting  with  the  milk  the  filth 
products  of  the  dairy,  no  matter  how  thorough  the  pasteurization. 
Sterilized  animal  feces,  though  perhaps  less  objectionable  than  the 
unsterilized,  are  hardly  to  be  considered  a  desirable  constituent  of 
milk  for  commercial  purposes,  yet  it  has  been  found  by  actual  analysis, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  milk  sold  in  large  cities  contains  all 
manner  of  contamination  derived  from  uncleanly  dairies.  Absolute 
cleanliness  of  the  stables,  of  the  animals  themselves,  and  of  the  recep- 
tacles for  transportation  is  assuredly  a  factor  of  the  utmost  moment, 
concerning  the  importance  of  which  the  public  should  be  appraised. 
Supplementary  to  this  knowledge  regarding  the  prime  necessity  of 
purity  of  milk-supply,  there  should  be  generally  diffused  instructions 
as  to  the  proper  pasteurization,  in  case  doubt  may  be  entertained  re- 
garding the  observance  of  proper  antecedent  precautions. 

Another  consideration  of  especial  importance  in  the  effort  to  protect 
infants  from  tuberculous  infection  is  the  avoidance  of  proximity  to  a 
consumptive   within   the   household.     The   safest   course   to   pursue   is 
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undoubtedly  the  complete  removal  of  the  invalid  or  the  child 
dwelling.  Thiy  seldom  being  practicable,  recourse  must  tie  t 
measures  insuring  the  greatest  degree  of  iiaolation  of  the  pu 
invalid,  immediate  contact  with  the  infant  under  no  circun 
being  permitted*  When  possible,  a  separate  portion  of  the  he 
a  private  porch  should  be  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  i 
8umptive.  The  eai^e  of  the  child  should  be  given  to  a  pernor 
to  be  free  from  infection,  not  even  the  mother,  if  tuberenlou 
allowed  to  fondle  or  caress  the  infant,  Kisi^iiig  upon  the 
by  anjj  one  should  \>e  absolutely  prohibited.  The  child  sh 
brought  but  infrequently  into  the  room  of  the  consumptive 
and  should  remain  only  a  short  time.  The  infant  sbonld 
placed  upon  the  bed  of  the  invalid,  nor  allowed  to  play  u; 
floor  of  the  room  wherein  the  patient  is  confined.  Scrupuk 
must  \>e  observed  with  reference  to  the  cleaiilinejaa  of  the  ha] 
person  of  the  consumpti^^,  as  \^'ell  as  the  cloth  hi g  and  beildinj 
must  be  laundered  separately  from  the  family  linen  in  accordan 
instructions  already  prescribed.  M 

The  precautions  laid  down  relative  to  the  ari^est  of  possiMl 
infection,  through  the  use  of  gauze  or  cheese-cloth  field  F^efore  i 
in  the  act  of  coughing*  should  Ije  enforced  most  rigidly  when  you 
dren  remain  in  the  same  house.    This  is  particularly  necessary  ooj 
of  the  gravitation  of  bacilli  to  the  carpet  or  rugs  and  the  prevail 
torn,  among  nurses  and  attendants,  of  leaving  the  Utile  ones  tc 
themselves  upon  the  floor.     With  x)roper  precautions  against  th 
bution  of  bacilli  throughout  the  room,  the  habits  of  childi'en  in 
miscellaneous  articles  in  the  mouth  are  attended  with  much  leia 
of  infection.      Despite  the  observance  of  strict  hygienic  meas 
the  part  of  the  invalid,  the  instinctive  practice  among  infants 
veying  to  the  mouth  almost  everything  that  their  hands  can 
remains  a  source  of  possible  d anger ♦  and  should  l>e  prevented 
early  life  by  the  watchfulness  of  the  nurse  and  in  later  monthf! 
monitory  talks.     Especial  pains  should  Ije  taken  in  the  modem 
of  dusting  and  sweeping,  w*hile  the  ventDation  and  sunning  o 
should  be  made  as  complete  as  possible.     The  sputum  must  l«c 
of  in  accordance  with  directions  previously  descriljed.  and.  in  s] 
directions  addressed  to  the  invalid  must  be  obeyed  more  consciei 
than  if  the  dw^elling  l>e  occupied  solely  by  adults.     Even  i^iih  tl 
enforcement  of  all  precautionary  rules,  there  must  persist  to  d 
an  element  of  danger  in  houses  occupied  by  consumptives.     1 
and  other  obvious  reasons  it  is  expetUent  to  keep  the  children 
open  air  as  much  as  practicable,  and  to  send  them  awav  to  the  ( 
seashore,  or  mountains  when  possible  so  to  do.     The  childrei 
poor,  to  whom  tliese  luxuries  are  denied*  should  be  sent  to  il 
parks  of  the  large  cities  and  kept  away  from  the  squalor  ofl 
tenement  hou.ses  and  dark  alleys.     While  the  poverty,  ignorfi 
misery  of  their  parents  residing  in  densely  crowded  districts,  eff 
preclude  the  a,equlrement  of  suitable  hygienic   conditi«*ns  si 
the  children*  a^  a  result  of  systematic  effort*  may  be  drawn  to 
sliine.  fresh  ait-  ^  aud  other  attractions  of  the  public  parks.     It  i 
important  tha^  -(,  society  should  be  edu(*ated  to  the  point  of  pi 
country  resorts  ^  for  the  temporary  sajtiuni  of  unfcjrtunule  rhil 
w/i€>in  fresh  aj    ^^  good  tood,  and  k'uiiUy  tteaimettt  have  pi*eviouj 
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tiaknown.  Provision  of  this  character  must  prove  not  only  a  veritable 
Messing  to  the  poor,  but  as  well. a  successful  feature  in  the  campaign 
^^  preventioii. 

As  children  advance  to  the  age  of  school  life,  the  problem  of  pro* 
Phjliixis  assumes  still  greater  proportions.  Additional  factors  are  en- 
L'Oiijiiered  in  the  bousing  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  comparati%-ely 
^-ttiall  apartments,  of  ten  with  deficient  ventilation  and  improper  heating 
f^icUides,  the  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  tu^jerculous  children, 
*f  not  with  consumptive  teachers*  and  finally  the  proverbial  eurelesS' 
^ess  of  school- children  in  regard  to  their  personal  habits,  or  an  utter 
^efiance  of  sanitary  rules.  The  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  school- 
5*iii!dings»  the  details  of  construction,  inclusive  of  ventilation  and  heat- 
^g,  the  hygienic  care  of  the  rooms,  and  the  general  supervision  of 
teachers  and  pupils  will  l>e  discussed  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  tul>erculosis  in  the  following  section. 

Efforts  toward  the  protection  of  children  should  not  partake  simply 
of  the  distribution  of  printed  mandatory  rules  which,  without  explana- 
tory interpretation,  will  be  completely  ignored  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances. Attention  has  l>een  called  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  admoni- 
tions on  the  part  of  teachers  regarding  the  many  sanitary  improprieties 
of  school-children,  and  to  the  expediency  of  sending  concise  circular 
information  to  parents  in  the  hope  of  inculcating  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  hygiene. 

An  important  phase  of  the  educational  movement  to  be  addressed 
to  parents  and  teachers  for  the  protection  of  the  young  consists  of 
an  appeal  to  increa^'^ed  remstance  through  the  inffuence  oj  proper  7rutr  it  ion  ^ 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  school-children 
are  underfed  and  poorly  nourished.  As  a  direct  result  they  exhibit 
weakened  powers  of  resistance.  Althoiigh  susceptibility  to  infection 
IB  greatly  increased  by  the  feebleness  of  constitution  and  anemia  thus 
engendered,  the  demands  of  a  growing  child  in  the  way  of  superali- 
mentation are  but  little  appreciated  by  parents.  Opportunity  to  re- 
ceive light  nourishment  between  meals  is  not  afforded  to  school- 
cliildren,  no  matter  how  urgent  tlie  need,  save  in  the  hasty  swallowing 
of  candy,  corn-balls,  or  other  sweet  preparations  at  recess.  In  some 
<^ities  the  one  session  systeni  is  in  vogue,  admitting  merely  of  the  in- 
gestion of  a  cold  lunch  at  the  noon  hour.  Whatever  may  be  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  the  single  session  which  ends  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  sufficient  benefit  can  be 
derived  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  hearty  meal  partaken  at  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  day:  It  is  high  time  that  the  attention  of  parents 
and  educational  authoiities  be  directeil  to  the  actual  needs  of  a  large 
proportion  of  children  for  decidedly  more  nourishment  than  is  provided 
for  them  at  present.  Even  the  serving  of  milk  or  sandwiches  at  recess, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  woidd  l)e  productive  of  excellent 
results — assuredly  more  satisfactory  than  the  purchase  of  fruits  and 
sweets. 

Other  features  in  the  cause  of  prevention  among  school-childmn 
concerning  which  the  public  should  be  instructed  are  the  advantages 
of  daily  class  breathing  exercises,  with  other  systematically  conducted 
gj^mnastics,  and  the  necessitj'  of  clothing  more  perjectbj  adapted  to 
seasonal  requirements.  The  distinct  benefits  afforded  by  carefully 
performed  respiratory  gj^mnastics  are  too  well  understood  to  justify 
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lesponsibilities,  the  dabbling  in  speculation,  with  its  frequent  financial 
reverses,  and  the  multitudinous  social  and  domestic  obligations  devolv- 
ing upon  the  modern  housewife  even  in  small  families.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  midst  of  the  insistent  demands  im- 
posed by  an  active,  if  not  strenuous,  civilization,  that  due  cognizance  be 
taken  as  to  the  inevitable  drain  upon  individual  resistance,  and  the  vital 
necessity  for  all  possible  conservation  of  energy.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  undue  alcoholic  stimulation  directly  predisposes  to  tubercu- 
losis, and  in  no  wise  retards  the  advance  of  an  infection  once  estab- 
lished. Its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  physical  health  and  the  de- 
velopment of  character  should  be  explained  in  the  school-room  through 
the  use  of  reputable  text-books  expoimding  clearly,  without  hysteric 
distortion  of  facts,  its  physiologic  action  and  toxic  properties. 

Young  men,  enamored  by  the  glitter  of  abnormal  athletic  accom- 
plishments, should  be  warned  of  the  inherent  dangers  resulting  from 
the  continuous  practice  of  arduous  feats.  While  a  sane  indulgence  in 
nearly  all  forms  of  outdoor  sports  tending  to  healthy  physical  develop- 
ment and  recreation  should  be  encouraged,  no  means  should  be  spared 
to  acquaint  the  young  with  the  folly  of  the  slightest  indiscretion  in  their 
ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect.  As  stated  in  earlier  chapters,  clinical 
experience  bears  out  the  assertion  that  athletes  are  especially  prone  to 
tuberculosis  and  succumb  to  the  disease  even  more  readily  than  those 
unaccustomed  to  feats  of  prodigious  strength.  The  loss  of  sleep  and  of 
mental  rehabilitation  entaUed  by  excessive  social  indulgence  or  over- 
study  should  be  emphcLsized  to  the  youth  as  an  unfidling  cause  of  nervous 
strain  and  physical  impairment.  The  consequences  of  overtaxing  the 
resources  of  the  individual  and  the  increased  likelihood  of  tuberculous 
infection  should  be  made  a  matter  of  common  every-day  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  organized 
effort  for  the  education  of  the  masses  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  the 
successful  control  of  tuberculosis.  In  spite  of  a  vigorous  educational 
propaganda  already  inaugurated  by  enthusiastic  workers,  there  is  still 
exhibited  a  deplorable  degree  of  public  apathy  and  indifference.  It 
is  apparent  that  such  enlightenment  of  the  people  as  will  insure  an 
active  universal  movement  toward  prevention  can  be  effected  only 
through  the  process  of  years,  pending  which  it  is  essential  that  aggressive 
restrictive  measures  be  instituted,  when  necessary,  by  public  authorities. 
In  order  at  this  time  to  secure  a  beginning  control  of  the  pestilence, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  super- 
vision over  certain  features  of  the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  necessity 
of  compulsory  notification  and  registration  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length,  as  well  as  the  advantages  accruing  from  public  institutional  pro- 
vision for  indigent  consumptives.  Other  dominating  considerations 
in  the  matter  of  administrative  control  relate:  (1)  To  the  suppression 
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of  promiscuous  expectoration  in  public  places;  (2)  the  regulation  nt 
schools;  (3)  the  inspection  of  food-suppiy;  (4)  the  control  of  pateat 
medicines  and  the  restriction  of  medical  practice;  (5)  the  dero^imi  k 
hygienic  construction  and  simitary  supervision  of  public  bididiii^  aiitl 
con%^eyanceSj  factories,  tenenieiit  houses,  and  commercial  est ublislimeriu, 

Control  of  Expectoration. — Indiscriminate  expectomiion  is  kDtmo 
to  be  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  tran^smi^sion  of  consumpiion 
from  one  individual  to  another.     With  a  suitable  disposal  of  th  ipn- 
turn  under  all  circumstances.  tul>erculosis  would  undoubiedly  dimiiiL^ 
to  u  \'ast  extent,  and  it  would  seem^  thereforet  that  the  enforuenieis!  of 
stern  measures  looking  toward  the  mitigation  of  the  spittinjE  evil  ^iiouhi 
become  obligatory  upon  all  municipal  authorities.      It  ali=o  ap\^^n 
that  no  valid  objection  can  be  interposed  on  the  part  of  the  public  tipMi-^ 
the  summary  suppression  of  the  nuisance.     Society  has  Ijeeii  informal 
repeatedly  as  to  the  direful  consequences  of  indiscriminate  expectoniiinii. 
yet  this  disgusting  practice  is  indulged  in  daily  by  careless,  non-iifnoriint 
individuals,  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others,    Kei.ni- 
lations  have  been  enacted  to  abate  the  indecent  and  pernicious  cusKnu, 
placards  of  warning  have  been  posted  in  street-cars  and  public  pbie^J^^^^ 
even  ruthless  violation  of  the  law  is  seldom  followed  by  arrest  oriheimpo- 
sition  of  a  penalty.    It  is  evident  that  ordinances  governing  thit^  prartK'C 
must  remain  a  dead  letter  until  public  sentiment  is  awakened  to  a  rt'i^" 
ization  of  the  actual  danger  from  an  unclean  and  inexcusable  lia^*.^^" 
WheJi  the  happy  state  of  affairs  shall  be  reached  that  S(»ciety  will  r*^"  ^ 
in  its  wratht  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law*  and  the  t*x^*-^ 
tion  of  the  maximum  punishment  to  violators,  no  longer  will  the  pvt^ 
eye  be  offended  by  imsightly  printed  notices  caUUig  attention  uy  ^ 
personal,  if  not  nationab  impropriety p     The  necessity  for  such  dgm^^ 
indeed  a  reproach  to  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  any  roniniuar^ 
in  which  they  are  exhibited.     While  consideralile  opposition  m:*y  0 
expected  in  many  localities  from  the  arbitrary  execution  of  the  an^ 
spitting  ordinances  and  much  personal  hvmiijiation  unavoidably  imp<^se*^ 
the  remedy  for  the  e^'il  lies  at  present  in  the  sumniar}'  action  of  fearle^'^ 
municipal  authorities.     Verba!  warnings  to  pedestrians  or  the  h^ndii*-'' 
of  printed  cards  have  thus  far  proved  of  slight  avail.     In  some  citi*^ 
the  practice  of  indiscriminate  spitting  has  iieen  curtailed  to  a  gre^t^ 
extent.     It  is,  of  course*  apparent  that  the  people  roust  have  some  pUc^ 
in  which  to  expectorate,  and  should  under  no  circumstances  gwalle^^ 
the  sputum.    To  those  unprovided  with  pocket  cuspidors  or  gauiP^ 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  expectorate  in  closed  sanitarj*  cu^ 
pidors  in  public  places.     These  should  l>e  self-Hushing,  with  sewer  c«i^ 
nection. 

Regulation  of  Schools. — The  regulation  of  schools  and  school  li^^ 
should  begin  with  the  selection  of  a  proper  site.  An  o|>en  elevate* 
space  should  be  reserved  if  possible  for  this  purpose  in  sections  remove  ^ 
as  far  as  practicable  from  tall  buildings  or  largo  chimneys.  Whcre^-'i^ 
the  location,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  playground  ^»e  spacii* 
and  well  kept.  An  important  function  of  municipal  government  |»erta'^ 
to  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  school-buildings,  Importa 
details  to  lie  observed  are  the  facilities  for  ventilation,  sunshine,  m 
heating*  All  rooms  should  be  high  posted  and  provided  with  [nimcr» 
large  windows,  which  should  be  kept  open,  whetiever  possible,  wiih- 
subjecting  the  occupants  to  direct  drafts. 


Forced  ventilation  should  be  employed  in  all  buildings  of  this 
;ure,  the  hot  air  being  driven  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  raora  and 
esdt  provided  near  the  floor.  Experience  ha^  shown  that  a  properly 
uipped  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus  should  provide  a  complete 
change  of  air  within  a  very  few  minutes,  and  yet  maintain  an  equable 
temperature  within  the  room.  For  this  purpose  the  entrance  of  cold 
air  in  the  basement  is  followed  by  its  parage  over  a  tempering  coil ,  by 
means  of  which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  neigh  bo  rhooci  of  from 
sixty-five  to  seventy-five  degrees.  It  then  is  forced  by  means  of  a  fan 
into  a  mass  coil  thaml>er.  from  wliieh  exits  are  provided  to  different 
rooms,  the  temperature  being  regulated  by  dampei-s  automatically 
Adjusted  by  thermostats.  The  heated  air  should  be  driven  into  the 
rooms  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  permitting  its 
circular  distribution  and  diffusion  to  all  portions  of  the  apartment.  The 
exit  near  the  floor  should  l>e  upon  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  point 
m(  ingress,  in  order  to  avoltl  a  direct  draft.  By  a  proper  adjustment  of 
^1  parts  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  plant  according  to  the  size  of  the 
room,  it  is  estimated  that  from  2500  to  3(X)0  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  may 
be  supplied  to  each  pupil  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  greatest  degi-ee  of  care  should  be  observed 
in  the  daily  cleaning  of  ail  school-rooms,  this  being  performed  strictly 
in  accordance  with  modern  methods,  which  preclude  the  raising  of  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  dust.  School -rooms  ought  not  to  be  used  for 
:public  or  social  gatherings  in  the  evening,  on  account  of  the  tlifficulty  in 
obviating  the  danger  of  careless  expectoration.  If  used  for  lecture 
.purposes,  the  rooms  should  l>e  thoroughly  aired  l>efore  the  children  are 
^permitted  to  reenter,  and  the  floors  anil  desks  washed  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyd.  It  is  unwise  to  employ  any  teacher  who  is  known 
to  have  tuljerculosis,  and  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  health  from 
i  recognized  authority  ought  to  accompany  all  applications  fnr  positions. 
Dn  case  of  doubt,  the  teacher  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  an  exam- 
ination by  competent  medical  men  designated  for  this  purpose.  Chil- 
dren should  be  lequired  to  pass  inspection  from  time  to  time  by  medical 
examiners,  who  should  make  periodic  visits  to  the  various  departments 
and  conduct  a  physical  inquiry'  whenever  necessary.  No  pupil  found  to 
be  the  subject  of  tuljerculosis  should  be  permitted  to  attend  school,  and 
,iio  employe  suffering  from  the  disease  should  be  retained  in  his  position. 
All  teachers  found  to  have  contracted  tuberculosis  wdiilein  the  discharge 
of  official  duties  are  justly  entitled  to  retirement  upon  one-half  or  one- 
third  pay.  It  is  well  known  that  no  class  of  people  occupying  equally 
responsible  positions  receive  such  inadequate  remuneration  as  the 
3leachers  in  our  public  schools.  Society  can  well  afford  to  donate  an 
annual  stipend  to  those  incapacitated  by  diseiise,  which  was  acquired 
while  in  active  service. 

,  Inspection  of  Food-supply. — The  control  of  animal  food -supply 
piust  end^race  an  administrative  supervision  of  dairies  and  slaughter- 
liouses*  with  a  detailed  inspection  of  their  products*  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  rest  with  the  employment  of  the  tuberculin  test  upon  cattle  at  infre- 
quent intervals.  All  establishments  should  be  subjected  to  rigid 
Investigation  from  time  to  time,  and  facts  elicited  as  to  the  conditions 
►Under  which  the  animals  are  housed  and  kept.  Cleanliness  of  the  stables, 
s,  attendants,  and  utensils  must  lie  regarded  as  a  si?ie  qua  non  for  the 
tu&nce  of  a  Ucensei  without  which  no  farmer  should   be  permittecf 
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to  sell  milk.  It  is  essential  that  the  control  of  tbe%  matters  should 
include  a  definite  limitation  of  the  number  of  cows  to  be  CMred  for  bf 
each  attendant.  It  has  been  the  cUctum  of  i^ome  students  and  educmtois 
for  years  that  all  cattle  responding  to  the  tuberculin  test  should  be  coo- 
demned,  the  loss  being  sustained  either  by  the  State  alone  or  jointly  with 
the  owners.  The  experiment  has  l)een  trieil  in  several  States  and  found 
almost  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  cost  even  when  a 
portion  of  the  loss  is  borne  by  the  owner.  Bovine  tuberculosis,  however, 
as  shown  by  herd  inspection,  has  become  somewhat  less  prevalent  in 
these  States.  In  the  light  of  recent  scientific  research  it  i^  cle^ir  that 
immunization  of  cattle  may  be  reduced  to  a  practical  working  EjasH 
through  the  inoculation  of  attenuated  living  cultures  of  tul^ercle  bai*illit 
thus  minimizing  the  magnitude  of  the  annual  loss  to  owTiers  of  cattle. 

The  inspection  of  all  animal  food  offered  for  public  consumption 
should  Ije  made  as  thorough  as  that  practised  by  the  federal  government 
in  relation  to  tlie  meat  offered  to  the  export  trade.     In  some  instances 
the  meat   intended    for   home   consumption   throughout   the    Umtetl 
States  is  either  not  inspected  at  aU,  or  so  superficially  as  to  rob  the 
procedure  of  any  practical   value.      The  control   of  the  niilk-supply 
should  consist  of  more  tlian  the  detection  and  correction  of  impurities 
or  diluents.     While  the  maintenance  of  a  required  standard  of  miJk 
should  be  enforced  by  municipal  authorities,  it  is  important  that  there 
be  instituted  a  strict  surveillance  of  the  animals  and  premises  where 
the  product  is  obtained.     No  milk  from  tul>ercidou8  cows  should  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  such  animals,  if  not  destroyed,  should  be 
gated  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  during  the  employment  of  the  vacc iji^^_ 
treatment.     Competent  and  fearless  inspection  of  dairie-s  is  not  to  Hfc^^^^^ 
ex|>ectcd  if  appointments  to  the   position  are  obtained  as  a  mark  o^^^.    ^^ 
political  preferment.     Devotion  to  the  work,  attention  to  detail,  ati»^«:^^^j 
the  strictest  integrity  and  impartiality,  combined  w'ith  the  courage  c:^       J( 
one's  convictions,  are  essential   qualifications  for  those  upon  wbocs-^^^x^m 
devolve  the  responsibilities  of  food  inspection. 

Control  of  Patent  Medicines  and  Restriction  of  Medical  Pra«»  .^^ac- 
tice.— The  patent  medicine  evil  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills  visiles  S"  iied 
upon  mankind  during  the  present  generation.     Through  the  influeu*  ^x:-jiee 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  American   Medical  Association  receiy-^^-eBt 
attention  hivs  been  calle<l  in  a  convincing  manner  to  the  prochgioir^i^^ous 
consumption,  and  the  detrimental   effect   upon  the  health  of  iniqitJ' ^:::^.qui' 
tons  preparations  foisted  upon  the  puWic  under  the  name  of  proprii^-y  ^ijirie- 
tary  medicines.     The  vast  majority  of  these  nostrums  cont^ain  large  pcuc^  per- 
centages of  alcohoh  to  say  nothing  of  other  injurious  substances.  tM:^      *  the 
nature,  dosage,  and  effect  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  consuin^^TC»  m^'* 
An  infinite  amount  of  harm  is  produced  by  the  swallowing  of  iht^^^  «:^  ^hestj 
deleterious  preparations,  which  are  offered  to  an  unsuspecting  peopir<:»-::2oplij 
under  the  guise  of  harmless  remedies.     The  proprietors,  unhandicaprx^<^yj 
by  scientific  knowledge  or  conscience,  usually  succeed  in  enlisting  foEr<:>^or* 
cmjiUleratiot}.  the   codperation  and  assistance  of  otherwise  v^pnU^^s^  ^a/Je 
citizens.     Flamboyant  advertisements  as  to  the  virtues  of  the.se  prepar  .^^  *i>afii- 
tions.  guaranteed  to  cure  all  diseases  of  men,  w^omen,  and  children,  s^      ^  -  4W 
often  accompanied  by  testimonials  from  clergymen  and  men  in  \mt0' ^L^blk 
life,  together  with  tlieir  photographs.     It  is  worthy  of  more  than  pa^^awj- 
ing  t^omment  that  the  more  glaring  the  deception,  the  more  pemici*  m^  -imis 
the  nostrum,  and  the  more  extravagant  and  unreasonable  the  clmmt-^m^^ 
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JPiromoting  fakirs,  the  more  likely  are  quasi -intelligent  citiisens  to  become 
^"ti.  veigled  into  lencling  their  unqualified  indorsemeut*    Waiving  the  mani- 
^<^st  impropriety  bi  permitting  their  names  to  be  attached  to  false  and 
t^laniiishing  testimonials,  the  situation  is  dominated  by  the  deplorable 
f  4*ct  that  these  well-meaning  people  are  instrumental  in  the  production 
^^f  untold  misery  and  in  abetting  an  evil  which  represents  one  of  the 
.^^reatest  curses  of  our  present  civilization.     It  is,  indeedj  to  be  regretted 
'tliat  some   reverend   gentlemen,  e%'en  though  unintentionally,  should 
«*sisume  the  fearful  responsibility  of  leading  others  to  lives  of  alcoholism 
^nd  habits  of  cocain  degeneracy.      Were  the  extent  of   the  nuisance 
limited  to  a  financial  loss  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  even  to  the  delay 
^hus  occasioned  in  seeking  comj^etent  medical  counsel,  the  evil  would 
©till  assume  sufficient  proportions  to  demand  the  enactment  of  vigorous 
le^slative  measures  toward  its  suppression.     Unfortunately,  however, 
the  baneful  consequences  of  yielding  to  alluring  advertisements  of  this 
nature  are  decidedly  more  far  reaching*     Recourse  to  quack  nostrums 
on  the  part  of  the  ill  is  often  attended  with  loss  of  valuable  time  before 
the  recognition  of  the  disease  and,  worse  still,  loss  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  arrest.     In  \iew  of  these  considerations  of  fact  relating  to  the 
I      undermining  of  health,  there  is  imposed  upon  the  State  an  obligation 
to  restrict  the  wliolesale  consumption  of  these  fraudulent  and  vUe  con- 
coctions, and  to  control  the  chdracter  of  medical  advert Uetnent^  in  the 
public  press.     The  American  i>eople  are  greatly  in  need  of  protection 
from  unscrupulous  and  ignorant  vendors  of  sure  cures  for  consumption. 
The  loss  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  these  pretentious  discoverers  of 
special  methods  of  treatment  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  estimation. 
The  poor,  who  constitute  the  class  more  frequently  deluded  by  their 
representations,  are  robl>eil  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.     After  the  lapse  of  a  few  w^eeks  or  months,  during  which  they 
have  dragged  themselves  wearily  to  offices  for  the  inhalation  of  pungent 
or  aromatic  vapors,  they  are  wantonly  left  to  their  own  resources,  ill 
prepared^  by  reason  of  impaired  finances  and  abandoned  hope,  to  cope 
'vtith  the  exigency  of  their  present  situation.    While  reputable  physicians, 
impelled  to  seek  change  of  residence  in  the  various  States,  are  subjected 
to  much  unnecessary  embarrassment  in  order  to  qualify  satisfactorily 
before  8tat€  examining  l>oards,  the  law  in  many  localities  refuses  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  iniquitous  practice,  indulged  in  liv  unworthy  and 
degenerate  physicians,  who  have  previously  succeeded,  through  devious 
means,  in  securing  diplomas  or  passing  examinations. 


THE     DEMAND    FOR     HYGIENIC     CONSTRUCTION    AND    SANITARY 

SUPERVISION  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSEa  WORKSHOPS  OR  FACTa 
RIES,  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AND 
CONVEYANCES 

The  regulation  of  tenement-houee  construction  through  legal  enact- 
ment constitutes,  without  doubt*  an  exceedingly  important  feature  of 
administrative  control.  W^ile  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  faulty 
construction  of  such  buildings,  containing  an  iimumerable  quantity  of 
small  dark  rooms  and  furnishing  an  abode  for  countless  people,  it  must 
nai  be  assumed  that  afjsence  of  sunshine,  insufiRcient  ventilation,  and 
unsanitary  plumbing  are  the  onhj  factors  responsible  for  making  these 
structures  prolific  breeding-spots  for  tuberculosis.  The  squalor,  filth, 
misery,  ignorance,  and  poverty  of  the  occupants  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
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ignored  as  import  ant  eiiologic  considerations.    These  unfortuaale  con- 
ditions would  obtain  to  a  large  extent  even  were  such  buUdinp  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  sanitary  regulations.     Without  the  Kljserv'- 
ance  of    general   hygienic  conditions  by  people  dwelling  in  tcnuiMnt 
houses,  municipal  prophylactic  efforts  would  remain  unavailing  even 
in  rooms  of  adequate  size^  w^ith  large  windows  permitting  the  entrftut^ 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.     Upon  the  other  hand,  in  small ^  dark.  Jl" 
ventilated  rooms  and  haUs,  the  maintenance  of  perfect  cieanlbe^ 
is  insufficient  in  itself  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  health  and  tlB* 
development  of  physical  conditions  favoring  infection.     While  Lmptir*^ 
air  and  excessive  crowding  of  people  within  a  limited  area^  are  import  an 
factors  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  these  are  accent uiite<l  ^^^^ 
the  filth,  and  utter  neglect  by  tenement-house  occupants  to  ohseni^H 
sanitary  conditions.  ^S 

Borne  students  of  medicosociologic  affairs  have  described  in  graphic"  ^ 
terms  the  criminal  disregard  for  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  the  building  til 
tenement  houses,  to  which  is  ascribed  a  large  measure  of  the  respond- 
bility  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.     An  abuse  of  this  kind  constitutes 
but  a  single  factor  in  the  general  problem  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment of  consumption  among  a  class  of  people  peculiarly  predisposeil  5is 
the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  causes.    It  is  true  that  an  app idling  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis  has  been  observed  in  the  tenement -house  clikriets 
of  many  of  our  larger  cities.     Certain  blocks  have  lieen  designated  as 
*'  lung  blocks/'  by  reason  of  the  frightful  distribution  of  the  disease  lO 
these  localities.     It  is  also  true  that  the  ignorance  and  filth  in  theee 
places  are  quite  as  revolting  as  the  faults  of  building  construction.     The 
tenement-house  e\'il,  therefore,  seems  to  present  two  important  indica* 
tions  for  immediate  reform » i.  c.  the  regulation  of  construction  by  State 
or  municipal  government,  and  the  removal  of  squ^d  imsamtary  con- 
ditions. 

The  preceding  considerations  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to 
workshops  and  factories,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial establishments.  Certain  occupations  have  long  lieeti  regardeii, 
both  by  the  laity  and  the  profession,  as  inimical  to  health. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
cigar-makers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  machinists,  factorv'  operatives,  laun- 
dry workers,  stone-cutters,  and  upholsterers.     It  must  be  admitted  tliat 
a  few  occupations  directly  favor  infection  on  account  of  the  unusuil  M 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  dust,  whieh^ 
may  serve  not  only  a.s  caniersof  tubercle  bacilli,  but  also  as  agentj^fif^ 
irritation  to  mucous  surfaces.   This  is  particularly  true  of  we^avers,  millei 
machinists,  stone-cutters,  miners,  and  potters.     It  is  probably  true, 
has  been  descril>ed,  that  the  detrimental  effects  consist,  in  part*  of  1 
development  of  chronic  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrani 
as  a  remote  effect  of  w^hich  the  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection 
diminished.    There  are  many  other  pursuit-s.  however,  exhibiting 
frightful  mortality  rate  from  tulierculo^^  in  which  the  inhalattan 
dust  from  any  source  cannot  be  regarded  m  a  definite  etiologic  facw 
The  disease,  however,  has  l>een  supposed  to  claim  an  appalling  nurol 
of  victims  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  Lnfiuence  incident  to  the  oci 
pation.     In  many  instances  there  obtain  widely  diverse  unfavora^^^j 
conditions,  which  are  definitely  responsible  for  the  dev^opment    ^^ 
consumption.    These  are  not  always  peculiar  to  the  occupation 
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the  conditions  under  which  workmen  are  employed,  but  are  inherent,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  particular  class  of  people  engaged  in  these  pursuits, 
their  previous  methods  of  existence,  their  poverty,  shiftlessness,  and 
habits  of  di^pation.  Thus  the  ignorant  and  underpaid  employe  in 
certain  lines  of  work,  which  demand  but  little  intelligence  or  training, 
is  non-resistant  to  disease  not  merely  through  a  direct  detrimental  effect 
of  the  occupation,  but  also  from  deficiency  of  nourishment,  inadequate^ 
ness  of  clothing,  and  the  physical  drain  incident  to  previous  disease. 
Carelessness  of  expectoration  and  other  habits  of  personal  uncleanliness 
in  the  workshop  are  much  in  vogue  among  employes  of  the  foregoing 
description.  It  is  precisely  among  such  a  class  of  people  that  squalor 
and  filth  abound,  and  it  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  attribute  the  develop- 
ment of  consumption  to  the  effect  of  the  ten  or  fourteen  hours  spent  in  the 
home  as  to  the  eight  or  ten  passed  in  the  workshop.  It  is  not  desired  to 
minimize  the  unfavorable  influence  of  certain  occupations,  nor  to  dis- 
parage the  vital  need  of  better  facilities  for  ventilation  and  other  details 
of  hygienic  building  construction.  The  point  is  raised,  however,  that  a 
broad  consideration  of  the  problem  of  prevention  demands  in  many  indi- 
vidual instances  the  inclusion  of  other  factors  than  the  occupation  itself. 
While  employes  of  mills,  factories,  steam  laundries,  manufacturing 
and  printing  establishments  are  often  compelled  to  work  in  over- 
heated and  poorly  ventilated  apartments,  operatives  engaged  in  other 
industrial  occupations  are  often  prone  to  neglect  hygienic  consider- 
ations. There  has  been  advanced  no  substantial  reason  why  the 
shoemaker,  from  the  nature  of  his  work,  should  be  especially  liable 
to  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  either  from  direct  exposure  or 
through  diminution  of  individual  resistance,  yet  the  highly  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  he  has  been  wont  to  toil  have  been  responsible 
for  an  alarming  mortality  rate.  The  shops  have  almost  invariably 
been  contracted,  low  posted,  and  dingy,  located  either  in  some  dark 
recess  or  basement,  unprovided  with  ventilation  of  any  description,  and 
often  superheated  to  a  degree  of  intolerance. 

Consumption  has  been  found  to  be  quite  prevalent  among  the 
employes  of  large  commercial  establishments,  the  chief  injurious 
factors  being  the  indoor  confinement  and  deficiency  of  ventilation. 
It  is  important  in  such  places  and  in  all  workshops  that  there 
should  be  adequate  provision  for  air-renewal.  In  many  department 
stores  the  facilities  for  ventilation  are  crude  and  imperfect,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  influx  of  people,  the  clerks  for  hours  at  a  time  are  compelled 
to  breathe  a  noxious  atmosphere.  Details  of  hygienic  construction 
should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  for  which  such 
buildings  are  intended. 

The  necessity  of  proper  construction  and  careful  supervision  applies 
strongly  to  public  buildings  of  all  description.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  designated  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  possess  exceedingly  inadequate  facilities  for  ventilation,  par- 
ticularly post-offices,  federal  buildings,  court-houses,  and  in  many 
instances  State  capitols.  .  Even  the  halls  of  such  structures,  where 
people  are  wont  to  congregate  or  pass  to  and  fro,  are  often  redolent 
with  foul  air  and  sometimes  offensive  from  the  aggregation  of  filth. 
Cuspidors,  if  provided  at  all,  are  usually  of  improper  construction, 
rarely,  if  ever,  filled  with  water,  and,  as  a  rule,  insufficiently  cleansed. 
The  necessity  for  attention  to  details  of  hygienic  construction  and  per- 
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feet  saaitary  cleanliness  appears  emphasized  by  tl|| 
individuala  frequenting  such  buildings. 

la  t\M  commercial  establish menta  and  factories, 
buildings,  rule^  against  in discri annate  extJectoratic 
enforced,  and  sanitary  cuspidors  universally  provide 
to  post  notices  in  workshops  warning  employes  of 
sumption  and  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  * 
tailed  instructions.  Cwperaiion  of  operatives  must 
to  make  any  organized  effort  effective.  To  this  end 
be  privileged  to  receive  the  periodic  attendance  o: 
expense.  By  this  means  the  disease  may  be  recogni: 
and  the  invalid  excused  from  the  workroom,  or  at  1 
closest  Burveillance.  Thi.s  advances  an  important  f( 
of  tulDereulosis,  i.  €.,  prorision  for  the  ddt'ction  of 
employes  and  for  their  financial  as^i^tance  when  incc 
This  idea  has  been  amplified  to  a  considerable  exten 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  for  working-peo] 
1881,  under  the  influence  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  G 
insurance  was  instituted  to  combat,  as  far  as  possi 
poverty  of  a  portion  of  the  laL>oring  class. 

The  operative  in  Germany,  who  is  compelled 
Government  Assurance  Association,  becomes  insur 
accident,  invalidity,  and  old  age.  When  incapacital 
he  is  entitled  to  assistance  for  himself  and  family,  a 
distress  is  effectually  prevented.  The  workingmen  n 
ous  classes  in  accordance  with  a  certain  wage  scale 
sick  insurance  are  paid  through  the  employer,  who  c 
of  the  entire  amount^  deducting  the  other  two-thir« 
the  employe.  In  case  the  latter,  through  physical 
unable  to  work,  he  receives  an  allowance  equal  tc 
lor  a  period  of  many  weeks  and  sometimes  a  year,  a 
tion,  free  medical  attention.  Provision  of  a  some' 
is  made  for  workingmen  insured  against  accident  or 
ance  against  old  age  and  invaliilisra  is  compulsorj^  to 
ing  certain  prescribed  pursuits,  over  sixteen  years  o 
wage  earnings  do  not  exceed  $.5(X).  Through  the  be 
these  various  forms  of  insurance,  merging  more  or  le! 
tion,  results  of  a  highly  important  nature  from  an  ec< 
tarian  standpoint  have  been  secured.  An  essential  1 
si  tion  is  the  governmental  aid,  protection,  and  pa 
characteristic  of  the  general  social  policy  in  Gen 
portion  of  the  burden  in  the  payment  of  premiums  ii 
earnerj  there  is  introduced,  at  the  same  time,  theeleni 
coercion,  intelligently  elaborated  to  meet  the  necees 
social  conditions.  Wliile  it  is  not  l>elieved  that  in 
interpretation  of  the  German  insurance  laws  for  w 
tfilerated  on  account  of  the  spirit  of  individual  indep 
mental  principle  of  cooperation  and  assistance  in  its  1 
to  the  needs  of  wage-earners  is  endowed  with  ei 
possibilities.  Certain  modifications  of  the  Germ  a 
have  been  in  vogue  among  the  employes  of  large  r 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  These  volu 
ations,  which  sometimes  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
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oi^anizations,  have  proved  to  be  immensely  effective  in  diminishing  dis- 
tress at  the  time  of  sickness. 

Especial  importance  attaches  to  the  question  of  prison  reform,  as 
tuberculosis  has  ever  been  found  prevalent  in  penal  institutions.  While 
the  disease  is  known  to  Bourish  among  those  who  are  permitted  physical 
and  mental  occupation  in  the  workshops,  statistics  indicate  a  partic- 
ularly alarming  mortality  rate  among  convicts  subjected  to  close  con- 
finement. Although  there  are  certain  mitigating  conditions  to  be  offered 
in  explanation  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  prisons  and  reformatories, 
a  few  facts  may  be  adduced  which  even  magnify  the  abuse  of  hygienic 
laws  permitted  in  these  institutions. 

Many  prisoners,  when  admitted  to  State  penitentiaries,  have  been 
addicted  for  years  to  dissipation,  and  afflicted  with  direst  poverty. 
Some  of  these  unfortunates  have  become  tuberculous  as  the  result  of 
excesses  practised  during  lives  of  misery  and  degeneracy.  The  law,  not 
recognizing  that  tuberculosis  is  any  excuse  for  crime,  exacts  the  same 
penalty  from  the  sick  as  from  the  well.  Phthisical  individuals  are  not 
subjected  to  physical  examination  before  being  sent  to  these  institutions, 
and,  therefore,  are  a  decided  menace  to  their  fellow-convicts  for  indefi- 
nite periods  before  their  true  condition  is  recognized.  Many  are  sent 
to  the  crowded  workshops  to  pursue  some  industrial  occupation,  in  close 
.  proximity  to  others.  Some,  though  permitted  employment  in  the  open 
air,  are  compeUed  to  perform  arduous  labor  far  beyond  their  physical 
strength.  Still  others,  who  are  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  are 
necessarily  denied  fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  nourishing  food,  all  of  which 
are  demanded  for  their  unsuspected  tuberculous  condition.  The  effect 
of  these  injurious  factors  is  materially  augmented  by  the  psychic  influ- 
ence of  restraint,  the  absence  of  mental  diversion,  and  the  conflicting 
emotions  obtaining  in  the  majority  of  those  convicts  upon  whom  the 
solitary  confinement  is  imposed.  Added  to  these  influences  are  careless- 
ness in  the  personal  habits  of  the  inmates,  and  the  imperfect  ventilation 
of  cell-houses,  corridors,  and  all  rooms  occupied  by  convicts  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Some  criticism  may  justly  be  directed  to  the  imperfect  details  of 
architectural  construction  and  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  necessary 
hygienic  regulations  by  prison  authorities.  In  institutions  where 
discipline  in  all  other  respects  is  the  supreme  desideratum  of  officials, 
the  vital  element  of  hygienic  regime  should  not  be  disregarded.  Sani- 
tary cuspidors  should  be  provided  for  the  convicts  and  instructions 
issued  with  reference  to  the  proper  disposal  of  the  expectoration, 
violation  of  rules  being  subject  to  reasonable  punishment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  cells  and  corridors  should  not  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  w*hy  blankets  and  bedding  should  not  be  disinfected 
periodically.  A  systematic  investigation  from  time  to  time  regarding 
the  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  appears  absolutely  essential  as  a 
preliminary  feature  of  any  general  effort  toward  prevention.  Proper 
ventilation  should  be  provided  for  the  cells,  cell  houses,  and  workrooms, 
the  entire  problem  of  fresh  air-supply  being  as  obligatory  upon  the  atten- 
dants as  any  other  feature  of  prison  discipline.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
work  which  any  inmate  is  designated  to  perform,  should  be  adapted 
to  his  physical  condition.  The  pulmonary  invalid,  if  compelled  to  work, 
should  at  least  be  permitted  to  engage  in  some  light  occupation  in  the 
open  air  which  may  not  be  altogether  detrimental  to  his  physical  health. 

39 
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The  supervij^ion  of  sleeping  apartmeDts  in  hotels,  Pullimti  rars, 
and  steamboats  must  he  regarded  as  an  impartant  step  in  any  utp^- 
ized  movement  toward  prevention,  liut  little  haB  been  done  in  any 
State  in  the  way  of  supervision  of  hotels,  although  in  some  loc-alili^ 
circular  information  has  l>een  freely  distributed.  There  should  tte  iin 
obligatory  notification  of  the  reception  of  consumptives  within  tb 
hostelry  or  boar ding-ho use t  after  which  the  health  officers  may  enforce 
the  observance  of  all  sanitary  precautions,  both  on  the  part  of  the  invalid 
and  the  attendants.  Thomtigh  disinfection  of  apartments,  iucluw 
of  carpets,  rugs,  furniture,  clothing,  blankets,  and  linen,  occupied  hr 
consumptives  should  be  made  fully  as  obligatory  in  hotels  as  m  privAit 
families. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  supervision  of  public  cocwy- 
ances,  and  particularly  to  the  enforcement  of  radical  precautioojin' 
measures  in  Pullman  sleeping-cars.  From  a  practictki  standpoint,  the 
opportunities  for  infection  during  transportation  are  comparAtivdj 
slight  in  ordinary  day-coaches  and  electric  cars.  As  people  usuaOr  iwfc 
but  short  dii^tances  in  these  conveyances,  the  accumulation  of  filthisd 
the  scattering  of  oral  excretion  are  rather  inconspicuous.  Tpon  long 
journeys  advanced  pulmonary  invalids  are  often  confined  in  siwpmf 
berths  for  several  days.  The  facilities  for  ventilation  are  much  tjett*r 
in  the  former  conveyances,  as  the  doors  are  opened  more  frequently  and 
greater  opportunity  afforded  for  direct  draft  than  in  the  Pullman  csr^r 
with  their  winding  paasages.  Therefore,  in  sleeping  coaches  the  possi- 
bility of  infection  during  transportation  is  of  especial  concern,  aiidtlie 
necessity  of  stringent  regtdations  a  paramount  considenilion.  Intlie^ 
conveyances  many  objectionable  features  are  almost  unavoidably  ca^ 
countered,  among  which  must  l>e  mentioned  primarily  the  presetict?  '^f 
unfortunate  consumptives,  particularly  uptm  trains  running  to  and  ^^om 
popular  health  resorts.  Many  of  these  indi\iduals,  exhausted  by  ihserise, 
are  compelled  to  remain  in  the  drawing-room  or  berth,  while  the  eouirli  is 
often  aggravated  by  the  maintenance  of  the  recumlsent  position  iuid  the 
inhalation  of  smoke  and  dust.  Innumerable  bacilli  are  sc?ittere«l 
throughout  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  invalid  as  a  result  of  the 
droplet  infection  incident  to  violent  cough.  The  expectoration  isoti^^ 
deposited  upon  handkerchiefs  or  in  receptacles  utterly  inappropmtt* i^*' 
th is  purpose.  Masses  of  spu t  um  remain  adherent  upon  t  he  u  pper  i^nd^ 
of  shallow  cuspidors,  and  are  exposed  for  long  hours  to  the  confintMj  an^J 
overheated  air*  while  blankets  and  linen  are  almost  inevitably  m\\^^  ''-** 
the  excretions  from  the  mouth. 

No  opportunity  is  afforded  en  route  for  proper  ventilation  ot^'-^ 
sweeping  and  dusting  in  accordance  with  modern  methmb,    Neith'^ 
is  it  possible  to  effect  an  immediate  sterilization  of  blankets-  ^^^^^ 
are  packed  away  without  exposure  to  the  sun  or  fresh  air.    The  <^*^ 
as  a  rule,  are  either  greatSy   overheated  or  uncomforfribly  colli*  ^ 
maintenance  of  an   equable   temperature    with    adequate   ventilaf^^JJ. 
being  necessarily  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.     People  **^^^5SB 
to  travel  long  distances,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  other  dSi^t'^'^^B 
forts,  are  often  subjected  to  dii^ct  exposure  to  tuberculous  infct^ti«JJ^' 
Another  factor  of  some  importance  is  the  attention  of  the  porti^f^  ^^ 
becomes  ubiquitous  at  the  end  of  the  journeyi  and  with  the  osteniati^*^ 
flourishing  of  the  w^hisk,  raises  clouds  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  pas^n^^" 
It  is  apparent  that  public  protection  during  transportation  in  tb^ 
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conveyances  can  be  secured  only  by  the  enactment  of  uniform  regulations 
throughout  the  United  States,  enforcing  the  maintenance  of  sanitary 
conditions.  Some  States  have  already  passed  laws  pertaining  to  car 
sanitation  within  their  borders,  while  others  have  made  no  effort  to 
secure  similar  legislation.  Much  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the 
Pullman  Company  for  the  hygienic  efforts  undertaken  upon  their 
own  initiative.  During  recent  years  the  interior  furnishing  of  Pullman 
cars  has  been  made  more  simple,  thus  permitting  greater  ease  and 
thoroughness  of  cleaning.  Some  of  the  upholstery  has  been  dispensed 
with  and  a  portion  of  the  carpeting,  while  rubber  tiUngs  have  been  placed 
in  the  lavatories  and  smoking-rooms.  A  third  sheet  has  been  provided 
to  protect  the  upper  blanket,  thus  minimizing  materially  the  danger  of 
wholesale  distribution  of  bacilli  upon  the  woolen  fabric.  Dr.  T.  R. 
Crowder,  Superintendent  of  Sanitation  for  the  Pullman  Company, 
states  that  immediately  the  car  enters  the  yard  after  completing  the 
trip,  the  seats,  cushions,  carpets,  blankets,  and  bedding  are  cleaned 
out-of-doors  by  means  of  compressed  air.  If  a  single  berth  is  known  to 
have  been  occupied  by  a  consumptive,  the  interior  woodwork  is  cleaned 
with  moist  cloths  and  the  entire  car  fumigated.  For  the  purpose  of 
disinfection,  formalin  is  left  to  evaporate,  with  all  the  berths  open,  for  a 
number  of  hours.  Supplementary  to  the  commendable  work  under- 
taken by  the  company  in  the  interests  of  more  perfect  sanitation,  it  is 
suggested  that  some  changes  are  needed  in  the  disposal  of  the  sputum. 
Undoubted  dangers  accompany  the  use  of  the  cuspidors  now  in 
vogue,  and  yet  manifest  disadvantages,  if  not  insuperable  objections, 
attend  the  employment  of  sanitary  floor  receptacles  for  sputum.  Cus- 
pidors at  present  in  use  are  shallow,  of  small  size,  incapable  of  holding 
water  or  a  disinfecting  solution,  and  quickly  become  filthy  by  the  reten- 
tion and  drying  of  sputum  upon  their  upper  surface.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  high  cylindric  cuspidors  containing  liquid  are  apparently  pre- 
cluded by  the  necessity  for  economy  of  space  and  the  continual  motion 
of  the  train.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  that  some  other  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  sputum  than  the  use  of  floor 
cuspidors.  It  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  pulmonary  invalids 
traveling  in  these  conveyances  to  be  equipped  either  with  sanitary 
pocket  cuspidors  or  with  cheese-cloth  and  bags  of  paraffined  paper,  oiled 
silk,  or  rubber.  The  dry  sweeping  of  cars  and  indiscriminate  dusting 
either  of  seats  or  individuals  should  not  be  permitted  in  transit.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  is  to  be  experienced  in  securing  a  proper  degree  of 
air-renewal  on  account  of  the  objections  raised  by  passengers.  Con- 
ductors, brakemen,  and  porters,  however,  should  be  instructed  to  give 
particular  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  as  thorough  ventilation  as 
is  practicable  by  means  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  transoms. 
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SECTION    II 
Treatment 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX 

GENERAL  CX>NSIDERATIONS 

There  is  demanded  in  the  management  of  no  disease  in  the  entire 
realm  of  medicine  the  exercise  of  such  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  as  is  required  for  the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  clinical 
manifestations  and  for  the  resourceful  control  of  the  tuberculous  indi- 
vidual. It  is  doubtful  if  the  trained  clinician^  accustomed  to  definiteneas 
and  accuracy  of  opinion  born  of  wide  experience,  is  compelled  to  observe 
a  greater  regard  for  detail  or  a  more  sagacious  adaptation  of  means  to 
satisfy  imperative  and  often  conflicting  indications,  than  in  the  indi- 
vidualized treatment  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  claim  upon  the  profession  for  a  sustained 
support  of  rational  conservative  measures  of  treatment,  there  ever  has 
been  in  evidence  a  lamentable  diversity  of  therapeutic  methods.  Even 
in  recent  years  numerous  remedies  and  widely  divergent  methods  have 
been  highly  vaunted  for  their  supposed  efficacy.  Without  a  wise,  judi- 
cious guidance,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  student  in  perusing  the 
literature  extant,  to  select  the  authentic  reports,  the  substantiated  facts, 
and  the  mature  conclusions  from  the  superficial  observations,  the  erro- 
neous deductions,  and  the  fanciful  theories.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate the  many  vagaries  of  medical  opinion  and  the  therapeutic  absurd- 
ities practised  even  in  recent  generations.  No  comment  is  necessary 
concerning  previous  inconsistencies  of  treatment  other  than  to  note  the 
facility  with  which  men  of  apparently  sound  minds  have  been  led  to 
embrace  unworthy  therapeutic  methods.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
tendency  is  growing  to  refuse  a  blind  and  unthinking  acceptance  of 
prevailing  medical  fads  with  reference  to  the  management  of  a  disease 
which,  more  than  all  others,  demands  the  exercise  of  conservatism  and 
stability  of  judgment. 

Even  at  the  present  time  there  is  occasionally  manifested  an  incli- 
nation toward  the  formation  of  hasty  conclusions,  the  presentation 
of  inaccurate  data,  and  the  promulgation  to  the  profession  and  the 
general  public  of  irrational  opinions  with  reference  to  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  certain  remedial  measures.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  some  writers  in  the  height  of  their  exuberant 
enthusiasm  over  the  results  of  some  therapeutic  procedures  are  bizarre  in 
the  extreme.  Many  of  the  so-called  **  cures' '  which  are  flaunted  in  the 
face  of  the  profession  and  the  public  by  men  to  be  designated  merely 
as  "optimistic'*  are,  in  reality,  not  subject  to  verification  upon  the  basis 
of  the  physical  and  bacteriologic  findings.  While  consumption  is,  indeed, 
curable,  it  is  essential  for  the  public  to  l^e  informed  that  enduring  success 
in  this  respect  is  not  as  beatifically  simple  as  might  be  supposed  from 
some  of  the  current  literature.  It  is  desirable  that  the  people  should 
be  thoroughly  aroused  from  the  lethargy  and  resignation  prevailing  in 
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former  years  as  to  the  fatality  of  consumption,  but  with  the  dawn  of 
renewed  hope,  it  is  highly  important  for  them  to  understand  that  the 
effort  to  regain  health  is  fraught  with  no  slight  degree  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  that  success  may  be  attained  only  through  wisely 
directed  personal  endeavor. 

Consumption,  though  distinctly  subject  to  arrest,  is  by  no  means 
cured  in  all  instances.  If  recognized  early,  the  possibilities  of  arrest  are 
surely  present,  but  the  pjersonal  equation,  both  of  the  physician  and 
patient,  must  remain  a  vitally  decisive  factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  final  outcoYne.  The  opportunities  presented  for  a  complete  ultimate 
recovery  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  individual  cases  scarcely 
warrant  an  assumption  as  to  the  general  or  invariable  curability  of  the 
disease.  Yet  such  a  conclusion,  regardless  of  vitally  important  condi- 
tions, has  become  a  war-cry  of  some  of  the  "  crusaders/' 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  the  term  **  curability  of  tuberculosis"  is 
necessarily  subject  to  considerable  fiexibility  in  its  general  application 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  To  the  public,  the  impression 
has  been  conveyed  that  "cure"  is  synonymous  with  absence  of  sub- 
jective symptoms  and  restoration  of  working  capacity.  To  the  pro- 
fession a  literal  definition  of  "cure"  represents  the  entire  disappearance 
of  physical  and  bacterial  evidences  of  the  disease.  There  is  also  implied 
an  obliteration  of  the  tuberculous  process  through  fibrous  tissue  pro- 
liferation, or  at  least  the  enduring  encapsulation  of  tubercle  bacilli 
within  the  barriers,  which  encompass  the  previous  foci  of  infection.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  cases  fail  to  attain  a  technical 
cure  even  though  all  clinical  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  have  dis- 
appeared. Despite  an  apparent  restoration  of  health  with  resumption 
of  physical  activity  and  usefulness,  the  supposed  recovery  is  not  founded 
upon  a  strictly  anatomic  basis.  By  what  token  may  it  be  assumed 
in  individual  cases  that  the  connective-tissue  formation  is  sufficiently 
dense  to  produce  obliterative  focal  contraction  or  to  imprison  effectually 
the  bacilli  within  encircling  walls?  Clinical  experience  attests  the 
facility  with  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  apparent  recovery,  there  is  finally 
secured  an  avenue  of  escape  for  bacilli  through  a  cordon  of  connective 
tissue,  and  their  subsequent  access  to  uninvaded  pulmonary  areas,  or 
the  development  of  metastatic  foci  of  infection  in  other  portions  of  the 
body.  It  is  evident  that  unqualified  statements  addressed  to  the 
public  relative  to  the  general  curability  of  tuberculosis  should  be  care- 
fully avoided  in  order  to  forestall  popular  distrust  and  misconception. 
Even  in  supposedly  favorable  cases  the  expression  of  precipitate  con- 
clusions regarding  a  successful  issue  should  be  rendered  with  the  utmost 
conservatism,  that  erroneous  ideas  may  not  be  disseminated,  and  that 
individuals  may  not  be  doomed  to  eventual  disappointment. 

Some  observers  have  seen  fit  to  exalt  the  practical  utility  of  certain 
therapeutic  agencies  to  a  point  far  beyond  their  due  value.  Others 
have  deigned  to  renounce  in  toto  the  benefits  accruing  from  methods 
of  undoubted  efficacy.  A  just  and  well-proportioned  estimate  of  the 
true  importance  attaching  to  the  many  phases  of  therapeutic  effort 
is  entertained  by  comparatively  few  physicians  presuming  to  direct 
the  destinies  of  pulmonary  invalids.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  consumptive  are  subserved,  if  there  be  accorded  by  the 
medicAl  attendant  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  following 
general  principles  of  management. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  existing  status  of  medical  opinion  reiraaling  the  rai  tonal  i 
ment  of  tul>ereulosis  liii^  been  stated  to  be  somewhat  unique,  on  iwriti   _^ 
of  the  considerable  lack  of  uniformity  exhibited  in  the  way  of  tbe?*/;^. 
peutit*  effort.     This  appears  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  efc 
fact  that  the  present  consensus  of  opinion  among  all  qualified  oljservfgj 
relates  solely  to  the  consideration  of  outdoor  lifCx  re.st.  sui>eralitneJitjit[*jfr, 
ami   constant    supervision   as   the   all-important   elementary  futtfin?. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there  can  exist  such  ^vitiely  diffemjsj 
interpretations  of  the  application  of  these  ba.-^ic  principles  a^s  to  pemii 
the  resulting  divergent  methods  of  practice,  where  harmou}'  of  ihou^t 
and  action  might  reasonably  Ije  anticipated. 

It  is  recoil  zed  that  pulmonary  invalids  as  a  class  demand,  upon  the 
merits  of  their  condition,  the  fullest  conception  of  an  intemfreni  svfttm 
of  management.     This  may  lye  attained  onl>'  through  a  detailetl  el ai jur- 
ation of  untlerlying  principles,  subject  to  modification  according  to  pe^ii* 
liar  individual  needs.     From  numerous  sources,  however,  there  b  ad- 
vanced* with  perfect  integrity  of  motive,  the  iDdorsement  of  sevirai 
distinctive  methods  of  treatment  which  appear  unalterablv'  oppoad  t<) 
one  another.     It  goes  without  saving  that  a  more  or  lesii  parti lan  appre^- 
ation  of  their  comparative  merits  is  developed  by  the  im mediate  en^'^' 
ronment  and  special   opportunities  of  the  observer*     Thus  is  to  ^* 
explained  the  repudiation  of  the  advantages  of  climatic  chanppfora^y 
case>  or  the  advocacy  of  several  totally  differing  localities  for  ncan^ 
all  classes  and  conditions.     In  like  manner  is  noticed  the  strenucHi* 
insistence  by  some  upon  a  rigid  disciplinary'  ri^gime  within  a  cl*'*^, 
sanatorium,  as  applicable  to  all  cases  of  consumption,  fegardlci^  ^^ 
many    vitally   important    considerations,    ami  at   the  same  time  ^ 
equ^ly  enthusiastic  indorsement  by  others  of  the  adv'antageotjs  co^'  ■ 
ditions  rendered  possible  at  home.     Unfortunately ♦  the  picture  is  so m^  ^ 
times  painted  in  its  most  dism;il  colors   by  ardent   opponents.       *"^ 
invalid  in  the  mournful   contemplation   of  banishment   to  a  di&t^* 
clime,  incarceration  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  for  con.sumpti'^*^ 
or  seclusion  upon  his  back  porch,  and,  perhaps,  in  an  undghtly  y^^ 
may  often  wonder  which  fate  can  possess  the  least  terror. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  l3e cause  one  of  these  metb* 
is   rational   in   certain   instances   that    the   remainder  are 
inapplicable   to   other   cases-     Manifestly,    each   has   much   of  in^-' 
according   t(}   the   individual    conditions   imposed,    and    throujrfi     }^ 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  me^l** 
adviser  may  be  utilized  for  the  materiid  aid  of  an  appropriate  rla^?** 

Irrespective  of  the  particular  plan   pursued,  it   is  of  the  utr^* 
importance  to  remember  that  the  efficacy  of  all  therapeutic  prcK^eti^ 
is  directly  dependent  upon  their  power  to  augment  the  inkrrmi  rtJf\ 
forces  of  the  individuaL     The  natural  constructive  processe^^  are  ffti 
lated  only  by  measures  leading  to  canservalitm  of  glretujih.     This,  the**l 
the  true  fundamental  principle  underlying  all  general  therapeutic  aeen^^ 
in  the  effort  to  secure  arrest  of  the  tul>erculous  infection,     Theaccut^M 
latino  of  a  substantial  reserve  in  strength  i^  known  to  take  place  fhr***^** 
the  influence  of  increased  nutrition  and  a  diminished  expcndittir^^ 
physical  energ^^    These  factors  in  the  problem  of  mana 
UtilisEed  by  an  intelligent  regtdation  af  the  mode  of  life.     Aiivi 
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of  essential  importance  is  the  variation  of  individual  adaptability, 
which  imposes  the  necessity  of  a  critical  differentiation  of  cases.  Con- 
ceding that  each  case  is  a  law  unto  itself  and  must  be  adjudged  solely 
upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  many  component  factors,  it  appears 
that  a  preconception  of  fixed  ideas  as  to  the  management  of  consump- 
tion must  give  way  to  a  just  recognition  of  the  valid  and  established 
claims  of  several  methods.  The  application  of  the  various  principles  of 
treatment  to  an  individual  constitutes  a  responsible  trust,  the  satis- 
factory fulfilment  of  which  can  be  afforded  only  through  a  sufficient 
appreciation  of  its  true  character.  The  cardinal  features  to  be  rigidly 
observed  in  the  management  of  all  cases  consist  of:  (1)  Regard  for 
infinite  detail;  (2)  adjustment  of  physical  or  nervous  effort;  (3)  enforce- 
ment of  an  open-air  existence;  (4)  regulation  of  diet. 


CHAPTER  XC 
REGARD  FOR  INFINITE  DETAIL 

The  first  great  requisite  for  rational  treatment  consists  not  only 
of  a  careful  preliminary  investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  disease,  his- 
toric, symptomatic,  and  physical,  but  also  a  diligent  study  of  all  factors 
pertaining  to  the  patient,  i.  e,,  temperamental,  financial,  domestic,  and 
social.  Only  through  such  means  may  the  clinician  hope  to  arrive  at 
definitely  correct  conclusions  concerning  the  manner  of  applying  the 
principles  of  treatment  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  It  is  not  the 
mqst  complete  interpretation  of  a  single  feature,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, that  is  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  Neither  are  these  to  be 
obtained  by  the  most  radical  conception  of  several  thoroughly  accepted 
principles,  if  at  the  obvious  expense  of  remaining  factors,  perhaps  not 
as  well  recognized,  yet  entirely  pertinent  to  the  invalid  in  question.  The 
fullest  measure  of  success  in  management  is  to  be  secured  only  by  the 
wisest  possible  grouping  of  all  the  favorable  influences  pertaining  to 
the  case.  This  imposes  an  obligation  for  painstaking  detail,  and 
necessitates  a  vast  amount  of  study  regarding  the  special  requirements 
in  each  instance. 

Personal  effort  directed  to  a  critical  analysis  of  all  the  phases  of 
each  case  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  afford  not  only  a  wise  pre- 
liminary guidance,  but  also  to  facilitate  subsequently  a  continued  adap- 
tation of  the  consumptive  to  a  proper  environment.  Thoughtful  study 
and  alert  vigilance  must  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire  period 
<5f  observation,  in  order  to  provide  such  mode  of  life  and  surroundings 
as  are  especially  appropriate  to  changing  conditions,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  varying  needs  of  the  patient. 

Following  a  review  of  the  clinical  history  and  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  the  chest,  it  is  my  practice  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the  con- 
dition, and  to  offer  such  reassurance  as  is  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
seems  advisable  from  first  impressions,  declining,  however,  to  grant  a 
detailed  advisory  statement  until  after  the  urine  and  sputum  have  been 
examined.  This  plan  of  procedure  permits  not  only  precise  clinical  inform 
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mat  ion  regarding  some  important  phases  of  the  cas< 
important,  affords  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours' 
time  its  many  aspects  may  lie  reviewed* 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  tra 
and  family  some  intelligent  idea  as  to  the  nature  of 
manner  in  which  it  h  hoped  to  secure  arrest.  Ii 
language,  the  information  shoidd  be  conveyed  as  t 
importance  of  the  condition  and  the  necessity  of  in 
det  a  il  ed  i  n  st  ru  c  t  ions .  I  n  gen  e  ral  a  g  uardedly  fa  vara 
be  rendered,  thus  offering  sufficient  encouragcmen 
earnest  cooperation.  The  degree  of  reassurance  to 
be  carefully  adjusted  by  the  clinician  in  accordant 
mental  proclivities  of  the  patient.  The  attitude  of  ^ 
the  pulmonary  invalid,  who  is,  as  a  rule,  very  susc^ 
should  vary  mat^riaUy  with  the  I'equirements  of  the  i 
vital  thought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact 
tuberculous  infection  is  often  of  less  importance  than 
characteristics  of  the  tuberculous  patient.  M 

A  perfunctory  recommendation  of  conventional 
treatment  is  of  but  little  avail,  if  uninspired  by  a  | 
the  well  being  of  the  invalid.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
should  l^e  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of  consumma 
bilitij  ami  mannei'  of  presentution.  Thus  the  personal  i 
sician  becomes  a  highly  important  factor,  often  of  gi 
skill  in  diagnosis,  knowledge  of  the  disease,  or  fami 
methods  of  phthisiotherapy.  In  view  of  the  pro 
peculiarities  often  exhibited  by  pulmonary  invalic 
intelligent  directing  influence  is  atmost  beyond  de» 
dissipation  and  other  excesses  should  be  controlled  b 
foolish  optimism,  undue  exaltation  of  spirits,  and  i 
forcible  restraint;  mental  depression  and  nervoud 
stant  sustaining  hope  and  encouragement.  " 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  a  1 
credit  or  responsibility  for  ultimate  results  must  rei 
patient,  the  prospects  of  a  successful  termination  l)eii 
ty  strict  conformity  to  instructions.  It  should  be  e 
the  time  being,  the  invalid  is  engaged  in  a  momeni 
infinitely  greater  magnitude  than  the  pursuit  of  bu 
in  social  enjoyment.  Patients  should  l>e  taught  tha 
meni  is  the  vitally  important  era  of  their  existence,  t 
able  sacrifice  is  too  great,  provided  progress  toward 
facilitated.  They  .should  !ie  informed  that  the  dui 
of  medical  observation  is  necessarily  prolonged  and  1 
of  the  legal  profession,  *'  Time  constitutes  the  essence 
is  usually  well  to  acquaint  invalids  with  the  fact  t 

beset  with  thfficulties,  and  that  the  journey  to  r 
|hy  trials  to  their  patirnce,  en<lH ranee,  and  fortitude 
ships  are  surmountable  by  dint  of  courage,  wLse  guid 
ble  perseverance.  In  the  effort  to  impress  trJliing  y 
i^ravity  of  the  situation  I  sometimes  have  made  u 
homely  illvistration:  '*You  are  engaged  in  an  an 
a  most  formidable  antagonist.  Your  opponent 
tnost  strenuous  efforts^  and  will  be  quick  to  tak< 
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slightest  opening  to  inflict  a  serious  blow.  The  struggle  is  no  four-  or 
six-round  contest,  but  the  fight  is  destined  to  continue  to  a  finish.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  draw.  Either  your  enemy  will  be  finally  van- 
quished or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  have  attained  the  victory  over 
you.  It  is  for  you  alone  to  decide  whether  you  will  enter  the  arena 
with  a  determination  to  succeed  and  with  the  exercise  of  eternal  vigilance 
be  prepared  to  withstand  successfully  the  onslaughts  of  an  unrelenting 
foe." 

It  is  often  expedient  to  inform  the  invalid  concerning  the  signal 
advantage  possessed  by  virtue  of  the  natural  powers  of  resistance  to 
tuberculous  infection.  It  is  usually  well  to  make  clear  that  there  is 
no  special  method  of  treatment,  and  that  the  position  of  the  medical 
attendant  is  that  of  counsellor^  to  giuird  against  blunders  and  indis- 
cretions, and  that  strict  compliance  with  instructions  is  a  sine  qua  nan 
to  success.  I  have  found  it  desirable  in  many  instances  to  explain 
in  a  simple  and  concise  way  the  manner  in  which  the  inherent  con- 
structive forces  of  the  individual  are  capable  of  producing  arrest. 
Among  intelligent  invalids  I  have  found  this  of  practical  advantage  in 
the  stimulation  of  renewed  efforts,  and  in  the  reassurance  conveyed  as 
to  the  rationale  of  the  treatment.  Words  to  the  following  effect  have 
usually  been  found  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  "  Any  injury  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  attended  by  a  loss  of  substance  is  followed  by  the 
formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  which  differs  markedly  in  structure 
from  the  adjacent  parts.  The  scar  tissue  which  results  is  dense,  tough, 
fibrous,  and  contractile.  The  formation  of  this  tissue,  which  has  no 
analogue  in  health,  is  nature's  method  of  repairing  damage  in  the  various 
organs  and  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Consumption  is  a  disease  produced 
by  a  certain  microorganism,  which,  upon  gaining  entrance  to  the  lungs, 
incites^  characteristic  tissue  change.  Tiny  elementary  tubercles  are 
formed,  several  of  which  become  confluent  and  unite  to  produce  definite 
nodules.  One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  these  tubercles  is  the 
tendency  toward  central  degeneration,  caseation,  and  disintegration.  As 
this  takes  place,  the  process  of  repair  becomes  established  in  varying 
degree  in  different  individuals.  The  two  processes  continue  simultane- 
ously, and  a  race  is  established  between  tissv£  destruction  and  tissue 
construction.  If  in  your  fight  with  tuberculosis  you  possess  sufficient 
vitality  to  manufacture  new  tissue  more  rapidly  than  the  lung  tissue  is 
destroyed,  you  win.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  efforts  toward  the 
making  of  scar  tissue  are  enfeebled,  the  reverse  is  inevitable.  The 
mea.sure  of  your  constructive  capacity  is  the  conservation  of  strength, 
which  to  a  great  extent  is  to  be  proportionate  to  your  gain  in  weight  and 
your  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  bocUly  energy.  To  secure 
satisfactory  results  in  your  struggle  with  tuberculosis,  it  is  necessary 
to  attain  a  surplus  of  vital  energy  through  the  influence  of  nutrition. 
ThLs  is  accomplished  as  a  joint  result  of  superalimentation  and  physical 
rest.  It  is  not  altogether  what  you  earn  through  enforced  feeding,  but 
also  what  you  save  by  being  quiet.*' 

As  a  result  of  this  personal  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  the 
methods  to  be  advised,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  much  more  ready 
is  the  acceptance  of  an  enforced  regime,  how  much  greater  confidence 
is  established  between  patient  and  physician,  and  to  what  greater 
extent  there  may  be  instituted  mutual  sympathetic  cooperation.  Thus, 
having  instituted  early  relations  of  confidence  and  reciprocal  effort,  the 
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physician  is  usually  permitted  with  less  opposition  to  elaborate  ideas 
of  treatment,  which  might  otherwise  be  non-acceptable  to  patient  and 
friends.  In  maintaining  a  responsible  direction  of  the  patient,  the 
clinician  is  repeatedly  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  observing  a  dili- 
gent)  painstaking  regard  for  detail. 

It  is  comparatively  simple  to  prescribe  rest,  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of 
good  food,  but  the  obligation  of  the  physician  is  not  discharged  until 
he  personally  provides  such  accommodations  as  will  insure  the  proper 
continuous  execution  of  his  directions.  The  surroundings  of  the  patient 
should  be  subjected  to  personal  inspection,  simple  inquiry  relative  to 
the  environment  being  utterly  inadequate  for  the  determination  of  its 
iStness.  Accurate  information  must  be  secured  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  location,  the  adaptability  of  the  dwelling  to  the  purpases 
and  needs  of  the  patient,  the  character  of  the  food,  and  the  natui*e  of 
social  or  recreative  features.  Attention  should  be  specifically  directed 
to  the  occupation,  habits,  financial  status,  domestic  relations,  resources 
for  individual  entertainment  or  diversion,  and  finally  to  the  disposition 
and  degree  of  self-control.  The  management  of  consumptives  is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  any  other  class  of  human  l>eing8,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  their  illness,  there  are  sometimes  exhibited 
decided  changes  of  temperament  and  mental  attitude,  as  de8cril)ed  in 
connection  with  the  General  Symptomatology.  Pulmonary  invalids 
constitute  a  class  decidedly  unique  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  demand- 
ing of  the  medical  attendant  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  tact,  judgment, 
and  skill  that  is  required  in  all  the  domain  of  medicine. 

It  unfortunately  happens  in  many  cases  that  the  accompanying 
members  of  the  family  exhibit  traits  of  character  and  disposition  which 
add  vastly  to  the  trials  and  vexations  of  the  physician.  While  many 
patients  have  literally  committed  suicide  through  their  own  folly  and 
indiscretions,  others  are  sacrificed  through  the  perversity,  ignorance, 
and  delusions  of  their  immediate  relations.  Petting,  sympathy,  con- 
dolence, or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  others  constitutes  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  accomplishment  of  best  results.  For  these  reasons 
conspicuous  success  often  attends  complete  segregation  of  the  patient. 
Several  times  I  have  insisted  upon  the  separation  of  little  children  from 
their  parents  for  over  two  years  at  a  time,  and  have  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  trained  nurses  especially  adapted  to  the  work.  While  this 
may  seem  difficult  of  execution,  I  have  found  that,  if  properly  presented, 
the  family  are  usually  quick  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  such  advice 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

At  no  age  are  patients  more  domineering,  wilful,  and  difficult  of 
management  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen,  even  if  confined  to 
the  bed.  I  have  found  the  care  of  such  patients  to  be  made  conspicu- 
ously more  simple  and  effective  if  removed  from  their  parents.  The 
separation  of  husband  and  wife  is  often  expedient  by  reason  of  various 
widely  differing  considerations  in  individual  cases.  In  such  instances 
the  physician  must  possess  the  courage  of  his  convictions  sufficiently  to 
insist  upon  the  removal  of  these  influences  through  such  isolation  as 
may  be  reasonable  and  practicable. 

The  task  of  enforcing  a  proper  regime  varies  within  wide  limits. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  patients 
who  are  intelligent,  phlegmatic  in  temperament,  and  amenable  to  advice, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  vari* 
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ous  stages  and  conditions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  all  patients  do 
not  conform  to  this  class.  When  to  the  care  of  the  pulmonary  invalid 
there  are  added  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiarities  and  per- 
versions of  judgment  of  members  of  the  family,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate 
that  successful  management  necessitates  such  a  degree  of  patience, 
determination^  and  attention  to  detail  as  almost  to  constitute  a  form  of 
genius.  The  extent  to  which  this  endowment  is  possessed  by  the  medical 
attendant  is  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  success  which  may  be 
expected  to  attend  his  efforts. 


CHAPTER  XCI 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  NERVOUS  EFFORT 

The  regulation  of  exertion  constitutes  a  cardinal  principle  of  treat- 
ment, applicable  to  all  cases  of  tuberculosis.  The  processes  of  repair 
in  general  are  stimulated  by  the  enforcement  of  appropriate  rest.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  best  results  it  is  imperative  to  minimize  the 
demands  upon  the  nervous  forces,  as  well  as  upon  the  physical  strength. 
Conservation  of  energy  in  every  conceivable  manner  should  be  the 
watchword  imparted  to  the  patient,  without  which  the  onward  progress 
toward  recovery  is  interrupted  by  the  interposition  of  serious,  if  not 
insurmountable,  obstacles. 

Rest  for  pulmonary  invalids  must  be  accepted  as  a  purely  relative 
term,  var3dng  in  its  interpretation  from  absolute  immobilization  in  the 
recumbent  position  to  moderate  degrees  of  physical  exercise.  The  im- 
portant desideratum  is  the  avoidance  of  fatigue  from  any  cause,  whether 
physical,  nervous,  or  mental.  Fatigue  necessarily  develops  at  varying 
times,  and  in  vastly  differing  degree,  according  to  the  condition  of  indi- 
vidual patients.  A  restrained  physical  activity,  which  in  some  persons 
constitutes  comparative  rest,  may  represent  in  others  an  unwarranted 
excess.  In  the  same  way  reading,  study,  conversation,  card-playing, 
knitting,  embroidery,  or  other  handiwork  may  offer  healthful  diverting 
occupation  to  some,  but  become  acutely  exhausting  to  others,  through 
the  entailed  mental  effort  or  nervous  excitement. 

Rest  may  be  regarded  as  eminently  desirable  for  pulmonary  invalids 
as  a  class,  but  the  paramount  consideration  relates  to  an  accurate 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  this  should  apply  to  individuals. 
The  intelligent  and  effective  regulation  of  the  exertion  appropriate  for 
a  given  consumptive,  though  attended  at  times  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, perhaps  transcends  in  importance  all  other  features  of  treatment. 
Fresh  air  and  superalimentation  have  long  been  recognized  as  valuable 
therapeutic  factors,  but  practical  experience  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
adjustment  of  physical  and  nervous  effort  is  even  more  important. 

While  the  necessity  for  judicious  circumspection  regarding  exercise 
obtains  even  among  incipient  cases,  the  r61e  of  rest  as  a  therapeutic 
measure  of  the  first  magnitude  is  especially  emphasized  in  connection 
with  far^advanced  patients.  Open  air,  which  admittedly  is  indispen- 
sable to  all  stages  and  conditions  of  the  disease,  becomes  in  desperate 
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cases  subordinate  in  importance  to  complete  rest.  Either  one  of  these 
factors,  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  is  of  but  slight  value  to  such 
a  class.  No  matter  how  many  the  hours  out-of-doors,  if  attended  by 
fatiguef  each  day  must  be  summed  up  as  a  failure.  In  like  manner 
the  enforced  consumption  of  a  proper  amount  of  food  can  avail  but 
little  if  the  nervous  force  required  for  the  proper  performance  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  is  dissipated  through  the  influence  of  undue 
exercise  or  excitement.  Physical  exertion  must  be  forbidden,  even 
to  the  slightest  extent,  among  far^advanced  consumptives,  not  only 
because  it  produces  exhaustion  and  further  deranges  digestion,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  increase  temperature  elevation 
and  to  excite  hemorrhage.  During;  the  active  advance  of  the  infection 
the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  functions  become  embar- 
rassed more  or  less  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  toxins  which, 
formed  in  excessive  amount,  give  rise  to  the  fever  and  other  character- 
istic symptoms  of  sepsis.  It  is  precisely  at  such  times  that  the  addi- 
tional burden  imposed  by  physical  exertion  upon  already  overtaxed 
functions  is  productive  of  most  disastrous  results.  Fever,  then,  may 
be  regarded  in  any  stage  of  tuberculosis  as  an  unfailing  indication  for 
a  mandatory  insistence  upon  complete  rest. 

By  absolute  rest  is  meant  the  actual  relaxation  of  the  patient  in  bed 
during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  A  temperature  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  102°  F.  at  any  hour  of  the  day  suggests  the  wisdom  of  main- 
taining the  recumbent  position  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  patient  not 
being  permitted  to  rise  until  the  fever  has  materially  abated.  An 
afternoon  temperature  of  100°  F.  or  thereabouts,  despite  the  absence 
of  fever  earlier  in  the  day,  demands  a  decided  restriction  of  physical 
effort.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  expedient  to  enjoin  complete 
rest  in  bed  at  least  during  the  period  of  temperature  elevation.  If  the 
fever  recedes  to  normal  during  the  early  evening,  it  is  sometimes  well 
to  allow  the  patient  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  before  retiring  for  the 
night. 

In  general,  patients  exhibiting  a  temperature  of  99|°  F.  at  any  time 
of  the  day  should  be  forbidden  to  indulge  in  walking  as  a  form  of  exer- 
cise, as  in  such  cases  the  fever  is  frequently  increased  even  by  a  short, 
slow  walk.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  discriminate  between 
a  temporary  elevation  of  temperature  taken  in  the  rectum  shortly  after 
exercise  is  concluded,  and  the  fever  which  may  appear  after  an  interval 
of  rest.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  considerable  physiologic  rise  of 
temperature  in  health  may  follow  prolonged  or  unusually  severe  exercise, 
even  moderate  walking  for  a  comparatively  short  time  may  produce 
a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  which  completely  recedes  after  a  half- 
hour  interval  of  physical  repose.  The  susceptibility  of  pulmonary  inva- 
lids to  temporary  elevations  of  temperature  after  walking  is  much  greater 
than  of  healthy  people.  The  fever  reaction  in  such  cases  is  not  only 
more  marked,  but  of  longer  duration,  the  rise  of  temperature  frequently 
being  sustained  for  many  hours  in  spite  of  complete  rest. 

Much  confusion  regarding  the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  body  heat 
may  be  avoided  if  the  temperature  be  taken  in  the  mouth  only  after  a 
period  of  rest,  A  transitory  fever  shortly  after  exercise  may  be  detected 
if  the  temperature  is  taken  in  the  rectum,  while  no  indication  of  its  pres- 
ence would  be  afforded  by  the  oral  record.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  the  physiologic  elevation  of  temperature,  as  indicated  in 
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the  rectum,  is  found  to  subside,  while  the  fever  of  pathologic  significance 
is  recognized  in  the  mouth  and  remains  persistent  for  several  hours.  It 
thus  appears  that  but  slight  practical  importance  attaches  either  to  the 
oral  or  rectal  temperature  taken  immediaidy  after  exercise,  the  former 
being  faUacious  and  the  latter  ephemeral.  The  development  of  fever,  as 
evidenced  by  the  oral  record,  after  rest  is  an  undoubted  indication  of  the 
immediate  deleterious  effect  produced  by  physical  effort.  For  such 
patients  exercise  should  not  be  again  permitted  until  the  temperature 
has  receded  below  99^  F.  and  remained  practically  normal  for  at  least 
several  days.  When  walking  is  resumed  tentatively,  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  taken  to  guard  against  overexertion.  Upon  the  whole,  fever 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  contraindication  for  physical  exercise. 

Complete  rest  in  bed  is  ^so  demanded  in  the  presence  of  severe 
dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  with  a  weak  and  rapid  pulse.  As  a  rule,  circula- 
tory or  respiratory  embarrassment  does  not  suggest  as  emphatically 
as  fever  the  imperative  necessity  for  absolute  rest.  In  such  cases,  with- 
out temperature  elevation,  the  indications  point  to  a  considerable  restric- 
tion of  active  physical  effort  with,  sometimes,  under  competent  super- 
vision, the  systematic  employment  of  passive  movements.  Rubbing, 
gentle  massage,  or  resistance  exercise  may  be  utilized  occasionally  to 
promote  capiUary  dilatation,  to  equalize  the  circulation,  and  to  develop 
the  heart. 

In  less  desperate  cases,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  recum- 
bent position  is  not  warranted,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  in 
selected  cases  by  carefully  adjusted  exercise.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  degree  of  physical  activity  should  be  subject  to  a  judicious 
regulation  and  control.  Through  the  increase  of  appetite,  the  promotion 
of  oxidation  and  elimination,  the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  materially 
improved  and  resistance  correspondingly  increased.  It  should  be 
insisted  that  muscular  development  is  not  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and 
that  exercise  is  of  value  only  in  proportion  as  general  resistance  is  pro- 
moted. Patients  should  be  informed  that  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve 
in  nutrition  and  vital  energy  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  muscular 
strength  or  powers  of  endurance.  In  selecting  a  form  of  exercise  con- 
idstent  with  the  needs  of  a  given  case,  there  is  demanded  of  the  physician 
far  more  than  a  consideration  of  the  physical  condition.  A  feature  of 
no  little  significance  is  the  psychic  element,  which  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  through  an  intelligent  inquiry  regarding  the  tastes  of  the  indi- 
vidual. By  this  means  there  may  be  afforded  a  wise  discernment 
regarding  the  appropriateness  and  value  of  various  forms  of  outdoor 
amusement.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  most  satisfying  results 
in  the  continued  maintenance  of  an  outdoor  regime,  it  is  essential  that 
recreation  be  combined  with  exercise.  Natural  and  acquired  proclivities 
of  individuals  should  form  within  certain  limits  an  important,  if  not  a 
determining,  factor  in  the  character  of  the  physical  diversion  permitted 
to  pulmonary  invalids.  A  measure  of  the  usefulness  of  any  outdoor 
pastime,  provided  that  this  is  not  subject  to  especial  contraindications, 
and  pursued  in  strict  accordance  with  prescribed  directions,  is  the  degree 
of  actual  enjoifment  afforded.  Correctly  regulated  exercise,  if  adapted 
to  the  inclinations  of  the  invalid,  is  diverting  in  nature  and  correspond- 
ingly healthful,  while  physical  effort  vnthotU  recreation,  no  matter  how 
perfectly  adjusted,  remains  but  iwwfc,  and  hence  less  advantageous. 

Walking  in  the  open  air  is  the  simplest,  safest,  and  usually  most 
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acceptable  form  of  exercise  for  pulmonary  invalicls.  This  appears  capa- 
ble of  an  easy  and  accurate  regulation,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case. 
The  paramount  thought  is  to  avoid  the  slightest  fatigtie,  shortness  of 
breathf  or  cardiac  palpitation. 

It  is  essential  that  the  invalid  should  be  permitted  to  resume  a  posi* 
tion  of  rest  not  after  he  has  experienced  fatigue,  biU  before.  He  should 
not  walk  until  he  is  tired  and  then  attempt  to  return,  but  should  arrive 
upon  the  porch  before  this  sensation  is  felt.  If  fatigue  is  experienced  as 
a  result  of  the  walk,  and  particularly  if  persistent  after  a  rest  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  upon  the  couch,  definite  harm  has  been  inflicted.  While  it 
is  apparent  theoretically  that  the  duration  of  the  walk,  the  direction,  the 
time  of  day  or  night,  and  even  the  company  should  be  definitely  outlined 
by  the  physician,  such  a  degree  of  supervision  is  not  always  practicable. 
Furthermore,  the  utmost  difficulty  attends  anything  like  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  individual  capabilities  at  different  times.  Invalids  exhibit 
a  decided  variance  in  the  effect  produced  by  a  fixed  amount  of  exer- 
cise even  upon  successive  days.  The  extent  of  the  walk  appropriate 
for  the  consumptive  can  be  determined  only  by  a  comprehensive  regard 
for  much  detailed  data.  While  it  is  comparatively  easy  toprescri})e 
perfunctorily  the  exact  distance,  the  hour,  the  course,  and  even  the  pace, 
such  a  refinement  of  treatment  savors  more  of  ignorance  and  imposture 
than  of  clinical  exactitude. 

From  a  purely  practical  standpoint  the  conviction  has  been  forced  that 
while  rigid  supervisory  guidance  in  the  matter  of  exercise  falls  properly 
within  the  province  of  the  physician,  the  detailed  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  rest  must  be  left  to  some  extent  to  the  intelligence^  obedience,  and 
judgment  of  the  patient.  The  enforcement  of  a  strict  advisory  r(^gime 
should  not  necessarily  imply  that  pulmonary  invalids  Ire  compelled  to 
resolve  themselves  into  unthinking  automatons  whose  very  existence 
shall  be  controlled  by  autocratic  dictation.  After  an  elal>oration  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  determination  of  appropriate  exercise  is  baaed, 
an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  the  consumptive  serves  to 
establish  relations  of  confidence  and  good  feeling  and,  in  addition,  inspires 
the  invalid  with  a  sense  of  his  personal  responsibility.  To  intelligent  inva- 
lids, devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  forced  to  enlist,  the  advisory 
direction  should  not  partake  of  an  arbitrary  character.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  attending  the  accurate  diffei-cntiation  of  individual  capa- 
bilities and  requirements,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  patient, 
even  better  than  the  medical  adviser,  is  enabled  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of  prescribed  exercise,  and  to  judge  approximately  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  its  repetition.  Many  patients  who  have  been  suitably  in- 
structed concerning  the  dangers  of  overexertion,  quickly  recognize  its 
deleterious  effect,  and  learn  to  exercise  a  judicious  regard  for  their  own 
welfare  in  the  matter  of  physical  activity.  The  physician  should  insist 
upon  comparative  rest  for  all  ambulant  cases,  and  admonish  earnestly 
that  general  directions  in  this  respect  be  scrupulously  obeyed.  Definite 
commands  well  within  the  limits  of  safety  must  l)e  issued  to  the  ignor- 
ant, headstrong,  and  frivolous.  Consumptives  who  are  wilful  or  viciouis 
are  wont  to  disobey  mandatory  instructions,  no  matter  how  emphatically 
or  definitely  given. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  the  beginning  walk  for  convalescent  inva- 
lids should  be  short,  slow,  and  upon  level  ground.  With  increasing 
strength  greater  indulgence  may  be  extended  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
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vided  no  unfavorable  effects  are  noted.  In  the  interests  of  safety  it  is 
well  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  patients  the  conviction,  that  exercise 
does  not  consiUiUe  an  especially  important  desideratum  in  the  effort  to 
secure  arrest,  but  rather  represents  an  indulgence  to  be  granted  in 
selected  cases  with  wise  discriminaiion.  Prolonged  walks  and  arduous 
hill-climbing  should  be  interdicted,  even  to  patients  well  upon  the  road 
to  recovery.  In  general  issue  is  taken  with  the  recommendation  of 
graduated  walks  upon  upward  inclines,  a  practice,  unfortunately,  still 
somewhat  in  vogue.  While  this  procedure  in  some  instances  4)roduces 
beneficial  effects  in  the  development  of  the  heart  and  improvement 
of  the  respiratory  function,  untoward  results  from  such  strenuous  exer- 
tion are  all  too  frequently  noted.  These  consist  not  only  of  general 
fatigue,  breathlessness,  and  cardiac  palpitation,  infallible  criteria  of  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  exercise,  but  also  of  the  occasional  intercurrence 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  or  pneumothorax. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  is  often  an  important  guide  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  walk.  Marked  rapidity,  weakness,  or  irritability  clearly 
indicate  the  necessity  of  continuous  enforced  rest.  It  is  the  custom 
of  some  internists  to  attempt  a  reduction  in  the  pulse-rate  through 
a  graduated  system  of  active  methodic  exercises.  An  experience  in 
the  higher  altitudes  leads  to  the  belief  that  such  measures,  no  matter 
how  carefully  conducted,  are,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  deleterious,  and 
that  overfrequency  of  the  heart  demands,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
insistence  upon  complete  rest. 

Patients  who  are  considerably  exhausted  by  disease  usually  become 
readily  amenable  to  control  as  regards  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
physical  exercise.  With  beginning  subsidence  of  subjective  symptoms 
a  continued  ready  compliance  with  instructions  is  often  manifested, 
but  with  returning  strength,  increase  of  vitaiity,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits 
an  overconfidence  in  the  physical  capabilities  and  endurance  is  naturally 
engendered.  At  this  time  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  impress 
the  patient  with  the  fact  that  recovery  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The 
invalid  should  be  made  to  realize  that  despite  the  complete  disappear- 
ance of  all  clinical  manifestations,  an  improved  nutrition  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  physical  strength,  there  still  remain  definite  pathologic 
changes  in  the  pulmonary  tissues.  Far  from  permitting  the  assumption 
that  a  cure  has  been  pernianently  established,  it  is  expedient  to  designate 
the  condition  as  a  quiescent  tuberculous  infection  undergoing  arrest. 
The  further  evolution  of  a  complete  enduring  recovery  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  patient  conforms  to  wise  counsels 
regarding  conservation  of  strength.  Even  the  physician  at  this  stage 
is  likely  to  deceive  himself  by  a  sense  of  false  security,  and,  yielding  to  the 
blandishments  and  confident  assertions  of  the  patient,  may  permit  a  lax- 
ity in  the  supervisory  control,  seriously  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the 
apparently  cured  consumptive.  There  can  be  but  little  ultimate  satis- 
faction to  the  physician  in  having  his  patient  improve  unless  he  succeeds 
in  bringing  about  a  final  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process.  To  this  end 
no  therapeutic  measure  is  of  more  undoubted  efficacy  than  a  continued 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  physical  and  nervous  energy  long  after  the 
disappearance  of  all  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  remarkable  difference  of  opinion  is 
entertained  among  medical  observers  with  reference  to  the  practical 
utility  of  pulmonary  gj'mnastics.    Some  there  are  who  advocate  deep 
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breathing  exercises  as  of  striking  therapeutic  value,  while  others 
entirely  discountenance  such  measures  as  fraught  with  definite  ele- 
ments of  danger.  Strikingly  different  arguments  are  advanced  by 
those  advocating  and  opposing  pulmonary  gymnastics  for  consump* 
tives.  The  former  assert  that  an  underlying  principle  of  treatment  is 
exercise  of  the  tuberculous  lungs,  in  order  to  promote  their  expansion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition,  thus  adding  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  the  resistance  of  the  entire 
organism.  It  is  the  contention  of  others  that  a  cardinal  feature  to  be 
observed  is  the  maintenance  of  rest  for  the  tuberculous  lung,  as  well  as 
of  the  tuberculous  individual,  in  order  to  avoid  an  extension  of  the 
infection  into  new  pulmonary  areas,  and  to  avert  the  development  of 
pneumothorax  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage  through  unusual  activity 
and  depth  of  the  respiratory  excursions.  Clinical  evidence  is  not 
lacking  to  sustain  the  claims  of  those  entertaining  views  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  beneficial  effects  obtained  in  the  higher 
altitudes  afford  a  presumptive  confirmation  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  an  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  function,  although  in  such 
resorts  other  factors  share  in  the  production  of  favorable  results.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  attention  has  been  called  in  previous  chapters  to  the  not 
infrequent  improvement  noted  during  compression  of  lung  by  a  mod* 
erate  pleural  effusion. 

A  review  of  the  available  data  discloses  the  fact  that  an  active 
expansion  of  affected  pulmonary  areas  is  of  undoubted  value  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  that  compression  of  affected  lung  is  useful  in 
others,  but,  above  all,  that  artificial  methods  of  producing  either  vesicu- 
lar dilatation  or  compression  are  frequently  attended  by  possibilities 
of  danger.  While  their  employment  in  some  instances  is  followed  by 
results  of  a  gratifying  nature,  in  others  the  effect  is  eminently  injuri- 
ous or  of  doubtful  utility. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scope  of  pulmonary  gymnastics  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable limitation,  and  that  belief  in  their  efiicacy  or  harmfulness  varies 
according  to  the  environment,  personal  experience,  and  point  of  view  of 
medical  observers.  It  is  apparent  that  if  unfortunate  consequences  are 
to  be  avoided  from  the  employment  of  deep  breathing  exercises,  judici- 
ous discrimination  must  be  exercised  in  their  individual  application. 
Pulmonary  gymnastics  are  undoubtedly  of  decided  benefit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  non-tuberculous  changes  in  the  lung  and  pleura.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  chronic  anatomic  con- 
ditions present  in  such  cases  and  the  acute  pathologic  processes  incident 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  midst  of  extensive  pleural  thickening 
with  marked  fibroid  change,  incomplete  expansion  of  lung  following 
operation  for  empyema  or  pneumopyothorax,  delayed  or  partial 
resolution  following  pneumonia,  or  pleuritic  adhesions  subsequent  to 
an  effusion,  it  is  important  to  restore  the  respiratory  function  as  fully 
as  possible.  The  indications  then  point  to  the  enforcement  of  vigorous 
breathing  exercises  in  order  to  promote  expansion  of  the  already 
crippled  lung,  and  incidentally  to  enhance  the  compensatory  activity 
of  the  non-damaged  pulmonary  areas.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  existence  of  similar  conditions  among  tuberculous  patients  should 
not  suggest  the  expediency  of  the  same  procedures,  provided  important 
contraindications  do  not  exist.  While  routine  recourse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  pulmonary  gymnastics  for  consumptives  should  be  unquaii- 
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fiedly  condemned,  carefully  supervised  breathing  exercises  have  proved 
to  be  eminently  beneficial  in  the  partial  restoration  of  the  respiratory 
function  resultmg  from  the  above-mentioned  complications. 

The  practice  of  forcible  breathing  among  active  adixinced  cases  offers 
but  little  if  any  advantage,  and  much  in  the  way  of  disastrous  results. 
Among  the  unfortunate  sequels  sometimes  observed  are  the  further 
extension  of  the  tuberculous  infection,  the  gradual  production  of  gen- 
eral emphysema,  the  development  of  pneumothorax  from  rupture  of 
pleura,  the  onset  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  and,  rarely,  an  aspiration 
pneumonia.  The  practice  of  recommending  deep  breathing  exercises 
to  pulmonary  invalids  should  be  discredited  whenever  the  subjective 
manifestations  and  physical  signs  portray  an  active  or  extensive 
tuberculous  infection,  especially  if  there  exist  acute  inflammatory 
complications,  pulmonary  excavation,  recurring  hemorrhages,  fever, 
irritable  pulse,  or  exhaustion. 

The  advocates  of  pulmonary  gymnastics  have  adopted  various 
methods  of  putting  deep  breathing  exercises  into  effect,  with  and  with- 
out supplemental  movement  of  the  arms,  changes  of  posture,  and  exer- 
cises of  the  body.  Deep  forcible  respirations  may  be  practised  with 
the  patient  in  the  erect  or  reclining  position  and  during  the  act  of 
walking.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  essential  that  the  inspiration 
should  be  taken  through  the  nose,  as  some  have  maintained,  but  it  is 
important  that  the  breath  should  be  held  for  a  few  moments.  The 
expiration,  while  not  violent,  should  be  as  complete  as  possible  in 
order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  residual  air.  Some  aid  is  secured  by 
bringing  into  play  the  voluntary  muscles  of  expiration.  To  this  end  the 
arms  may  be  raised  to  the  horizontal  position  or  over  the  head  in 
inspiration,  to  be  dropped  quickly  at  the  time  of  expiration.  It  is 
unwise  to  permit  more  than  five  or  six  deep  respiratory  excursions  of 
this  nature  at  one  time,  although  in  suitable  cases  they  may  be  repeated 
several  times  during  the  day.  Many  instructors  in  physical  exercise 
insist  upon  the  backward  movement  of  the  arms  until  the  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  hands  touch  each  other  in  the  back  during  inspiration,  the  arms 
being  brought  forward  in  expiration.  At  the  time  of  inspiration, 
with  or  without  supplemental  arm  movements,  the  body  may  be  raised 
slightly  upon  the  toes  and  held  in  that  position  as  long  as  the  breath 
is  retained.  The  use  of  a  breathing-tube  is  of  no  practical  benefit, 
though  in  some  instances  possessing  a  slight  moral  effect. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  pulmo- 
nary invalids  who  are  induced  to  seek  medical  counsel  present  sufficient 
evidence  of  active  de.structive  lesions  to  contraindicate  the  employment 
of  pulmonary  gymnastics.  In  the  presence  of  less  active  tuberculous 
infection,  with  partial  pulmonary  incapacity  through  subacute  or  chronic 
pathologic  changes,  the  utility  of  such  measures  cannot  be  denied.  Under 
these  conditions  it  has  been  my  custom  to  make  occasional  use  of  deep 
breathing  exercises  in  Colorado,  but.  owing  to  the  compulsory  increase 
of  respirator}'  activity  at  high  altitudes,  the  practice  has  not  been  per- 
mitted unless  very  strong  indications  for  its  employment  are  presented. 
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CHAPTER  XCII 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  AN  OPEN-AIR  EXISTENCE 

It  is  impossible  to  oveFestimiite  the  importance  of  fresh  airiksaa^ 
tiaJ  factor  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonar>'  tuberculosis.  In  reality,  an ffl 
of -door  existence  is  an  indispensiible  feature  of  modern  phtliisioxheraj 
Upon  this  all  medical  observers  ai*e  of  a  tjin^e  mind,  but,  unfortunate 
radica]  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  what  con^stitutes  the  de^ 
qualities  of  inspired  air.  Purity  and  fi-eshness  of  air,  attributes  um 
mously  conceded  to  be  in  valual >le.  are  regarded  by  some  as  the  OJd*i  imp 
turU  considerations.  The  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  carrying  a  jtroj 
amount  of  oxygen  and  devoid  of  injurious  contamination  isas^rted 
some  to  be  productive  of  the  fullest  possibilities  of  improvement,  h 
spective  of  other  qualities  of  atmosphei-e  and  of  the  enviromuenti  fa 
air,  in  it-s  influence  upon  tlie  course  of  tul^erculosis,  is  procliumed 
these  observers  to  \}e  the  .same  wherever  found.  Regardless  «>!  5u 
essential  features  of  climate  as  drjTiess,  temperature,  sunshine,  iiJtihK 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  wind  movement,  with  their  known  modil 
ing  efifects  upon  the  respiration ^  circulation,  digestion,  skin,  oeno 
system,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  organism,  the  contentioa  is  incc 
ceivably  made  that  the  sole  desideratum  Ib  the  inhalation  of  oxyge 
ated  air.  Thus  it  has  l>e<m  announced  broad cai^t  that  quite Mgo" 
results  may  Ise  obtained  in  one  place  as  in  another,  provided  themf 
pure  and  fresh.  This  fallacious  doctrine  has  been  preached  vriib 
devotion  and  fanaticism  worthy  of  a  truer  cause  l>y  many  who  diou 
recognize  the  folly  of  subscriljing  to  such  an  article  of  faith,  lu  p« 
suance  of  this  delusion,  the  dictum  has  gone  forth  tliat  fresh  air^uiti 
to  the  needs  of  the  consumptive  may  be  secured  in  the  large  ciii 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  at  the  seashore  as  well  as  in  the  dhmi 
tains,  iu  damp  marshy  regions  as  well  as  upon  dr>'  sandy  soil,  H 
in  a  district  characterized  by  fog,  cloud,  and  rain  as  well  as  in  ^ 
land  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine.  It  is  not  designed  at  this  tinK ' 
encroach  even  briefly  upon  the  merits  of  the  various  climatic  attribub 
in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  a  subject  reserved  for  future  di 
cuss  ion,  but  it  is  desirable  en  passani  to  denounce  emphaticiJJj  *! 
false  notions  often  entertained  with  reference  to  the  role  of  fre^b  ^ 
exclusive  of  all  other  modifying  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  eavuSj 
ment,  ■ 

Even  should  it  be  assumed,  however,  that  fresh  air  is  but  fre^ 
in  any  locality,  decided  issue  must  still  Ije  taken  with  the  teaching  tlu 
this  feature  constitutes  the  all  in  all  of  an  outdoor  existence.  It  ^^ 
greatly  whether  the  air  is  obtaine<l  in  the  alleys  and  back  yartl^*  upinu 
house*tops  and  fire-escai>es,  and  in  densely  populated  districts  or ' 
properly  constructed  porches,  shacks,  or  tents  in  the  open  c*iun[^ 
Further,  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  relates  to  the  manner  in  ^vbltl 
through  details  of  arrangement,  fresh  air  is  provide*!  for  the  pulint»ii*^ 
invalid.  The  practical  ijenefits  to  l:>e  derived  from  exposure  to  outctof 
air  are  enhanced  or  lessened  according  to  the  opportunities  affonied  J 
the  acquirement  of  an  environment  adapted  to  the  individual.  ^ 
principle  of  treatment  throughout  the  long  course  of  pulmonan^  t\i^ 
culosis  is  established  more  conclusively,  than  the  necessity  of  ren^ienl 
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the  consumptive  comfortable  physically,  and  of  inspiring  a  cheerful  mental 
attitude  through  the  influence  of  plecLsant,  properly  supervised  sur- 
roundings. 

It  is  essential  that  phthisical  patients  should  spend  not  merely 
a  brief  portion  of  the  day  out-of-doors,  but  should  remain  in  the 
open  air  as  many  hours  out  of  the  entire  twenty-four  as  weather  con- 
ditions will  permit.  It  is  far 'from  sufficient  to  advise  the  invalid  to 
stay  out-of-doors  as  much  as  possible.  If  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment  and  inclinations,  the  period  of  fresh-air  existence  is  lamentably 
short,  and  usually  accompanied  by  unfortunate  indiscretions  in  the  way 
of  physical  exertion.  For  consumptives  to  obtain  fresh  air  at  all  hours, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remain  completely  at  rest,  it  follows  that,  in 
addition  to  definite  instructions  of  such  a  nature,  special  provision  must 
be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  requirements  to  be  observed  relate — (1)  to  devices  for  securing  the 
maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  with  the  invalid  at  rest  within  doors;  and 
(2)  to  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  shelter  of  the  patient  if  in  the 
open  air.  No  matter  how  spacious  the  indoor  apartments,  how  perfect 
the  ventilation,  how  flooded  with  sunshine,  nor  how  equipped  for  pro- 
tection from  drafts,  there  can  exist  no  compensation  for  lack  of  outdoor 
accommodations.  Tn  case  facilities  for  open-air  existence  are  entirely 
unavailable,  and  particularly  when  circumstances  do  not  permit  the 
occupancy  of  large,  sunny,  well-ventilated  rooms,  several  ingenious 
methods  have  been  presented  to  permit  the  inhalation  of  pure  air.  An 
arrangement  known  as  the  aerarium  provides  for  the  partial  outward 
extension  of  a  cot  bed  from  an  open  window,  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  patient  thus  being  in  the  open  air,  though  protected  by  an 
awning  outside  the  window.  The  sleeping-room  in  which  reposes 
the  body  of  the  patient  is  kept  measurably  warm  in  cold  weather 
by  the  interposition  of  a  heavy  curtain  suspended  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  raised  lower  window-sash  and  tucked  around  the  body 
of  the  patient.  The  sides  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  ventila- 
tion being  secured  through  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  aerarium, 
the  ropf  of  which  is  double  and  provided  with  an  opening.  Another 
contrivance  of  more  doubtful  utility  is  the  conduction  of  air  from  the 
outside  to  the  head  of  the  patient  in  the  sleeping  room  through  a  large 
flexible  tube  consisting  of  heavy  cloth  supported  by  a  series  of  light  but 
stiff  rings.  This  arrangement,  for  obvious  reasons,  appears  less  practic- 
able than  resourceful. 

The  window-tent  devised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  embodies  all  the  desir- 
able features  of  the  aerarium  and  obviates  some  of  the  disadvantages. 
The  window-tent  is  virtually  an  inside  awning,  consisting  of  canvas 
stretched  upon  an  iron  frame  attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  window, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  131.  The  tent  is  designed  to  rest  upon  a  single  bed, 
and  to  inclose  the  upper  portion  of  the  patient's  body,  its  height, 
length,  and  degree  of  curvature  being  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  window.  In  its  construction  the  effort  is  made  to 
provide  fresh  outdoor  air  which  shall  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
air  in  the  room.  In  case  there  is  but  a  single  window,  a  measure  of  venti- 
lation for  the  room  is  afforded  by  an  air-space  of  about  three  inches 
between  the  top  of  the  window-tent  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sash. 
This  space  may  be  reduced  or  closed  entirely  by  lowering  the  window. 
It  would  appear  that  the  access  of  fresh  air  rendered  possible  by  this 


itranee  of  cold  air  at  the  l>ase.  This  is  not  true  to  aa  equal  extent  in 
warm  weather,  at  which  season  an  additional  aid  to  the  air  movement 
seems  partirularly  dewiralile.  In  the  i^umnier-tjnie  the  window- tent  is 
of  \em  practical  value  than  in  winter,  as  opportunities  for  otherwise 
obtainm?^  fresh  air  are  usually  ample.  Moreover,  unless  a  north  window 
be  utilized,  the  tent  is  converted  into  a  veritable  oven,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  becoming  well-ni^h  unliearahle*  Under  such  circumstances  an 
outside  awning,  to  a^ord  protection  from  the  summer  heat^  appejtra 
desirable*  At  any  season  of  the  ye^r  ventilation  of  the  tent  ma\'  be 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  small  inexpensive  fan  propelled  by  air,  and 
possibly  by  the  insertion  into  the  upper  third  of  the  window-frame  of  a 
piece  of  wood  about  one  foot  wide*  slanting  downward.  A  substitute  for 
the  window-tent  has  Iseeii  tlevised  by  Dr.  Charles  Denison,  This  is 
known  as  the  sleeping  canopy  and,  like  the  preceding,  is  de.signed  to  pro- 
vide fresh  air  to  the  consumiUive  wliu  may  Ije  confined  to  the  room. 
The  canopy  curtains  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  descend  fi-om  the 
upper  portion  of  the  window  and  encircle  the  exposed  slides  of  the  bed. 
At  best»  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  aerarium,  window-tent,  or  other 
device  for  putting  the  patient  at  an  open  window  can  l>e  productive  of 
the  very  best  results.  While  such  ingenious  arrangements  are  assuredly 
better  than  nothing,  their  disadvantages  consist  of  the  limited  amount 
of  fresh  air  capable  of  attainment,  the  obstacles  in  the  w^ay  of  spet-ial 
c*are  and  nursing  on  account  of  the  hood  arrangement,  and  the  psychic 
influence,  which  hardly  can  be  regarded  as  encouraging  or  inspiring. 

Arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  shelter  of  patients  privileged  to 
enjoy  an  outdoor  existence  are  scarcely  less  important  than  the  inhala- 
tion of  pure  fiesh  air.  An  essential  feature  in  the  acquirement  of  physi- 
cal comfort  for  the  outdoor  consumpti\^e  relates  to  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  body  despite  low  degrees  of  temperature.  Coolness  of  air 
presents,  as  a  general  rule,  no  insuperable  objection  to  the  policy  of  stay- 
ing out-of-doors  at  all  hours-  In  fact,  it  has  been  my  oliservation  that 
more  satisfactory  results  are  often  oliiained  during  cold  weather  than 
during  the  summer  months,  unless  patients  are  permitted  to  inspire  the 
bracing  air  of  the  mountains  at  this  time  and  experience  the  exhilarating 
ejects  of  a  new  environment.  Even  when  exposed  to  extremely  low 
temperature,  provided  proper  attention  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of 
br>dy  heat,  patients  are  found  to  tlo  extremely  well  in  the  open  air,  on 
account  of  the  stimulation  of  the  normal  functions  by  the  cold.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  to  avoid  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  this 
may  be  prevented  through  the  use  of  suitable  clothing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, by  the  application  of  hot*water  bottles  to  the  feet  ur  about  the  lx»dy. 
It  is  desirable  during  the  \^'inter  months  that  the  patient  should  be  kept 
moderately  warm  under  all  circumstauf^es,  but  this  does  not  imply  the 
Heces^sity  of  bundling  up  in  hea\'y  wraps,  chamois-skin  undergarments, 
^uid  chest  protectors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
function  of  the  skin.  The  important  desideratum  is  that  the  invalid  be 
made  comfortable  through  the  use  of  proper  apparel.  Much  harm  may 
result  from  the  wearing  of  clothing  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
frequent  coldB  and  physical  debility  ensuing  from  the  burden,  perspira- 
tion, and  subsequent  chilling  occiusioned  by  too  heavy  apparel.  Patients 
t^houkl  be  taught  that  the  actual  utility  of  their  undergarments  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  fabric  and  constniction  than  upon  the  weight. 

In  extremely  cold  weather  moderately  heavy  woolen  underclothing  is 
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almost  indispensable.  In  rigorous  climates  a  double  suit  or  a  woolen 
chest  protector,  with  an  extra  pair  of  socks,  is  sometimes  necessar}'. 
The  wearing  of  chamois-skin  garments  or  of  newspapers  attached  to  the 
underclothing  should  be  interdicted,  on  account  of  their  imperviousness 
to  air  and  the  tendency  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  skin.  Cotton  gar- 
ments or  those  made  of  outing  flannel  should  not  be  worn  next  the  skin 
in  any  season  or  in  any  locality.  The  cotton  being  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  serves  to  promote  radiation  of  animal  heat -from  the  body  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  convey  the  overheated  air  directly  to  the  body  in  sum- 
mer. Its  activity  as  a  heat  conductor  is  intensified  by  the  retained 
moisture  resulting  from  perspiration.  In  the  milder  climates  and  during 
less  severe  weather  in  cold  regions,  a  light,  loosely  fitting  woolen  garment 
is  preferable  to  the  heavy  skin-tight  flannels  so  frequently  worn.  In  very 
many  instances  the  maximum  of  comfort  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
linen-mesh  garments,  which  are  light  in  weight,  non-irritating,  non- 
shrinking,  and  productive  of  no  interference  with  the  proper  function 
of  the  skin. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  for  the  feet  an  important  consideration  relates 
to  the  avoidance  of  sweating.  Socks  should  be  of  wool,  but  not  too 
heavy,  as  perspiration  is  induced,  especially  by  the  use  of  old-fashioned 
knit  stockings.  When  this  takes  place,  an  immediate  change  of  socks, 
with  vigorous  rubbing  of  the  feet,  is  desirable.  The  practice  of  inclosing 
the  feet  and  ankles  in  heavy  overshoes  is  less  commendable  than  the 
use  of  stout,  thick-soled  shoes  or  felt  boots.  In  extreme  weather  the 
feet  may  be  kept  warm  by  the  use  of  a  hot-water  bottle  and  blanket. 

The  wearing  of  sweaters  with  a  heavy  roll  tightly  incircling  the  neck 
is  more  or  less  objectionable,  as  local  perspiration  is  induced  and  the 
susceptibility  to  colds  and  sore  throats  increased.  The  same  disad- 
vantage obtains  from  inclosing  the  neck  by  a  fur  collar,  save  in  the  coldest 
weather.  For  the  warmth  of  the  ears  it  is  much  better  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  time-honored  ear-muffs  than  to  employ  scarfs  or  fur  collars, 
unless  demanded  for  the  protection  of  the  face. 

At  night,  during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  patient  should  sleep 
upon  a  double  mattress,  or  a  pair  of  woolen  blankets  should  be  placed 
next  the  spring,  with  another  pair  of  blankets  resting  upon  the  mattress, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  cold  air  from  below  the  bed.  In 
many  instances  a  light  woolen  robe  may  be  placed  between  the  sheets, 
which  the  invalid,  if  desired,  may  wrap  around  the  body.  Consumptives 
often  prefer  to  sleep  in  blankets  with  the  body  inclosed  in  woolen  pajamas. 
In  extreme  weather  sleeping-bags  may  be  utilized,  consisting  of  heavy 
woolen  material,  sometimes  lined  with  fur  or  feathers,  and  buttoning 
closely  around  the  neck  and  shoulders.  It  is  important  that  the  outer 
bed-clothing  should  not  be  too  heavy,  lest  sleep  may  be  disturbed  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Warmth  is  attained  far  more  from  the  quality  of 
the  material  used  for  bed-covering  than  from  the  weight.  Old-fashioned 
quilts  and  comforters  should  be  dispensed  with  whenever  possible,  and 
woolen  blankets  substituted  in  their  place,  while  for  the  well-to-do 
eiderdown  quilts  are  advantageous  on  account  of  their  lightness.  It  is 
often  desirable  to  protect  the  head  with  a  light  woolen  night-cap.  which 
may  be  drawn  over  the  ears,  leaving  the  face  exposed.  Protection  is 
thus  afforded  to  all  portions  of  the  body  likely  to  suffer  from  exposure 
except  the  nose.  Occasionally  patients  complain  bitterly  of  the  sen- 
sation of  cold  experienced  at  night  at  the  very  end  of  the  nose.    To 
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obviate  this  difficulty  I  have  sometimes  made  use  of  a  device  suggested 
b}'  Dr.  James  A,  Hart,  formerly  of  CJolorado  Springs,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  thick  flannel  or  felt  which  is  placed  upon  the  nose  and  securely 
fastened  by  strips  of  rubber  adhesive  plaster  extending  horizontally 
upon  the  cheeks. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of  the  body  by  means  of  proper  cloth- 
ing, it  is  important  that  various  means  of  outside  shelter  be  devised. 
During  the  summer  provision  should  be  made  in  all  cases  for  protection 
from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  sudden  showers,  and  also  means 
afforded  for  the  avoidance  of  nervous  irritation  and  loss  of  sleep  pro- 
duced by  the  ubiquitous  fly  or  mosquito.  In  winter  adequate  shelter 
must  be  provided  from  the  chilling  blasts  and  protracted  storm,  indicat- 
ing in  no  uncertain  manner  the  violence  of  the  elements  at  this  time  of 
year. 

A  superimposed  roof  of  some  kind  is  the  first  essential  in  the  way  of 
shelter  for  the  tuberculous  invalid  in  the  open  air.  It  is  true  that  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other  comparatively  arid  regions 
the  consumptive  is  often  permitted  to  sleep  in  perfect  safety  under  no 
other  canopy  than  the  starry  skies,  but  a  similar  attempt  in  less  favored 
regions,  even  in  pleasant  weather,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  con- 
servative practice. 

Next  to  the  roof,  the  most  desirable  feature  of  an  outdoor  abode 
for  the  invalid  is  the  presence  of  at  least  two  protecting  contiguous 
walls.  These  are  required  to  give  proper  shelter  in  the  event  of  storm 
or  wind,  at  which  times  the  bed  may  be  moved  into  the  sheltered  corner, 
beyond  the  reach  of  snow  and  rain.  A  third  wall  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable, though  sometimes  of  signal  advantage  in  inclement  weather. 
Opportunity  to  inclose  temporarily  the  air-space  upon  the  third  side, 
and  to  remove  subsequently  the  awning  or  screen  at  will  is,  therefore, 
a  feature  of  added  value.  In  order  to  afford  satisfactory  ventilation,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  front  or  remaining  side  be  kept  entirely 
open. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  floor  should  be  of  matched  wood, 
entirely  impervious  to  air,  and  raised  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground.  The  front  exposure  should  be  toward  the  sun  during  a  portion 
of  the  day,  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential  that  it  face  the  south.  Means 
for  ready  conununication  with  a  nurse  or  attendant  in  case  of  need  is  a 
prime  necessity. 

Of  further  advantage  is  proximity  to  a  commodious,  well-heated 
apartment,  into  which  the  bed  may  be  moved  at  any  time.  This 
not  only  permits  the  removal  of  the  patient  into  the  house  during 
unpleasant  weather,  but  also  secures  the  privacy  of  the  sleeping-room 
for  bathing  purposes,  as  well  as  greatly  facilitating  toilet  arrangements. 
Another  advantage  of  no  little  value  consists  of  the  easy  accessibility 
of  the  kitchen,  refrigerator,  and  pantry,  enabling  the  invalid  to  receive 
food  in  appetizing  form.  Lighting  arrangements  are  also  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  an  immediate  contiguity  of  the  dwelling  and  the  easy  extension 
of  electric  wiring.  Freedom  from  intrusion  and  protection  from  the 
stare  of  passers-by  represent  important  desiderata  to  be  secured  by  de- 
tails of  location  and  construction.  Protection  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
by  means  of  easily  adjusted  screens,  and  from  the  annoyance  of  insects 
through  the  generous  use  of  wire  netting,  is  an  added  feature  of  comfort 
and  utility. 
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From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  all 
the  detailed  advantageous  conditions  can  be  supplied  only  by  special 
provision  for  porch  accommodations.  The  second-story  veranda  as 
above  described  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  arrangement  for  an  open-air 
existence  of  the  pulmonary  invalid,  but,  unfortunately,  this  plan  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all  sufferers  from  consumption.  Numerous  methods 
have  been  devised  looking  toward  the  acquirement  of  fresh  air  at  a  modi- 
cum of  expense.  Several  of  these  contrivances  have  been  capable  of 
application  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  have  failed  dismally  at 
other  times.  Some  have  succeeded,  to  be  sure,  in  offering  to  the  con- 
sumptive a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air,  but  at  the  expense  of  a  large 
measure  of  his  physical  comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  At  other  times 
the  invalid,  if  rendered  comparatively  comfortable,  is  necessarily 
deprived,  to  some  extent,  of  the  vety  air  which  is  so  strenuously  sought. 

Tent  life,  ardently  advocated  by  some  observers,  is  open  to  many 
unavoidable  objections.  It  is  manifestly  difficult  or  impossible  by 
the  use  of  tents  to  supply  the  required  conditions  already  described 
as  constituting  an  ideal  arrangement.  The  tent  occupant  is  neces- 
sarily near  the  ground  for  a  prolonged  period,  and  save  in  favorable 
climates,  is  exposed  to  a  considerable  degree  of  dampness,  which  is 
enormously  increased  in  wet  weather.  In  addition  to  the  inevitable 
inconvenience  and  deprivation,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  cooler  weather 
in  securing  physical  comfort  combined  with  proper  ventilation.  No 
matter  how  modern  the  effort  toward  sufficient  ventilation,  tents  are 
usually  cold  in  winter,  if  not  overheated  at  the  expense  of  fresh  air, 
and  often  extremely  oppressive  in  summer  unless  open  to  direct  drafts. 
It  thus  happens  that  recourse  to  tent  life,  without  special  supervision 
as  to  details  of  construction  and  mode  of  habitation,  is  attended  by 
results  woefully  disastrous  to  the  unsuspecting  invalid,  deluded  with 
the  belief  that  "roughing  it"  is  a  panacea  for  tuberculosis.  Rain- 
proof canvas  is,  of  course,  air-proof  as  well,  and  while  of  little  value  in 
excluding  the  cold,  serves  effectually  to  keep  out  fresh  air.  In  cold 
or  boisterous  weather  the  occupant  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  remain 
in  a  small,  improperly  heated,  and  poorly  ventilated  air-space,  harassed 
meanwhile  by  the  continual  flapping  of  the  canvas  and  the  spasmodic 
tugging  of  the  guy  ropes. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  glaring  defects 
common  to  the  ordinary  tent  of  former  years.  Important  improve- 
ments have  been  embodied  in  the  Gardiner,  Tucker,  and  Fisher  tents, 
the  two  former  being  employed  somewhat  extensively.  The  Gardiner 
tent,  devised  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Gardiner,  of  Colorado  Springs,  consists  of  a 
hexagonal  wooden  frame  without  center  pole,  but  with  vertical  sides  and 
conic  top.  The  canvas  is  stretched  over  the  framework  and  fastened 
to  a  raised  board  floor,  thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  stakes  or 
guy  ropes.  Air  is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  bottom  and  around  the  lower 
edges,  exit  being  provided  at  the  conic  top,  through  which  a  stovepipe 
may  emerge  if  desired.  The  sides  may  be  turned  back  or  kept  tightly 
laced,  according  to  weather  conditions.  The  Tucker  and  Fisher  tents 
also  afford  excellent  ventilation  facilities,  but  the  expense  in  each 
instance  is  considerable  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  results  attained  less 
satisfactory  than  can  be  secured  from  the  erection  of  other  varieties  of 
sleeping  structures  at  a  diminished  cost. 

While  it  has  been  my  practice,  as  a  general  rule,  to  oppose  the  occu- 
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ipancy  of  tents  by  my  patients,  fairly  gi^atifying  results  in  recent  sum- 
mers have  attended  the  iLse  of  tents  in  llie  niounlaiiis  by  small  colonies 
of  invalids  in  straightened  circumstanret?.  The  form  of  tent  usually 
employed,  for  which  no  oritJ[inality  i^  tiaimeilt  but  which  subserves!  all 
giactical  purpoa^es  better  than  any  other  model  1  have  observed,  is 
Blown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  132).  The  important 
•features  consist  of  its  comparatively  slight  expense.  it43  large  mm*  the 
'dimensions  being  12  by  14  with  a  height  of  in  feet,  the  tightly  matched 
Wooden  floor  raised  considerably  from  the  i^roimd.  the  vertical  \^'oodea 
aides  to  a  tlistance  of  three  feet,  the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  consisting 
©f  canvas  upon  adjustable  frames,  the  extension  of  the  top  well  Ijeyond 
the  sides  of  the  tent,  thus  effectually  excluding  the  rain  without  the  air, 
;lhe  use  of  the  double  top  or  fly  thus  minimizing  the  heat  to  a  percep- 
'tible  degree,  the  sliding  shade  insuring  privacy  at  night  without  obstruct- 
jing  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  and  finally  the  canopy  of  large  meshed 


C?^^^^ 


ly  netting  over  the  bed*     It  is  easy  to  yndei-stund  that  during  the 

lummer  months  the  erection  of  fifteen  or  twenty  similarly  construeted 

ents  upon  high,  dry  and  sloping  ground  in  close  prnximity  to  an  estab- 

Jshment,  containing  an  excellent  dining-room,  is  of  vast  benefit  to  a 

ph\ss  of  pulmonaiy  invalitls.     Another  form  of  tent  appropriate  for  occu- 

toancy  during  the  %varm  weather  is  shown  in  Fig.  133. 

r     Various  forms  of  wooden  shelters  for  consumptives  have  been 

pesigned  from  time  to  time,  all  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  a 

pomewhat  elevated  porch.     Among  the  desirable  features  emliraced 

^y  these  contrivances  are  cheapness  of  construction,  protection  from 

the  elements  by  an  overhanging  roof  and  an  in  closure  upon  three  sides, 

ibumlance  of  fresh  airj  and  in  some  instances  communication  with  an 

ia(i joining  inside  room  with  heating  and  toilet  facilities.     A  disadvantage 

lof  an  enforced  recourse  to  such  improvised  accommodations  relates 

[to  the  depressing  effect  upon  the  patients  from  the  crudeness  of  con- 
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attendant,  especially  at  night,  and  a  location,  as  a  rulei  too  near  the 
ground,  which  becomes  wet  and  damp  in  unfavorable  weather.  How- 
ever, these  wooden  structures,  notably  Millet's  sleeping  shack  and  King's 


mk'^ 


Fig.  135. — Another  nhack  similar  to  the  preceding. 

lean-to,  are  eminently  useful  devices,  far  superior  to  any  form  of  tent 
in  cold  weather,  and  appropriate  for  a  large  number  of  patients.     The 


Fig.  136. — Shack  appropriate  for  warm  weather. 

sleeping  shack  is,  in  effect,  a  porch  severed  from  all  communication 
with  the  house,  thus  entailing  certain  disadvantages,  as  described. 

It  is  my  custom  to  obviate  these  objections  during  the  summer 
months  by  providing  in  the  mountains,  for  a  class  of  patients,  shacks 
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that  are  suitable  not  only  for  sleeping,  but  for  housekeepifig  pur 
These  am  inexpen^iive.  but  jierfeialv  t-omfortuhle  iind  well  adapted  1 
small  families.  A  view  of  th^m  s^omewhat  pntmtive  but  none  thfle 
invitiiig  abodes  »erure<it  at  a  minimum  of  expeiuse  is  shouTi  m  tl 
art'ompiinying  photographs. 

The  lean-to  arrangement,  as  developed  by  Dr,  Kiiig,  of  L«M)misSaii 
torium,  is  virtually  ii  sleeping  shack  designed  for  the  aecommi"" 
from  eight  to  sixteen  people.  A  wide  shed  ii;  emetetl  with  a  [ 
roof  fvver  an  open  fi'ont .  Tlie  end^  may  Ix^  open  or  closetl,  at*t.<jrdiii^ 
the  reQuirenients  imposed  by  weather  conditions.  The  lieds,  which 
plat-ed  in  a  row  in  the  rear  of  the  iiirloBUret  faring  the  opening  in  frc 
are  as^suretl  of  sufficient  protret-tion  from  beating  niiu  or  ^now.  Sp 
afforded  for  redinini^  chair.?  between  the  foot  of  the  l>eti  and  thel 
of    the    inclosure.     Canvaii    curtains   are   Euapendeti   along   the  , 


Fijc.  V47. — Double  »leepm*i  i^n. ,,  v^  .1  „  *  ai-tem  And  toulliem  escpofuns.    HiU «amtuer| 
h  [itfjvided  wttii  pinehf^aa  upon  all  n^im  !«¥e  tUc  nurtli.  wUieU  Lb  protaeuct  by  lit*  foekjf  ] 

exposure,  which  is  thus  capable  of  beittg  closed  at  certain  time 
most  recent  modification  of  the  original  lean-to  eonsii^tis  of  tt 
St  ruction  of  a  weU -equipped  dressing-,  bath-,  and  toilet-rooiB, 
spacious  sitting-room  connecting  two  separate  apartments  for  ) 
purposes. 

An  Ingenious,  somewhat  expensive,  ami  rather  imprartleable  tin 
is  the  revolving  shelter,  so  con.struci-ed  that  the  support  of  the  buil 
b  borne  by  wheels  which  tra%ei'!^  a  circular  iron  rail  around  the! 
with  a  pivot  at  the  center.  The  only  important  principle  ini*^ 
by  the  Bubstitution  of  the,se  structures  for  the  ordinar>^  sleeping  .^h 
is  the  means  affordefl  for  avoiding  more  completely  the  chill  in  ^j 
of  wind  and  .Htorm,  liS  well  as  for  securing,  if  desired ^  the  gpeatiisii 
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remain  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  Bun  only  d tiring  such  time@  as  acUu 
benefit  is  experienced,  and  to  renio\  e  the  invalid  whene^'er  iLscomfo! 
supervenes.  It  is  not  altogether  the  varying  degreeii  of  heat  from  d 
sun*s  rays  that  produce  beneficial  results.  At  diffei^nt  timers  ihm 
demanded  a  judicious  exposure  to  direct  sunshine  or  protcrtioiifroi 
the  intense  heat  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  comiitiai 
of  weather.  m 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  an  application  of  the  theory  of  out(| 
sleeping  at  night  regardless  of  other  considerations.  This  pmtW 
when   advisetl   with    proper   discrimination,  is   raprible  of   prodiuii 


*-Wi 


Fig.  139,^ — Another  residcoce  wttb  nppunpiuiift  vIctiiMng^  imrdi. 

inestimable  lienefit  in  the  way  of  an  improved  appetite  ami 
with  an  increased  feeling  of  hum  lire,  but  its  routine  adoption  \?^  \ 
in  some  instances  by  harmful  results.  It  must  not  k*  forgntien 
the  patient  at  all  times  must  Ije  kept  perfectly  comfort^vble,  as  htU 
^'<  iMi:  supplied  with  fre-ii  air.  In  extremes  of  weather  comfort  can 
*  '  ircd  only  by  lowering  the  canvas  curtains,  and  ciosing  all  outsi 
apertures  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  proper  ventilation.  Dim 
sovem  cold,  patients  not  only  are  more  comfortable  in  a  l>ed*rooro  wi 
moderate  heating  facibties,  but  at  the  same  time  are  afforded  mu 
iK*tter  ventilation  from  one  or  two  open  winflow%  than  is  po>:sihIe  tip 
an  outside  poreh  with  all  curtains  tightly  closed*   Further,  it  luis  lieen  ^ 


experieiicei  save  during  the  summer,  that  some  patients  do  poorly  when 
sleeping  out-of-doors.  An  explanation  is  found  in  the  varying  decree 
of  bronchial  irritation  coexisting  with  the  tuberculous  infection*  In 
so  far  as  the  bronchial  element  i>redominates.  by  just  so  far  is  the  cough 
made  more  distressing  and  the  general  condition  thereby  less  favorable 
through  exposure  to  the  cold  air  at  night.  During  the  winter  months 
the  therapeutic  indication  for  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  per  se  h  not 
fresh  air,  but  rather  protection  from  drafts  and  exposure*     It  appears 


Fig.   140. — SeeuiII  city  ijottagf^-^  fnr  KJ'ip^  "1  p;itipnt».     The  upper  r^Jeoping  porche^  do 

nppoAr  in  the  picture, 

consistent  and  wise  to  offer  brouchitic  patients  suffering  irom  com- 
plicating tul>erculous  processe^s,  the  same  judicious  consideration- 
^Tiile  in  many  causes  there  is  no  direct  relation  tetween  the  extent  of 
the  tui>erculous  change  and  the  amount  of  bronchial  irritation,  the 
fact  remain>i  that  se%'ere  lironchial  disturbance  reacts  decidedly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  invalid.  This  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
fatigue  in ci dent  to  tlie  rough,  and  in  the  reflex  vomiting  after  the 
Qgestion  of  food,  which  materially  interferes  with  nutrition* 


CHAPTER  XCTII 

REGULATION  OF  DIET 

The  vast  importance  attaching  to  the  diet  of  tubercidous  invalids 
h  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  nutrition  is.  to  a  very  great  extent. 
the  measure  of  nature  s  constructive  efforts  toward  an  arrest  of  the 
diaease.     It  is  true  that  occasionally  individuals  develop  tuberculosis 
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even  when  there  is  little  if  any  loss  of  weight,  and  that  others  eiliih 
inipi'ovement  despite  a  considerubly  j  Dip  aired  nutrition.  For  prarticj 
purposes,  however,  it  may  be  asjsumed  tlut  impi-avement  in  the  genen 
condition  imd  in  the  state  of  the  tuberculous  process  is  fairly  commei 
surate  mth  the  gain  in  nutrition.  Thus  an  ioereased  weight  Tiilhi 
certain  limits  is  to  be  regurded  as  a  safe  criterion  of  the  tendency  < 
the  invalid  toward  i'B£>turation  to  health. 

The  firiit  great  propt>sition,  therefore,  is  to  so  improve  digeetio 
and  assimilation  as  to  permit  a  substantial  increase  of  nutrition,  i^ 
ical  differences  of  opinion  exist,  howe\'er.  among  phthisiothemiJeutiji 
a.s  to  the  degree  to  which  efforts  i>hould  be  made  toward  the  praiuotio 
of  body  weight.  It  is»  of  course^  apparent  that  the  greaie^st  suct-e^m 
result  in  individual  instances  fiom  the  attainment  of  such  a  staadar 
of  nutrition  as  corresponds  most  closely  with  health,  mid  produce 
the  greatest  powers  of  resistance.  It  sometimes  happens  that  tli 
tone  of  the  general  health  is  not  improved  by  excessive  gain  in  weighl 
with  the  attendant  disturbance  of  digestive  capacity  aiid  c^rm 
function.  The  increased  nutrition  may  be  associated  wiili  impainnen 
of  metabolism  and  the  tlevelnpment  of  functional  changes  charaetensU- 
of  pathologic  obesity.  It  is  under  stich  circumstances  that  tui>ercukii 
infection  secures  a  foothold  among  the  very  corpident.  It  \s  iiw 
impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  just  when  a  sufficient  improvement* 
nutrition  has  taken  place,  as  the  progress  of  arrest  may  l>ecome  rpt;atte 
as  u.  result  of  indiscriminate  "stuffing."  While  due  caution  Bhou 
be  exercised  to  avoitl  a  predominating  aim  tfjward  the  accumuh 
of  a  disproportionate  amoiuit  of  fat,  the  comparative  possibiUtid 
producing  such  pathologic  contlition  are  few,  and  the  dangers,  sa^ 
exceptional  instances,  consitlerably  exaggeraleth  Provision,  theri 
for  a  generous  and  sustaining  ctletary  becomes  not  only  sane  and  ratii 
but  indexed  absohitely  essential. 

No  matter  how  rigid  the  regime  in  other  respects,  nor  to  what  dcp 
the  strengtli  of  the  invalid  is  conserved  by  judicious  rest,  nutritioti  mi 
remain  largely  dependent  upon  the  ingestion  of  food  sufficient  tosupf 
the  natural  tiemands,  and  aid  directly  in  the  reparative  pnicess,  Mu 
obscuiity  still  continues  to  inshroud  the  proper  detailetl  application 
important  principles  of  diet  for  the  tuljerculous  invalid-  In  the  mil 
of  the  widely  differing  con<litions  so  frequently  worthy  of  special  ec 
siiterationt  even  in  early  cases,  and  the  ever-vjimng  complic^tioiis  in 
dent  to  advanced  stages,  definite  information  is  often  lacking  with  rvi 
ence  to  the  precise  amount  aiul  character  of  fotMi  Ijest  adapte<l  to  1 
promotitm  of  nutrition.  Many  conflicting  notions  have  long  been  < 
tained  relative  to  tliis  vital  consideration.  It  was  not  many  yean 
that  consumptives  were  advised  to  imbibe  generous,  if  not  inor 
quantities  of  whisky.  The  ingestion  of  an  almost  unlimited  amoi 
of  food  has  been  urged  from  time  t*i  time.  By  some  the  frequi 
line  of  lean  meat  ha;^  been  strongly  recommended  and  by  otb 
enjoined  altogether,  fonnicting  ideas  have  been  entertained  as 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  vegetable  products*  leguminc 
articles  fieing  hekl  in  much  repute  by  same  and  considered  of  slip 
utility,  if  not  objectionable,  by  others.  A  high  estimate  is  plai^  * 
a  great  many  ol>servers  upon  the  value  of  raw  eggs.  milk,  creamy 
beef-juice;  while  nuts,  vegetable  juices,  meat-powders,  extract 
similar  pi*eparations  are  vaunted  by  a  few* 
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Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  emphatic  insistence  was  made 
upon  the  necessity  of  an  elaborate  system  of  superalimentation.  It 
followed  that  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  excessive 
feeding,  the  physician  frequently  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  import- 
ant modifying  conditions  inherent  to  individual  cases.  In  numerous 
instances  a  highly  injudicious  stufling  process  was  inaugurated  by  physi- 
cians endowed  with  more  energy  and  enthusiasm  than  with  scientific 
instincts.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  fever,  digestive  disturb- 
ances, and  repugnance  at  the  thought  of  eating,  instructions  were  issued 
to  pulmonary  invalids  to  partake  daily  of  a  most  extraordinary  quantity 
of  food,  regardless  of  its  capability  as  a  producer  of  heat-units,  or  of  its 
adaptability  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  special  cases.  Too  frequently  the 
quantity  of  the  food,  its  selection  as  regards  the  nutritive  vtdue,  and  its 
appropriateness  in  the  presence  of  functional  disorders  was  left  entirely 
to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  patient. 

As  opposed  to  the  previous  superficial  practice  of  extreme  engorge- 
ment, with  its  distinctly  deleterious  results,  there  is  exhibited  at  pres- 
ent a  tendency  toward  mathematic  precision  in  conformity  with  a  fixed 
standard  of  diet,  representing,  upon  the  whole,  a  somewhat  imprac- 
ticable refinement  of  therapy.  It  is  obvious  that,  through  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food  may  be  so  regulated 
that  general  dietary  principles  may  be  formulated,  which  are  susceptible 
of  modified  individual  application. 

It  is  clear,  from  a  physiologic  point  of  view,  that  the  value  of  any 
general  system  of  feeding  to  be  accepted  as  an  approximate  standard  of 
dietetics  for  pulmonary  invalids  must  be  dependent  upon  the  relative 
caloric  value  of  the  various  food-stuffs  ingested.  While  nutrition  varies 
directly  according  to  the  heat-producing  properties  of  the  assimilated  or 
metabolized  food,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
ingested  fats,  proteids,  and  carbohydrates  per  kilo  of  body  weight  bears 
no  invariable  relation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  individual.  In  other 
words,  the  caloric  value  of  the  food  eaten  by  the  patient  is  not  always 
a  criterion  of  the  caloric  energy  imparted,  through  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  In  view  of  the  numerous  functional  and 
organic  changes  common  to  pulmonary  invalids,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  dietary  consideration  of  vital  importance  is  not  the  definite  quantity 
of  the  food,  nor  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  ingredients, 
but  rather  the  completeness  of  its  subsequent  assimilation,  and  the 
reduction  of  physiologic  strain.  Owing  to  the  considerable  variation 
of  individual  metabolism  among  consumptives  and  the  degree  of 
taxation  imposed  upon  the  powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  the 
impracticability  of  an  ideal  standardized  diet  is  appreciated.  A 
definitely  systematized  diet,  although  theoretically  ideal  according  to 
the  principles  of  ph3rsiology,  is  utterly  incapable  of  detailed  practical 
application. 

The  observations  of  Voit,  Chittenden,  Folen,  Atwater,  Goodbody, 
Bardswell,  Chapman,  and  others  have  been  of  decided  interest  and 
value.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Voit  that  from  30  to  35  calories  per  kilo 
of  body  wei^t  are  required  daily  to  maintain  good  health  in  a  normal 
adult  while  at  rest,  and  about  40  calories  if  more  or  less  active,  repre- 
senting in  general  120  grams  albumin,  50  grams  of  fat,  and  500  grams 
of  carbohydrates.  These  fip:ures  are  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the 
statement  of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  to  the  effect  that  the  proportions 
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of  food-stuffs  consumed  by  healthy  man  were  as  follows:  100  to  130 
grams  albumin,  40  to  80  grams  of  fats,  and  450  to  550  grams  carbo- 
hydrates. Chittenden,  however,  has  taken  issue  with  these  figures, 
maintaining  that  the  amount  of  food  ordinarily  taken  by  a  grown  man 
in  good  health  is  materially  less.  The  conclusions  of  Goodbody, 
Bardswell,  and  Chapman  are  to  the  effect  that  a  diet  properly  adapted 
to  a  pulmonary  invalid  should  contain  120  grams  of  albumin,  140  grams 
of  fat,  and  300  grams  of  carbohydrates.  Burton  Fanning  has  placed 
himself  in  accord  with  the  above  conclusions  in  indorsing  the  expediency 
of  a  substantial  increase  of  fats  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
carbohydrates  for  phthisical  patients.  In  this  country  a  number  of 
observers  have  insisted  upon  a  slight  increase  of  the  albumin,  with  a 
great  addition  to  the  fats  and  a  diminution  of  one-half  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. It  is  generally  believed  that  the  equivalent  of  about  2200  or 
2300  calories  for  a  healthy  man  at  rest,  or  of  about  2700  or  2800  calories 
when  at  work,  should  be  increased  approximately  to  3500  or  5000 
calories  for  the  pulmonary  invalid,  according  to  the  state  of  digestion 
and  the  demonstrable  effect  of  the  diet  upon  body  weight.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  satisfactory  results  are  sometimes  attained  among 
consumptives  upon  the  daUy  ingestion  of  not  over  25  calories  per  kilo 
of  body  weight,  while  failure  to  increase  nutrition  may  result  from  the 
consumption  of  double  this  amount.  Remarkable  gains  in  weight  may 
occasionally  follow  the  ingestion  of  a  phenomenal  number  of  calories 
daily,  sometimes  approaching  even  100  per  kilo,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Goodbody,  Bardswell,  and  Chapman  that  such  overfeeding,  rather 
than  increasing  the  powers  of  resistance,  exerts  a  highly  deleterious 
effect. 

The  conclusions  of  Chittenden  as  to  the  evil  consequences  result- 
ing from  an  excessive  consumption  of  albumin  have  been  ascriljed 
by  Fisher  to  obtain  similarly  among  pulmonary  invalids.  The  latter 
observer  assumes,  on  the  basis  of  *' physiologic  economy,"  that  w^ith 
proper  selection  of  food,  embodying  a  certain  proportion  of  fat  elements, 
3000  calories  a  day  is  ample  for  the  nourishment  of  the  average 
consumptive,  although  this  is  admitted  to  be  no  more  than  the  amount 
consumed  by  a  healthy  person. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  although  the  principle  of  physiologic 
economy  is  sound  for  normal  individuals,  it  does  not  follow,  by  any  means, 
that  the  essential  consideration  among  pulmonary  invalids  consists  of 
making  the  slightest  possible  demands  upon  the  digestive  and  eliminative 
apparirtus,  nor  of  giving  the  least  amount  of  food  necessary  to  maintain  body 
weight.  Under  such  circumstances  the  question  properly  resolves  itself 
into  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The  decision  must  Ire  made 
between  a  gratifying  increase  of  nviritvonj  with  corresponding  enhancement 
of  resisting  power,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  temporary  tax  upon  physio- 
logic functions,  or  an  economy  of  functional  demands,  with  the  unfiec^ 
essary  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  means  of  defense  against  an  insidi- 
ous and  relentless  disease.  In  the  presence  of  a  wasting  affection,  the 
obligation  is  assuredly  imperative  to  promote  the  powers  of  resistance 
through  prompt  recourse  to  vigorous,  though  rational,  superalimentation. 
In  general  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  should  take  daily  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  administer  within  the  limits  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
The  word  "administer"  is  used  advisedly.  It  is  not  what  the  patient 
desires  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  it  is  not  what  he  is  willing  to 
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take  or  even  what  he  feels  personally  he  is  able  to  eat,  but,  after  carejuL 
inquiry  as  to  the  digestive  capacity,  it  is  all  that  the  physician  and  nurse 
are  able  to  persuade  him  to  ingest  through  their  personal  influence  and 
direction. 

The  system  of  superalimentation  is  subject  to  great  variation,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual,  principles  appropriate  for  one  class  being  entirely 
inapplicable  to  another.  The  very  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  appetite  and  digestion.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  practical  purposes,  to  institute  any  elaborate 
system  pertaining  to  the  adjustment  of  the  dietary.  A  generous  mixed 
diet  in  such  cases,  without  special  reference  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  is  usually  all  sufficient.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  normal  appetite  and 
an  unimpaired  digestive  capacity,  the  amount  of  food  should  be  regulated 
entirely  by  the  inclinations  of  the  patient.  The  powers  of  digestion  are 
often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  indications  afforded  by  the  appetite. 
Therefore,  under  a  properly  directed  system  of  superalimentation  much 
larger  quantities  of  food  may  be  consumed  than  suggested  by  the  natural 
desires  of  the  patient.  The  processes  of  absorption  and  assimilation 
are  often  promoted  upon  moderate  forced  feeding,  with  resulting  gain  of 
appetite  and  weight.  The  stomach  is  found  to  respond  astonishingly 
to  the  increased  demands,  and  it  would  appear  that,  with  the  assumption 
of  greater  functional  responsibilities,  the  powers  of  digestion  may  be 
reinforced  to  a  great  extent.  Clinical  observation,  at  least,  confirms  the 
statement  that,  in  many  cases,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  notably 
improved  upon  the  adoption  of  an  intelligent  effort  toward  superalimen- 
tation. This  is  particularly  true  among  invalids  with  a  pronounced 
diminution  of  resistance  resulting  from  a  previous  restriction  of  diet. 
It  is  probable  that  the  subsequent  general  improvement  is  contribu- 
tory in  part  to  the  gain  in  the  digestive  function. 

There  should  be  recognized  the  necessity  of  important  modifications 
of  the  principle  of  overfeeding,  even  though  appetite  and  digestion  remain 
apparently  unimpaired.  It  is  manifestly  improper  to  urge  the  inges- 
tion of  an  inordinate  amount  of  food  after  the  loss  of  weight  has  been 
satisfactorily  overcome.  With  increasing  gain  in  nutrition,  particularly 
if  this  is  in  excess  of  the  normal,  greater  caution  must  be  exercised. 
It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  the  invalid  has  sur- 
passed his  previous  maximum  weight,  the  necessity  for  generous  alimen- 
tation has  ceased  to  exist.  The  indications  for  cessation  of  overfeeding 
are  not  dependent  altogether  upon  the  gain  in  body  weight,  but  also 
upon  the  state  of  the  digestion  and  circulation,  and  the  degree  of 
improvement  noted  in  the  pulmonary  condition.  Patients  who  are 
loath  to  engage  in  an  effort  to  improve  nutrition,  should  nevertheless 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  cautiously  with  a  generous  dietary,  particu- 
larly when  the  weight  continues  disproportionately  light  in  comparison 
with  the  height  and  when  at  variance  with  family  characteristics. 

It  is  important  in  all  cases  to  consider  carefully  the  tastes  of  the 
patient,  the  variety  and  character  of  the  food,  the  manner  of  cooking, 
and  the  style  in  which  it  is  served.  Through  the  power  of  suggestion 
by  the  nurse  or  attendant,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  extreme  care  in 
the  preparation  of  the  food,  patients  are  frequently  enabled  to  over- 
come their  natural  repugnance  for  certain  articles. 

In  perfecting  a  system  of  superalimentation,  much  depends  upon 
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the  habits  and  customs  of  the  individual  in  respect  to  the  nature  and 
variety  of  food.  It  is  often  diflScult  to  develop  the  habit  of  partaking 
generously  of  meat  among  those  previously  unaccustomed  to  its  con- 
sumption. In  the  same  way  patients^  as  a  rule,  do  not  incline  favorably 
to  the  ingestion  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  provided  this  has  not  been 
in  accordance  with  former  habits.  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
marked  differences  exist  as  to  the  manner  of  food  preparation.  In 
health  resorts,  patients  from  widely  remote  localities  are  observed  to  be 
exceedingly  susceptible  to  radical  changes  in  food  selection  and  method 
of  cooking.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  ignore 
the  logic  of  previous  habits,  and  resort  to  coercive  measures  in  an  effort 
to  secure  the  ingestion  of  sufficient  food.  Whenever  possible  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  cater  to  the  peculiarly  capricious  appetite  of  the  pul- 
monary invalid,  as  viands  unappetizing  to  some  are  found  savory  and 
delectable  to  others. 

Appetite  and  digestion  are  materially  aided  by  the  attractiveness  of 
the  food  and  the  daintiness  with  which  it  is  served.  Cleanliness  of  dishes 
and  linen,  and  absence  of  food  remnants  are  important  considerations. 
Patients  should  not  be  permitted  to  partake  of  their  meals  when 
exhausted  from  physical  exercise,  or  during  a  state  of  mental  or  ner- 
vous excitement.  At  such  times  rest  before  the  meal  is  imperatively 
indicated.  In  many  instances  patients  do  far  better  if  permitted  to  eat 
by  themselves,  thus  avoiding  the  confusion  and  excitement  incident  to 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  family  or  other  pulmonary  invalids. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  greater  amount  of  food  is  ingested  if  invalids 
are  privileged  to  enjoy  a  pleasant,  non-«xciting  soci^  atmosphere  at 
mealtime. 

Aside  from  these  well-recognized  principles  the  degree  of  success 
attained  in  the  effort  toward  heroic  feeding  depends  largely  upon  the 
personal  influence  of  the  nurse.  The  physician  may  emphasize  ever 
so  clearly  the  necessity  of  overfeeding,  and  invalids,  in  appreciation 
of  this,  may  recognize  full  well  that  a  large  measure  of  the  responsibility 
rests  directly  upon  themselves,  yet  it  may  happen,  from  various  causes, 
that  they  are  unable  to  take  unaided  a  proper  quantity  of  food.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits,  temporary  excitement,  or  fatigue,  with  weakened  will- 
power, may  suffice  to  render  the  meal  a  failure.  It  is  here  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  trained  nurse  is  very  apparent.  Through  the  various 
means  at  her  command,  accofding  to  tactful  judgment  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  she  should  be  able  to  exercise  an  influence  which 
may  often  turn  failure  into  success.  Her  power  may  consist  of  quiet 
persuasion,  exhortation,  or  command,  but  the  result  is  the  same  in  any 
instance.  The  attendant  should  be  taught  to  employ  all  these  mea- 
sures when  necessary,  and  failure  to  enforce  the  ingestion  of  a  satisfac- 
tory meal  should  not  be  overlooked  save  in  the  presence  of  fever,  acute 
digestive  disturbance,  or  other  equally  suflficient  cause. 

A  systematic  endeavor  must  be  made  to  determine  the  limit  of 
tolerance  for  each  individual,  who  should  be  compelled  to  consume  a 
satisfactory  quantity  of  food,  not  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  as 
ascertained  by  judicious  experiment  and  close  clinical  observation.  It 
is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  patients,  who  at  first  protested  their 
utter  inability  to  take  more  than  a  modicum  of  nourishment,  are  finally 
enabled  to  ingest  a  generous  quantity  of  food. 

The  conclusion  is  logical  that  the  obligation  of  the  physician  to  the 
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patient  is  not  met  by  the  formal  perfunctory  statement  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  eat  large  quantities  of  food,  nor,  still  further,  by  specifying  the 
amount  to  be  taken.  His  trust  is  not  discharged  untU  the  patient  is 
placed  in  such  an  environment,  and  surrounded  by  such  influences  as 
will  8ecure  compliance  with  detailed  instructions  regarding  the  food. 
The  attainment  of  successful  results  depends  not  alone  upon  the  advice 
received  by  the  patient,  nor  entirely  upon  his  ready  acquiescence,  but 
rather  upon  the  fortunate  acquirement  of  such  combined  conditions  as 
will  insure  the  acttud  fidfilment  of  dietary  directions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  character  of  the  food, 
which  is  necessarily  subject  to  much  variation  in  individual  cases,  the 
central  thought  being  to  have  the  patient  consume  as  much  as  can  be 
assimilated.  It  is  well,  however,  to  state  briefly  the  considerations 
leading  to  selection  of  diet  in  the  absence  of  acute  conditions  or  digestive 
disturbance. 

The  policy  of  overfeeding  embraces  a  careful  supervision  of  the  food 
eaten  during  the  meal  and  the  nourishment  taken  at  other  times.  The 
fullest  measure  of  success  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  special  effort 
toward  the  selection  of  such  varied  articles,  as  will  appeal  to  the  appetite 
and  cater  to  the  desires  of  patients  who  are  admittedly  whimsical.  In 
the  absence  of  digestive  or  eliminative  conditions  clearly  contraindicative 
of  heroic  feeding,  the  patient  should  be  urged  to  ingest  progressively 
increasing  quantities,  being  subjected  at  all  times,  however,  to  close 
clinical  observation.  Generally  speaking,  pulmonary  invalids  should  be 
encouraged  to  partake  of  a  mixed  and  unlimited  diet,  with  instructions 
to  use  butter  and  cream  freely.  No  attempt  need  be  made  to  restrict 
the  character  or  quantity  of  the  food  unless  in  accordance  with  special 
indications.  It  is  desirable  that  the  invalid  should  consume  lean  and 
fat  meats,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  farinaceous  articles  of  food,  fruits, 
nuts,  and  generous  quantities  of  milk  and  eggs. 

For  breakfast  there  may  be  given  sliped  oranges,  grape-fruit,  cante- 
loupe,  baked  apple  with  cream,  stewed  prunes  with  cream,  and  other 
fruits  in  season;  beef-steak,  chops,  chicken,  soft-boiled  eggs  with  bacon, 
eggs  scrambled,  poached,  or  in  omelet,  choice  ham,  or  occasionally  a 
well-prepared  meat  hash;  buttered  toast,  hot  rolls  or  muffins,  com  or 
wheat  cakes,  and  waffles;  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  and  one  or  two  glasses  of 
milk. 

Dinner  may  consist  of  raw  oysters  or  clams;  a  well-seasoned  soup, 
t.  e,f  vegetable,  turtle,  chicken,  beef,  mutton,  or  fish,  purte,  as  a  rule, 
being  less  desirable  than  consomm^  or  broth.  Fish  of  almost  any  kind, 
with  potato  and  green  peas,  roast-beef,  lamb  or  mutton,  chicken,  turkey, 
duck,  or  other  varieties  of  game  or  birds,  potato,  baked,  boiled,  mashed, 
French  fried,  lyonnaise,  or  served  in  cream;  spinach,  string-beans,  sweet 
com,  asparagus,  squash,  or  other  vegetables,  in  addition  to  macaroni 
prepared  in  various  ways;  lettuce,  tomato,  asparagus,  or  fruit  salad 
prepared  with  a  generous  quantity  of  oil;  crackers  and  cheese;  rice  cus- 
tard or  pudding,  ice-cream,  blanc-mange,  or  other  light  dessert;  two 
glasses  of  milk. 

Food  partaken  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  should  be  somewhat 
lighter  in  character  and  less  in  quantity  than  that  constituting  the 
midday  meal.  There  may  be  served  a  steak  or  chop,  cold  roast-beef, 
lamb,  tongue,  boiled  ham,  chicken  or  turkey,  fish  and  oysters  prepared 
in  various  styles,  potatoes,  hashed  brown,  baked,  or  mashed;  eggs  in 
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any  form;  buttered  toast,  hot  rolls,  or  muffins;  fruit  or  berries  with 
cream;  tea  and  two  glasses  of  milk. 

As  far  as  extra  nourishment  is  concerned,  it  is  desirable  to  introduce 
as  much  concentrated  food  as  is  practicable,  with  the  least  resulting 
impairment  of  appetite  and  disturbance  of  digestion.  My  practice 
is  to  administer  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  beef-juice  immediately  upon 
awakening  in  the  morning.  This  better  enables  the  patient  to  undergo 
the  bath,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  appetite  for  breakfast,  which 
is  served  one  hour  later.  The  beef-juice  is  repeated  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  afternoon,  and  evenii^g,  and  constitutes  the  only  nourishment 
permitted  between  meals.  Bemg  of  small  bulk,  it  has  not  l^een  found 
to  impair  the  appetite  for  the  ensuing  luncheon  or  dinner.  It  has  been 
my  almost  invariable  experience  that  if  considerable  quantities  of  food 
in  the  shape  of  raw  eggs  and  cream  are  taken  between  meals,  the  sub- 
sequent appetite  is  destroyed  to  a  great  extent.  Thus  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  take  in  the  twenty-four  hours  actually  less  food  than 
if  there  had  been  no  attempt  in  the  way  of  extra  nourishment.  This 
unfortunate  result  rarely  occurs  if  the  eggs  and  creant  are  taken  imme- 
diately follovring  the  meal.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  extra  nourish- 
ment should  not  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  even  a  portion  of  the  regular 
food,  but  should  be  entirely  supplementary  to  it. 

After  the  invalid  has  eaten  all  that  can  be  comfortably  consumed, 
it  is  surprising  how  simple  is  the  ingestion  of  raw  eggs  and  cream,  and 
with  what  beneficent  results,  provided  they  are  taken  in  the  proper 
manner.  The  eggs  should  be  swallowed  whole  with  a  little  sherry, 
lemon-juice,  or  ice- water.  In  this  manner  they  are  introduced  into 
the  stomach  without  any  special  taste,  and  do  not  l)ecome  repugnant 
to  the  patient  already  satiated  by  a  generous  meal.  Difficult  as  the 
feat  of  taking  raw  eggs  may  at  first  be  considered  by  the  invalid, 
it  speedily  becomes  an  unobjectionable  routine  procedure.  Under  no 
circumstances  are  the  eggs  to  be  beaten  or  mixed  with  cream  or  milk. 
If  incorporated  into  a  palatable  beverage,  they  eventually  l)ecome  dis- 
tasteful and  nauseating,  while  if  without  special  flavor  and  swallowed 
quickly,  they  may  be  continued  almost  indefinitely.  The  average 
number  of  raw  eggs  at  present  consumed  by  my  patients  daily  is  from 
six  to  eight,  but  the  necessity  for  careful  individualization  is  very 
apparent.  Immediately  following  the  eggs,  half  a  glass  of  cream  is 
ingested.  To  some  patients  somatose  in  teaspoonful  doses  is  given 
three  times  a  day,  either  in  soup  or  in  the  l)eef-juice.  Often  emulsions 
of  easily  digested  fats  are  taken  one-half  hour  after  each  meal.  In 
very  desperate  ca.ses  it  is  my  practice  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  the  administration  of  nutritive  enemata,  consisting  of 
beef-juice,  a  beaten  egg,  and  peptonized  milk. 

Alcohol,  although  admittedly  a  food,  is  permitted  but  sparingly, 
and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  clear  therapeutic  indications.  It  rarely 
is  given  as  a  cardiac  or  general  stimulant,  save  to  people  of  advanced 
age.  Used  indiscriminately,  it  adds  to  arterial  excitement,  increases 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  impairs  appetite,  and  promotes  restlessness 
and  insomnia.  The  detection  of  its  odor  upon  the  breath  or  the  flushing 
of  the  face  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct  indication  of  its  harmful  effect. 
When  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  the  appetite  and  retard 
digestion,  the  amount  of  food  supplied  by  the  alcohol  is  far  less  tlian 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  ordinarily  taken.     To  the  diminished 
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food-supply  occasioned  by  the  alcohol  in  inordinate  amounts  is  added 
the  distinctly  injurious  effect  of  overstimulation.  Its  intelligent  admin- 
Lstration,  however,  in  small  doses,  and  to  carefully  selected  cases,  may 
be  attended  by  considerable  benefit.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  permit 
those  with  fickle  appetite  to  take  a  mild  dry  cocktail  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  the  midday  or  evening  meal,  but  this  should  not  be  continued 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  If  taken  cold,  only  for  such  periods  as 
advised  by  the  physician,  it  may  add  to  the  consumption  of  food.  A 
light  ale,  stout,  or  "half-and-half"  consumed  with  the  meals  is  of  some 
value  as  an  appetizer  and  an  aid  to  nutrition.  Taken  during  the 
evening,  it  is  frequently  found  to  promote  sleep.  Occasionally  a  sherry, 
Rhine  wine,  or  Moselle  may  be  served  with  the  dinner.  This  consti- 
tutes the  only  manner  of  administration  of  alcohol  which  should  be 
permitted,  save  in  the  presence  of  acute  conditions  demanding  active 
stimulation. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS  FOR  EXCESSIVE  FEEDING 

Important  modifications  of  diet  are  demanded  by  the  existence 
of  marked  temperature  elevation  and  by  the  development  of  digestive 
or  kidney  disturbance. 

Fever  from  any  cause  should  constitute  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  general  practice  of  superalimentation.  The  degree  of  restriction, 
however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  height  and  persistence  of  the 
fever,  its  immediate  cause,  and  the  varying  associated  conditions.  A 
temperature  elevation  of  101°  F.  or  more,  irrespective  of  its  source,  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  perceptible  diminution  of  appetite  and 
impairment  of  digestive  powder.  At  such  a  time  solid  food  administered 
in  excess  of  the  capacity  for  assimilation  is  worse  than  useless,  often 
being  productive  of  anorexia,  pain,  vomiting,  intestinal  flatulence,  and 
diarrhea.  In  addition  to  such  disturbances  engendered  by  an  injudi- 
cious diet  in  the  presence  of  fever,  an  unnecessary  burden  is  placed  upon 
the  entire  digestive  organism,  resulting  in  occasional  strain  upon  the 
heart,  with  acceleration  of  pulse. 

It  is  believed  by  some  clinicians  that  moderate  fever  in  the 
neighborhood  of  102°  F.  affords  no  especial  contraindication  for  forced 
feeding.  The  contention  is  even  made  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  amount  of  solid  food  should  at  once  be  reinforced,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  the  general  condition  through  increased  nutrition.  Such 
practice  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  gain  in  weight  constitutes 
an  important  factor  in  the  control  of  an  obstinate  pyrexia  by  virtue 
of  the  added  resistance  to  toxins,  which  is  supposed  to  accrue  from 
improved  nutrition.  Apparently  the  advocates  of  a  full  dietary  for 
fever  patients,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  overcor  ling  excessive  temperature 
elevation,  do  not  take  suflicient  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  digestive 
functions  are  greatly  impaired  by  the  very  toxin  responsible  for  the 
fever.  Thus,  upon  the  merits  of  the  defective  assimilation,  the  logical 
demand  is  for  less  rather  than  for  more  food.  The  food  require- 
ments of  such  patients  are  better  satisfied  by  the  ingestion  of  only 
such  quantities  and  varieties  as  are  capable  of  complete  metabolism. 
Further,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  preeminent  desideratum  under 
such  conditions  is  not  the  immediate  improvement  of  nutrition,  but  the 
primary  reduction  of  fever.     For  the  latter  purpose  other  agencies  are 
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available  of  far  greater  value  than  even  a  successful  effort  to  increase 
weight. 

The  influence  of  rest,  fresh  air,  and  specific  medication  in  the  abate* 
ment  of  fever  are  elsewhere  described.  In  this  connection  the  relation 
of  food  and  fever  is  to  be  considered  not  upon  the  basis  of  a  theoretic 
assumption  concerning  the  possible  reduction  of  temperature  through  a 
large  dietary,  but  rather  is  to  be  reviewed  from  a  practical  regard  for  the 
known  inhibitory  action  of  fever  upon  digestion  and  assimilation.  In 
other  words,  experience  has  taught  a  more  wholesome  respect  for  the  un- 
favorable influence  of  fever  upon  food  metabolism  than  for  the  beneficial 
effect  of  superalimentation  upon  an  elevated  temperature.  Prolonged 
recourse  to  an  excessive  dietary  in  the  presence  of  continued  fever  is 
less  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  successful  issue  than  is  a  discriminating 
effort  toward  a  proper  minimizing  of  food-consumption.  Among  patients 
of  this  class  the  ultimate  gain  of  body  weight,  if  secured,  is  determined 
not  so  much  by  a  persistence  of  the  heroic  feeding,  as  by  subsidence  of 
ihe  fever.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  this  symptom  represents 
the  single  decisive  feature  of  the  entire  struggle  against  the  disease. 
With  the  disappearance  of  fever,  nutrition  may  rapidly  improve,  even 
despite  the  ingestion  of  a  diminished  quantity  of  food,  although,  as  a 
rule,  appetite  and  digestion  are  enhanced  so  materially  that  but  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  administering  a  generous  allowance. 

While  clinical  observations  point  to  the  inadvisability  and  futility  of 
ruthlessly  engorging  the  consumptive  during  the  existence  of  high  fever, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  larger  quantities  of  food  should  be  given  the 
pulmonary  invalid  than  to  sufferers  from  other  diseases  exhibiting  the 
same  degree  of  temperature  elevation.  Obviously,  the  administration 
of  solid  food  in  generous  amount  would  be  imperatively  contraindicated 
in  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia  attended  by  a  temperature  of  102®  F., 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nourishment  of  the  consumptive  should 
be  similarly  restricted. at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Save  in  the  presence 
of  acute  tuberculosis  or  inflammatory  processes,  the  malady  is  essen- 
tially chronic  and  wasting  in  character,  as  opposed  to  diseases  of  self- 
limited  duration.  Moreover,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  rarely 
continuous  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  the  morning  remissions 
in  the  majority  of  non-acute  cases  permitting  the  ingestion  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  solid  food  once  or  twice  daily. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  no  heavy  meal  be  eaten  at  a  time  of  tem- 
perature elevation,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  administer  a  hearty 
breakfast  and  a  modejrately  generous  midday  meal  to  patients  exhibit- 
ing an  afternoon  fever  of  101**  to  103°  F.  The  character  of  the  food 
given  at  such  times  need  not  differ  materially  from  that  already 
described  for  pulmonary  invalids  in  general,  the  essential  consideration 
being  the  selection  of  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  articles, 
prepared  in  most  appetizing  form.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
after  the  rise  of  temperature,  the  food  should  consist  principally  of 
liquids,  milk  being  freely  supplied,  together  with  raw  eggs,  beef-juice, 
broths  or  soups,  and  specially  prepared  foods,  as  somatose  or  tropon. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give  the  food  in 
small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  but  with  the  utmost  punctuality. 
This  method  of  procedure  may  be  continued  until  the  patient  falls 
asleep  for  the  night.  Upon  awakening  at  subsequent  intervals  it  is 
desirable  to  utilize  the  opportunity  afforded  for  reinforcing  the  nourish- 
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ment,  by  giving  once  or  twice  during  the  night  a  glass  of  milk,  a  raw 
egg)  or  a  portion  of  beef-juice. 

In  acute  cases  with  rapidly  extending  infection,  accompanied  by  con- 
stant high  fever  and  other  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  the  indica- 
tions point  conclusively  to  the  expediency  of  a  simple  diet  consisting  of 
milk  or  other  liquids.  The  administration  of  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk 
daily  with  six  to  ten  ounces  of  beef-juice  and  three  drams  of  somatose 
represent,  if  properly  digested  and  assimilated,  sufficient  caloric  energy 
to  retard  tissue  waste  for  a  temporary  period,  with  a  minimum  burden 
to  the  digestive  organism. 

Independent  of  fever,  disorders  of  digestion,  with  or  without  asso- 
ciated kidney  disturbance,  may  assume  such  proportions  as  to  demand 
important  modifications  of  diet.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  functional 
power  of  the  organs  concerned  in  digestion,  assimilation,  and  elimination 
should  show  clinical  evidence  of  impairment,  in  view  of  the  toxemia, 
the  malnutrition,  the  general  exhaustion,  the  lack  of  exercise,  the  non- 
adaptability  of  the  food,  and  the  development  of  psychoneuroses.  The 
various  symptoms  of  digestive  derangement  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
entire  absence  of  pathologic  lesions  of  the  stomach  or  intestine,  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  definite  structural  change.  It  is  also  quite  remarkable 
that  severe  dyspeptic  disturbance  may  take  place  in  the  midst  of 
normal  gastric  secretions,  as  shown  by  repeated  analyses. 

The  organic  changes  responsible  for  the  development  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  digestive  apparatus  may  consist  of  acute  or  chronic 
catarrhal  conditions,  dilatation  or  prolapse  of  stomach,  passive  conges- 
tion, and  finally  of  actual  tubercle  deposit.  In  addition  to  a  diminished 
motor  power  of  the  stomach  the  disturbance  of  function,  as  determined 
by  gastric  analysis,  may  partake  either  of  a  hypochlorhydria  or  hyper- 
chlorhydria.  As  a  general  rule,  incipient  cases  present  but  slight  devia- 
tion from  average  individuals  as  regards  the  character  and  sufficiency  of 
stomach  secretions.  In  advanced  cases,  while  hydrochloric  acid  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  excess  of  the  normal,  the  reverse  is  far  more  frequently 
true.  Dyspeptic  cases  exhibiting  symptoms  of  profound  functional  im- 
pairment, without  demonstrable  abnormality  of  stomach  secretions,  are 
usually  victims  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  general  nervous  disturbance. 
Among  patients  who  are  anemic,  ill  nourished,  and  psychoneurotic,  it  is 
inevitable  that  digestive  complaints  must  take  their  place  in  the  train  of 
nervous  disorders. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  digestive  derangements  observed 
among  consumptives  without  fever  or  obvious  structural  change  in 
the  abdominal  viscera  are  of  undoubted  nervous  origin.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  complaints  made  by  tuberculous  sufferers  from  indigestion 
bear  no  relation  to  the  extent  or  character  of  the  pulmonary  involve- 
ment, which  in  many  instances  is  comparatively  insignificant.  The 
consideration  of  prime  importance,  therefore,  in  such  cases  is  the  per- 
severing effort  toward  an  amelioration  of  the  functional  disturbance. 

Among  the  symptoms  more  frequently  presented  are  obstinate 
loss  of  appetite,  occasional  p3rrosis,  distress  in  stomach  or  bowels 
shortly  after  eating,  and  constipation.  The  impairment  of  appetite 
suggests  a  definite  repugnance  for  food  of  any  description.  The  anor- 
exia is  often  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  protests  of  patients  as  to 
their  inability  to  swallow  food,  but  also  by  the  prompt  occurrence  of 
nausea  and  vomiting.    This  is  not  infrequently  of  sudden  onset,  taking 
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place  in  the  very  midst  of  a  forced  meal.  It  Is  not  uncomn 
afebrile  pulniouary  invalids  in  advanced  stages  to  eat  a  portion  of 
food  without  discomfort,  and  often  with  apparent  relish,  only  t^jsu! 
a  distressing  interruption  by  the  onset  of  vomiting  uiianiiooiicfd 
nausea.  This  sudden  and  untimely  manifestation,  UQpreciMiecl 
precautionary  warning j  is  of  unquestionable  reflex  origin ^  l^eing  iiitlu 
in  many  cases  by  cough,  and  in  others  by  eructations  of  gas  from 
stomach.  In  either  event  reflex  irritability  is  a  factor  of  proimuu 
import.  The  sensation  of  nausea,  if  recognized  during  the  takini^ 
foodt  demands,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  an  immediate  suspetii-joi 
nourif^shment.  After  resting  quietly  in  the  recumljeni  position  for 
or  fifteen  minutes,  the  invalid  is  often  enabled  to  resume  the  nieaL 
persist  to  u  successful  conclusion  without  recurrence  of  nausea.    I 

Many  patients  complain  of  a  tlisagreeable  feeling  of  abdomiruil  mi 
tion  after  eating*  without  actual  nausea.  This  may  occasionally  i^tm 
to  a  definite  sensation  of  pain,  usualh'  appreciated  in  the  lower  part  of 
abdomen.  Complaint  may  t>e  made  of  either  cori^^iipation  or  diiirrli 
frequent  headaches,  general  lassitude,  disturlied  sleep,  and  bad  U 
in  the  mouth,  the  tongue  often  lieing  furred  ami  the  breath  offenii 
Under  circumstances  such  as  these  niodificationB  of  diet  for  pulmoii 
invalids  become  an  imperative  necessity. 

In  \iew  of  the  nervous  element,  which  so  frequently  predonuna 
it  should  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  regulation  of  food  for  such  p;itw 
constitutes  but  a  part  of  the  ^ceneral  scheme  of  ratirjnal  therapei 
Recourse  should  he  taken  to  the  power  of  suggesiioru  rest  srrictly 
joined,  and  special  attention  devoted  to  the  details  of  en\^ironment- 
the  general  tone  of  the  system  is  promoted  through  the  inHuenc 
physical,  nervous,  and  mental  repose,  a  proportionale  improvemei 
appetite  and  digestion  will  take  place.  The  efficacy  of  these  facto 
equal,  if  iif>t  superior,  to  the  benefits  derived  from  restriction  of  diet. 
is  incumbent,  however,  upon  the  physician  to  so  adjust  the  nourii^i 
as  to  enhance  the  appetite,  if  possible,  and  conciliate  the  digei^tioni 
out  too  great  sacrifice  of  weight  and  strength.  To  this  end  digest iv< 
turbances  should  l^e  treated  not  so  much  by  diminishing  greatly  the 
quantity  of  food,  but  rather  by  its  judicious  selection  aiid  time  of  ad 
istration.  M 

An  exclusive  liquid  diet  is  often  advantageous  during  the  fis 
days,  but  should  Ije  reinforced  by  easily  digestible  solid  footl  aB  scm 
practicable.  Milk  constitutes  an  important  article  of  diet  for  pulmc 
invalids,  and  is  borne  exceedingly  well  by  the  majority  of  patienui.  \ 
admittedly  productive  of  digestive  derangements  in  a  few  exregl 
cases,  the  vast  majority  of  patients  evincing  a  iJisiiiclLnation  tM 
are  enabled,  by  means  of  firm  but  gentle  persuasion,  to  overcorn^ 
natural  repugnance.  In  intractable  cases  it  may  be  peptonic 
diluted  with  seltzer  or  other  sparkling  \\ater-  Prolonge<l  adheren 
the  so-called  ''milk  cure' '  is  of  extremely  doubtful  utUity.  To  si 
the  deficit  in  carbohydrates  and  proteids,  it  is  desirable  to  add  cautii 
to  the  dietary  raw  eggs,  l/eef-juice,  somatose,  soups.  l>roths»  oyj 
squall,  chicken,  fish,  light  puddings,  and  custards,  with  an  uUimate 
of  lean  meats  and  succulent  vegetables.  Sweets,  starches,  an 
together  with  fruit  an*!  pastry,  should  1)6  denied  to  patients  will 
rheal  disturl>ances,  or  with  other  evidence  of  gastrointestinal  intli| 
Also  these  should  be  interdicted,  together  with  alcohol  in  miy  (^ 
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those  with  pronounced  uric-acid  diathesis,  the  nitrogenous  foods  usually 
being  productive  of  less  harmful  results  than  the  carbohydrates.  The 
use  of  medicinal  measures  for  the  control  or  alleviation  of  digestive  dis- 
turbances will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  special 
symptoms. 

True  progress  in  the  art  of  medicine  is  not  dependent  alone  upon 
the  results  of  laboratory  investigation,  nor  the  acceptance  of  theories 
thus  deduced,  no  matter  how  alluring  or  convincing.  To  the  established 
facts  of  clinical  experience  there  should  be  accorded  an  equal  right  for 
recognition  in  the  endeavor  to  judge  sanely  regarding  the  proper  diet  for 
consumptives  amid  the  present  diversified  state  of  opinion.  From  the 
light  afforded  by  careful  observation,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  diet  applicable  to  pulmonary  invalids  in  general  is  eminently 
impracticable  and  unscientific. 


CHAPTER  XCIV 


THE  SOOPE  OF  THE  SANATORIUM  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC 

FACTOR 

Throughout  the  preceding  pages  devoted  to  general  considerations 
of  treatment,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize  the  great  importance 
of  attention  to  detail,  rest,  outdoor  living,  and  superalimentation  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  management.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
complete  application  of  these  cardinal  features  is  utterly  impossible 
without  the  maintenance  of  strict  disciplinary  control.  In  fact,  the 
essential  prerequisite  for  the  successful  development  of  any  elaborated 
system  of  management  is  found  in  the  rigid  enforcement  of  a  suitable 
regime,  for  which  unusual  facilities  are  afforded  in  special  institutions 
for  consumptives. 

Inspired  by  the  excellent  results  attained  through  the  influence  of 
continuous  autocratic  supervision,  phthisiotherapeutists  have  been  in- 
strumental in  establishing  numerous  sanatoria  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Regardless  of  climate,  location,  or  immediate  environment,  the 
primary  function  of  these  institutions  was  thought  by  some  to  relate 
principally  to  the  means  thus  secured  for  insistence  upon  disciplinary 
control.  This  was  made  much  easier  in  sanatoria*  partly  as  a  result 
of  important  details  of  construction.  In  properly  located,  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  well-conducted  institutions,  rest  in  the  open  air,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  in  nearly  all  states  of  weather,  is  permitted  upon 
specially  constructed  verandas,  solaria,  and  sleeping  porches. 

In  view  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  the  inauguration  of 
a  suitable  method  of  living,  the  idea  has  become  somewhat  prevalent 
that  a  perfected  system  of  regimen  obtains  only  within  closed  sanatoria. 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  such  closed  resorts 
for  consumptives  are  essentially  different  from  those  frequently  em- 
ployed among  a  similar  class  of  invalids  outside  of  institution  walls.  The 
term  "sanatorium  regime"  should  be  understood  to  apply  merely  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  method  of  living  within  an  institution 
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€*«ses,  it  is  designed  to  discuss  merely  its  medical  scope  for  non-indigent, 

n^m-hopeless  consumptives,  regardless  of  climatic  location.     Paradoxic 

a^  it  may  appear,  the  propositions  are  advanced  that  residence  within  a 

closed  sanatorium  offers  to  a  class  of  cases  the  best  possible  conditions 

t^  be  obtained,  and  that  summary  recourse  to  complete  institutional 

i*#gime  is  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  others.    These 

differences  pertain  to  such  determining  individual  factors  as  the  financial 

status,   temperamental  peculiarities,  and  domestic  conditions.     Other 

considerations  which  may  justly  obtain  in  certain  instances  are  the 

possible  accommodations  to  l^>e  secured  other  than  institutional,  and  the 

eliaracter  of  medical  counsel  to  be  obtained  either  within  or  without 

the  sanatorium. 

The  sole  claim  of  sanatorium  advocates  relates  to  the  degree  of 
succjcss  possible  of  attainment  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
fected system  of  disciplinary  regime.  An  unceasing  medical  super- 
vision is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  \vell-l:»eing  of  certain  cases,  while 
Mi  equal  amount  of  surveillance  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interestg  of  others.  A  particular  regard  for  the  minutest  detail, 
either  within  or  without  an  institution,  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  solicitous  attention  of  the  physician.  It  is  almost  i>urely 
a  question  of  personal  equation ^  and  demand Sr  in  addition  to  a  masterful 
familiarity  with  tuberculosis,  a  certain  aptitude  for  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  position,  a  devotion  to  the  work  for  its  own  sake,  an 
interested  regard  for  the  slightest  welfare  of  the  patient,  broad  sym- 
pathy, infinite  tact,  intuitive  perception,  and  unyielding  firmness. 
These  qualities  may  be  utilized  for  the  l:>enefit  of  the  consumptive  with- 
out a  closed  institution,  which  in  most  instances  is  a  val u a l:»le  adjuvant 
rather  than  a  »ine  qua  non.  It  is  the  man,  not  the  institution,  influencing 
the  degree  of  coojieration  and  hearty  good-fellowship  between  physician 
and  clientele,  which  alone  can  insure  a  proper  disciplinary  control.  By 
as  much  as  it  is  not  the  sanatorium  alone,  but  also  the  attending  physician 
determining  the  influence  for  good,  by  the  same  token  must  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  the  disease  to  lie  considered  solely,  but  the  invalid 
E8  wel  1 .  Th  is  p  resu  p  poses  the  con  si  de  ra  tion  of  o  the  r  f  ac  to  rs  t  h  an  pu  rely 
medical  or  socioiogic  feiitures.  For  the  consumptive  the  question  of 
success  or  failure  frequently  depends  upon  the  ability  to  adapt  oneself 
to  unusual  conditions,  and  in  this  quality  the  invalid  is  often  found 
deficient.  The  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  modification  or  adjustment 
of  the  immediate  environment  to  satisfy  peculiar  individual  require- 
ments is  readily  apparent.  There  surely  is  not  implied  an  invariable 
necessity  of  confinement  %vithin  sanatorium  walls,  although  this  is  admit- 
tedly desirable  for  many  cases  otherwise  difficult  of  management.  In 
addition  to  intractable  cases,  patients  for  whom  sanatoria  are  particu- 
larly appropriate  are  those  with  such  limited  finances  as  to  preclude 
the  acquirement  of  satisfying  conditions  without  the  benevolent  aid  of 
partially  endowed  sanatoria.  The  founding  of  modest  institutions  of 
this  cbaractert  providing  excellent  accommodations  to  worthy  consump- 
tives at  a  minimum  of  ej*pen«c,  without  ostentatious  display  or  sole  regard 
for  beauty  of  architectural  design  >  represents  the  most  substantial  form 

Lof  true  chanty  and  practical  philanthropy. 
It  has  l>een  asserted  that  the  special  advantages  sometimes  accruing 
from  a  properly  conducted  sanatorium  are  not  altogether  inherent  to  the 
institution  itself-     The  erection  of  imposing  structures  and  the  laying 
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out  of  beautiful  grounds  sometimes  represent  in  themselv^ 
taste  and  ambitions  of  the  foumierH,  rather  than  the  practical  D^ds 
the  inmates.  Ample  porch  accommodations,  with  w^ise  provision  i 
private  balconies,  rooms  with  sunny  exposuret  proper  facilities  forbei 
ing  and  ventilation,  and  finally  a  generous  tempting  cuisine^  of  vi 
import iince  though  they  be,  are  none  the  less  to  be  secured  ka  nut 
instances  outside  of  clo*sed  sanatoria.  The  attainment  of  suitaHe  su 
roundings  and  conditions  is  frequently  most  difficult,  and  impodestsei 
ous  tax  upon  the  time,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  madicd  site 
dant;  yet  in  most  communities  this  may  be  accomplished  through  il 
personal  attention  of  physicians  willing  to  recognise  their  ohU^tioi 
with  reference  to  such  detaUs. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  medical  adAiser^  if  he  m  d^ 
may  devote  sufficient  supervisory  attenticin  to  his  patient  ouuidfij 
institution,  antl  through  the  exercise  of  painstaking  effort  may  masig 
rate  proper  methods  of  living  somewhat  along  the  same  lines  an 
well'i"t!^ulated  sanatoria.  The  same  well-recogni^d  principles  m 
be  enforced  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  frequently  more  to  the  m-iv, 
advantage  of  the  pulmonary  invalid.  If  detailed  autcK- ratio  m\n 
vision,  which  in  many  cases  is  aflniittedly  indispensable  for  the  itocoi 
plishment  of  the  best  results,  was  the  onh/  essential  factor  tnvolvetl 
a  question  relating  to  the  lives  of  unfortunates,  the  decii^ion  would 
invariahl}'  made  in  favor  of  the  closed  sanatorium  upon  stiroe  rem 
hilltop.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  to  the  consumptive  \h 
should  be  accorded  a  consistent  regard  for  certain  other  fundameu 
considerations.  In  spite  of  his  bodily  infirmities  he  remains  a  lurri 
being,  possessing  essential  peculiarities  of  tc*mperament  an^^ 
tion  of  no  small  significance.  The  factors  inherent  to  the  ■ 
are  sometimes  of  more  transcendent  importance  than  the  ty> 
infection,  A  prolvlem  of  ihU  character  cannot  always  l>e  atlju- 
erly  by  a  summary  recourse  to  its  medical  and  sociologic  aspects 
life  m  a  closed  sanatorium  is  perhaps  more  strictly  in  accordan 
the  principles  of  modern  phthisiotherapeutic  thought,  nevertheli 
its  everv'-day  appb cation  to  special  cases,  its  non -adaptability 
infrequently  appamnt. 

It  may  be  questioned  if  the  uniformly  good  results  which  havi 

reported,  demonstrating  the  value  of  sanatorium  treatment,  are  dep« 

dent  entirely  upon  the  institution.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  coitsidi 

ation  of  vast  importance  relates  to  the  incipient  character  of  the  cU 

admitted  for  treatment.     Rejection  of  invalifls  with  advanced  inl'erti' 

is  in  accordance  with  the  avo%ved  purpose  of  neiirly  all  san^itiiriii 

authorities,  who  have  reported  statistical  observations.    It  is,  of  co«^ 

natural  that,  as  a  rule,  sanatoria  should  extend  a  welcome  only  tosm 

cases  as  offer  an  eminently  favorable  prognosis.      At   mme  pop^^ 

institutions  it  is  stated  that  patients  are  admitted  from  the  list  of  ib« 

who  have  passed  the  necessary  examination,  not  in  the  order  in  whii 

they  have  applied,  but  according  to  their  physical  condition,  the  m^ 

favt>rable  c^ses  Ijeing  admitted  first.     A  review  of  the  annual  me^ii^'al ' 

ports  emanating  from  several  of  the  sanatoria  in  this  count n*  has  m'fA 

shown  that  the   condition  is  described  as  favorable  in  ^in  exccftliwiT 

large  proportiori  ol  tbe  patients.    Digestion  was  unimpaired  in  ^' 

majority  of  cas^^^  upon  admission,  the  average  maximuni  tcmperatji 

being  over  IOq*^  V.  m  a  very  lew  instances.    Many  are  reportetl 
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without  tubercle  bacilli  upon  arrival.  Nearly  all  cases  were  practically 
devoid  of  important  complications.  In  some  of  the  cases  admitted  to 
sanatoria  the  condition  is  of  so  doubtful  a  character  that  the  patients 
are  kept  under  observation  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite  diagnosis,  yet 
institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  accepting  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  consumptives  applying  for  admission. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  individuals  with  incipient  infection, 
\^ithout  temperature  elevation,  digestive  impairment,  or  other  complica- 
tions, and  frequently  without  bacUli,  can  require  upon  the  merits  of  their 
condition  that  degree  of  medical  attention  necessitating  residence  within 
a  closed  sanatorium.  As  regards  those  institutions,  harboring  a  mis- 
cellaneous aggregation  of  consumptives,  it  would  appear  that  tne  social 
conditions  could  not  be  such  as  to  promote  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  invalids. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  which  surely  are  more  substantial 
than  sentimental,  may  be  mentioned  the  value  of  the  psychic  element  to 
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FiS.  141. — Summer  residence  used  annually  for  a  group  of  selected  patients. 

be  observed  from  occasional  judicious  change  of  residence  and  iynmediate 
surroundings.  This  potent  influence  for  good  is  not  obtainable  under  the 
fullest  interpretation  of  the  so-called  institutional  regime.  As  the  result 
of  some  clinical  study  in  an  effort  to  recognize  essential  facts,  to  apply 
established  principles,  and  to  effect  a  mutual  interadaptation  of  indi- 
viduals to  special  conditions,  certain  conclusions  have  gradually  assumed 
shape.  The  conviction  has  thus  been  forced  that  for  many  cases  the  idea 
of  a  home  and  genuine  home  life  is  the  ideal  spirit  to  be  fostered,  together 
with  a  judicious  amount  of  medical  control.  If  close  daily  supervision  of 
early  cases  is  not  invariably  demanded,  the  medical  adviser  may  exercise 
sufficient  personal  direction  over  his  patients,  if  he  so  elects,  in  private 
abodes,  promoting  in  many  cases  the  happiness  and  social  welfare  of 
the  invalids.  The  careful  selection  of  a  residence  meeting  all  known 
requirements  as  regards  location,  sunshine,  porch  room,  and  outdoor 
sleeping  accommodations,  the  wisest  grouping  of  a  chosen  few   with 
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reference  to  eongeniaLity,  teinperameatal  peculiarities,  tasl«s,  staple  of 
the  diaease,  and  financuil  ability,  the  presence  of  a  competent  houseke<*pef 
and  nurse*  and  finally  the  directing  influence  of  a  non-resideoi  meiiical 
attendant,  must  afford  a  combination  sufficient  to  produce  ^satbf^Tflg 
results.  In  Fig.  141  is  shown  a  summer  residence  peculiarly  ad^^pt^ 
to  the  needs  of  a  few  patients.  The  houses  octiigonal  in  shape,  is  entirely 
surrounded  b^^  a  screened  porch,  which  is  divided  into  sections  by  inter- 
vening wire  screening  and  adjustable  ai^Tiings. 

The  medical  control  should  not  he  permitted  to  puBdommate  offen- 
sivelVt  but  .should  continue  as  a  uon -intrusive  factor  m  the  constMil 
physical  f<tu dance  of  the  temporary  household.  It  seems  unneceasary  to 
more  than  mention  the  improved  psychic  effect  of  such  an  en^nmnment, 
which  exercisei^  a  potent  influence  upon  many  pulmonary  invalids.    In 


FIe.    142.— Saiuefeai  deuce  fui  iiJi^ii-UitiK. 
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this  manner  much  of  the  ennui  and  nostalgia*  with  nesultr  - 
depression,  so  frequently  oliserved  in  institutions,  may  be  > 
obviated.     On  the  other  hand,  to  those  previously  unaccu-stt»uit^i 
separation  from  home,  sanatorium  sojourn  is  often  utterly  V^^vcmf!  rfe 
powers  of  individual  adaptation.     In  pursuance  of  the  ? 
it  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years  to  provide  suiia 
dation^  for  my  patients  in  residences  apju'opriate  for  varving  df _ 
These  a  1  Hides  are  selected  either  on  the  outskirts  of  Denver  or  in 
mountains  of  ("olorado,  according  to   the  season.     This  grouping  q^ 
patients,  particularly  during  the  warmer  weather,  in  the  midst  of  new 
surroundings,  has  been  found,  as  a  rule,  especially  advantageous.    A*^ 
result  of  the  constant  attendance  of  an  efficient  nurse,  a  suitaMe  f^girtm 
h  maintained  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  a  cottage  siinatorium.    Som 
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mdea  as  to  the  private  accommodations  for  patients  of  thia  class  may  lje 
4^fforded  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  photographs. 

The  preceding  course  of  remark  is  intended  to  apply  to  invalids 
Peeking  climatic  afi vantages  away  from  home,  but  does  not  refer  to 
exceptionally  intractable  ciises.     Among  patients  of  the  latter  class, 
Jiutocratic  control  is  urgently  indicated^  the  routine  discipline  of  well- 
i?egulated  sanatoria  l>eing  found  suliservient  to  implidt  obedience  and 
hence  conducive  to  l.>est  results.     The  necessity  of  careful  individualiza- 
tion l^  thus  apparent,  the  most  suitable  environment  for  one  being  quite 
inappropriate  for  another. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
the  advantages  of  the  sanatorium  with  certain  objectionable  features 
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Fig.  143. — Aaather  view,  iamd  eottag?* 

i!elating  to  the  care  of  pulmonary  invalids  in  he-alth  resorts  when  accom- 
' janied  by  memljers  of  the  immediate  family.  Under  such  circumstances, 
obvious  difficulty  is  experienced  in  many  instances  in  securing  an  atmo- 
sphere of  complete  repo^se.  In  addition,  the  continuous  presence  of 
relatives  is  frequently  found  inimical  to  perfect  discipline.  Disturbing 
factors  arise  by  virtue  of  the  conflicting  opinions  sometimes  entertained 
by  a  parenL  husband,  or  wife  regarding  the  appn)priateness  of  the  regime, 
and  Ijy  the  lack  of  insistence  upon  conformity  to  prescribed  instructions. 
The  physician  is  likely  to  be  seriously  handicapped  by  the  stubbornness 
and  perversity  of  accompanying  relatives,  whose  temperamental  peculi- 
arities and  disposition  may  demand  the  display  of  more  tact,  discretion, 
and  firmness  than  the  control  of  the  patient.  Unwarranted  petting, 
condolence,  or  indulgence  is  responsible  in  many  instances  for  serious 
retardation  of  recovery.  Provided  relatives  evince  a  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  instructions  detailed  by  the  physician,  it  frequently  follows 
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Fig.  144. — ^MounUin  residence  providinc  excellent  accommodations  (or  six  or  eight  {mtients. 


Fig.  146. — Section  of  porch  of  same  house  as  preceding. 
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that»  despite  their  cordial  acquiescence,  the  patient  is  wont  to  refuse 
to  near  ones  that  implicit  oljedience  which  could  otherwise  lae  obtained* 
The  influence  of  home  life,  even  through  no  negligence  or  perversity  of 
ludgment  on  the  part  of  the  family ^  ii5  sometimes  msponi^ible  for  unfor* 
Uuiate  laxity  of  disciplLrie.  In  addition  to  the  occasional  likelihood  of 
physical  or  social  indulgence >  the  hours  of  rest  in  the  open  air  are  less 
apt  to  remain  undisturl>ed,  and  the  ingeytion  of  food,  upon  the  whole, 
less  .satisfactory.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  these  olrjections  do 
not  invariably  obtain,  the  efforts  of  the  physician  in  some  cases  being 
Mgomusly  reinforced  by  accompanying  relatives.  In  undertaking  the 
management  of  pulmonary  invalids^  particularly  serious  cases,  in  pri- 
^^e  houses,  it  is  desiniiile  to  secure  the  services  of  a  forceful  *  quiet, 
^d  discreet  nurse,  through  whose  tact  and  firmness  there  may  be 
«&cujied  implicit  compliance  with  directions.    Given  an  atmosphere  of 
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repose  and  contentment  in  a  well-chosen  house,  siitiafaf*torily  provided 
with  porch  accommodation.^  aiul  an  abundance  of  appetizing  food  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  individual  ta^^tes,  the  physician  is  in  a  position 
to  elalKirate  a  full  conception  of  institutional  regime. 

An  important  and  souiewhat  neglected  aspect  of  the  closed  sana-» 
torium  Ls  the  possible  role  of  such  institutions  as  centers  of  scientific 
research,  but  this  feature,  which  is  recognized  as  of  immense  value,  may 
be  amplified  to  the  fuUest  extent  only  in  those  institutions  supported 
by  State  aid.  Ample  opix)rtimity  for  original  laboratory  investigation 
shonhl  obtain  in  sanatoria  conduetetl  for  the  Ijenefit  oi  indigent  consump- 
tives. Upon  the  other  hand,  clinical  observation  >f  a  high  order  of 
merit  is  permitted  outside  of  institutions  to  physicians  posvsessing  the 
proper  equipment  and  ideals. 

An  economic  phase  of  the  sanatorium  movement  is  worthy  of  pass- 
ing mention.     It  api>ears,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  that  more  bene- 
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Fig.  147. — Mountain  residence  providing  outdoor  sleeping  accommodations  for  ten  patienU. 

r 


Fig.  148. — Another  view  of  same  house.     Taking  the  cure  in  the  mountains. 

ficent  results  may  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  a  greater  number  of 
tuberculosis  dispensaries,  and  by  the  more  generous  maintenance  of  anti- 
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'  to  the  benevolent  results.  On  the  other  hand*  at  a  less  expense,  endur- 
ing benefits  ran  be  obtained  through  the  establishment  of  modest  dis* 
pensaries.     Protest,  therefore,  should  be  made  against  the  unreasonable 


outlay  in  many  respects  was  not  strictly  demanded^  yet  no  provision 
Was  made  for  the  admission  of  eases  which  were  not  entirely  charitable* 
The  cost  of  the  Beeiitz  Sanatorium  near  Berlin  is  even  more  prodigious. 
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Three  million  dollars  have  been  expended  for  its  construction,  wit  _ 
vision,  however,  for  6(X)  beds.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  present  pbt! 
graphs  of  the  various  Banatoria  in  this  country  and  abroad  in  oitier 
illustrate  the  lieauty  of  architectural  desi^  and  the  general  magnjficsa 
of  construction.  The  majority  of  readers  are  already  quit«  familiar  m 
the  general  features  of  American  sanatoriat  the  most  modern  of  which  p 
sess  administration  offices  in  close  proximity  to  the  buildings  devoi 
to  the  housing  of  patient8.  Private  sleeping  balconies  communicat 
directly  with  an  inside  chamber  are  provided  almost  invariably,  wi 
protection  is  afforded  in  extremes  of  weather  from  the  summer  bi 
and  the  winter  storms.  It  is  important  thai  all  n>«ims  occupied  by  a 
sumptives  should  be  spacious^  sunny,  and  well  ventilated.     Thes^^ 


im 
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siderations  are  particularly  important  with  respect  to  a  i^otnmon  < 

room>  in  which  the  air  during  the  winter  season  is  likely  to 
noticeably  fouL  Porches  should  be  constructed  in  nearly  all  availa^ 
places,  especially  in  protected  corners,  in  order  that  shelter  maM 
secured  when  necessi^ry  from  sun,  wind,  snow,  and  rain.  ^ 

Wiiiving  any  mention  of  cUnmtic  considcratii^ns*  it  is  imports 
that  due  attention  lie  given  to  the  matter  of  location.  If  the  tear] 
for  years  as  to  the  efficacy  of  fresh  air  is  correct,  it  is  essential 
institutions  designed  for  the  exclusive  aid  of  consumptives  ."^hoidtj 
so  situated  as  to  render  the  greatest  possible  lienefit.  It  is  impo^ 
that  sanatoria  should  be  located  apart  from  densely  populated  distr 
and  preferatily  in  mountainous  regions,  rather  than  upon  the  lowfjuic 
The  site  for  tile  institution  should  not  be  selected  upon  the  extreme  i 
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of  an  elevated  region ,  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  exposure  to  severe 
wincLs.  For  the  same  reason  its  location  upon  the  unprotected  plains, 
particularly  in  the  higher  altitudes^  is  peculiarly  inappropriate,  no 
natural  s^helter  being  afforded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  summer 
months,  and  from  the  boist-erous  wind  occasionally  prevailing  at  other 
seasons.  Certain  disadvantages  also  accrue  from  placing  the  buildings 
in  deep  valleys,  on  account  of  the  lesser  hours  of  sunshine  and  the  greater 
tendency  to  dampness t  with  inferior  drainage.  An  ideal  site  for  a  sana- 
torium, or,  in  fact,  for  all  buildings  especially  designed  for  pulmonary 
invalids,  should  l>e  upon  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill  or  near  the  base  of  a 
m  oderat^  ly  h  i  gh  mo  u  n  t  ai  n .  I  n  o  n  ler  to  a  fFo  r^  1  shel  ter  fro  m  the  p  re  vai  1  i  ng 
winds  the  buildings  should  be  located,  according  to  regional  weather 


ri!  '! 
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[»nditionst  either  to  the  east  or  west  of  a  spur  extending  southward, 
It  is  still  more  advantageous  if  the  mountain  rises  to  a  considerable 
iistance  in  the  far  background,  even  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
showTi  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  private  residence  (Fig. 
S7}.  The  soil  should  l>e  dry,  porous,  and  sandy,  although  a  rocky  for- 
lllition  is  not  undesirable.  On  account  of  the  necessity  o(  irrigation 
l4i  dr}'  climat-es,  no  elaborate  attempt  should  he  made  to  beautify  the 
fip'ounds  by  laying  out  expansive  lawns,  or  by  disposing  flower-gardens 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanatorium,  although  such  ornamen- 
tation greatly  adds  to  the  outward  attractiveness  of  the  institution. 
T^ndouf^ted  lienefit  accrues  to  the  pulmonary  invalid  from  a  pleasing 
landscape.  Attractive  views,  combining  land  and  sky  effect,  contribute 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  breaking  an  unceasing  monotony.     Definite 
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HE  ROLE  OF  CLIMATE  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PUL- 
MONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


pTdi 


discussing  the  importance  of  an  open-air  existence  in  n  previous 

ify  brief  allusion  was  made  to  the  vagaries  of  opinion  entertained 

trding  the  value  of  fresh  air,  to  the  apparent  exehision  of  all  other 

mospheric   influences.      Early  in  the  general  consideration  of  treat- 

^t.  attention  was  called  to  the  acceptance  of  unsound  principles  from 

He  to  time  by  the  medical  profess? ion.     No  more  unfortunat-e  delu- 

in  has  appeared  than  Ijelief  in  the  equal  suitability  of  all  climates 

f  the  management  of  tul>crculosis.     Although  the  substantia!  value 

I  certain  combined  atmospheric  attributes  characteristic  of  localities 

m  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  days  of  medicine?  and  continuously 

tested  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  clinical  experiencet  a  somewhat 

fter  iconoclasm  has  been  exhibited   in  lat«   years   concerning   the 

leficiai  influence  of  climate-     There  has  even  arisen  a  tendency  to 

lounce  completely  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  factor,  the  opponents 

fering  the  contention  that  an  open-air  existence  j  regardless  of  essen- 

meteorologic  conditions,  represents  the  sole  important  desideratum. 

An  inquiry  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  foundation^ 
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if  any,  exists  for  the  inculcation  of  such  belief ,  discloses  an  utter  disregard 
for  scientific  principles  or  established  clinical  facts.  The  position  of 
climate  as  a  factor  of  exceeding  value  in  the  treatment  of  consumption 
can  never  be  assailed  by  the  mere  expression  of  opinion.  No  dictum 
is  worthy  of  general  acceptance  if  inspired  by  other  than  a  disinterested 
desire  for  truth.  The  only  rational  basis  either  for  faith  or  for  disbelief 
in  the  efficacy  of  climate  must  exist  in  the  fundamental  logic  of  clinical 
facts  supported  by  broad  practical  deductions  founded  upon  a  study  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  meteorologic  laws.  A  renunciation  of 
climatic  truths  is  justified  only  by  the  submission  of  demonstrable  data 
sufficient  to  constitute  irrefutable  negative  evidence.  In  view  of  the 
accumulating  testimony  concerning  the  physiologic  effect  of  climate, 
and  the  mass  of  clinical  evidence  already  adduced  in  substantiation  of 
such  an  influence,  it  almost  appears  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
any  who  may  have  indulged  in  more  or  less  violent  repudiation. 

There  are  but  tvx)  arguments  worthy  of  consideration,  to  be  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  climate:  first,  the  knowledge  that  some  cases  of 
tuberculosis  ultimately  recover  in  any  localitijf  as  the  result  of  a  proper 
outdoor  regime;  secondly,  that  some  fail  to  secure  good  results  although 
subjected  to  a  pronounced  change  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  first  proposition  relates  to  the  occasional  arrest  of  a  disease 
formerly  supposed  to  be  almost  entirely  hopeless.  Considerable  opti- 
mism is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  recognition  of  such  beneficent 
possibilities  for  early  cases,  through  the  influence  of  a  properly  conducted 
method  of  living.  Consumption,  however,  irrespective  of  climate,  may 
become  arrested  in  some  instances,  despite  unhygienic  surroundings, 
undue  exposure,  insufficient  food  or  clothing,  and  financial  distress,  an 
important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  complete  arrest  being  the  measure 
of  inherent  individual  resistance.  The  sequence  of  thought  is  plain 
to  the  effect  that,  even  in  unfavorable  locations,  a  certain  proportion  of 
early  cases  must  inevitably  get  well  upon  simple  change  of  environment 
and  mode  of  living.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  such  change 
alone  is  all-sufficient  for  general  application,  but  indicates  merely  that 
in  some  incipient  cases  important  modifications  of  previous  conditions 
and  surroundings  may  turn  the  balance  temporarily  in  favor  of  recovery. 
In  many  instances  the  predominant  factor  consists  of  the  personal 
supervision  of  hygienic  details,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  open  to 
dispute.  The  overwhelming  evidence  that  consumption  is  sometimes 
arrested  in  unsuitable  regions  is  far  from  predicating  the  assumption 
that  climate  is  of  no  value  for  the  enormous  remaining  number  of 
pulmonary  invalids.  As  well  might  it  be  inferred  that  because  some 
patients  recover  from  various  diseases  without  medication,  judicious 
recourse  to  drugs  is  in  all  instances  of  no  avail.  Carefully  directed 
mental  suggestion  has  been  found  of  therapeutic  efficacy  among  a  class 
of  nervous  invalids,  but  the  recognition  of  this  scientific  principle 
affords  no  justification  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  religious 
belief  suitable  for  the  cure  of  bodily  ills.  In  other  words,  the  recognition 
of  the  possible  benefit  accruing  to  individuals  having  complaints  does 
not  warrant  the  assumption  that  this  cult  is  applicable  to  disease.  The 
analogy  suggested  between  apparent  supernatural  healing  and  the  utter 
repudiation  of  climatic  influence  for  consumptives  is  more  real  than 
imaginary,  the  principle  invoked  in  either  instance  being  the  acceptance 
of  a  demonstrable  truth,  but  an  utter  misinterpretation  of  its  signifi- 
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cance  and  applicability.  The  fact  that  invalids  occasionally  recover 
from  incipient  tuberculosis  without  climatic  change,  is  no  more  to  be 
considered  as  an  argument  against  the  wisdom  of  its  intelligent  applica- 
tion in  individual  cases,  than  is  the  recovery  without  operation  of  a 
given  patient  with  appendicitis  to  be  considered  a  reflection  upon  the 
general  expediency  of  surgical  interference. 

The  second  consideration  leading  to  pronunciamentos  regarding 
the  non-eflScacy  of  climate,  relates  to  the  not  infrequent  failure  to  secure 
arrest  in  favorable  regions.  That  grievously  unfortunate  conditions 
bestrew  the  path  of  many  victims  of  tuberculosis  in  health  resorts  no 
physician  of  experience  in  such  localities  can  deny.  It  is  important  to 
inquire  as  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  distress  observed  in  climates 
popularly  believed  to  possess  some  direct  influence  upon  pulmonary 
invalids.  The  fact  is  at  once  developed  that  there  are  sent  annually 
to  health  resorts  a  considerable  number  of  phthisical  patients,  who 
should  have  been  permitted  to  end  their  days  at  home.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent to  the  experienced  observer,  that  but  little  judgment  is  displayed 
in  many  instances  in  the  selection  of  a  locality  appropriate  for  the 
individual  needs  of  those  who,  upon  the  merits  of  their  condition, 
require  climatic  change.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  the  utmost  dis- 
crimination and  acumen  must  be  exhibited  in  each  case  in  determining 
the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  the  choice  of  climate  should  be  based. 

There  is  no  single  climate  applicable  to  all  cases  of  consumption. 
The  peculiarities  of  temperament,  the  ever-varying  combinations  of 
physical  signs,  the  associated  disturbance  of  circulation,  digestion,  and 
elimination,  and  the  financial  status  furnish  a  combination  that  must 
be  adjudged  in  relation  to  the  known  physiologic  effect  of  the  various 
climates  and  the  therapeutic  action  to  be  desired.  In  many  cases  failure 
to  attain  the  best  residts  from  climatic  change  is  undoubtedly  occasioned 
by  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  predominating  atmospheric  attributes 
in  different  localities,  and  their  physiologic  effect  upon  an  organism 
modified  by  disease  and  by  previous  environment. 

Although  the  unsuitability  of  a  particular  climate  is  often  a  potent 
cause  for  ultimate  disaster,  this  feature  per  se  does  not  fully  explain  the 
deplorable  results  forced  upon  the  observation  of  physicians  in  health 
resorts.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
failure  takes  place  not  because  of  climatic  change,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
the  essential  factor  in  determining  the  final  issue  being  the  complete 
non-conformity  to  hygienic  principles  of  living.  An  astonishingly 
large  number  of  patients  are  led  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  supposed 
advantages  of  an  injudiciously  selected  climate,  without  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  personal  responsibilities. 
Some  are  entirely  uninstructed  or,  at  best,  are  without  that  degree  of 
medical  supervision  which  insures  compliance  with  directions.  Others, 
as  the  result  of  irrational  advice,  are  impelled  to  indulge  in  various 
excesses  suflBcient  to  destroy  even  a  remote  possibility  of  recovery. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  ignorant,  frivolous,  and  impatient 
consumptives  float  like  veritable  flotsam  and  jetsam  upon  their  own 
initiative,  drifting  aimlessly  from  one  resort  to  another.  Such  patients 
are,  as  a  rule,  but  slightly  amenable  to  judicious  governing  influences, 
and  come  under  medical  observation  only  at  times  of  acute  manifesta- 
tions. 

In  former  years  climatic  change  was  often  advised  regardless  of  the 
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constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  extent  and  flcti?U3 

the  diyeiLse,  Localities  possessing  radically  different  climatic  c^^ 
ditionsj  were  indiscriminately  recuni mended  U*  phthisical  patieo^ 
Invalids  chancing  to  consult  a  number  of  pln^^ieians  before  directii 
their  steps  toward  a  distant  clime,  might  have  Ijeen  ordei^ed,  aecur 
to  tlie  choice  of  tlieir  advisers,  to  such  widely  differing  regions  J 
Colorado  and  the  Bermudiis,  Florida  and  the  AdirondackSj  New  Meji 
ami  portions  of  North  ant!  8outh  Carolina,  Calif tirnia  and  Ariin^ 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  one  of  tli« 
localities  are  adapted  to  special  inchvidual  nectls,  some  of  the  <>tfc 
regions  must  be  le^  favorable  in  their  influeiicot  if  not  distinctly  pn 
dicial. 

The  errors  of  judgment^  which  have  been  di^^played  in  the  selecti 
of  climate,  have  served  only  to  acccentuate  the  unfortunate  reBuJi 
deferred  diagnosis.  Temporizing  delay  on  the  part  of  the  physic 
after  the  nature  of  the  condition  has  become  establisheil  is  explanaw 
in  large  measure,  of  the  indifferent  success  attained  after  remove 
favorable  climates.  It  is  also  responsible  to  a  considerable  cxtent^l 
the  reflections  unjustly  cast  upon  the  utility  of  climatic  change,       _ 

Ill-considered  advice  with  reference  to  the  poUcy  of  therapemj 
management  many  times  hiis  been  impartCfl  by  medical  attends 
at  home  and  in  health  resorts.  Until  recent  years  it  \ins  been  no  unc 
mon  experience  in  favorable  climates  to  ob^rve  patients  who  have  1 
admonished  to  avoid  doctors,  to  climb  mountains,  to  ride  horset^l 
and  to  drink  whisky.  Some  physicians,  in  sending  their  patients  a1 
from  home>  have  seen  fit  to  issue  instructions  as  to  the  entire  tuA 
conduct  of  the  patient*  Many  inviUids  have  been  told  to  bewan^ 
medical  advice,  or  at  most  to  secure  an  opinion  as  to  resuUa  oliia.ii3 
only  upon  the  lapse  of  several  months  after  arrival.  Many  of  th« 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  injudicious  ct>unscl  of  their  home  advisers  '^^ 
reference  to  exercise,  work,  or  manner  of  liviiigt  are  conipelle<i  ti»  ^* 
medical  aid  much  sooner  than  anticipated.  The  reputation  of  clii 
has  also  been  made  to  suffer  for  numerous  errors  of  profei^^ional  ji 
ment  committed  by  resident  pliysicians.  It  is  idle  t4i  comment 
the  itinerant,  non-ethical  talent  sometimes  assuming  to  exercbe  j' 
diction  over  the  ph^^sical  destinies  of  the  consumptive  in  health 
It  is  apparent  that  medical  counsel  received  from  the-se  sources  ha 
often  been  ilelivered  without  the  incumbrance  of  knowledge  or 
handicap  of  conscience. 

In  Init  comparatively  recent  years,  has  the  necessity  of  rntM 
living  been  insisted  upon  by  medical  observers.     In  any  disca^ 
bearing  npim  the  relative  merits  of  climatotherapy  and  the  so-r^ 
home  treatment,  due  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact,  ihut^ 
doctrine  of  hygienic  living  was  early  emphasized  by  medical  wc^f 
in  favorable  climates.      Largely  thmugh  their  efforts  the  profe^ 
has  been  taught  the  import^xnceof  rational  living,  and  irI vised  mmtvi 
the  r61e  of  climate  as  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  other  measures  of  lh« 
peutic  management.     During  the  past  decade  an  unceasing  ende^l 
has  l)een  made  by  observers  in  healthful  localities,  to  inculcate  2hmC 
general  practitioners  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  prartiful  sidrj 
climatotherapy*     Numerous  appeals  have  been  made  for  the  cxcf 
of  a  wise  discrimination  concerning  the  character  of  invalids  permitf 
to  journey  to  a  di.stant  land* 
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The  non-recognition,  in  former  years,  of  the  importance  attaching  to 
hygienic  details,  is  being  replaced  by  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  value  of 
a  suitable  regime  far  above  the  influence  of  climate.  An  unfortunate 
phase  of  American  life  is  the  tendency  to  go  to  extremes.  Once 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  strict  hygienic  methods,  the  medical 
profession  has  been  prone  to  accept  this  feature  as  the  chief  therapeutic 
indication.  No  greater  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumptive  now 
exists  than  the  further  development  of  the  delusion  regarding  the  futility 
of  climatic  change.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  in  view  of  the  incon- 
testable merits  of  properly  regulated  methods  of  living  in  any  locality, 
and  the  many  causes  for  failure  in  health  resorts,  that  an  inclination  is 
displayed  to  regard  fresh  air,  without  reference  to  modifying  conditions, 
as  the  sole  atmospheric  desideratum.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is 
apparent  upon  consideration  of  the  affirmative  aspects  of  climatic 
influence. 

Affirmative  Evidence. — ^The  evidence  upon  which  there  may  be 
returned  a  final  verdict  as  to  the  beneficent  r61e  of  climate  is  found: 
(1)  In  the  known  physiologic  effect  produced  by  various  climatic  attri- 
butes, either  separately  or  jointly;  (2)  in  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
presented  as  a  result  of  impartial  clinical  observation. 

Preliminary  to  any  review  of  the  demonstrable  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  upon  the  human  organism,  it  is  well  to  define  what 
is  meant  by  climate,  and  to  enumerate  its  essential  factors.  Reference 
to  the  views  entertained  by  numerous  meteorologists  suggests  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  climate,  i.  €.,  the  characteristic  weather  totality  of  a 
region,  resulting  from  the  combined  effect  of  all  the  meteorologic  phe- 
nomena which  influence  vegetable  production  and  animal  development. 
This  definition  suggests  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sum  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  upon  the  vitality,  comfort,  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  individuals.  In  truth,  no  other  single  factor  in  the  environ- 
ment of  a  people  is  endowed  with  power  to  influence  their  health, 
material  welfare,  and  future  destinies  to  such  an  extent  as  climate.  Its 
molding  effect  upon  character  and  disposition  has  l)een  recognized  for 
ages,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  essential  differences  in  this  respect 
have  been  attributable  in  part  to  national  characteristics.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  direct 
effect  upon  the  flora  and  fauna  of  any  region,  establishes  to  some  extent 
the  nature  of  industrial  pursuits,  determines  to  a  degree  the  character 
of  physical  and  intellectual  development,  and  profoundly  modifies  racial 
peculiarities. 

Convincing  testimony  as  to  the  unfailing  influence  of  climate  in 
stamping  characteristic  differences  upon  the  same  people  amid  diverse 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  predomi- 
nating qualities  exhibited  in  remote  localities  by  a  single  race. 
Differences  of  character  displayed  by  the  northern  and  southern  inhabi- 
tants of  Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  China,  to  which 
Huggard  has  called  attention,  are  paralleled  by  the  exhibition  of  similar 
modifications  of  development  and  disposition  between  the  northern 
and  southern  people  of  the  United  States. 

History  is  replete  with  instances  of  unsuccessful  effort  in  the  way 
of  colonization  in  strange  climates,  although  the  initial  conquest  was 
irresistible,  the  subsequent  occupation  unopposed,  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  population  continuous.     Failure  of  racial  acclimatization,  even 
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after  the  lapse  of  several  generations  of  endear 
extent^  from  inability  of  nations  to  adapt  th< 
ditions,  markedly  dissimilar  to  those  to  whk 
tomed.  ■ 

The  combined  atmospheric  phenomena 
weather,  l>ear  reference  chiefly  to  variations  c 
and  di'vne^,  the  direction  and  velocity  of  th( 
sure,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine.  These  at 
are  of  especLU  importance  to  students  of  ph 
tology,  are  the  result  of  such  causative  factor: 
the  character  of  the  soilt  rainfall  t  extent  of  fj 
of  air-currents.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  p 
to  dwell  even  briefly  upon  the  underlying  infl 
creation  of  the  various  atmospheric  condition 
particularly  upon  the  several  coui^tituent  attril 
effect  upon  physiologic  functions  of  the  liod, 
pertinent  to  the  purposes  of  climato therapy  tl 
at  ion  of  the  many  fundamental  agencies  invo 
climate. 

Among  the  climatic  attributes  capable  of  i 
ence  upon  the  animal  organism*  a  plac  c  of  son 
accord  has  been  assigned  to  the  ckemk  and 
air.     Insistence  upon  chemie  purity  of  the  atn 
for  the  health  of  individuals,  presupposes  the 
position  of  the  air  is  subject  to  considcra1>le  m 
tions.    This  notion  as  to  differences  in  the  re 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  ingredien 
erroneous  J  save  in  relation  to  confmcd  spaces,  ^ 
sion  of  gases  is  prevented  and  the  influence  of 
B3"  virtue  of  the  latter  agencies  the  chemie  com} 
is  subject  to  almost  inappreciable  variation. 
st rated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  cities 
and  in  close  proximity  to  denm  forests.     In  tl 
Ions  districts  the  air  is  often  pollut.etl  l»y  solid  | 
In  such  localities  a  potent  factor  for  atmosph 
emanation  of  smoke  from  large  chimneys, 
although  present  to  a  less  extent  in  the  still  ain 
may  impregnate  the  air  of  the  country  as  well 
deleterious  effect  of  chemie  atmospheric  iir 
apartments,  and  of  dust  contamination  or  \ 
denselj'  populated  districts  is  too  apparent  ( 
eJementary  composition  of  the  air  is  devoid  of 
ref eren  ce  t  o  a  c  onsi  de  ra  t  ion  n  f  r  ii  m  ate .  ■ 

PHYSIOLOGIC  CONSIDElS 

The  utmost  interest  attaches  to  a  concc 
i^hicJi  the  system  is  affected  by  the  various 
pherio  conditions.  In  reviewing  the  phmolc 
climatic  attributes  upon  the  organism,  brief 
the  more  important  conclusions,  which  have  b 
of  much  systematic  study  by  scientific  invee 
w^Dl  be  presented  which  have  not  stood  tt 
research  and  pitiless  criticism. 
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It  may  be  stated  as  a  preliminary  postulate  that  the  chief  beneficent 
action  of  dimate  consists  of  a  profound  influence  upon  tissue  change,  which 
transcends  in  importance  any  primary  effect  upon  the  diseased  organs 
of  respiration.  The  potentialities  of  climate  relate  not  so  ipuch  to  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  supposed  to  be  endowed,  on  account  of  its 
freshness  and  purity,  with  peculiar  virtues  for  the  purposes  of  inspiration, 
but  rather  to  its  presence  as  a  surrounding  medium,  possessing  qualities 
capable  of  exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  metabolism.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  continuous  but  irregular  air-bath  a  reaction 
is  often  established  sufficient  to  modify  functional  equilibrium.  This 
influence  upon  the  animal  functions,  which  represents  the  response  of 
the  individual  to  climatic  change,  determines  the  measure  of  the  result- 
ing effect  upon  nutrition,  and  hence  is,  in  reality,  the  vital  factor  in  the 
physiologic  problem.  Climate  then  should  be  studied  with  reference 
to  changes  induced  in  the  stability  of  functional  processes.  According 
as  the  animal  functions  are  stimulated  or  impaired,  metabolism  is  influ- 
enced for  the  better  or  worse  respectively. 

An  important  factor  in  determining  the  character  and  extent  of 
alteration  of  function  is  the  demand  for  heat-production,  which  fluctu- 
ates proportionately  with  the  amount  of  heat-abstraction.  In  turn 
the  degree  of  heat-abstraction  varies  in  accordance  with  essential  differ- 
ences in  climatic  conditions.  Hence  a  certain  relation  is  established 
between  the  heat-abstracting  powers  of  a  climate,  and  the  attainment 
of  maximum  nutrition,  the  sequence  of  action  being  the  effect  of  certain 
climatic  attributes  in  abstracting  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  consequent 
demand  for  greater  production,  the  stimulation  of  the  various  physio- 
logic functions,  with  increased  metabolism  and  improved  nutrition. 
Evolutionary  changes  of  such  satisfying  nature  are,  of  course,  contingent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  respond  to  the  unusual  demands 
for  heat-production. 

The  practical  effect  of  climatic  change  varies  widely  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  oxidizing  process,  this  factor  in  a  decision  as  to  the  availa- 
bility of  certain  climates  being  even  of  greater  importance  than  the 
extent  or  character  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  The  personal  equation 
thus  becomes  an  important  consideration  in  ascertaining  the  value  of 
the  physiologic  change  in  different  people  exposed  to  the  same  climatic 
conditions.  In  general,  the  influence  of  climats  upon  nutrition  is 
largely  contingent  upon  the  degree  of  its  heat-abstracting  capabilities, 
which  feature  is  defined  by  Huggard,  in  his  admirable  treatise  upon 
the  physiology  of  climate,  to  be  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  clima- 
totherapy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  of  heat-abstraction 
in  any  climate  are  dependent  upon  temperature  in  connection  with  the 
modifying  influence  of  humidity  and  wind  movement,  it  is  well  to  consider 
these  factors  in  common. 

Despite  extreme  variation  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  remains  practically  con- 
stant. The  removal  of  heat  from  the  organism  is  subject  to  great 
fluctuation  by  virtue  of  diurnal,  seasonal,  and  climatic  changes,  influenc- 
ing essentially  the  manner  as  well  as  the  degree  of  its  abstraction.  It 
follows  that  a  corresponding  variation  must  exist  at  different  times  in 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  heat-producing  apparatus.  The  non-vary- 
ing temperature  of  the  body  is  manifestly  not  the  result  alone  of  a  fixed 
amount  either  of  heat-production  or  of  heat-dissipation,  but  rather 
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ration  with  moisture,  possesses  excellent  powers  of  conduction.  Cotton 
garments,  which  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  even  in  the  dry  state,  derive 
increased  conductivity  when  moist.  In  the  event  that  surface  con- 
striction be  sufficiently  prompt  to  produce  internal  hyperemia  and  stimu- 
late the  oxidizing  processes  to  greater  activity  in  the  production  of  heat, 
the  conduction  becomes  ineffective  in  reducing  the  surplus,  while  radi- 
ation and  evaporation  are  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  moisture.  In 
addition  to  the  resulting  physical  discoinfort  and  sense  of  inertia,  the 
fimctioual  activities  are  again  impaired,  oxidation  diminished,  and 
derangements  of  digestion  rendered  probable,  together  with  reduction 
of  nutrition.  Huggard  has  called  attention  very  clearly  to  the  important 
difference  between  heat-abstraction  in  dry  and  moist  localities,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  in  dry  regions,  being  the  removal  of  heat  by 
radiation  and  evaporation  in  rather  strict  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
necessities  imposed  upon  the  organism  by  external  conditions.  In  the 
presence  of  moisture,  however,  evaporation  and  radiation  are  hindered 
and  conduction  either  becomes  instrumental  in  an  undue  depletion  of 
the  heat  store,  or  is  inadequate  to  remove  an  overabundant  supply. 
Its  action,  therefore,  would  seem  distinctly  embarrassing  to  the  normal 
physiologic  relation  between  response  and  demand. 

Another  important  modifying  feature  in  the  abstraction  of  heat  is 
the  presence  of  windy  through  which  agency  convection  becomes  oper- 
ative. By  means  of  this  influence  the  action  of  both  cold  and  moisture 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  general  character  of  winds  is  dependent 
upon  the  influence  of  fundamental  natural  factors.  The  degree  of  heat 
removal  and  the  other  physiologic  effects  upon  the  organism  are,  of 
course,  dependent  upon  the  different  qualities  of  the  wind.  Chilling, 
enervating,  or  other  disagreeable  effects  accrue  in  different  places  and  at 
varying  times,  according  to  direction,  force,  and  duration,  in  association 
with  temperature,  dryness,  and  the  amount  of  dust  held  in  suspension. 
The  importance  of  wind  in  this  connection  relates  chiefly  to  its  action 
under  certain  conditions,  in  modifying  the  influence  of  temperature  and 
dryness  in  the  removal  of  body-heat.  It  goes  without  saying  that  but 
slight  movement  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  intensify  the  effect  of  cold  in 
winter,  or  of  moisture  during  warmer  seasons.  Even  in  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  dryness,  heat-dissipation  is  markedly  accentuated  by  wind, 
radiation  becoming  more  active  in  cold  weather  and  evaporation  in 
summer. 

Evaporation  is  also  increased  by  the  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  incident  to  altitude.  It  usually  happens  that  extreme  dry- 
ness occurs  in  combination  with  altitude  and  wind  velocity.  Under 
such  conditions  in  mountainous  districts,  heat-abstraction  is  facilitated 
by  the  action  of  the  colder  temperature  and  the  increased  dryness 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  as  well  as  through  the  influence  of  lessened 
atmospheric  pressure  and  local  air-currents  of  variable  intensity.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  such  regions  are  coolness,  dryness, 
rarefaction  of  air,  with  its  complicated  physiologic  effect  upon  the 
organism,  prevalent  winds,  and  I'ariatnlitii  of  temperature.  Equability 
of  temperature,  which  is  erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  a  concomitant 
of  altitude  and  dryness,  in  reality  is  unavoidably  associated  with  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  lowlands. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  seen  that  equability  of  tem- 
perature per  86  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  desirable  feature  of  any 
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climate^  with  reference  to  itB  intrinsic  demands  upon  the  body  fori 
production.  Its  obvious  disadvantage  in  this  respect  is  greatly 
men  ted  by  its  elosej  unavoidable  reiationship  with  atmospheric  humid 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Huggard,  equability  of  temperature  m  aa 
ciation  with  moisture  doei>  not  produce  m^ularity  of  heat  denianib  up 
the  physiologic  apparatus  for  heat-production »  but.  upon  the  contra 
does  effect  such  variaMlittf  of  expenditure,  out  of  proportion  to  the  nei 
of  the  !jody,  as  to  embarrass  seriously  the  mechanism  for  supply.  Ui 
the  other  hand,  through  the  influence  of  dryness*  vurial^Llity  of  temg 
ature  is  capable  of  producing  in  general  only  such  abi!ilraciion  of  S 
by  means  of  radiation  and  evaporation,  as  will  result  in  an  adaptaiici'i 
the  organism  to  these  external  factors.  It  h^  therefore,  imports 
distinguish  between  the  equabilibj  of  temjjerature  in  a  clirmite 
variabUiiij  of  heat-diasipation,  and  an  adaptability  of  the  body  to  ir 
larittf  of  heat  demands  in  a  variable  climate. 

The  vital  consideration  in  determining  the  ultimate  effect 
metabolism  and  nutrition,  is  the  response  of  the  organism  to  theinflu 
of  the  external  factors  engaged  in  the  removd  of  heat*  The  de^ 
and  character  of  the  response  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  bj 
reason  of  existing  conditions  peculiar  to  the  individual.  Thus,  ideutid 
attributes  may  induce  extremely  diverse  reactions  in  different  people- 
This  feature,  therefoi'e,  constitutes  a  factor  of  great  importaac«  in  d^ 
fining  the  general  effect  of  climate  upon  individuals*  Thus,  the  stim- 
ulating effect  resulting  from  the  removal  of  body-heat  \b  contmgent 
upon  the  capabilities  of  the  individuid  to  respond  to  the  increased 
demand*  Change  of  cliniate  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious  mi  sflldj' 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  strange  external  coniUt ious,  but  ajs  ra 
with  the  degree  of  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  new  climaU« 
environments  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  adjudge  the  value  of  eiimaie 
from  its  relation  to  the  invalid  in  question,  rather  than  fj\>ni  iuial^trad 
consideration  of  its  intrinsic  qualities.  Further^  the  merits  of  i^iddj 
differing  climates  for  the  pulmonary  invalid,  shoiUd  be  decided  »i^ 
reference  to  the  (jenend  fi^tne^s  of  the  individual,  rather  than  fromirt' 
t  rary  considerations  pertaining  alone  to  the  pathologic  eonchtion.  2?ui 
gestions  will  be  presently  matle  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  J 
intlividual  factors  involved,  i\b  well  as  to  the  general  principles  V^M 
observed  in  the  selection  of  climate^  ■ 

While  the  removal  of  animal  heat  through  the  influence  of  extern 
conditions,  represents  perhaps  the  most  important  physiolo^c  actic 
attributable  to  climate*  <^ther  reactions  of  gre^it  interest  to  nhysit-iai 
have  been  found  to  take  place  as  the  direct  i-esult  of  diminimtd  afmo 
pheric  presaure.  A  vast  amount  of  research  relative  to  the  effect  \i\h 
the  body  of  exposure  to  rarefied  air  in  high  altitudes,  has  lieen  co' 
ducted  by  many  distinguished  German,  French,  and  Italian  phy^w 
ogists  following  the  publication  of  the  admiraWe  monograph  of  Be 
in  1878>  It  is  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  chapt-er,  to  reWew  b 
briefly  the  general  conclusions,  which,  developed  as  a  result  of  thi 
systematic  study,  may  be  regarded  for  practical  purposes  as  free 
error.  While  it  has  l>een  demonstrated  that  nearly  all  funetioi 
the  body  are  influenced  more  or  less  by  residence  in  high  altiti 
a  few^  physiologic  facts  have  been  established,  which  are  far  rearhii 
in  their  significance.  Zuntz.  Loew*>%  Muller,  and  Caspari  have  recent 
c^ed  attention  to  the  influence  of  lessened  barometric  pressure  in  Idj 
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altitudes  upon  ti&sue  change.  It  has  been  shown  that  nitrogenous 
material  is  assimilated  with  greater  ease  in  moderate  altitudes, 
especially  under  conditions  of  physical  exercise.  The  stimulation  of 
proteid  metabolism  is  found  to  take  place  even  in  slightly  elevated 
regions  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet,  although  more  pronounced  in  the 
higher  altitudes.  In  extreme  elevations  the  process  is  reversed,  the 
height  of  the  turning-point  varying  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  individual.  It  thus  appears  that  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the 
oxidizing  processes  results  not  directly  from  the  amount  of  oxygen 
supplied  at  different  altitudes,  but  rather  from  the  increased  demand 
of  the  tissues  by  virtue  of  associated  climatic  conditions. 

Dr.  Henry  Sewall,  in  interpreting  some  of  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments bearing  upon  the  relation  of  oxygen  tensions  in  the  air  and  in 
the  Moody  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  there  is  contained  in  the  blood  far  more  oxygen  than  is  actually 
required  for  the  performance  of  metabolism.  The  weakness  of  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  and  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red 
corpuscles  is  well  known,  but  the  effect  upon  this  combination  of  dimin- 
ished pressure  at  moderate  altitudes  remains  somewhat  unsettled.  It  is 
doubtful  if  variations  in  the  capacity  of  the  blood  to  absorb  oxygen  at 
different  elevations  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  development  of  func- 
tional disturbances  commonly  attributable  to  altitude.  It  is  clear  that 
the  element  of  time  in  connection  with  physical  rest  constitutes  the  all- 
important  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  diminished 
pressure.  In  this  event  the  system  apparently  suffers  no  embarrass- 
ment from  any  supposed  effect  of  the  lowered  barometric  pressure  upon 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  hemo^obin. 

A  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  has  been  recorded  by  all  observers 
as  to  the  influence  of  altitude  upon  the  absolute  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  There  is  uniformly  noted  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
blood  count  upon  ascending  to  a  higher  level,  but  opinions  are  very 
conflicting  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  fact.  Definite  substantiation 
is  lacking  for  the  alluring  theory  that  the  deficiency  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  is  compensated  for  by  an  increase  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  through 
stimulation  of  the  blood-making  apparatus.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  actually  increased  in  number  in  high  alti- 
tudes, and  also  that  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  is  augmented  very  appre- 
ciably. The  apparent  effect  of  lowered  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
blood-forming  apparatus  is  of  much  interest  in  connection  with  the 
stimulation  of  metabolism. 

Studies  of  variation  in  blood-pressure  at  different  altitudes  have 
generally  resulted  in  harmonious  conclusions  as  to  the  fall  of  arterial 
pressure  with  increasing  elevation.  The  diminution  of  pressure  is 
usually  exaggerated  by  physical  exercise,  which  also  exerts  a  signifi- 
cant influence  upon  the  pulse-rate.  Upon  removal  to  high  altitudes  the 
latter  is  noticeably  accelerated,  and  upon  exercise  becomes  dispropor- 
tionately more  rapid  and  weak  than  at  sea-level.  This  influence  of 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  pulse  has  been  shown  to  be 
subject  to  great  variations  in  individual  cases,  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  management  to  be  susceptible  of  adjustment,  provided  the 
system  is  not  crippled  too  seriously  by  disease.  The  results  of  Sewall's 
observations  upon  venous  blood-pressure  in  Denver  show  a  positive 
increase  at  a  level  of  5280  feet  as  compared  with  sea-level. 
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In  general,  the  respircUory  rate  is  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  depth  of  the  respirations 
is  also  increased  under  similar  conditions.  A  certain  amount  of  vesic- 
ular dilatation  takes  place  from  the  increased  tension  in  the  alveoli  as  a 
result  of  the  more  pronounced  inspiratory  eflforts.  Increased  circum- 
ference of  the  chest,  however,  from  continued  residence  in  mountain- 
ous regions  is  not  associated,  as  a  rule,  with  increased  vital  capacity. 
Here,  however,  the  question  of  individual  adaptation  constitutes  an 
essential  feature,  the  character  of  the  respiratory  excursion  and  the 
degree  of  alveolar  dilatation  being  subject  to  much  variation. 

The  influence  of  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  at  times  marked  in  different  individuals  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  adjustment  to  changed  barometric  conditions,  and  their 
response  to  the  increased  demands  for  heat-production.  The  nature 
of  the  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  is,  therefore,  dependent  to  some 
extent  upon  the  accompanying  change  in  metabolism  and  nutrition. 
According  to  the  adaptability  of  the  individual  and  the  influence  of  all 
the  climatic  attributes  upon  the  general  tone,  the  resulting  action  upon 
the  nervous  system  may  be  described  as  either  stimulating,  or  irritating 
and  exhausting.  The  bracing,  invigorating  effect  is  undoubtecUy 
caused  by  the  enhancement  of  tissue  change,  the  stimulated  activity 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  influence  of  the  intense  solar  heat  and 
illumination  upon  the  skin.  It  may  be  stated  parenthetically  that 
profound  physiologic  effects  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  sunlight. 
In  dry,  elevated  regions  the  sunlight  is  abundant,  prolonged,  and  intense, 
the  number  of  cloudy  days  being  comparatively  few.  On  accoimt  of 
the  slight  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  is 
much  greater  than  the  temperature  of  the  air.  But  little  intervening 
moisture  is  present  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  marked  differences  of  tem- 
perature are  appreciated  between  the  direct  sunshine  and  shade,  as  well 
as  between  day  and  night.  As  a  result  of  the  diathermancy  of  the  air, 
the  therapeutic  value  of  the  sunshine  is  undoubtedly  enhanced  to  some 
extent. 

Irritability  with  functional  exhaustion  sometimes  takes  the  place 
of  exhilaration.  Among  individuals  with  unstable  nervous  tempera- 
ments there  may  ensue  restlessness,  overstimulation  to  physical  exer- 
tion, insomnia,  or  impairment  of  mental  energy  and  depression. 
While  admitting  the  not  infrequent  exhibition  of  these  unfavor- 
able symptoms  strictly  among  neurasthenic  patients,  it  is  desired 
to  emphasize  the  conviction,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
exaggeration  of  such  nervous  manifestations  is  not  entirely  referable 
to  the  effects  of  altitude.  In  many  instances  associated  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  environment  and  method  of  living  are  responsible,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  the  development  of  nervous  disturbances.  It 
is  not  altogether  the  actual  elevation  above  sea-level,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  change  of  altitude  and  the  anticipation  of  abnormal  sensations 
that  determines  the  character  of  subsequent  symptoms.  Clinical 
experience  in  Denver  has  shown  that  the  expectation  of  a  disturbed 
nervous  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  the  patient  has  often  represented 
an  important  agent  in  the  development  of  nervous  symptoms,  which  in 
turn  have  disappeared  upon  proper  reassurance  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  suitable  regime.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  among  a  comparatively 
small  class,  disturbing  nervous  influences  are  actually  exerted  upon 
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arrival  in  high  altitudes.     Unpleasant  effects  often  disappear^  howev^er, 

as  a  result  of  the  progjessive  adjustment  of  vital  processes  to  changed 
conditions  through  the  influence  of  rest.  The  appropriateness  of  moder- 
ate degrees  of  altitude  for  the  various  classes  of  pulmonary  invalids  wjJl 
be  presently  discussed- 

In  concluding  a  review  of  the  physiologic  action  of  certain  climatic 
attributes  upon  body  functions,  it  is  fitting  to  submitt  as  a  logical 
sequence  of  thought,  the  general  pro|x>sition  that  climate  may  fail  to 
render  its  beneficent  aid  to  the  unfortunate  consumptive  only  when  the 
victim  of  the  disease  indulges  in  fatal  procrastination^  errs  grievomsly  in 
climatic  selection,  or  rejects  in  tola  the  accompanying  advantages  of  a 
suitable  regime.  Applying  the  principles  of  deductive  logic  to  the 
established  action  of  atmospheric  conditions  upon  the  organism,  it 
«eems  impossible  to  deny  the  benefits  accruing  to  pulmonary  invalids 
from  subjection  to  the  immutable  influence  of  appropriate  climates. 

CLINICAL  TESTIMONY 

The  second  affirmative  proposition  relative  to  the  claim  of  climate 
a  therapeutic  agent*  coniji^ts  of  the  accumulated  mass  of  clinical  evi- 
dence in  substantiation  of  its  value.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  compare  satisfactorily  the  results  observed  in  climatic 
resorts  with  those  reported  from  sanatoria  in  unfavorable  regions. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  vastly  differing  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  so-called  favorable  climates  and  in  local  sanatoria  for  incipient 
cases.  Statistical  observations  for  comparative  purposes  are*  indeed, 
of  doubtful  efficacy*  unless  conditions  aside  from  climate  are  practically 
identical*  In  analyzing  the  residts  obtained  in  different  localities,  the 
opportunities  for  error  are  so  numerous,  as  to  vitiate  completely  any 
conclusions  which  are  based  alone  upon  statistical  investigation* 
Eecourse,  therefore*  must  be  taken  to  the  ripe  experience  of  trustworthy 
tiinlcians,  who  have  Ix^en  privileged  to  enjoy  ample  opportunities  for 
observation  and  are  thus  qualified  to  entertain  judicial  opinions.  The 
evidence  in  favor  of  climate  derived  from  sucli  non-partisan  sources  has 
been  found  so  irrefutable  as  scarcely  to  warrant  repetition* 

Strangely  enough,  even  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  climate  are 
wont  to  display  unconsciously  marked  inconsistencies  of  precept  as  well 
as  of  practice*  An  eminent  authority,  in  a  liccent  book  upon  *'  Pulmo- 
nary Tuberculosis,'*  places  himself  upon  record  as  ardently  opposed  to 
the  current  idea  as  to  the  efficacy  of  climate,  only  to  retract,  in  later 
pages,  through  numerous  admissions,  regarding  its  many  desirable  fea- 
tures. In  the  section  of  his  book  devoted  to  climate  general  negative 
propositions  are  ad  vancett,  as  shown  by  the  following  brief  extracts:  *'This 
deeply  rooted  idea  of  the  necessity  of  change  of  climate  for  all  sufferers 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  erroneous  on  the  face  of  it.  .  .  .  Sana- 
toria have  been  built  in  many  parts  of  this  country  and  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Their  climates  are  of  almost  every  description,  yet 
their  results  are  similar-  Their  success  in  no  w^ay  depends  upon  their 
elevation*  upon  their  proximity  to  the  sea,  nor  upon  any  quality  pos- 
sessed by  the  air  of  their  locality.  Speaking  from  a  close  observation 
of  a'  number  of  patients,  who,  after  undergoing  a  course  of  sanatorium 
treatment  at  homer  subsequently  sought  various  distant  health  resorts, 
1  can  assert  that  in  no  single  instance  was  the  progress  of  th*;  disease 
distinctly  affected  by  the  change  of  climate.     In  the  case  of  patients 
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who  were  doing  well  at  homer  recovery  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  1 

by  the  iiiflueiice  of  a  selected  cHmate  abroad.  In  the  case  of  patj 
who  were  doing  badly  in  this  country,  a  removal  to  a  reeogmzied  '__ 
resort  did  not  succeed  in  arresting  the  downward  progress/'  j 
iintenability  of  the  position  assumed  is  made  apparent  by  iiis  foUoM 
statements,  which  in  relation  to  the  alxive  appear  quite  equtvfl 
**  We  like  the  treatment  to  l>e  carried  out  in  a  locality  whose  air  is  p 
and  bracing,  but  moderately  dry.  It  is  possible  that  the  more  (m 
the  climate  possesses  these  qualitieSt  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  recow 
of  the  consumptive.  .  .  .  Theoretical  considerations  tell  us  tc 
the  air  of  towns  is  not  favorable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  bel3 
that  recovery  is  expedited  by  placing  the  patient  in  pure,  unconts 

nated  air In  the  same  way  as  regards  other  qualities  of 

air  the  majority  of  consumptive  patients  are  benefitted  by  a  braci 
In  so  far  as  the  appetite  and  other  vital  processes  are  sensibly 
ened  in  a  bracing  climate,  there  roust  be  an  advantage  in  conduij 
the  treatment  in  such  an  air.  .  ,  -  I  would  only  say,  in  regar 
excessively  moist  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  that  while  most 
sumptives  are  unaffected,  a  certain  small  numljer  find  that  their  cou 
and  difficulties  of  breathing  are  increased.  .  <  .  In  regard  to  bo 
we  are  probably  right  when  circumstances  afford  us  a  choice  in  aeJecl 
ing  one  of  gravel  or  sand,  <  .  ,  It  will  lie  seen,  therefore,  thjit 
pure  and  bracing  air,  with  a  dry,  warm  soil  and  free  exposure  to  m 
are  of  relative  ad  van  taget  .  *  .  A  large  rainfall  make^  the  open-i 
life  le:^s  easy-  .  .  .  Sunshine  in  general  acts  as  a  germicide  at 
must,  therefore,  have  a  beneficial  action  upon  the  patient's  atmospha 
,  .  .  It  is  generally  agreed  that  better  results  are  obtained  in  m 
atoria  during  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  majority  of  o 
consumptive  patients  tell  us  that  they  are  better  suited  In*  cold  th 
by  hot  weather.  .  .  .  Patients  whose  pulmonarj^  tul)erculosis  m 
the  catarrhal  type,  with  much  bronchitis  or  perhaps  with  emphiv 
and  asthma,  often  respond  well  to  open-air  treatment,  but  thejf^ 
susceptible  in  the  matter  of  climate  and  do  better  in  one  locality  ti 
in  another,  *  ,  .  In  the  case  of  patients  who  are  able  to  indul 
them  selves  J  by  all  means  let  us  allow  them  to  pass  the  winter  whi 
the  open-air  life  can  be  followed  with  the  greatest  amount  of  cotd 
and  pleasure/'  ^ 

Despite  the  derogatory  character  of  the  opening  statements  relati 
to  the  role  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  tui^erculosis,  no  stronger  a 
sequent  indorsement  of  its  influence  could  be  asked  even  of  its  M 
active  supporters.  The  conclusions  expressed  are  eminently  rational^ 
in  line  with  the  opinions  long  entertained  by  all  climatotherapeulis 
but  are,  nevertheless,  strongly  contradictory  to  the  introductory"  asR 
tions.  It  so  happens  that  a  great  majority  of  the  assailants  of  cUmi 
are  responsible  in  their  writings  and  actual  practice  for  similar  inrc 
sistencies.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  F.  L  Knight.  **  If  weather  conchtic 
make  no  difference,  why  do  patients  improve  so  much  more  at  one  seas 
than  at  another?  If  it  makes  no  difference^  w^hy  are  all  of  us  so  anxic 
to  get  our  x>atients  a  residence  upon  dry  soil,  with  a  sunny  exposujie  m 
protection  from  the  strong  winds?"  '*If  sunlight  is  good  at  all 
is  it  not  better  to  have  twenty-five  or  more  days  of  it  per  mont^  i 
to  have  ten  or  twel ve  or  less?* * " 

It  IS,  indeed,  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  negative 
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can  develop  concerning  the  great  value  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of 
eonsumptioiif  provided  there  is  instituted  a  proper  selection  of  cases 
and  a  conjoined  attention  to  mode  of  life.     If  the  doctrine  of  outdoor 
living  me.ans  anything  as  directed  toward  the  pulmonary  invalid,  it 
s  that  the  best  results  ai-e  to  be  obtained  through  its  most  complete 
ililment.     it  follows  that  the  fullest  conception  of  a  proper  method 
bf  open-air  existence  can  he  satisfactorily  conducted  only  in  those  regions 
affording  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine^  with  associated  warmth, 
dr^'ne^s,  and  rarefaction.     If  a  suitable  regime  alone  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  perceptible  improvement  in  incipient  cases,  how  much  greater 
tod  more  enduring  results,  among  a  larger  number  of  cases,  advanced 
though  they  bet  niay  be  obtained  by  precisely  the  same  manner  of  life, 
plus  the  beneficent  influence  of  climate.     It  appears  that  a  far  more  im- 
proved mode  of  life  can  be  enactjecl  in  an  appropriate  climate,  than  in  less 
favored  regions^  by  reason  of  the  added  opportunities  for  outdoor  living. 
If  a  system  of  regimenj  necessarily  incomplete  in  moist,  cloudy  regions, 
MB  good,  a  well-nigh  perfect  adherence  to  these  principles,  in  a  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine,  invigorating  air,  inspiring  scenery,  and  1^1  ue  sky 
certainly  better.     May  it  not  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  a  consistent 
'^ard  for  the  very  principles  upon  which  depend  negative  claims,  neces- 
trily  carries  with  it  an  almost  incontro\'ertible  argument  in  favor  of 
climatic  change  for  a  large  numl>er  of  cases? 

It  must  be  insisted  that  there  is  something  in  climate  entirely  apart 
from  these  factors  of  sunshine  and  dryness  incident  to  favorable  regions. 
If  10  these  attributes  be  added  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  there 
Bre  exerted  certain  intrinsic  influences,  distinctive  of  the  locality,  maric- 
edly  favoring  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results.  Reference  is  made 
to  the  increased  metabolism  from  the  more  perfect  system  of  heat- 
abstraction,  and  the  general  stimulating  effect  upon  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems.  In  addition,  the  influence  of  altitude  in  wisely  chosen 
cases  has  been  shown  to  produce  an  increase  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and 
hemoglobin,  to  promote  vesicular  dilatation,  to  effect  improvement  in 
the  vigor  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  to  involve  digestive 
and  nutrient  changes  of  vast  impoil. 

Aside  from  such  considerations  as  the  foregoing,  may  Ije  mentioned 
the  value  of  the  psychic  element  involved  in  all  changes  of  residence. 
This  may  react  for  good  or  evil  according  to  the  sagacity  displayed 
by  the  medical  attendant.  Admitting  a  proper  selection  of  cases  and 
provision  for  a  suitable  environment,  there  may  develop  factors  of  nf^ 
little  value  in  the  novelty  of  new  surroundings,  change  of  food^  scenery, 
custom,  companionship,  the  relief  from  cares  and  responsibilities  at 
home,  and  all  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  new  country,  with  its 
etir  and  energy.  The  good  results  obtained  in  unfavorable  localities 
among  early  cases  do  not  constitute  an  argument  against  the  greatly 
increased  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a  much  larger  class  of  patients,  as  a 
result  of  the  same  watchful  observation  in  an  appropriate  climate. 
Many  instances  of  enduring  arrest  have  taken  place  among  patients  for 
whom  a  rigid  adherence  to  sanatorium  regime  was  utterly  impossil>le. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  invalids  observer!  in  health  resorts 
are  financially  unable  to  observe  a  strict  system  of  daily  living.  By 
"Virtue,  however,  of  pronounced  climatic  advantages,  they  are  permitted 
to  perform  light  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  a  marked  prolong- 
■ation  of  life,  or  an  eventual  arrest  of  the  disease. 
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Recognizing  the  comparative  rarity  with  which  consumption  has 
originated  for  generations  in  the  midst  of  certain  climatic  conditions, 
the  relative  frequency  of  its  development  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  in  other  places,  it  should  follow,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that 
climate  must  take  its  place  as  an  important  factor  in  subsequent  efforts 
to  secure  arrest.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  few  climates 
still  exist  where  tuberculosis  is  very  rarely  indigenous  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  some  factors  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
an  increase  of  native  cases.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are  offered  to  pul- 
monary invalids  better  facilities  for  improvement  in  the  midst  of  influ- 
ences which  have  prevented  the  development  of  the  disease  in  others, 
than  under  exposure  to  the  same  conditions  that  have  been  conducive  to 
its  origin  at  home.  The  same  process  of  reasoning  may  be  extended  in 
its  application  to  the  more  remote  future  of  the  consumptive.  This  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual,  *'once  a  consumptive, 
always  a  consumptive,''  possesses  the  inviolable  right  to  be  placed,  if 
possible,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  and  more  advantageous  environment.  He 
should  be  afforded  the  greatest  degree  of  protection  against  renewed 
tuberculous  activity,  and  offered,  at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  and  social  advantage,  facilities  for  industry  and 
business  enterprise.  In  the  midst  of  an  active  civilization  in  favorable 
climates  the  invalid  may  be  permitted  to  engage  eventually  in  a  useful 
and  prosperous  career. 

This  course  of  remark  is  presented  merely  as  an  appeal  for  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  interests  of  the  invalid  alone. 
The  contention  is  made  that  while  some  cases  may  be  expected  to  do 
well  under  proper  supervision,  even  if  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
climate,  and  that  others  are  inappropriate  for  such  change,  yet  an 
enormous  class  is  justly  entitled  to  receive  its  benefits. 

CASES  APPROPRIATE  FOR  CLIMATIC  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  in  detail  the  character  of  cases 
embraced  in  this  general  class.  A  somewhat  broad  and  comprehensive 
grouping  of  those  for  whom  some  climatic  change  is  indicated  includes — 

1.  All  those  with  moderate  infection,  who  are  not  prevented  from 
leaving  home  by  financial  embarrassment  or  other  equally  cogent 
reasons. 

2.  Those  in  a  similar  physical  condition,  though  with  but  a  meager 
monthly  allowance,  provided  sufficient  accurate  information  is  obtained 
in  advance  concerning  suitable  accommodations  at  an  expense  within 
their  limits. 

3.  Those  admittedly  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts  for  support, 
but,  nevertheless,  with  such  slight  pulmonary  involvement  as  to  permit 
the  performance  of  outdoor  work  in  some  favorable  region  where  employ- 
ment may  be  assured. 

4.  Those  with  considerably  more  advanced  trouble,  but  favored 
by  a  cheerful,  sensible  temperament,  affluence,  determination  to  succeed, 
an  abiding  hope  with  desire  for  climatic  change,  a  ready  compliance  with 
instructions,  and  an  apparent  easy  adaptation  to  new  surroundings. 

That  this  grouping  of  cases,  subject  to  qualification  according  to 
modifying  individual  factors,  is  reasonably  correct  has  been  show^n  by 
experience  in  favorable  localities  where  remarkable  results  are  often 
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■  obtained  in  advanced  cases,  and  among  those  with  exceedingly  limited 

■  resources. 

I         It  thus  follows  that  upon  the  basis  of  actual  results,  an  assuring 

■  welcome  may  be  extended  to  some  who  are  no  less  worthy,  if  ItB^  for- 
'    tunate,  than  their  fellows  in  their  equipment  and  opportunities.     It 

must  not  be  undeiistood,  however,  that  those  hopelessly  ill  or  utterly 
impoverished  sliould  l>e  encouraged  to  seek  climatic  change.  For  these, 
the  erection  of  State  and  muiii<"ipal  sanatoria  along  lines  elsewhere  sug- 
gested is  obligatory^  practical  ^  and  economic. 

Class  L^In  explanation  of  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and  comprehen- 
sive grouping  of  caises  with  moderate  infection  and  a  comfortable  finan- 
cial status,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essence  of  this  particular 
phase  of  the  subject  relates  exclusively  to  the  best  possible  provision  to 
be  made  for  such  cases.  An  enormous  class,  who  are  intensely  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  rationiU  opportunity  to  recover  from  their 
disease,  appeal  to  their  medical  advisers  for  nothing  less  than  that  w^hieh 
affords  the  maximum  assurance  of  ultimate  recover\%     Cases  such  as 

t  these,  willing  to  engage  in  the  prolonged  struggle  which  is  destined  so 
frequently  to  be  a  test  of  their  fortitude,  with  restoration  to  health  as 
the  vital  issue,  surely  deserve  such  favorable  facilities  as  will  insure  the 
greatest  probability  of  final  success.  The  obligation  of  the  physician  is 
not  fulfilled  by  advising  merely  whiit  is  admittedly  good,  but  is  only 
discharged  by  urging  what  is  actually  the  very  best  for  the  individual 
case.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  securing  arrest  at  home 
or  within  a  local  institution,  but  whether  such  an  environment  of  itself 
is  the  method  most  likcljf  to  accomplish  this  result.     The  physician,  in 

t  assuming  to  direct  the  destinies  of  his  well-to-do  consumptive,  should 
make  a  practical  application  of  the  condition  to  himself  and  advise  in 
accordance  with  the  coun^  he  w^ould  pursue  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  such  is  the  ease,  little  doubt  can  exiKt  as  to  the  promptitude  and 
certainty  of  action.     The  sweeping  assertion,  therefore,  that  patients  of 

I  this  class  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  climatic  change, 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  these  individuals  possess 
an  indisputable  right  to  receive  that  early  unrestricted  consideration  and 
advice,  which  an  actual  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  safest  and 
most  conservative* 

Class  2v^This  di^lsion  embraces  the  large  middle  class,  with  moder- 
ate infection,  but  limited  finances.  Such  patients,  though  greatly 
handicapped  by  lack  of  means,  are  not  absolutely  impecunious,  and  in 
many  instances  not  dependent  for  support  upon  themselves  alone.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  relatives  are  enabled  to  render  such  assistance 
that,  by  the  practice  of  rigid  economy,  the  patient  is  offered  definite 
assurance  of  improvement  from  an  inexpensive  sojourn  in  a  fa\*orable 
cUmate.  It  is  absolutely  essential*  however,  in  justification  of  such 
change,  that  authentic  information  should  tje  secured  in  advance  as  to  the 
actual  expense  necessary  to  provide  appropriate  accommodations.  The 
question  must  be  plainly  reviewed  ^^ith  the  patient  and  family  in  all  its 
phases,  according  to  the  individual  conditions  in  force.  Decision  as  to 
chmatic  change  must  l>e  made  strictly  upon  the  special  merits  of  the 
physical  condition  and  attendant  circumstances.  Experience  has  shown, 
over  and  over  again,  that  a  limited  financial  status  is  no  insuperable 
harrier  to  recover}^  in  health  resorts,  provided  there  is  instituted  a  wise 
preliminary  guidance  and  subsequent  suiter visory  direction.     The  real 
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solution  of  tile  problem  for  these  people  consists  of  ih©  opportUB 
their  disposal  in  favorable  regions.  The  position  of  the  medical  Atii 
ant  in  advising  a  journey  to  a  distant  elime  for  such  pafienU  igfm 
with  much  responsibility.  A  justiiieation,  however,  for  this  mun 
found  ill  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  ready  facilities  for  tiieir  recep 
within  the  bounds  of  their  limited  resources^  Admitting  sycli  pr 
sion,  there  ciin  lie  do  argument  as  to  the  expediency  of  offexing  to 
class  i^a^onable  opportunities  for  securing  a  restoration  of  hedtli 
resumption  of  earning  power.  M 

Class  S. — This  group  embraces  individuals  who,  although  to  4 
extent  dependent  for  support  upon  their  ovm  efforts,  are,  neverthd 
in  such  physical  condition  as  to  justify  light  outdoor  employment, 
practical  consideration  obtaining  among  such  patients,  is  the  fat1 1 
the  performance  of  work  is  more  or  less  Qbligalonj,  irrespective  of  t 
location.  This  being  true,  it  is  obvious  that  their  chances  for  recoi 
are  materially  enhanced  by  residence  in  favorable  climates.  Fortl 
people  the  observance  of  a  suital>le  ri^gime  is  quite  out  of  the  que^l 
and  if  work  they  must,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  employmeni 
secured  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  It  hmi\ 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  a  large  proportion  of  incipieuM 
without  expectoration^  or  bacilli,  now  frequently  admitted  to  loc« 
toria,  constitute  but  little  danger  to  the  community,  and  yet  with  a] 
financial  assistance  in  an  appropriate  climate  ai^  not  too  ill  to  ea 
in  some  occupation  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  improvement.  ! 
a  happy  result  is  far  less  likely  to  attend  their  continuous  8t7U|^ 
existence  amid  unfavorable  surroim dings.  ^ 

Class  4. — This  group  comprises  patients  who,  though  sufleriag 
advanced  infection  sufficient  to  render  prognosis  doubtful  in  aai 
mate,  nevertheless  ans  endowed  with  favorable  temperamental  © 
tions  and  adequate  resources.  The  necessarily  prolonged  sepan 
from  family  and  relatives,  the  knowledge  of  the  grave  possibilities 
the  physical  discomfort,  in  many  cases,  would  influence  a  deciding 
against  the  hardships  of  an  extended  journey ,  were  a  welcome  exle 
to  such  individuals  by  sanatoria  nearer  home.  In  view  of  the  inal 
of  patients  of  this  class  to  gain  admission  t^  closed  local  tnstitul 
almost  the  only  remaining  hope  is  from  climatic  change.  The^ 
proposition  to  be  faced  by  patients  is  the  fact  that  they  have  bil 
to  lose  by  recourse  to  this  move,  and  perhaps  everything  to  gain. 
versely,  after  a  progressive  decline  throughout  a  prolongetl  peri< 
home,  they  have  no  valid  reason  to  anticipate  l:>etter  results  it 
future  than  in  the  past  under  the  same  conditions^  hence  i 
rational  incentive  for  a  sanely  directed  climatic  change.  It  h 
fair  to  state  that  this  should  not  be  decided  upon  without  a  J 
recit:d  of  the  situation  to  the  patient  and  friends,  and  a  full  apprecii 
on  their  part,  of  the  utter  uncertainties.  Neither  should  tt  be  ui 
taken  without  provision  having  been  nvade  to  permit  the  subsec 
elaboration  of  an  intelligent  regime.  Attention  has  been  calk 
previous  pages  to  the  remarkable  results  sometimes  achieved  m 
patients  concerning  whom  no  reasonable  hope  for  recover}'  coul 
entertained  at  the  time  of  arrival. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  folly  of  sending  hopelesgily 
indigent  patients  to  health  msorts.     While  well-to-do  desj: 
are  not  of  necessity  debarred  from  the  possibility  of  final 
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several  years  of  patient  en(Jea\^or^  destitute  consumptives  similarly 
afflicted  are  not  offered  the  same  opportunities  for  securing  arrest.  The 
interests  u{  such  patients  are  in  no  wise  subserved  by  sending  them  to  a 
fax  country  to  battle  against  great  odds  among  strangers  and  often  amid 
grossly  unfavorable  surroundings.  While  the  physicians  and  philan- 
thropic citizens  of  open  health  i^esorts  are  ever  reatiy  to  lend  their  aid 
to  worthy  impoverished  consumptives,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  no 
kindness  to  send  such  cases  away  from  home.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  influx  of  phthisical  patients  in  ail  stages  of  the 
disease  and  in  dii*est  financitd  distress,  constitutes  an  ecdnoniic  problem 

I  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  inhabitants  of  climatic  resorts,  A  large  class  of 
advanced  pulmonary  invalids,  with  no  conception  of  their  individual 
needs,  are  compelled  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  order  to  supply  the 

I  most  pressing  necessities  of  hfe.  Others  are  doomed  to  disappointment 
in  securing  work,  and  either  are  obliged  to  seek  assistance  in  order  to 
return  home,  or  become  a  charge  to  the  local  community.  Serious 
hardship  is  sometimes  inflicted  upon  the  resident  employ!?  and  his 
family  in  being  forced  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate consumptive.  The  presence  of  hopeless  consumptives  in  a 
community  often  tends  to  inculcute  public  pessimism  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  ultimate  arrest,  and  to  retard  charitable  impulses  for  the  relief 
of  those  less  seriously  afflicted.  As  a  rule,  the  advanced  consumptive 
with  extremely  limited  resources  does  not  profit  from  the  hardships 
necessarily  assumed  by  himself,  as  well  as  imposed  to  some  extent  upon 
Others.  Allusion  is  made  to  those  of  his  family  who,  by  dint  of  personal 
teerifice,  manage  to  extract  a  mere  pittance  from  their  savings  in  order 
to  contribute  toward  a  portion  of  his  support,  or  who  assume  obligations 
representing  a  grievous  burden  to  be  borne  through  many  years.  In 
view  of  the  indiscriminate  character  of  the  patients,  who  seek  relief  in 
health  resorts  after  mcmths  or  years  of  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  resident  physicians  are  elamorous  in  their  demands  for  an 
earlier  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  climatic  change^  and  for  the 
display  of  added  care  in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  individual  to 
the  locality. 

CONSIDERATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  CLIMATIC  SELECTION 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  remarks,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  discriiTunating  choice  of  climate  according 
to  the  physiologic  adaptation  of  the  individuah  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  no  single  locality  is  appropriate  for  all  cliusses  of  pulmonary  invalids 
who  may  demand,  upon  the  merits  of  their  condition,  some  form  of 
climatic  change*  Many  consumptives  exhibiting  similar  physical  signs 
and  subjective  symptoms  differ  essentially  in  their  constitutional  vigor, 
while  some  present  certain  important  complications.  Thus,  among 
patients  apparently  in  the  same  class,  marked  differences  exist  in  the 
indications  for  climatic  selection.  Often  the  decision  with  reference 
to  radically  fliverse  types  of  climate  should  be  influenced  by  the  age 
of  the  pulmonary  invalid,  the  previous  habits,  environment,  race, 
temperamental  peculiarities,  and  complications.  Climates  which  for 
many  individuals  exert  a  general  stimulating  and  tonic  action  are  found 
to  produce  pronounceti  irritability  or  depi'ession  in  others*  Per  contra, 
certain  regions  noted  for  their  enervating  and  relaxing  influence  upon 
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the  majority  of  pulmonary  invalids  are  found  to  exercise  a  soothing 
and  bracing  effect  upon  some  with  disturbed  nervous  equilibrium. 
Thus  it  follows  that  the  selection  of  climate  for  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  be  based  primarily  upon  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  constUiUional  requirements  of  the  individual.  There 
is  demanded  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  damage  already  wrought  by 
the  destructive  process,  and  a  working  familiarity  with  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  force  at  the  various  health  resorts  and  their  physiologic 
effects.  A  not  unimportant  factor  is  the  nature  of  the  accommodations 
available  for  patients  in  different  localities.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
for  the  proper  reception  of  cases,  some  importance  may  attach  to  the 
general  character  of  the  medical  supervision  in  different  resorts.  In 
many  instances  determining  features  relate  to  the  opportunities  offered 
for  diversion  and  recreation,  social  advantages,  educational  facilities, 
and  industrial  pursuits.  The  above  considerations  may  sometimes 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  locality  exhibiting  climatic  virtues  in  no  way 
superior  to  those  possessed  by  other  resorts  embraced  in  the  same 
general  region. 

Of  all  the  several  factors  worthy  of  thoughtful  review,  none  is  more 
important  than  the  degree  of  individual  response  to  the  heat-dissipation, 
which  is  subject  to  great  variation  in  different  localities.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  abstraction  of  heat  is  most  efficient  in  moderately  cold, 
dry,  and  variable  climates  in  elevated  regions.  In  mountainous  dis- 
tricts a  certain  disadvantage  attaches  to  the  occasional  high  velocity 
of  the  wind  and  the  presence  of  dust,  but  these  conditions  do  not  offset 
the  high  value  of  the  combined  climatic  influence  upon  metabolism. 
While  in  general  the  most  favorable  climate  for  consumption  is  that 
exhibiting  attributes  of  dryness,  sunshine,  moderate  altitude,  diminished 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  variability,  this  combination  in  its  physiologic 
demands  upon  the  organism  is  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  aU  patients. 
The  occasional  lack  of  adaptation  has  led  to  repeated  assertions  that 
dry,  cool  mountain  climates  are  appropriate  only  for  patients  in  early 
stages,  with  robust  constitution  and  slight,  if  any,  functional  impair- 
ment. At  the  same  time  the  contraindications  for  residence  in  moderate 
altitudes,  as  laid  down  by  various  writers,  are  legion.  Many  statements 
of  this  character  are  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  results  of  experience. 
It  is  true  that  patients  with  incipient  infection,  endowed  with  sturdy 
and  vigorous  constitutions,  without  other  organic  derangement,  do 
particularly  well  in  high  altitudes.  In  such  cases  the  response  of  the 
organism  to  external  atmospheric  conditions  is  usually  immediate, 
despite  indulgence  in  moderate  physical  exercise.  In  addition,  a  large 
class,  with  a  perceptible  reduction  of  vitality,  disordered  digestion,  and 
defective  assimilation,  often  evince,  under  conditions  of  rest,  a  degree 
of  response  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  medical  advisers.  This 
capacity  for  favorable  reaction  occurs  in  many  instances  in  the  presence 
of  extensive  damage  to  pulmonary  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  persons 
with  extremely  low  vitality,  enfeebled  circulation,  and  greatly  impaired 
digestion,  when  exposed  to  such  climatic  conditions,  often  suffer  an 
aggi-avation  of  the  functional  derangement. 

It  follows  that  low  elevations  and  equability  of  temperature,  with 
varying  degrees  of  moisture,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  con- 
siderable class,  irrespective  of  the  duration  or  activity  of  the  tuberculous 
process.     These  climatic  attributes,  in  connection  with  warmth,  may 
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produce  among  some  patients  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  general 
system,  with  promotion  of  metabolism  and  nutrition.  As  a  rule, 
patients  displaying  excessive  destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue,  resulting 
in  marked  diminution  of  respiratory  capacity,  thrive  only  in  warm, 
dry  regions  having  a  high  barometric  pressure.  Many  sufferers  from 
dry  bronchitis,  asthma,  and  extensive  emphysema  demand  not  only 
residence  at  low  elevations,  but  also  the  added  elements  of  equability 
and  moisture. 

Generally  speaking,  the  young  show  a  much  greater  adaptability 
to  mountainous  climates  than  the  aged.  At  the  latter  extreme  of  life 
the  vitality  is  diminished,  the  cardiac  force  weakened,  the  circulation 
enfeebled,  and  the  walls  of  the  arteries  likely  to  be  more  or  less  thickened. 
For  Buch  patients  the  climatic  needs  consist  of  warmth,  equability, 
and  absence  of  elevation,  even  if  there  is  considerable  moisture.  In 
the  same  way  persons  in  middle  age,  who  for  prolonged  periods  have 
been  the  victims  of  perverted  metabolism,  may  exhibit  such  pathologic 
change  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys  as  to  preclude  subjection  to 
the  cold  and  variability  of  temperature  incident  to  high  altitudes.  For 
these  people,  with  declining  powers  of  heat-production,  caution  should  be 
exercised,  because  of  their  inability  to  respond  to  the  increased  demands. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  advanced  degenerative  changes  in  the 
heart,  arteries,  or  kidneys  must  disparage  recourse  to  the  cold,  dry  air 
of  elevated  plateaus.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  existence 
of  all  forms  of  organic  heart  disease,  regardless  of  their  character  or 
degree  of  compensation,  necessarily  prohibits  residence  in  moderately 
elevated  regions.  It  is  often  impossible,  in  a  given  case,  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  probable  effect  of  low  barometric  pres- 
sure  upon  the  heart.  Patients  with  welMefined  valvular  lesions,  but 
with  adequate  compensation,  frequently  show  no  symptoms  whatever 
upon  ascending  to  very  elevated  regions.  Upon  the  other  hand,  indi- 
viduals disclosing  upon  examination  no  evidence  of  organic  change, 
occasionally  exhibit  disturbed  cardiac  function  at  an  altitude  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet.  It  would  appear  that  the  vital  consideration  is  not  a 
refinement  of  diagnosis  relative  to  the  existence  of  an  obscure,  perfectly 
compensated  valvular  lesion,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  judge,  as  closely 
as  possible,  concerning  the  relation  of  heart  power  and  work.  It 
is  apparent  that  flabby,  dilated  hearts,  pronounced  myocarditis, 
even  without  dilatation,  and  acute  inflammatory  conditions  involving 
the  endocardium  or  pericardium,  should  debar  patients  from  visiting 
mountainous  regions.  In  cases  with  uncomplicated  regurgitant  lesions 
or  with  moderate  arteriosclerosis,  admitting  of  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  advisability  of  change  to  moderate  altitudes,  tentative  recourse  to 
slightly  elevated  regions  represents  a  judicious  and  conservative  course. 

Consumptives  suffering  from  advanced  kidney  disease  are  unsuited 
for  high  altitudes,  and,  in  fact,  inappropriate  for  climatic  change  of  any 
kind  in  the  hope  of  securing  appreciable  prolongation  of  life.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  refrain  from  rendering  an  unfavorable  prognosis 
upon  the  basis  of  a  simple  albuminuria.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing case  is  of  some  interest: 

A  man,  twenty-seven  years  old,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Biggs,  with  tubercu- 
lous family  history,  consulted  me  November  11,  1895,  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  Colorado.  His  illness  had  developed  in  November, 
1893,  following  a  severe  attack  of  grip.      He  spent  a  large  portion 
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of  the  following  year  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  exhibited  material 
improvement  in  all  respects.  Upon  coming  under  my  observation  the 
nutrition  was  but  slightly  impaired,  and  the  general  condition  excellent. 
There  were  signs  of  consolidation,  however,  in  the  left  upper  lung,  with 
moist  r&les  from  the  apex  to  the  fourth  rib  and  to  the  middle  of  the 
interscapular  space.  The  examination  of  the  urine  disclosed  a  large 
•amount  of  albumin,  without  casts  or  other  abnormal  sedimentary  find- 
ings. There  was  displayed,  however,  a  remarkable  diurnal  fluctuation 
in  the  amount  of  albumin.  The  urine,  taken  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  was  frequently  examined,  and  while  albumin  was  found  to  be 
present  in  variable  amount  in  each  specimen,  the  quantity  in  many 
instances  represented  but  a  slight  trace.  The  albuminuria,  after  per- 
sisting for  nearly  a  year,  disappeared  altogether,  and  has  not  returned 
during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  Denver.  The  patient  secured  a 
complete  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  and  has  been  engaged  in  an 
active  business  career. 

Even  the  presence  of  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  with  or  without 
a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  is  insufficient  to  warrant  an  unreservedly 
bad  prognosis.  The  recognition  of  hyaline  or  granular  casts  in  persons 
beyond  the  prime  of  life  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  while  among  younger 
people  an  irritative,  rather  than  a  purely  degenerative,  process  may  be 
suggested  in  some  instances.  As  a  rule,  the  early  stages  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  among  pulmonary  invalids  indicate  the  advisability 
of  equability,  dryness,  and  high  atmospheric  pressure  rather  than  resi- 
dence in  mountainous  districts.  While  a  certain  number  of  nephritic 
consumptives  may  be  expected  to  yield  indiflferent  results  if  exposed  to 
the  variability  of  temperature  incident  to  higher  altitudes,  a  few  are 
found  to  improve  satisfactorily  in  dry,  moderately  elevated  regions. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  residence  in  high  aJtitudes  is  contraindi- 
cated  for  the  consumptive  by  the  coexistence  of  such  nervous  disturb- 
ances as  severe  and  protracted  headaches,  insomnia,  irritability,  and 
hysteria.  The  reason  adduced  is  the  supposed  resulting  aggravation 
of  the  nervous  symptoms,  and  the  consequent  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  tuberculous  infection.  The  inference  is  implied 
that  improvement  in  the  nervous  derangement  must  precede  any  change 
for  the  better  in  the  lungs.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case,  although 
upon  general  principles  it  is  wise  to  maintain  as  perfect  a  nervous  equi- 
librium as  possible.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  acquirement  of 
an  increased  nutrition  must  antedate  any  appreciable  progress  either 
toward  the  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  or  the  alleviation  of  func- 
tional disturbance.  The  reported  observations  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Pershing, 
of  Denver,  which  coincided  with  the  published  views  of  the  late  Dr. 
Eskridge,  indicate  the  slight  influence  of  altitude  upon  purely  functional 
nervous  disorders.  With  this  opinion,  my  own  experience  relative  to 
nervous  disturbances  among  pulmonary  invalids  accords  somewhat 
closely.  It  has  not  been  altogether  uncommon,  however,  to  note  an 
aggravation  of  neurasthenic  tendencies,  apparently  the  result  of  altitude, 
but  these  manifestations  have  l)een  chiefly  observed  amid  an  unsuiUMt 
environment.  While  pronounced  nervous  disturbances  offer  a  serious 
obstacle  to  improvement  in  any  climate,  the  pulmonary  infection  must 
be  regarded  as  the  paramount  issue,  the  functional  derangement 
demanding  greater  attention  to  details  of  management  rather  than 
change  of  climate.     Among  neurotic  invalids  residing  in  high  altitudes, 
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the  psychic  influence  attending  change  of  immediate  surroundings,  with- 
out the  slightest  difference  in  climatic  conditions,  is  often  productive  of 
remarkably  gratifying  results.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many  neurotic 
invalids  are  likely  to  reflect  greater  credit  upon  the  therapeutic  manage- 
ment, if  subjected  to  the  soothing  sedative  influence  of  warmth,  mois- 
ture, and  equability. 

Fever  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  important  consideration  in  a 
decision  as  to  a  choice  of  climate,  high  altitudes  being  supposed  to 
exert  a  deleterious  influence.  If  other  conditions  are  not  distinctly 
contraindicative  of  climatic  change,  the  presence  of  fever  greatly  empha- 
sizes the  expediency  of  such  a  move.  No  greater  folly  can  be  exhibited 
than  the  practice  of  waiting  for  the  fever  to  subside,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  residence  in  favorable  regions  will  produce  an  increase  of 
the  temperature  elevation.  An  important  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
fever  is  the  maintenance  of  complete  rest  in  the  open  air  during  as 
many  hours  as  possible.  The  elaboration  of  such  a  system  of  living 
must  be  moi*e  complete  in  localities  permitting  the  maximum  amount 
of  sunshine.  It  follows  that  the  essential  consideration  in  such  cases  is 
the  avoidance  of  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  selection  of  climate  in 
accordance  with  the  manifold  phases  of  the  case. 

Excessive  bronchial  irritation  also  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  con- 
traindication for  sojourn  in  high  and  dry  climatic  resorts  with  variable 
temperatures.  Occasionally  this  annoying  manifestation  is  temporarily 
aggravated  in  elevated  regions,  but  the  possible  irritative  effect  upon 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  the  precise 
influence  of  the  climate.  The  eflSciency  of  the  latter  is  measured  solely 
with  reference  to  the  subsequent  course  of  the  tuberculous  process, 
which  is  the  only  consideration  of  especial  importance.  The  bronchial 
irritation  in  such  cases  is  often  of  minor  significance,  and  in  nearly  all 
instances  is  susceptible  of  decided  amelioration  under  a  proper  regime. 
Only  when  this  condition  is  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  extensive 
pathologic  changes  involving  the  pulmonary  or  circulatory  apparatus, 
which  in  themselves  suggest  the  advisability  of  warm,  equable,  and 
moist  climates,  are  moderate  altitudes  contraindicated. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage,  popularly  supposed  to  furnish  a  contraindi- 
cation for  residence  in  elevated  regions,  is  less  likely  to  ensue  in  such 
places  than  at  sea-level,  provided  departure  from  home  is  delayed  until 
a  brief  interval  has  elapsed  after  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  some  detail  in  connection  with 
Symptoms. 

In  general,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  special  contraindications  for 
sojourn  in  elevated  regions  are  not  so  numerous  and  urgeut  as  some 
have  been  led  to  believe. 

POPULAR  LOCALITIES 

Professor  Moore  has  stated,  "  Within  the  broad  confines  of  the  United 
States  there  are  many,  but  not  all,  shades  and  varieties  of  climates." 
A  diversity  of  climatic  conditions  is  inevitable  as  a  result  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  country,  the  essential  differences  in  the  general  topography, 
the  presence  of  large  interior  bodies  of  water,  and  the  proximity  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  well  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the 
general  characteristics  peculiar  to  a  few  isolated  localities. 

The  predominant  features  obtaining  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
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of  New  York  are  an  altitude  approximating  20(K)  feet,  a  compamtivt 
small  number  of  sunny  days  during  the  year,  moderate  hiiraidi 
of  the  atmosphere (  and  an  abundance  of  cloudst  fog,  snow,  a 
rain.  The  winters  are  intensely  eold,  but  the  air  at  this  season  is  mil 
diier  than  during  wiirm  weather.  The  summers  are  cooler  aod  nn 
invigorating  than  many  portions  of  New  York  St-ate*  but  the  heaii 
sometimes  oppressive^  even  in  this  mountainous  resort-  The  wl 
sandy,  and  forests  of  pine  abound.  This  region  is  known  to  p^ss 
many  attractions  for  the  pulmonary  invalid  in  the  novelty  t>i  » 
roundings,  beautiful  scenery,  general  diverting  influences,  opportumi 
for  recreation,  and  very  excellent  accommodations*  Here  is  sitiniied 
admirable  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium,  the  creation  of  Dr,  E 
Trudeau.  The  essential  chmatic  attributes,  however,  do  not  v 
materially  in  their  general  physiologic  action  from  these  obtaittini 
other  health  resorts  scattered  throughout  the  New  Eoglaiid  St  a 
although  local  differences  of  minor  importance  are  recognized-  1 
locality  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  well-dc^served  reputatioa  I 
place  of  sojourn  for  pulmonary  invalids.  The  remarkable  beauti 
the  lakes  and  forests  and  the  excellent  facilities  for  fislii ng,  reiideF 
Adircjndack  region  a  pleasurable  and  appropriate  resort  for  those  wl 
physical  in&rmities  do  not  preclude  indulgence  in  outdoor  sports, 
highly  satisfactory  results  so  frequently  attained  in  the  Adirondi 
from  systematic  medical  supervision  are  worthy  of  especial  ment 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Loo  mis  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  ui 
the  management  of  Dr.  Herbert  Max  on  King,  and  situated  at  UM 
Sullivan  County,  New  York.  ■ 

Asheville,  N.  C,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  approxxmatel}'  ideo' 
with  that  of  the  Adirondacks,  The  adjacent  countr}'  is  mountaij 
and  heavily  wooded-  As  a  generaJ  rule,  the  temperature  is  comii 
tively  equable,  although  extreme  fluctuations  sometimes  take  pi 
The  relative  humidity  is  high  at  all  times  of  year.  The  winters  aref 
although  much  less  so  than  in  the  Adirondacks,  while  the  summei 
not  oppressive.  The  snow,  which  remains  for  many  weeks  in  the  Adi 
dacks,  melts  speedily  in  Aaheville,  Iea%ing  the  ground  exceed] 
muddy  for  consideral>le  fjeriods.  This  beautiful  city,  situated  upo 
elevated  plateau  w^ith  mountains  but  a  few  miles  distant,  risiiij 
additional  1500  feet,  offers  advantages  for  a  large  class  of  pulmOi 
invalids.  There  are  many  fine  residences,  family  hotels,  and  excepi 
ally  well-appointed  boarding-houses.  The  Winy  ah  Sanatorium,  U 
the  direction  of  Dn  Karl  von  Ruck,  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  ui 
existence.  The  excellent  accommodations  outside  of  sanatoria  ft 
Asheville  particularly  inviting  to  thoae  not  desirous  of  residing  wi 
a  closed  institution*  The  mountain  drives  in  almost  all  direct 
in  the  surrounding  country  are  unusually  attractive,  while  the  sea 
throughout  the  entire  district  helps  to  make  this  resort  esflflj 
delightful  both  during  the  winter  and  the  summer  months.       ^J 

Aiken,  S-  C,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  600  feet,  is  possessed  of  a  sa 
soil,  moderate  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  equability  of  t^mperat 
There  is  but  little  wind  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  m 
days*  The  winters  are  warm  and  delightful,  but  the  summers 
exceedingly  oppressive-  The  hotel  accommodations  are  exccedii 
good,  while  the  Aiken  Cottage  Sanatoriiun  provides  excellent  fa 
for  pulmonary  invalids  to  pursue  an  open-air  existence.    This  f 
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tioD,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  F.  McGahan,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
sanatoria  in  the  United  States. 

Those  portions  of  Florida  which  in  former  years  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able prestige  as  a  place  of  sojourn  for  pulmonary  invalids  during  the 
winter  months,  are  characterized  by  warmth,  moisture,  .equability,  and 
high  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  interior  of  the  State  the  atmosphere 
is  not  particularly  moist  and  the  sunshine  fairly  abundant,  but  the 
summers  are  quite  enervating  and  wet. 

The  climate  of  southern  California  is  of  a  somewhat  tropical  charac- 
ter, being  depressing,  sunny,  moist,  and,  upon  the  whole,  equable.  Con- 
siderable differences  obtain  in  various  portions  of  this  region,  according 
to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  or  a  location  in  the  drier  mountainous 
sections.  The  climate  at  the  seashore  is  essentially  moist,  and  is  quite 
undesirable  for  consumptives  of  any  class.  In  Los  Angeles  but  a  very 
few  hours  of  the  twenty-four  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  dry.  Along 
the  southern  coast,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  the  humidity  is  marked^ 
and  the  fog  noticeably  dense  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  day.  A 
foggy  spell  of  seventeen  days'  duration  is  recorded  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
May  and  June  of  1903.  The  humidity  of  the  fogs  penetrating  inland 
from  the  coast  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  Boston  or  New 
York.  Marked  diurnal  variations  of  humidity  are  found  in  resorts  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  While  equability  of  temperature,  sunshine, 
dryness  of  soil',  with  but  httle  wind  movement,  are  important  climatic 
features,  the  vast  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  constitutes  so  im- 
portant a  characteristic  as  to  result  in  frequent  tendency  to  chilling, 
and  to  interfere  seriously  with  a  continuous  out-of-door  existence.  A 
satisfactory  conformity  of  the  organism  to  the  irregularity  of  demands 
for  heat-production  is  sometimes  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
di£Scult  to  understand  for  precisely  what  class  of  pulmonary  invalids, 
if  any,  the  climate  along  the  southern  coast  of  California  is  really  adapted. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  in  the  mountainous  regions  there  are  freedom 
from  fog,  diminished  humidity,  and  absence  of  extreme  heat  or  cold, 
resulting  in  less  general  depression  and  relaxation.  In  Dr.  Pottenger's 
Sanatorium  at  Monrovia  and  in  the  Barlow  Sanatorium  near  Los 
Angeles  the  general  environment  and  character  of  accommodations 
are  well  suited  to  a  class  of  pulmonary  invalids. 

The  arid  regions  of  Arizona  possess  climatic  features  of  great  value 
to  the  climatotherapeutist.  While  certain  characteristics  are  common  to 
the  entire  territory,  a  noticeable  difference  is  observed  in  the  altitude 
of  various  portions.  Sandy  deserts  abound  in  a  district  far  removed 
from  large  bodies  of  water.  The  country  is  broken  more  or  less  by 
numerous  mountain-ranges  with  intervening  valleys.  The  distinctive 
climatic  attributes  are  equability  of  temperature^  extreme  dryness,  a 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine,  with  a  considerable  variation  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  according  to  location.  An  altitude  of  1100  feet  is  found 
at  Phoenix;  of  2400  feet  at  Tucson,  and  of  5000  feet  at  Oracle,  an  attrac- 
tive resort  in  the  Galiuro  Mountains,  thirty-five  miles  from  Tucson. 
It  is  stated  that  Phcenix  has  the  smallest  percentage  of  humidity  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine  of  any  city  in  the  so-called  arid  region. 
The  wr  is  remarkably  clear,  and  the  days  are,  upon  the  whole,  delight- 
ful. During  the  winter  months  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  conducive 
to  the  physical  well-being  of  a  large  class  of  pulmonary  invalids.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  a  comfortable  out-of-door  existence  is  permitted 
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almost  continuously,  while  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  A 
summer  sojourn  in  this  place  is  prohibited  by  the  intense  debilitating 
heat.  Important  drawbacks  to  many  of  the  manifest  advantages  of 
Arizona  are  the  comparatively  short  season  during  which  the  climatic 
conditions  are  particularly  advantageous,  the  remoteness  and  inaccessi- 
bility, the  occasional  prevalence  of  high  winds,  the  dust-storms,  and 
the  frequent  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  accommodations  in  some 
resorts. 

The  features  of  climate  prevailing  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  in  southern 
New  Mexico,  in  comparison  with  those  enumerated  as  characteristic  of 
Phoenix,  are  a  diminished  dryness,  increased  elevation,  and  lessened 
equability.  There  is,  however,  a  large  percentage  of  possible  sunshine, 
but  slight  relative  humidity,  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  cool  nights.  Owing 
to  the  large  area  included,  with  important  differences  of  altitude  and 
latitude  in  various  regions,  a  considerable  divergence  of  climatic  con- 
ditions is  found.  The  general  features,  however,  are  those  of  dryness, 
sunshine,  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  and,  in  the  elevated  regions, 
a  noticeable  variability  of  temperature.  A  detracting  influence  from 
the  general  excellence  of  the  climate  relates  to  the  occurrence  of  high 
winds,  holding  in  suspension  enormous  clouds  of  dust,  which  are  some- 
times driven  with  extreme  velocity.  These  winds  are  more  prevalent 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  exert  an  undeniable  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  pulmonary  invalids,  who,  for  this  reason, 
are  prone  to  exhibit  at  times  considerable  irritability  of  temperament. 
The  climate,  especially  in  the  northern  portion  and  in  the  more  elevated 
regions,  is  decidedly  invigorating  and  conducive  to  increased  metabo- 
lism. An  outdoor  life  is  permitted,  as  a  rule,  during  the  entire  day. 
Save  in  the  more  elevated  localities,  the  heat  produces  pronounced 
relaxation  during  the  summer,  often  necessitating  the  removal  of 
many  phthisical  patients  to  the  cooler  regions  of  Colorado. 

While,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not  desired  to  exploit  the  virtues 
of  any  particular  State,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  Colorado  is  found 
the  nearest  approach  to  climatic  idealism  for  the  great  mass  of  pul- 
monary invalids.  In  common  with  northern  New  Mexico,  the  climate 
is  extremely  dry,  with  prolonged  sunshine  and  intense  solar  radiation, 
marked  diathermancy,  low  barometric  pressure,  variability  of  tem- 
perature, and  moderate  winds — ^in  short,  all  the  combined  attributes 
which  constitute  a  favorable  climate  for  a  large  class  of  phthisical 
patients.  Colorado,  which  is  preeminently  a  land  of  sunshine  and 
dryness,  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a  sandy,  porous  soil,  an 
inspiring  scenery,  and  all  the  invigorating  qualities  incident  to  moder- 
ately diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  The  climate  cannot  justly 
be  regarded  as  equable,  and  in  this,  as  previously  stated,  is  concealed 
a  desirable  feature  with  respect  to  the  regularity  and  degree  of  heat- 
abstraction. 

Among  the  disadvantages  sometimes  stated  to  obtain  from  residence 
in  this  region  are  the  extreme  cold  of  winter  and  the  high  winds  and 
dust,  objections  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  more  fancied  than  real. 
Despite  numerous  statements  to  the  contrary  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
actual  conditions,  Colorado  is  indeed  a  delightful  resort  during  the  entire 
year,  on  account  of  the  remarkable  difference  obtaining  between  the 
physical  and  sensible  temperatures.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  an 
absence  of  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  the  winters  not  being  characterized 
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by  very  low  temperatures  nor  the  summers  by  excessive  heat.  During 
the  cold  season  the  weather  is  rarely  such  as  to  interfere  with  a  contin- 
uous out-of-door  existence.  At  this  time  of  year  rain  is  exceedingly 
uncommon  and  snow-storms  comparatively  infrequent.  The  winter 
cold  is  seldom,  if  ever,  depressing,  save  to  extremely  debilitated  indi- 
viduals. Upon  the  contrary,  a  general  exhilarating  effect  is  often  noted, 
as  a  result  of  which  appetite  and  digestion  are  stimulated  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent.  As  opposed  to  the  enervating  sense  of  inertia  peculiar  to 
warm  regions,  the  invigorating  effect  of  a  Colorado  winter  is,  in  fact,  a 
positive  advantage.  It  must  be  conceded  that  at  times  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage relates  to  the  prevalence  of  w4nd  and  dust.  During  a  few  of 
the  spring  months,  and  especially  in  the  afternoon,  there  is  more  or  less 
temporary  annoyance  from  these  sources,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
invalid  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  open  air  upon  a  sheltering  porch. 
These  unfavorable  factors  obtain  to  a  less  degree  than  in  Arizona  and 
southern  portions  of  New  Mexico,  while  the  relaxation  from  heat  during 
the  summer  is  comparatively  slight.  A  desirable  feature  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  avoidance  of  necessity  for  removal  from  one  climate  to 
another  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Such  changes  involve  not  only 
considerable  expense,  inconvenience,  and  diflSculty  of  securing  appropri- 
ate accommodations,  but,  above  all,  the  frequent  deviations  from  an 
appropriate  regime.  Instances  of  this  are  all  too  frequent  within  the  ex- 
perience of  observers  in  health  resorts  in  any  locality.  The  climate  of 
Colorado  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  though 
in  the  latter  region  there  are  fewer  hours  of  possible  sunshine  and  a 
severer  winter,  but  a  diminished  amount  of  wind  and  dust. 

Climatologic  literature  abounds  with  statistical  comparisons  of 
meterologic  data,  calling  attention  to  essential  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, relative  humidity,  sunshine,  precipitation,  and  wind  movement  in 
Colorado,  and  various  other  localities  enjoying  well-deserved  reputations 
as  health  resorts.  While  portions  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  exhibit 
more  dryness  and  in  some  instances  increased  equability  of  temperature, 
these  qualities,  though  eminently  desirable  in  themselves,  are  offset  to 
some  extent  by  the  greater  tendency  to  wdnds  and  dust,  the  lessened 
stimulating  effect,  the  necessity  of  seasonal  change,  and  not  infrequently 
the  existence  of  inferior  accommodations.  Comparisons  between  the 
meteorologic  conditions  obtaining  in  Colorado  resorts  and  eastern  locali- 
ties are  too  invidious  and  familiar  to  justify  enumeration. 

It  is  just  to  assert  that  there  is  almost  no  part  of  Colorado  where 
the  invalid  may  not  derive  climatic  opportunities  for  material  improve- 
ment. In  numerous  communities  throughout  the  State  ample  provision 
is  made  for  the  reception  of  visiting  consumptives.  Two  localities  suit- 
able for  residence  during  the  entire  year  are  worthy  of  special  mention — 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Slight  mention  need  be  made  of  the  climatic  attributes  peculiar  to 
Denver,  which  in  general  are  similar  to  those  already  enumerated  as 
obtaining  in  Colorado,  but  there  are  some  essential  features  concerning 
which  there  has  been  more  or  less  popular  misconception.  Attention 
has  been  directed  from  time  to  time  to  alleged  disadvantages  incident 
to  the  smoke  from  the  smelters  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, 
the  overcrowding  of  population,  the  excitement  incident  to  the  confu- 
sion and  activity  of  a  large  city,  the  absence  of  outdoor  diversion  and 
recreation,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  accommodations. 
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Fiff.  160, — An  upper  porch  at  The  Home. 


Fig.  161. — A  porch  in  connection  with  the  hospital  addition. 
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Had  has  been  found  appropriate  for  a  large  class.  By  %'Lrtue 
uiiu.sual  environment,  patients  are  permitted  to  partake  of  its  ea^^n 
advantages  and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  such  hygienic  restri^ 
as  may  be  impo,sed  in  in<,li\iduul  instances.  The  estabUsUmeut 
to  jiny  practising  physit^ian,  and.  tlierefore*  without  any  fixed 
of  simtitorium  n*gime-  There  is  permitted  to  any  medical  atif 
however^  the  exercise  of  such  supervisory  control  over  hi*^  ownl 
as  he  seeni  fit  to  institute  or  has  the  power  lo  maintain.  By  m^ 
BpaeiouRj  well -arranged  parches*  ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  outi 
living,  kSerupulouB  attention  is  devoted  to  the  ilisinfection  of  apart t 
The  Home  is  pleasingly  furnisheth  and  provides  very  desirable 
modations  for  people  with  limited  resources,  as  well  as  for  thos 
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Fig,  162. — Another  pomrh  m  connection  ia'HIi  the  liri^^pitJ^I  addition,  0»kn  Ho 


favored  financially.     The  expense  varies  in  tlie  severiJ  depa 
from  $30  to  $120  a  month,  acconiing  to  individual  requirr; 
way  of  care  antl  nursing.     An  Idea  of  some  of  the  plcasiii. 
this  institution  may  l>e  conve>^cd  f>y  the  uccompanying  Ulu^tiifcimiia 

Excellent  accammodations  are  also  afforded  at  the  Agnes  MeU 
Sanatmium,  which  is  operated  as  a  closed  institution  for  the  cij 
consumptives.     This  was  founded  through  the  generosity  of  Mr, 
rence  i.\  Phipp.s,  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  active  managemc 
0r,  G.  Walter  Hoi  den. 

A  worthy  institution^  known  as  The  National  Jewish  Hospit 
Consvimptivps,  liestow.^  upon  the  very  poor  who  are  fortimate  enou 
gain  admittance,  a  most  substantial  charity. 
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Colorado  Springs,  located  at  the  basse  of  Pike's  Peak,  presents  climatic 
features  closely  resembling  those  obtain irij:  in  Denver.    Tbere  is  the 


Fii.  163. — ^Tfin  eloktert  O&kcs  H<Miie. 


8a me  proximity  to  the  great  plains,  the  same  al>un dance  of  sunshinej 
the  lar^e  numlter  of  exceptionally  clear  days*  the  low  humidityt  and  the 


Fl^.  164. — Thfl    Ad&itbf   MiMLi4 trial    ^.ddjMon   tci    the   Hotnfr.      Notfi  porcti^.^^  crmneitini;  "Kith  i^«ch 


small  amount  of  rainfalL     The  altitude,  however,  is  nearly  1000  feet 
higher,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  variability.     There  are  high 
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winds  of  somewhtit  increased  prevalence  and  velocity,  the  laiterl 
about  one-third  greater  in  Colorado  t^pringjs  than  in  Denver.  Tl 
disagreeable  effect  of  the  wind  is  intensified  by  fine  particles  of  irritaun 
dust,  but  these  features,  as  n  rule,  do  not  repres^snt  iv  jserious  objectiw 
save  during  the  existence  of  diLst-storms,  which  are  comparative! 
infrequent.  Patients  rapidly  accustom  themselves  to  the  iJicrea^a 
movement p  which,  if  extreme^  may  be  a\'uide<l  hy  retiring  to  shriten 
porches.  By  virtue  of  the  location  of  the  city  at  the  juxtaposition 
plain  and  mountain,  there  is  a  habitual  tliurnal  variation  in  thedirectJi 
of  the  local  winds,  precisel}'  as  takej?  place  at  the  seatihore*  Solly  b 
called  attention  to  the  customary  daily  variability  of  the  wiad  aa  Moi 
*'  In  ordinary  weather^  throughout  the  night,  a  pentle  breeze  Uo 
from  the  north  or  north  w^est,  and  as  tlie  sun  begins  to  rise  the  wi 
shifts  eastward  and*  passing  south,  blows  frtmi  the  south we^  dur 
the  early  afternoon  ^  then  turning  backward  through  the  eastern  qiiarj 


^Sa^ii^,.. 


Fie^  16>5. — Home  for  rturacs  ODntiected  irilh  the  4  ^ 


reaches  the  north  once  more  as  the  sun  goes  down,  where  !t 

through  the  night.     The  velocity  of  the  winci  is  \'ery  slight  durijig 

hours  of  darkness,  but  inci-eases  aft«r  daybreak  up  to  two  or  three  ogj 

in  the  afternoon,  w  hen  it  blows  with  its  maximum  force,  graduaU5n| 

down  again  as  sunset  approaches  and  it  returns  to  the  northc*m  qum 

Thus  there  is  by  day  a  sea  or  plain  breeze,  by  night  a  shore  or  moun 

b ree ze /  *     Th e  pop u  1  ation  is  compose d  la rgel y  of  con s u mpti vea  whti  I 

recovered  their  health  by  reason  of  sojourn  in  this  locality,    Coi^ 

to  the  statements  of  some  writers,  the  city  exhibits  a  remarkably  \ 

and  imposing  appearance,  particularly  in  the  residence  district^ 

streets  are  nnusually  broad,  and  are  rendered  quite  attractive  ' 

Itbundancfc  of  shade  trees.     Exceedingly  good  accommodations  i 

obtained  in  numerous  boarding-houses,  as  well  as  in  the  Glocknii 

Cr[v?in\Qv  Sanatoria,  both  of  which  are  atimirably  conducted.   The f< 

has  been  m  existence  for  many  years  under  the  direction  of  the  iSis 
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of  Charity  and   provides  ac-  r* 
commodations  for  about  200  . 
patients.       The     latter    was 
founded  in  1904  through  the 
efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  E.  , 
Solly  and   the  generosity  of  j 
Gen.    Wm.   J.  Palmer.     It  is 
located  on    the    outskirts    of 
the  city,  affords  excellent  ac- 
commodations for  twenty-five 
patients,   and    is    under   the 
supervision    of    Drs.    C.    F.  ; 
Gardiner,    W.  H.  Swan,  and 
H.  W.  Hoagland. 

It  is  not  to  Denver  and 
Colorado  Springs   alone  that 
the  invalid  in  search  of  health 
need  look   for  suitability   of 
climate,  attractiveness  of  ac- 
commodations, and  opportu-  ^^^^mkm^ 
jiity  for  recreation.   According                           ^^^^Bfe  ^  f 
to  seasonal  changes,  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  for  such  tempo-  , 
rary  sojourn  as  may  suit  the 
inclinations    and    satisfy   the 
apparent  needs  of  those  for 
whom  a  rational  diversion  is 
indicated  to  break  an  other- 
wise    unceasing     monotony. 
With   the    advent    of    warm  | 
weather   patients   may  avail 
themselves    of    the    facilities  , 
presented  in   various    resorts 
for  the  enjoyment  of  country 
life  and   mountain   air.     Ex- 
cellent accommodations  may 
be  obtained  at   Estes    Park, 
seventy-five  miles  from  Den-  i 
ver,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
7000  feet.     This  park,  at  the 
foot  of  Long's  Peak,  consists 
of  a  plateau  about  ten  miles  , 
long  and  six  miles  wide,  con- 
taining innumerable  hills  and  , 
valleys,    and    surrounded    by  , 
gigantic  mountains  with  snow-  | 
clad  peaks  and  craggy  preci-  ; 
pices.     Fifteen  years  ago  the   I 
late  Dr.  Ruedi,  upon  arrival   I 
from  Switzerland,  endeavored  ^  - 
to  select  in  Colorado  a  location  suitable  for  comparison  with  Davos  as  to 
climatic  characteristics,  fauna,  and  flora.     He  found  that  "  a  difference 
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Attention  is  sometimes  called  to  the  supposed  inability  of  invalids  to 
tetum  home  after  an  arrest  has  been  secured  in  hi^h  altitudes.  It  is 
hard  to  f'onceive  how  I'esidence  at  high  elevations  ran  render  the  in* 
Valid  more  susceptible  to  a  renewed  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process 
upon  return  to  the  lowlands,  Even  were  this  true^  however^  it  would 
not  militate  against  prompt  recourse  to  the  favorable  influence  of  moder- 
ate altitudes.  In  no  event  could  this  consideration  be  construed  as  an 
iirgiiment  against  sending  patients  to  elevated  regions^  but  merely 
against  permitting  them  to  return  until  a  definite  arrest  has  tx^en  estal> 
iished*  Furthermore,  the  vital  desideratum  in  any  case  Is  an  early 
restoration  to  he^dth.  rather  than  a  regard  for  the  patient*s  welfare 
*fter  recovery  has  been  secured. 


CHAPTER  XCVI 
TREATMENT  OF  SPECIAL  SYMPTOMS 


The  treatment  of  the  various  complications  has  been  described  in 
^i^nnection  witfi  their  clinical  manifestations.  The  general  njanagement 
^>f  fever  has  l:>een  discusseil  at  length  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Mixed 
Xnfection.  Among  the  other  symptoms  the  treatment  of  which  is 
"%^orthy  of  special  mention »  cough,  dige-stive  disorders,  night-sweats, 
X^rvous  dii?turbances,  cardiac  weakness,  and  insomnia  ai^  of  importance. 
The  treatment  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  wUl  be  considered  in  a  separate 
^^ihapter, 

COUGH 

No  single  symptom  is  comparable  with  cough  in  its  constancy,  vary- 
ing character,  and  differing  indications  for  therapeutic  management. 
While  cough  is  almost  always  present  to  some  extent,  there  is  often 
displayed  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  frequency,  general  character, 
and  degree  of  severity.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  definite 
relation  lietween  the  intensity  of  cough  and  the  extent  or  activity  of 
the  tuberculous  infection*  This  symptom  is  sometimes  of  jninor  sig- 
nificance, even  in  advanced  phthisis,  and  not  infrequently  an  impmiant 
disturbing  factor  in  earbf  cikses. 

In  view  of  the  personal  element  ♦  so  largely  operative  in  the  pro- 
duction and  nature  of  cough,  it  follows  that  rational  palliative  manage- 
ment shtndd  take  cognizance  of  individual  idiosyncrasies.  The  cough 
is  loose,  and  attended  by  useful  ex|>ectoration  in  some  instances,  while 
dry,  paroxysmal,  exhausting,  and  unnecessary  in  others.  In  recognition 
of  the  divergence  of  therapeutic  indications  it  follows  that  efforts  to  limit 
its  frequency  and  mitigate  its  severity  are  not  appropriate  for  all  cases. 
Routine  metfiods  of  allaying  cough  should  be  rigidly  avoided^  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  in  individual  cases  depending  largely  upon  the  causal 
conditions  and  the  associated  disturbances.  In  gen  end,  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  oversensibility  of  the  bronchial  tract. 
Among  some  Invalids  promotion  of  expectoration  is  demanded,  but  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  amount  of  bronchial  irritability  is  far 
in  excess  of  that  required  to  free  the  respiratory  passages. 
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Preliminiiry  to  the  institution  of  treatment,  it  is  of  prime  im[ 
to  conduct  u  critical  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  lociil  rausiaive  fstiorsi 
The  pharynx  should  be  carefully  inspected  in  order  that  a  prolons^ed 
uvula  may  be  amputated  if  necesifiaryj  and  enlarged  follicles  upon  iHi 
posterior  watl  of  the  pharynx  destroyed.  The  lar\*nx  also  shoiilil 
examined,  that  areas  of  infiltration,  ulceration,  or  necrosis  may  1^  si 
jected  promptly  to  local  treatment.  The  recognition  of  cardiae  eml 
rassment  is  of  Importance,  for  a  venous  engorgement  of  the  pulrooi 
circulation  often  pmdisposes  to  the  development  of  bmncluai  irritsibill 
In  this  event  the  exhibition  of  nitroglycerin  and  other  remedies  to  n^h 
the  pulmonary  congestion  is  frequently  attended  by  signed  benefit,  Tt- 
coexistence  of  nephritic  disturbance,  a  rheumatic  diathei^is,  goutr  a 
chronic  alcoholism  should  be  ascertained!  and  treatment  apj>rop] 
for  the  underlying  condition  immediately  inaugurated.  Expoisur 
dust,  windj  or  smoke  sliouUl  be  restricteciT  ^r^d  Joud  or  prolonged  1 
ing  enjoined* 

The  medical  advice  should  be  governed  largely  by  the  ctmnM 
of  cough,  the  conventional  administration  of  syrups  and  sedative  taU 
irrcBpective  of  other  considerations,  being  productive  of  no  inconsii 
able  harm. 

It  is  highly  inexpedient  to  resort  to  the  employment  of  any  a( 
not  absohitely  demanded,  and,  above  all,  to  permit  its  use  according 
the  fanciful  judgment  of  the  patient. 

As  a  rule,  ample  measures  are  available  for  the  restriction  of  « 
withtJUt  recourse  to  opiates.  In  all  cases  of  dry  cough  with  unne**e.i 
and  spasmodic  efforts  toward  the  expulsion  of  expectoration,  det; 
utilizatii>n  of  various  hygienic  measums  are  of  great  value*  These 
oxysms  have  l>een  described  as  occurring  after  heavy  meals,  upon  chii 
of  position,  as  arising  in  the  morning  or  retiring  for  tlie  night,  upon  ahi 
alternation  of  heat  or  cold,  upon  exposure  to  ra%v,  chilling  wimls,  u 
lation  of  smoke  or  dust,  indulgence  in  physical  exercise  or  inordii 
laughter,  and  during  a  state  of  mental  excitability.  The  frequency 
severity  of  spasmodic  cough  are  also  aggravated  to  no  little  extent 
disturbances  of  digestion  and  constipation.  It  is  at  once  apparent  t 
the  obligation  of  the  medical  attendant  relates  not  to  the  unthink^ 
administration  of  sedatives,  but  to  the  comprehensive  recognition  of 
influences  responsible  for  the  cough,  whether  general  or  local*  and  at 
tion  to  their  removal  or  control.  The  degree  to  which  excessive  hi 
chial  irritability  \s'ith  exhausting  cough  may  be  relieved  by  careft 
supervised  hygienic  measu res  is  almost  beyond  belief*  Successful  rpi^i 
are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  patient,  wl 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  detailed  recital  of  the  pos.sible  canBativ< 
fluences. 

In  many  cases  complete  physical  rest  in  the  recumbent  or 
reclining  posture  shoidd  be  secured  for  at  least  one-half  hour  after  m< 
This,  of  course,  is  particularly  euited  otiii/  to  patients  whose  parax>"S^ 
of  cough  are  not  excited  upon  assuming  this  position.  It  is  especi^ 
appropriate  for  those  with  decidedly  nervous  temperament^  and  i^ 
ma  rked  susc  ept  i  bil  i  t  y  t  o  van  at  i  on  s  o  f  ex  temal  tempe  rat  u  re .  It  is  i  m|^ 
taut  that  meals  should  not  be  eaten  at  times  of  mental  excitement  or  ^ 
^ca]  exhaustion,  as  the  tendency  to  cough  and  vomit  is  then  accei 
ated  to  a  marked  degree.  Inasmuch  as  the  coughing  at  such  a  tin. 
largely  of  reflex  origin,  it  is  often  dosirahle  to  restrict  the  amount  of  f* 
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ingested  with  the  meals.  Many  patients  are  able  to  receive  into  their 
stomachs  a  moderate  quantity  of  food  without  excitation  of  paroxysmal 
cough,  but  exhibit,  upon  overindulgence,  distressing  reflex  irritability- 
Invalids  of  this  class  should  receive  their  food  frequently^  but  in  com- 
paratively small  amounts.  Bits  of  ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  after 
eating  if  the  tendency  to  cough  is  pronounced.  In  extreme  cases  tablets 
containing  a  small  amount  of  cocain  may  be  slowly  dissolved  in  the 
mouth,  or  the  fauces  may  be  sprayed  with  a  weak  solution. 

The  influence  of  change  in  position  is  illustrated  by  the  customary 
cough  in  the  early  morning  and  late  evening.  At  such  hours  the  need 
of  controlling  cough  is  less  apparent  than  at  other  times,  as  the  expulsion 
of  the  secretions  is  more  or  less  imperative  and  the  danger  of  reflex 
vomiting  much  diminished.  During  the  balance  of  the  day,  particularly 
after  talang  food,  the  restriction  of  severe  cough  sometimes  necessitates 
rest  in  the  upright  position,  or  at  most  reclining  slightly  in  an  invalid 
chair.  Many  patients  complain  bitterly  of  the  cough  which  ensues 
immediately  upon  lying  down  at  night,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  evening 
meal  from  reflex  vomiting.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  is  far  more 
apt  to  take  place  when  invalids  retire  shortly  after  food  is  ingested* 
While  it  is  highly  desirable  to  secure  as  many  hours  of  sleep  as  possible, 
this  in  no  case  should  take  precedence  over  efforts  to  control  the  paroxys- 
mal evening  cough.  In  such  cases  it  is  my  custom  to  instruct  patients 
to  partake  somewhat  sparingly  of  the  evening  meal,  and  to  retire  for  the 
night  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  Animated  conversation, 
music,  and  playing  and  other  forms  of  social  indulgence  are  interdicted. 
Exposure  to  the  cold  night  air  is  often  injudicious  for  this  class 
of  invalids,  even  if  at  rest  upon  the  porch.  Quiet  and  seclusion  in  a 
well-ventilated  and  not  overheated  room  are  indicated  until  such  time 
as  the  processes  of  digestion  are  well  established.  The  evening  may 
be  spent  in  light  reading,  with  the  patient  in  a  semiupright  posture. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  many  instances  the  later  hour  of  retiring 
is  compensated  for  by  the  diminished  tendency  to  cough  when  the 
recumbent  position  is  finally  assumed,  by  the  lesser  likelihood  of  reflex 
vomiting,  and  by  the  greater  probability  of  securing  unbroken  sleep. 

In  aU  cases  the  frequent  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  air  must  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  protection  afforded  from  drafts,  chilling 
winds,  or  atmospheric  contamination  with  smoke  or  dust.  Physical 
exercise  and  undue  hilarity  incident  to  exuberance  of  spirits  must  be 
prohibited  until  cough  has  been  subdued  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  ingestion  of  copious  drafts  of  hot  water  upon  arising  in  the 
morning,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate  or  other 
alkaline  preparation,  is  often  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  the 
severity  and  shortening  the  period  of  morning  paroxysms. 

Subjective  control  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  of  exceeding  import- 
ance. Invalids  should  be  taught  to  repress  the  desire  for  coughing 
unless  assured  that  the  expectoration  is  easy  of  expulsion.  To  a  very 
great  extent  the  frequency  of  cough  is  influenced  by  habit,  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  firm  volition,  is  capable  of  much  restraint.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  the  tendency  to  cough 
should  be  overcome  at  meal-time,  and  the  possibilities  for  repression 
at  this  time  are  sometimes  remarkable. 

Counterirritation  over  the  sternum  is  frequently  of  some  value  in 
lessening  the  severity  of  cough  during  acute  bronchial  exacerbations. 
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At  this  particular  peritKl  inhalations  are  also  of  considerable 

but  should  not  Ije  empioyetl  for  over  a  few  day;*  at  a  time,  hi  arui 
cases  the  inhalation  may  consist  of  various  combinations  of  eucalrptu^ 
menthoL  thymol,  oil  of  pine^  aud  phenoL  and  in  t'lironic  causes  of  crea 
sole,  balsam  of  Peru,  tincture  of  benzoin,  iodin,  tereliene.  etc.  Duiin 
periods  of  excessive  irritability  considerable  improvement  is  jsomelinM 
afforded  by  this  meiins.  It  ia  essential  that  the  inhalation  of  mecliraie 
steam  be  practised  in  gmat  moderation,  ;ind  that  the  patient  refminlnn 
going  out-of'doons  until  at  least  one-half  hour  has  elapsed.  The  spu 
modic  cough,  chanirterized  by  ab,sence  or  tenacity  of  expertoruiifHiH 
favorably  influenced  in  many  cases  by  the  periodic  administration 
the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid.  An  experience  of  many  years  witlt  t 
agent  has  estahlislied  the  conclusion  that,  adniiniistered  three  limtt 
day  for  varying  periods,  it  is  often  capable  of  lessening  the  J^evc 
cough  to  a  material  extent  and  promoting  ease  of  expectoration. 

In  case  the  cough  remains  per.sistent  in  spite  of  hygienic 
deleterious  effects  are  inevitably  ob^^erved  in  the  production  of  rel 
emesis,  impairment  of  nutrition,  dlsturljance  of  sleep,  and  cLimiiiut 
of  strength.  Under  these  circumstances  i-elief  shouUl  Ite  aiforded  wit 
moderate  limits  l>y  the  judicious  employment  of  seilative  agents,  ann 
which  f^odein  and  heroin  talce  tlie  first  place.  In  many  cases  cot 
may  be  combined  to  advantage  with  terpin  liydratc  in  doses  of  \  ani 
grains  respecti\'ely.  I>rug  therapy  for  the  relief  of  cough  should 
restricted  its  much  as  possible,  and  under  no  circum^stances  should 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  patient.  Opium  derivatives  may  be  atln 
istered  either  in  tablet  or  liquid  form,  but  if  the  latter  is  uaed,  care  ^hr 
be  taken  to  exclude  sj-rups,  on  account  of  their  pernicious  influc 
upon  digestion.  Not  rntil  all  hope  of  recovery  has  vanished,  should 
comfort  of  the  patient  with  distressing  cough,  be  promoted  by  1 
exhibition  of  morphin,  heroin,  or  codcin. 


DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS 

The  contraindications  for  excessive  feeding,  together  with  the  i 
principles  of  dietetic  tmatment^  have  been  described  in  connectioQ 
the  general  subject  of  superalimentation. 

The  dietetic  and  medicinal  management  of  the  various  disturl 
of  the  gastm-intestinal  tracJt  is  attended  by  the  assumption  of  m 
responsibility,  for  on  the  preservation  of  digestion  rest^  the  ch]eX_b 
of  the  consumptive.  In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  organic 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  exceptional  opportunities  ai"e  afforded 
development  of  functional  disorder.  Attention  has  been  called 
apparent  incapacity  of  the  digestive  apparatus  by  reasrm  of  unfor 
neurotic  disturbances,  sometimes  incident  to  the  course  of  pulmao 
tuberculosis.  Allusion  has  lieen  made  to  the  effect  of  fever  and  toxe 
upon  the  gastric  secretions,  ami  to  tlie  periiiciouy  influencre  of  in 
criminate  stuffing,  combhaed  vi-ith  restriction  of  ph\'$ical  exeTcise* 
to  these  factors,  which  are  profoundly  instrumental  in  impairing  di| 
tion,  there  is  added  the  evil  of  injudicious  medication,  it  is  no  won 
that  consumptives  Ijecome  sadly  handicapped  in  their  stru| 
lecovery. 

Acute  disturbance  of  gastric  digestion,  which  not  infrequently  i 
from  indiscretions  of  diet,  suggests  the  wisdom  of  immediate  food  i 
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tion,  and  the  administration  of  calomel  in  small  doses  until  from  one  to 
two  grains  have  been  taken.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  mild  saline 
laxative  upon  the  ensuing  morning.  The  calomel  is  especially  indicated 
if  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the  breath  heavy.  After  thorough  move- 
ments of  the  bowels  and  practical  starvation  for  twenty-four  hours, 
increasing  amounts  of  food  should  be  permitted,  but  starches,  sweets, 
and  fats  should  be  temporarily  avoided.  The  essential  therapeutic 
indications  are  as  stated,  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  from  the 
exhibition  of  calomel,  rest  for  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  liquid  nourish- 
ment for  one  or  two  days,  a  gradual  resumption  of  solid  food,  and  the 
administration  of  bitter  tonics,  which  in  many  cases  should  be  combined 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
often  deficient  among  pulmonary  invalids,  suggesting  in  many  instances 
the  expediency  of  employing  this  remedy.  It  is  inexpedient  to  resume  at 
once  efforts  toward  superalimentation,  raw  eggs  and  milk  between  meals 
being  ingested  but  sparingly.  Disturbances  of  this  nature,  though 
prone  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  yield  quickly  to  simple  treatment. 

Chronic  gastric  indigestion,  characterized  by  confirmed  anorexia, 
distress  and  pain  after  eating,  pyrosis,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  even 
localized  tenderness,  is  far  more  obstinate  in  its  response  to  therapeutic 
management.  This  grouping  of  symptoms,  as  previously  stated,  may 
be  dependent  upon  structural  abnormality  of  the  stomach  or  upon  func- 
tional disturbances  incident  to  profound  psychoneurosis.  The  organic 
condition  may  be  that  of  chronic  catarrh  with  atrophy  of  the  mucosa, 
muscular  atony,  and  dilatation,  with  not  infrequently  enteroptosis  and 
associated  change  in  other  abdominal  organs.  It  is  sometimes  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  causative  conditions  may  be  differentiated, 
although  in  general  the  means  for  distinguishing  between  the  purely 
organic  and  functional  disorders  are  sufficiently  clear  to  admit  of  intelli- 
gent therapeusis. 

The  structural  changes  may  be  accompanied  by  cardialgia,  which 
is  often  acute.  There  may  be  rednfess  of  the  tip  and  margin  of  the 
tongue.  Eructation  of  gas  is  an  annoying  symptom,  which  is  sometimes 
intensified  by  the  regurgitation  of  bitter  or  sour  fluids.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  usually  diminished  to  a  considerable  degree,  though  other  acids 
are  often  present.  The  treatment  of  the  purely  catarrhal  type  should 
consist  primarily' of  the  temporary  enforcement  of  a  ri^d  milk  diet. 
The  milk  may  be  diluted,  if  necessary,  with  Apollinaris,  Vichy,  or  other 
effervescent  waters.  It  is  sometimes  important  that  it  be  peptonized 
until  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  solid  food.  At  this  time  it  is  essential 
that  mastication  should  be  thorough,  and  the  patient  compelled  to  devote 
an  unusually  long  time  to  the  ingestion  of  food.  Potatoes  and  other 
starchy  vegetables  should  be  forbidden,  together  with  fats,  sweets, 
pastry,  and  hot  bread.  Certain  fruits  are  often  injurious  for  some 
people,  restriction  in  this  respect  being  a  matter  of  individual  application. 
In  cases  exhibiting  hypochlorhydria,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
given  freely,  together  with  pepsin  and  other  digestive  ferments.  Bis- 
muth preparations  with  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  administered, 
while  strychnin  or  nux  vomica  are  of  some  value  in  promoting  the  appe- 
tite. In  obstinate  cases  daily  irrigation  of  the  stomach  in  the  early 
morning  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  of  boric  acid 
is  of  decided  advantage.  Some  patients  are  able  to  practise  autolavage 
with  signal  benefit,  without  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube.     Those  who 
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can  easily  bring  about  emesis  should  be  instructed  to  drink  a  quart  of 
hot  normal  salt  solution  or  boric-acid  solution  about  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  If  regurgitated  without  diflSculty,  this  method  is  highly 
efficacious.  Good  results  are  often  obtained  by  repeating  the  lavage 
late  in  the  evening.  Washing  of  the  stomach  is  particularly  indicate 
in  cases  of  mucous  gastritis,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  atony  of  its 
walls.  When  this  condition  exists,  fluids  should  be  somewhat  restricted, 
the  solid  food  given  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals,  scraped 
beef  and  tender  meats  being  especially  well  borne.  In  the  event  of 
pronounced  enteroptosis,  support  for  the  abdominal  organs  should  be 
provided  by  a  belt  or  by  the  application  of  adhesive  straps. 

The  functional  neuroses  may  also  be  attended  by  violent  eructation 
of  gas,  vomiting;  partial  regurgitation  of  food,  and  gastric  distress  or 
distention  after  eating.  The  appetite  is  not  invariably  poor,  nor  is 
aversion  to  food  continuous,  fickleness  of  appetite  often  being  a  striking 
characteristic.  An  important  feature  is  the  accentuation  of  pain  and 
belching  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  rather  than  immediately  after 
the  ingestion  of  food.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  dyspepsia  some- 
times completely  overshadow  the  manifestations  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion. As  the  clinical  symptoms  are  often  extremely  complex,  represent- 
ing a  great  variety  of  neurotic  disturbances,  it  is  obviously  irrational  to 
attempt  to  treat  patients  of  this  class  along  purely  symptomatic  lines. 
Gastric  analyses  are  of  importance  largely  by  reason  of  their  moral  effect. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  strictly  regulated  dietary,  which,  for  psychic 
reasons,  should  not  be  enforced  for  prolonged  periods. 

The  underlying  principles  of  treatment  should  be  those  of  suggestion, 
rest,  fairly  generous  alimentation,  and  detailed  supervision  of  tne  mode 
of  life.  Upon  the  intelligent  application  of  these  features  will  depend 
ultimate  success,  far  more  than  upon  the  perfunctory  selection  of  diet 
with  reference  to  alluring  symptomatic  indications,  a  study  of  the  stools 
or  of  the  stomach-contents. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  usually  experienced  in  overcoming  the 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions  of  patients,  who  protest  their  utter 
inability  to  digest  certain  articles  of  food.  It  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  begin  with  small  quantities  of  such  easily  digested  foods  as  milk, 
broths,  eggs,  oysters,  squab,  chicken,  and  tender  meats.  Starches 
should  be  given  but  sparingly,  but  fats  may  be  administered  in  fairly 
moderate  amounts.  Among  chronic  dyspeptics  encouragement  and 
reassurance  should  be  freely  extended,  for  much  depen(&  upon  the 
establishment  of  renewed  hope,  and  an  increasing  confidence  in  their 
digestive  powers.  Food  should  be  given  between  meals,  in  order  that 
the  stomach  may  at  no  time  become  perfectly  empty. 

The  clinical  judgment  may  be  taxed  in  deciding  between  the  relative 
advantages  to  be  derived  in  individual  cases,  from  exercise  or  complete 
rest.  In  general  a  preliminary  recourse  to  a  modified  rest  treatment, 
with  isolation  and  competent  nursing,  is  peculiarly  efficacious,  but  in 
some  cases  the  indications  point  to  diversion,  recreation,  and  carefully 
adjusted  physical  exercise.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  should  be  unattended  by  fatigue,  lest  the  functional 
disturbances  become  aggravated  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  so  common 
among  neurotic  consumptives,  is  based  upon  the  treatment  of  the  indi- 
vidicaly  rather  than  of  the  stomach.     In  addition  to  change  of  scene, 
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environment^  method  of  living,  and  judicious  modification  of  diet,  it  is 
often  important  to  administer  certain  medicines  as  aids  to  digestion, 
as  well  as  for  their  general  effect.  Nux  vomica  and  strychnin  are  of 
considerable  value,  as  are  alkaline  remedies  in  large  doses  in  the  form 
of  magnesia  or  sodium  bicarbonate.  Preparations  of  bismuth  may  be 
indicated,  as  in  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  The 
various  bitter  tonics  are  of  some  efficacy  in  a  few  cases.  For  severe 
pain  anodyne  remedies  are  sometimes  appropriate,  but  should  not  be 
administered  save  in  exceptional  instances.  In  some  cases  nausea  is 
controlled  by  small  doses  of  ingluvin.  If  the  general  nervous  disturb- 
ance is  pronounced,  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  in  association  with  cannabis 
indica.  The  combination  which  I  have  used  for  years  in  innumerable 
instances  with  exceedingly  satisfactory  results  is  strychnin,  ^  grain, 
salol,  5  grains,  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  -^  grain,  extract  of  cannabis 
indica,  ^  grain,  aloin,  -^  grain,  after  each  meal.  In  no  case  has  there 
been  observed  any  untoward  effect  of  the  opiate,  or  a  tendency  toward 
habituation.  Upon  the  contrary,  with  the  control  of  general  nervous 
manifestations,  digestion,  as  a  rule,  is  improved,  mental  excitability 
diminished,  and  insonmia  relieved.  In  view  of  the  preponderance  of 
nervous  symptoms  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of 
successful  management  on  account  of  these  neurotic  disturbances,  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  employment  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
bination in  capsiide  for  such  patients  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Constipation,  which  is  often  present  at  any  stage  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, may  be  favorably  influenced  by  colon  massage.  As  this  symp- 
tom is  exhibited  more  frequently  in  incipient  cases,  judicious  exercise 
is  permissible  for  a  large  number  of  patients,  combined  with  the  ingestion 
of  raw  fruits  and  coarse  vegetables.  Regularity  of  bowel  evacuation 
should  be  insisted  upon  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Copious  quantities 
of  hot  water  should  be  taken  an  hour  before  breakfast,  which,  if  insuf- 
ficient, may  be  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate  or  other 
alkalis.  For  occasional  use  small  quantities  of  Hunyadi  water  often 
suffice  if  taken  immediately  upon  arising.  Sweet-oil  enemata  are  some- 
times of  advantage,  together  with  preparations  of  cascara  by  mouth. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhea,  which  may  be  of  catarrhal,  tuberculous, 
or  amyloid  origin,  is  especially  important.  Recent  clinical  investigation 
has  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  the  feces  more  often  than 
has  been  supposed.  Rosenberger  has  found  bacilli  in  the  fecal  discharge 
of  a  number  of  individuals  who  were  not  suspected  to  be  subjects  of 
tuberculous  infection.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  the  autopsy 
findings  disclosed  tubercle  deposit  in  some  portion  of  the  body. 

The  nature  of  the  treatment  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  a  deter- 
imnation  of  the  fundamental  character  of  the  diarrhea,  all  three  varieties 
demanding  practically  the  observation  of  the  same  general  measures. 
The  diet  should  be  restricted  almost  entirely  to  milk,  soup,  and  albumi- 
nous foods.  Lean  meats,  eggs,  fish,  and  oysters  may  be  given  freely, 
but  no  vegetables,  fruits,  or  pastry  should  be  allowed.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  insist  upon  protracted  confinement  in  bed  and  an  exclusive 
diet  of  boiled  milk.  It  is  excellent  practice  to  empty  the  bowels  at  inter- 
vals with  calomel  in  divided  amounts,  or  with  sweeping  doses  of  castor 
oil,  following  which  there  is  not  uncommonly  secured  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  annovnng  diarrhea.     Among  the  intestine  astringents 
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of  considerable  value  may  be  nientioned  the  salicylate  aod  subg 
of  bismuth,  taiimgen,  iind  tu-nnalbiii.  Sixty  to  eight  }^  gniins  of  sal  icy  h 
of  bismiilh  should  be  given  daily,  while  the  subgallate  may  be  admiii 
tered  in  still  larger  amounts.  Thirty  to  forty  grain:^  of  taamgen  may 
given  each  day,  supplementoiry  to  either  the  salicylate  or  subgallate 
bismuth.  In  v^ry  obstinate  cases  recourse  may  be  t^ken  to  powdei 
opium  and  subacetate  of  lead,  iii  doses  of  i  grain  and  one  grain  respe 
ively.  Enemata  of  startsh,  with  deodorized  tincture  of  opium, 
occasionally  employed*  together  with  solutions  of  silver  nitrat 
the  event  of  intestinal  fiatulence  resulting  from  excessive  ferment 
antiseptics  are  of  more  importance  than  astringents.  A  most  exc 
remedy  for  this  purpose  is  the  beta-naphtbol  bismuth,  given  in 
grain  capsules  two  houra  after  eating.  Creasote  is  oft«n  of  imdoubt 
efficacy  in  small  doses,  its  efTect  being,  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  i 
tion  of  J  grain  of  menthol. 

Mucous  colitis  is  not  especially  infrequent  among  pulmc 
invalids,  particularly  of  the  neurotic  iype^  Paroxj'-snial  attacl 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  with  the  passage  of  niucoua  ahi^ 
or  strings,  may  be  associated  with  periods  of  excessive  mental  woi 
or  excitement.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  essentially  towi 
the  management  of  the  general  condition,  with  dietan^  precautioi 
although  high  irrigation  of  the  colon  with  normal  salt  eolutioa  Ls  son: 
times  attended  by  satisfactory  results.  Only  such  food  should  l)e  p< 
mitted  as  is  easy  of  digestion.  Meat^  may  lye  given  freely,  but  gna 
vegetables,  fats,  and  starches  should  l)e  interdicted.  The  treatmeqfl 
inte^iiial  tuberculosis  has  been  described  under  Complications.       1 

Instances  of  acute  iutestinal  toxemia  also  are  not  infrequent  amoi 
phthisical  patients.  The  attacks  are  invariably  of  £iudden  oqbi 
characterized  by  chill,  headache,  and  often  severe  pain  in  the  back  m 
limbs.  With  the  history  of  constipation  the  tongue  is  often  he 
coated,  the  breath  offensive,  and  the  taste  of  the  mouth  extrel 
unpleasant.  Without  other  symptoms  directly  referable  to  the  gi 
intestinal  tract,  the  temperature  may  range  as  high  as  103°  F..  buti  _ 
times  does  not  exceed  101^  F.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  is  eomplet 
prostrated,  and  the  general  clinical  manifestations  are  those  of  a  ae^ 
mixed  infection  of  some  kind.  There  may  be  tendeme.ss  in  the  abdo  " 
but  this  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  Occasionally  small  hard  pa(i 
appear  on  the  hands,  arms,  or  body,  and  itch  intensely,  sugge^^ting 
gastro-intestinal  tract  as  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  The  conditic 
differentiated  from  influenza  by  the  absence  of  cough  or  catiirrhal  sj 
toms  in  the  upper  air-passiiges.  Tonsillitis  is  excluded  by  insp 
of  the  throat,  and  pneumonia  in  most  in^^tances  by  ph^^s-ical  examuii 
of  the  chest.  The  possibility  of  tul>erculous  meningitis  may  In?  elii 
ated  onl}^  after  careful  observation  of  the  case.  The  initial  theraficiJl 
mdications  consist  of  immediate  purgation  with  large  dosen  of  caloroe 
followed  Ijy  magnesium  sulphate.  After  the  l:>ovvels  have  l»een  thoi 
oughly  evacuated^  high  enemata  of  normal  salt  solution  should  be  fied} 
administered  and  water  given  in  large  amounts  by  the  mouth, 
diuretiii  or  potassium  citrate  to  stimulate  the  kidne^^s.  Food,  of  cou 
should  be  restricted  during  the  acute  stage*  the  I'hief  efforts  at  treatu 
being  directed  toward  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  gastro^inte^iaal 
dihition  and  elimination  of  the  toxins. 


Attention  has  been  called  to  the  intimate  relation  between  night- 
sweats  mul  fevei%  both  synxptoma  being  characteristic  manifeBtatioas 
of  mixed  infection.  In  such  cases  the  perspiration  accompanies  the 
fall  of  temperature  in  the  early  morning  houi^.  Night-sweatSt  however, 
may  be  observed  %mthout  appmciable  temperature  elevation,  and,  per 
contra,  may  not  accompany  the  fever  of  sepsis*  Despite  the  inconstancy 
of  association  with  fever  and  other  subjective  symptoms  referaV>le  to 
mixed  infection,  it  is  probable  that  in  aU  instances  night*sweats  are 
influenced  to  some  extent  b}'  the  effect  of  toxemia  upon  the  vasomotor 
system.  When  sweating  occurs  as  an  incident  of  elevated  temperatures^ 
it  is  rational,  if  not  obligatory,  to  concentrate  therapeutic  efforts  for 
the  time  being,  upon  the  reduction  of  fever  in  the  manner  elsewhere 
described,  it  is  not  always  true,  however,  that  disappearance  of  the 
flight-sweats  will  follow  a  sul^sidence  of  the  fever.  Thus  measures  are 
indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  night-sweats,  whether  or  not  fever  is 
piiesent-  For  this  purpose  hygienic  measures  are  of  especial  importance. 
Generally  speakings  the  tendency  to  night-sweats  will  diminish  with  the 
more  complete  elaboration  of  a  system  of  outdoor  life*  In  addition  to 
the  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  and  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  dietetic  and  hydropathic  methods  often  suffice 
to  cause  the  disappearance  of  night-sweats  without  recourse  to  drug 
therapy.  The  l>ed-covering  should  be  light  and  of  woolen  material, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  comforters,  quilts,  or  heavy  spreads.  Gener- 
ous alimentation  with  regulation  of  the  digestion  is  fundamentally 
important.  If  the  temperature  is  not  materially  elevated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  the  patient  should  partake  of  a  hearty  evening  meal, 
w^hich  may  be  followed  liy  light  nourishment  at  bedtime.  Two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  upon  retiring  may  l>e  administered  with  advan- 
tage. The  body  should  be  sponged  with  dilute  alcohol  or  some  acidu- 
lated preparation,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the 
late  evening.  Vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  may  l>e  uyed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Qninin  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  dram  to  the  pint.  In  my  own  experience  excellent  results 
have  attended  the  use  of  chloral  hydrate  dissolved  in  brandy  and 
water,  2  drams  being  added  to  4  ounces  each  of  brandy  and  water. 
Sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  twice  daily  with  these  solutions,  which 
are  allowed  to  evaporate  upon  the  skin,  often  mitigates  the  severity  of 
the  night -sweats,  if  not  affording  complete  relief.  In  obstinate  cases 
medicinal  measures  are  indicatetl  from  time  to  time.  Camphoric  add 
has  frequently  been  successful  in  doses  of  15  grains  two  oj-  three  times 
a  day,  preferably  after  the  midday  and  evening  meals.  In  my  experi- 
ence this  method  of  administration  has  l>een  preferable  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  lar|2;e  dose  at  bedtime.  Picro toxin t  in  doses  of  y^  to  ^^  ^^  ^ 
grain t  and  agaricin,  ^^  to  ^  of  a  grain,  are  recommended.  The  latter 
should  be  given  not  less  than  six  or  eight  hours  before  the  time  of  the 
expected  sweat*  If  all  other  measures  are  found  of  no  avail,  at ropin.  in 
doses  of  t4ti  to  ^  of  a  grain ^  may  be  given  at  l:>edtimet  though  recourse 
to  this  drug  should  be  defended  as  long  as  possible  on  account  of  its  dis- 
turbing action  upon  the  digestive  functions. 
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INSOMNIA 

Sleeplessness  may  result  from  cough;  physical  discomfort,  digestive 
disturbances,  night-sweats,  unpleasant  dreams,  general  restlessness,  and 
nervous  excitability.  Any  comprehensive  system  of  management 
must  be  based  upon  an  accurate  recognition  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
attention  to  cough,  night-sweats,  and  digestive  disorders  being  suggested 
as  essential  prerequisites  for  undisturbed  sleep. 

The  bed  should  be  comfortable,  the  clothing  neither  too  light  nor 
too  heavy,  and  the  general  environment  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
patient.  It  is  unwise  to  permit  indulgence  in  a  hearty  meal  shortly 
before  retiring  for  the  night.  Mental  perturbation  also  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Mental 
suggestion,  if  practised  intelligently  and  persistently,  may  accomplish 
much  in  the  control  of  insomnia.  Hot  drinks  at  bedtime,  particularly 
milk  or  malted  milk,  may  increase  the  tendency  to  sleep,  while  a  small 
bottle  of  ale  is  of  some  service  provided  the  digestion  will  permit.  A 
hot  mustard  foot-bath  in  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  is  often  advan- 
tageous, as  is  cold  sponging  of  the  entire  body.  I  have  frequently 
found  massage  at  bedtime  to  be  of  signal  benefit  in  promoting  sleep 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  seemed  almost  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. Hypnotics  should  be  given  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  then  but 
for  brief  periods  of  time.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  my  practice  to 
administer  an  initial  dose  of  from  10  to  15  grains  of  trional  or  veronal 
in  hot  milk,  and,  if  possible,  induce  profound  sleep  for  a  single  night. 
Upon  the  following  evening  not  over  half  the  dose  is  administered,  and 
even  less  upon  the  third.  Upon  the  several  ensuing  nights  the  milk  is 
administered  alone,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  When 
occasion  requires,  small  doses  of  the  hypnotic  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  sleep  with  a 
minimum  use  of  the  drug.  Opiates  should  not  be  employed  for  this 
purpose  under  any  circumstances. 

CARDIAC  WEAKNESS 

It  has  been  emphasized,  in  preceding  pages,  that  rest,  subject  to 
modification  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual,  is  an 
essential  feature  of  modem  therapeutic  management.  AbsoLule  rest 
in  bed  is  demanded  for  patients  exhibiting  manifestations  of  cardiac 
weakness.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tachycardia,  palpitation,  breath- 
lessness,  exhaustion,  edema  of  the  extremities,  and  dizziness  of  cardiac 
origin,  permit  of  no  deviation  from  this  procedure.  By  rest  is  not 
meant  simple  physical  inertia,  but  also  a  complete  avoidance  of  mental 
excitement.  Worry,  agitation,  and  the  strain  of  maintaining  a  weari- 
some conversation  are  as  much  to  be  prohibited,  as  indulgence  in  bodily 
exercise.  The  various  symptoms  of  heart  weakness  are  frequently 
traced  to  the  existence  ol  pronounced  neurasthenic  conditions,  which 
in  themselves  are  influenced  for  good  by  enforced  repose.  The  cardiac 
manifestations  often  improve  commensurately  with  gain  in  the  general 
strength,  and  in  the  more  stable  equilibrium  of  the  nervous  system. 
Digitalis  and  strophanthus  have  been  found  to  be  of  little  value.  In 
most  cases  strychnin  is  the  remedy  par  excellence^  and  in  appropriate 
conditions  may  be  associated  with  nitroglycerin.     Camphor  has  been 
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used  to  some  extent  i^ith  quite  successful  results.  Ten  to  twenty 
minims  of  a  steriJized  10  per  cent,  solutioii  in  olive  oil  may  be  admin- 
istei^d  for  several  weeks  without  especial  inconvenience  to  the  patient, 
and  often  with  evidence  of  signal  improvement.  Aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  and  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  whisky,  brand);,  or  champagne, 
are  especially  desirable  if  the  heart  weakness  is  accompanied  by  fall  of 
temperature.  The  application  of  an  ice-bag  is  sometimes  of  service, 
particularly  in  cases  of  pronounced  tachycardia.  Light  massage  with 
carefully  adjusted  resistance  exercises  are  occasionally  permissible,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  nature  of  the  cardiac  difficulty  is  suited  to  the 
application  of  these  measures*  Obviously,  the  latter  form  of  therapeusis 
for  the  heart,  thougii  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  requirements  of  cer- 
tain individuals  exhibiting  a  coincident  slight  tuberculous  infectioo,  is 
entirely  inappropriate  for  advanced  cases. 


CHAPTER  XCVII 
TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

IE  treatment  of  this  condition  is  uniquely  different  from  that  of 
hemorrhage  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  management  is  restrictctl  to  palliative  and  expectant  measures^ 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  surgical  procedures.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
prompt  exposure  and  ligation  of  bleeding  points  within  the  abdomen, 
loss  of  blood  from  ruptured  vessels  in  the  thorax  must  be  controlled, 
if  at  all,  through  supplementary  aid  to  the  natural  agencies  productive 
of  spontaneous  arrest.  Fortunately,  the  undisturJ>ed  forces  of  nature 
are  much  more  likely  to  effect  a  cessation  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs, 
than  from  aMominal  organs,  the  contraction  of  vessels  and  thrombus 
formation  often  taking  place  before  exsanguination  is  complete  or  col- 
lapse profound.  The  inherent  tendency  of  the  organism  to  effect  a 
spontaneous  control  through  rvduction  oj  volume,  increased  coagnta- 
bilitff,  and  dhninUhed  rapidittf  of  blood- flow  imdoubtedly  explains  the 
surprising  number  of  recoveries  in  the  presence  of  divergent  and  some- 
times irrational  methods  of  practice. 

The  management  of  no  other  clinical  manifestation  calls  for  an 
equal  display  of  judgment  and  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and 
demands  such  implicit  obedience  from  the  patient  and  attendants.  The 
conception  of  treatment  should  \ye  preeminently  practical,  rather  than 
theoretic,  and,  in  fact,  may  become  almost  intuitive.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  bikse  the  nature  of  therapeutic  management  in  differ- 
ent cases  upon  a  precise  determination  of  the  possible  causes.  Such 
differentiation  is  quite  impracticable,  and  bears  no  actual  relation  to 
the  manner  of  treatment.  Not  only  is  it  of  but  slight  importance  to 
dwtinguish  between  the  various  anatomic  conditions  responsible  for  the 
production  of  hemorrhage,  but  in  like  manner  the  recognition  of  the 
extent  and  charackT  of  tjross  patholotjie  change  fails  to  modify  appre- 
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ciably  the  indications  for  rational  therapeusis.  It  is  frequentlj  impo 
ble  to  secure  perfect  familiarity  with  ilie  physical  condition,  on  accouatl 
the  inexpediency  of  conducting  a  thorough  examination  until  the  likeli 
hood  of  recurrence  h^  subsided.  While  the  information  coneeming  tlu 
existence  of  pulmouan^  cavities,  areas  of  consolidation*  or  of  fihmi< 
induration  does*  not  materially  influence  the  character  of  them' 
management,  certain  features  of  pathologic  import  are  posse-  ■ 
great  significance,  notably  the  presence  of  mixed  infection,  chn>mj 
nephritis,  and  the  development  of  septic  pneunionia.  The  vital  con 
sideration  is  the  modification  of  treatment  according  to  an  inteltigen 
interpretation  of  the  clinical  inanifesialions,  rather  than  fn>ni  a  gp>pin| 
assumption  as  to  the  extict  causaiive  influenc^^.  Clinical  features  a 
great  moment  in  association  with  hemorrhage,  are  elevation  of  tem 
perature,  cyanosis^  heightened  blood*pressure,  the  acceleration  or  feebb 
ness  of  the  pulse,  dyspnea,  and  collapse.  M 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  appreciate  the  tmrfjing  indicatidl 
for  treatment  which  are  presented  by  different  j^eople,  and  often  frori 
hour  to  hour  by  the  jsame  patient.  In  every  case  of  pulmonary  henioi^ 
rhage  the  management  should  be  determined  to  a  large  extent  *  arcordiii| 
to  the  peculiar  clinical  manifestations  exhibited  by  the  individual .  Unde: 
no  other  circumstances  are  the  exercise  of  vigilant  observation,  attem 
tion  to  detail,  and  a  critical  stud}^  of  cause  and  effect  more  necessans 
No  medical  practice  can  l>e  productive  of  nwre  harmful  resttltj^  than  tin 
i'mploymeni  of  rouline  melhoih  in  the  treatment  of  hemoptysis,  to  tin 
exclusion  of  a  wise  discrimination  regarding  drug  therapy  and  hygiem 
detaiJs-  Numerous  remedies  without  regard  to  their  physiologic  actil" 
or  their  suitability  for  special  cases  are  occasionally  administered 
spirit  of  utter  empiricism.  In  other  instances,  purely  theoretic  notiq 
ai'e  elaborated  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  drugs  upon  the  general 
pulmonary  circulation,  while  erroneous  conceptions  are  not  Lnfrequei] 
entertained  regarding  the  in fiuence  of  external  hygienic  metisures. 
a  disproportionate  value  may  lje  attached  to  a  few  time-lionored 
edies,  with  neglect  to  utilize  important  features  of  r^'gime,  Tlie  adr 
istration  of  medicinal  preparations,  with  a  few  notal>le  ext^eptions 
attended  by  directly  harmful  results,  while  detailed  supervision  of 
patient  and  surroimdings  is  remarkably  elhcacious.  In  disparaging  I 
employment  of  general  dnig  therapy  for  pulmonarj"  hemorrhages.  ' 
important  not  to  include  one  or  two  remedies  which  exert  a  profoD 
influence  upon  the  entire  system,  with  indirect  effects  upon  the  puk 
nary  circulation.  As  will  be  seen  presently,  their  value  in  jucUcio 
proportioned  doses  is  exceedingly  great. 


THERAPEUTIC  MANAGEBIENT 

The  ti'eatment  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  has  l^een  thought  to| 
capable  of  tL vision  into  palliati^'e  and  preventive  efforts*     It  app 
quite  unriecessarv%  however^  to  make  this  distinction  sai'r  in  rxir\ 
ctmes,  as  there  is  no  essential  difference  characterizing  the  attempt 
arrest  bleeding,  and  the  endeavor  to  prevent  immediate  recurrefl 
Hf^morrhages  often  take  place  in  serial  form»  one  following  an««i 
e\th**r  in  comparatively  quick  succession  or  after  the  lapse  of  :\  ' 
OccusionaWy  one  or  two  days  ma}^  intervene  between  thesc^ 
cxperienies    In  view  of  the  tendency  to  prompt  recnrmn ee  aa d  th^  nc 
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eity  of  continuous  rigid  precautions,  the  palliative  treatment  naturaUy 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  pi'evention.     The  physician  is  rarel}^  present 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  hemorrhage,  while  the  subsequent  recurrenci 
form  but  an  incident  in  the  general  scheme  of  systematic  management*] 
In  view  of  the  many  degrees  of  severity,  the  manifold  phases  exhibited^! 
and  the  variety  of  therapeutic  in  cheat  ions  in  different  instances,  it  isl 
manifestly  impossible  to  recit-e  in  detail  methods  of  treatment  properly 
applicable  to  hypothetic  cases.      Broad  generalizing  statements,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  from  which  to  formulate  principles  capable  of  indi- 
vidual application. 

Important  features  of  treatment  relat^e — (1)  To  the  initial  directing 
influence  of  the  physician;  (2)  attention  to  vitally  important  details 
of  management  and  environment;  (3)  rational  employment  of  selected 
drugs;  (4)  application  of  special  methods. 


INFLUENCE  OF   THE  PHYSICIAN 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  treatment  a 
firm,  controlling  influence  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  the  patient  is 
of  incalculable  value.  Nothing  is  naore  subservient  of  good  results 
than  the  possession  of  a  calm,  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  combined  ^ith 
an  earnest  desire  for  ol>edient  cooperation.  Such  mental  status  is 
often  exceedingly  difficult  of  inculcation,  and  is  dependent  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  upon  the  personal  influence  and  demeanor  of  the  medical 
attendant. 

Extraordinary  differences  are  exhibited   by  patients  in  the  men- 
tal  effect  established   by   the   incidence  of   pulmonary  hemorrhage- 
Many  are  prone  to  regard  the  occurrence  as  of  trifling  significance*  and_, 
affect  a  seeming  indifference-     With  apparent  nonchalance  they  boastj 
of  the  numlicr  of  hemorrhages  experienced,  and,  strangely  enough,] 
manifest  pride  in  their  previous  non -conformity  to  instructions*     Tc 
such  patients,  who  are  referring  continually  to  their  past  record,  it  i& ' 
with  the  utmost  difliculty  that  there  may  l^e  conveyed  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  condition,  and  the  necessity  of 
careful  supervision.     Not  infrequently  these  people,  doubting  either  the 
sincerity  or  the  soundness  of  their  medical  advice,  are  loath  to  accept 
the  statement,  that  recovery  from  an  astonishingly  large  number  of ^ 
hemorrhages  aff'ords  no  valid  excuse  for  ignoring  the  possible  gravit] 
of  recurrences-     it  is  not  uncommon  in  health  resorts,  to  observe  among 
these  ** old  timers"  great  reluctance  in  submitting  to  medical  super* 
vision.     In  some  cases,  despite  the  onset  of  pulmonarv^  hemorrhage,  an 
acti%"e  out-of-door  existence  may  for  a  time  remain  uninterrupted  until 
the  patient  of  necessity  is  compelled  to  yield  final  olsedience-    Occasion- 
ally,  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  evil  results  must  be  assumed 
by  the  mechcal  adviser,  to  whose  laxity  and  carelessness  is  attributable 
the  disastrous  delay.     Let  it  be  asserted  with  the  utmost  emphasis 
that  every  case  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  should  Ije  regarded  as  of 
grave  import,  until  its  complete  arrest,  prevention  of  recurrence,  and 
absence  of  sequela;  have  been  determined  beyond  perad venture,  as  m^ 
result  of  continuous  observation.     No  matter  how  apparently  insig- 
nificant the  hemorrhage,  loss  of  blood  from  the  lungs  is  worthy  in  all 
instances  of  judicious  supervision.     Several  times  I  have  been  forced  to 
witness  the  development  of  septic  bronchopneumonia  and  death,  follow- 
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of  relatives,  a,  painstaking  effort  should  be  made  in  the  selection 
,^nd  instruction  of  the  attendant,  to  the  end  that  a  soothing  and  rest- 
ful influence  surround  the  invalid  at  all  times.  Conversation  in  the 
Toom  i?hould  be  atrictly  enjoined,  the  patient  being  addmsBed  only 
when  nefe-s^ary  and  always  in  words  of  encouragement.  The  invalid 
should  not  be  permitted  to  reply  save  in  the  whispei^d  voice,  assent 
being  made  whenever  possible  by  a  mere  nod  of  the  head,  as  loud  talk- 
ijing  lis  often  conducive  to  a  recurrence. 

I        The  room  j^liould  be  kept  at  an  even,  cool  temperature*  with  an 

abundance  of  air,  but  without  exposure  of  tfie  patient  to  direct  drafts. 

iThe  temperature  shoidd  rarely  exceed  60^  F,  in  the  bed-chanilier,  which 

kshould  be  isolated  as  much  as  practicable  from  other  portions  of  tbe 

house.     Frequent  openmg  and  closing  of  windows  or  doors  should  be 

!  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  element  of  noise  be  eliminated  to  the  gi'eat- 

L  est  possible  extent.     For  the  same  reason  the  jarring  of  tables,  moving 

of  fc>eds,  or  rocking  of  chairs  should  be  restricted. 

j*       The  patient  should  remain  at  all  times  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
j  tioa,  upon  a  moderately  hard  mattress,  with  the  head  but  slightly 
[.elevated.     In  exceptional  instances  the  head  and  shoulders  may  be 
I  raised  slightly,  this  being  justified  by  severe  dyspnea,  but  permitted 
I  for  no  other  reason.     The  contention  is  made  by  some  clinicians  that 
I  the  semirecumbent  position  is  more  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
f^dded  facilities  afforded  foreas\^  expectoration.     With  the  invalid  in  the 
^complete  recumbent  posture*  the  expectoration  may  Ijc  received  into  a 
towel  or  piece  of  gauze  held  by  the  nurse,  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
[tunied  slightly  to  one  side.     Other  physicians  ad\ise  placing  the  patient 
[upon  the  affected  side,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return  passage  of  blood 
[into  the  bronchi  of  the  sound  lung,  but  these  conclusions  appear  more 
[theoretic  than  practical.     As  a  rule,  invalids  are  able  to  remain  squarely 
(upon  the  back  for  prohnged  periods ^  but  this  is  not  the  case  if  resting 
upon  either  side.     The  act  of  turnmg.  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
nurse,  is  often  sufficient  to  induce  cough,  accelerate  respiration,  elevate 
blood-pressure,  excite  nervous  apprehension,  and  produce  hemorrhage. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  bronchi 
'of  the  sound  lung  is  more  to  be  feared  than  into  the  Ijronchial  tract  of 
the  affected  side.     In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  to  broncho- 
pneumonia might  be  incre-ased  by  the  inspiration  of  blood  in  those 
Dronrhioles  exhibiting  previous  pathologic  change. 

A  cardinal  principle  of  management  should  be  the  absolute  main- 
Itenance  of  the  patient  in  a  fixed  position.  The  arms  should  remain 
in  a  comfortaI4e  position  by  the  side,  at  no  time  being  raised  to  the 
lead.  The  knees  should  not  lie  elevated  save  during  the  use  of  the  bed- 
pan. The  Ijed-clo thing  should  be  light  and  consist  merely  of  a  sheet 
And  one  or  two  blankets,  according  to  the  season.  The  food  should  be 
iple,  and  consist  entirely  of  cold  liquids  or  semiliquitls  during  the 
iod  of  greater  emergency.  Milk,  bee f--j nice,  gelatinous  preparations, 
ind  ice-cream  may  be  given,  provided  but  small  quantities  are  allowed 
At  a  time.  No  articles  of  diet  should  be  permitted  recjuiring  mastication. 
It  is  unwise  to  administer  medicine  by  month,  for  fear  of  inducing  vomit- 
^ing,  with  the  attendant  strong  probability  of  exciting  recurring  hemor- 
;rhages.  No  remedy  save  an  occasional  cathartic  is  indicated  that  cannot 
administered  to  grmier  advanfage  hypodermatically,  by  inhalation, 
T  by  the  rectum.     In  taking  nourishment  the  head  should  not  be  raised 
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from  the  pillow,  the  food  being  given  by  the  nurse  either  with  a  spoon 
or  through  a  drinking  tube  or  cup.  Pieces  of  ice  to  be  held  in  the  mouth 
may  be  freely  given.  This  is  found  to  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  the  invalid,  to  relieve  dryness  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane, 
to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  recurrence,  to  allay  cough,  and  control 
nausea. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  bowels  be  moved  once  daily,  although 
it  must  be  recognized  that  imminent  danger  of  hemorrhage  is  induced 
by  the  strain  incident  to  defecation.  Save  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, particularly  the  development  of  renewed  hemorrhage,  failure 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  evacuation  of  the  bowels  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  constitutes  palpable  neglect.  Inattention  to  this  feature,  with  the 
development  of  fecal  impaction,  has  constituted  the  turning-point  ia 
the  destinies  of  many  an  unfortunate  sufferer  from  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage. The  function  of  defecation  often  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  bleeding  consumptive,  instances 
of  recurrence  during  or  immediately  following  the  performance  of  this 
act,  being  common  in  the  experience  of  all  phthisiotherapeutists.  The 
difficulties  are  intensified  to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  unavoidable 
administration  of  opiates. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  produce  softening  of  the  rectal  con- 
tent by  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of  sweet  oil.  Two  ounces 
may  be  given  in  this  manner,  followed  in  two  hours  by  a  similar 
amount,  and  again  after  an  equal  lapse  of  time  by  an  enema  of  soap- 
suds and  water.  Comparatively  little  or  no  discomfort  is  experienced 
from  these  injections.  If  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  secured  by  this 
means,  a  safe  procedure  consists  of  the  injection  of  five  or  six  ounces 
of  the  compound  infusion  of  senna,  which  is  also  retained,  as  a  rule, 
without  difficulty.  If  repeated  every  hour  for  two  or  three  doses, 
thorough  evacuations  are  usually  secured.  In  the  event  of  obstinate 
constipation  and  abdominal  distention  high  enemata  are  found  to  be 
particularly  efficacious.  These  may  consist  of  two  ounces  each  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  glycerin,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, diluted  with  six  ounces  of  normal  salt  solution.  With  some 
patients  recourse  must  be  taken  to  the  mouth  for  the  administration 
of  an  effective  laxative,  the  use  of  magnesium  citrate  or  other  alkaline 
preparations  often  being  followed  by  satisfactory  results.  In  obstinate 
cases  no  agent  is  so  thoroughly  and  blandly  efficient  in  producing  sweep- 
ing movements  of  the  bowels  as  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil.  The  natural 
repugnance  of  the  patient  is  entirely  overcome  by  administering  the  oil 
in  a  small  quantity  of  beer  or  slightly  flavored  effervescent  wat^.  but 
success  in  this  respect  depends  entirely  upon  the  technic  of  its  admin- 
istration. One  ounce  of  oil  should  be  placed  in  a  wineglass.  The  l^eer 
or  the  effervescent  liquid  should  be  poured  into  a  drinking-glass,  and 
stirred,  if  necessary,  to  promote  foaming,  when  the  wineglass  containing 
the  oil,  should  be  inverted  over  and  poured  into  the  center  of  the  aer- 
ated liquid  without  touching  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  the  preparation 
swallowed  without  delay.  Thus  deprived  of  its  disagreeable  taste,  the 
oil  is  rarely,  if  ever,  productive  of  nausea. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  some  modification  of  stringent  detail 
in  the  management  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  be  permitted  for 
less  urgent  conditions,  hut,  in  general,  a  necessity  exists  for  the  obser- 
vance of  rigid  detailed  precautions.     For  the  purpose  of  illustration  the 
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following  case,  which  has  recently  come  under  my  observation,  is  of 
interest.  The  patient  was  found  to  have  experienced  a  series  of  hemor- 
rhages during  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  to  have  become  much 
exhausted,  more  or  less  exsanguinated,  having  an  embarrassed  respi- 
ration, feeble  pulse,  and  daily  elevation  of  temperature.  Inquiry 
elicited  the  fact  that  despite  perfectly  rational  medicinal  management, 
she  had  been  permitted  to  sit  up  in  bed  during  the  entire  period,  to 
receive  callers  daily,  to  engage  in  trying  conversation,  to  indulge  in 
hearty  meals,  and  to  reject  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  No  more  striking 
commentary  is  needed  to  verify  the  assertion  that  the  importance  of 
detail  in  the  management  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  not  always 
recognized  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

EXHmrnoN  of  drugs 

The  employment  of  drugs  for  pulmonary  hemorrhage  has  been  based, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  their  supposed  influence  in  diminishing  the  volume 
of  blood  in  the  lungs,  increasing  its  coagulability ,  or  in  reducing  arterial 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Recent  experimental  research 
has  shown  that  views  previously  entertained  with  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  systemic  to  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure,  have  been 
erroneous.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  constriction  of  the  peripheral 
vessels  is  attended  by  a  greater  influx  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  consequent  increase  of  pressure.  Thus  ergot  and  similar  remedies 
possessing  styptic  qualities  through  the  vasomotor  constriction  induced, 
must  exert  a  distinctly  unfavorable  influence  by  virtue  of  the  heightened 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches.  Even  were  such 
agents  known  to  produce  identical  effects  upon  the  pulmonary  and 
general  arterial  circulation,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  practical  good 
could  be  accomplished  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  volume  of  blood  in 
the  lung,  for  the  accompanying  pathologic  changes  are  often  of  such  a 
character  as  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  vessel  at  the  site  of  the 
hemorrhage.  All  remedies,  therefore,  calculated  to  reduce  volume  are 
not  only  worthless,  but  dijrectly  harmful.  Digitalis  may  be  included  in 
this  list,  although  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  if,  in  doses  usually 
prescribed,  the  present  commercial  preparation,  as  adulterated,  can  exert 
any  influence  whatever.  At  all  events,  any  effect  produced  by  this 
agent,  in  the  vast  majority  of  hemorrhagic  cases,  must  be  delayed, 
cumulcUive,  and  disastrous, 

Wright  has  shown  that  the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  increased 
by  the  exhibition  of  calcium  lactate  and  diminished  by  sodium  citrate. 
Ginidal  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  the  hope  of  utilizing  the 
information  acquired  to  the  practical  benefit  of  invalids  suffering  from 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  My  own  experience  with  calcium  lactate  in 
15-grain  doses,  and  calcium  chlorid  in  10-grain  doses,  has  not  been  such 
as  to  establish  their  clinical  value.  In  some  instances  vomiting  has 
promptly  ensued,  and  in  other  cases  mild  gastric  disturbances  not 
properly  attributable  to  other  causes.  Calcium  chlorid  given  by  rectum 
has  failed  to  yield  positive  assurance  of  its  remedial  efficiency.  Gelatin 
administered  hypodermatically  may  be  endowed  with  some  properties 
tending  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  but  its  administration 
in  this  manner  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  attended  with  the  possibility 
of  inducing  tetanus.     If  thus  employed,  the  greatest  caution  should  be 
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observed  in  sterilizing  the  liquid  and  eliminating  commercial  impurities. 
The  following  method  of  preparation  is  reasonably  safe: 

Sterilized  salt  solution,  4  ounces;  best  white  gelatin,  1.2  ounces;  make  slightly 
alkaline  with  sodium  hydroxid,  1.2  drams.  Place  in  flask  with  elass  stopper  and 
sterilize  one-half  hour,  under  steam,  for  five  successive  days.  If  doudy  from  alka- 
linization,  it  should  be  filtered  imtil  clear.  This  is  to  be  diluted  eight  times  to 
make  one  quart  for  subcutaneous  use. 

Gelatin  if  given  by  the  mouth,  can  do  no  harm  and  possibly  some 
good,  but  this  remains  subject  to  verification.  My  practice,  when 
using  it  in  this  manner,  is  to  give  not  less  than  one-third  ounce  of  com- 
mercial gelatin  daily,  but  this  large  amount  usually  becomes  repugnant 
to  the  patient  within  a  short  time. 

Efforts  to  diminish  arterial  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  circulation 
by  reducing  the  total  volume  of  blood  are  usually  irrational,  a  consider- 
able general  depletion  having  already  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
hemorrhage  itself.  Occasionally,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by 
moderate  venesection,  especially  when  the  initial  loss  of  blood  is  slight, 
fever  persistent,  small  hemorrhages  frequent,  and  blood-pressure  abnor- 
mally high.  In  general,  a  satisfactory  reduction  of  arterial  pressure 
may  be  secured  by  the  cautious  employment  of  amyl  nitrite,  nitro- 
glycerin, or  sodium  nitrite.  These  agents  produce  dilatation  of  the 
peripheral  arteries,  with  also  a  probable  reduction  of  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some,  that  their  action 
upon  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  that  of  vasoconstriction,  being  precisely 
the  reverse  of  their  effect  upon  the  general  arterial  circulation.  Their 
clinical  value,  however,  seems  to  be  abundantly  established,  regardless 
of  theories  concerning  the  physiologic  action.  Amyl  nitrite  is  the  most 
prompt  in  its  salutary  effect,  but  its  influence  upon  the  circulation  is 
dissipated  within  a  short  time.  Its  employment  should  be  restricted 
to  the  actual  period  that  hemorrhage  is  taking  place,  when  it  may  be 
given  by  inhalation  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  minims.  Similar  con- 
stitutional effects,  but  of  longer  duration,  may  be  instituted  by  the 
use  of  nitroglycerin  and  sodium  nitrite.  Under  the  exhibition  of  these 
agents  a  distinct  fall  in  general  arterial  pressure  is  usually  noted  upon 
palpation  of  the  pulse,  as  well  as  byi^he  use  of  the  blood-pressure  appa- 
ratus. While  the  tendency  to  recurrence  is  undoubtedly  lessened  under 
the  influence  of  nitroglycerin,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  the  limits  of  safe  and  justifiable  dosage.  Administered  in 
-i-J^pgrain  doses  every  three  or  four  hours  for  a  few  days  according  to 
apparent  indications,  it  is  admittedly  of  some  value.  Its  place,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  drug  armamentarium  of  the  physician  is  quite  subordinate 
to  that  of  one  or  two  other  remedies. 

By  far  the  most  important  medicinal  agent  in  the  treatment  of  pulmo- 
nary hemorrhage  is  morphine  the  influence  of  which  is  directed  toward 
the  relief  of  cough,  the  calming,  as  a  rule,  of  nervous  excitability,  and  the 
slowing  of  the  respirations.  There  is  also  an  apparent  effect  upon  the 
hemorrhage  itself.  No  other  drug  is  endowed  with  such  highly  beneficent 
power,  in  the  treatment  of  a  condition  often  frightful  beyond  description, 
and  always  distressing  to  a  degree.  The  measure  of  its  efficacy  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  the  physician  in  recog- 
nizing clearly  the  indications  for  size  and  frequency  of  dosage.  Of  all 
things,  there  should  not  be  permitted  any  adherence  to  conventionalism 
in  its  administration,  at  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  patient  is  so  greatly 
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contingent  upon  a  judicious  ronceptioa  of  the  therapeutic  relation  of 
c^use  and  effect.  It  is  vitally  important  tliat  the  patient  should  loe 
kept  constantly  under  the  beniis^n  influence  of  the  drug^  the  cough 
allayed  by  its  soothing  effect,  and  the  nervous  system  subdued  to  a 
state  of  peaceful  calm.  Bleep  is  often  prafound  at  such  times,  the 
respirations  are  slow,  and  the  likelihood  of  hemorrhage  correspondingly 
diminished.  The  remedy  should  not  be  administered  in  stereotyped. 
dosej?.  nor  at  long,  irregiUar  intervals. 

The  important  indications  pertaining  to  the  adjustment  of  dosage 

consist  of  the  degree  of  restlessness,  the  frequency  and  severity  of 

cough,  the  recurrence  of  bleeding,  and  the  rate  of  respiration.     The 

initial  dose  should  vary  from  |  to  |  of  a  grain,  according  to  the  age 

and  the  exigency  of  the  condition,  but  in  extreme  cases  a  full  grain  or 

more  may  be  given  within  a  relatively  short  time.     Among  aged  people 

and  children,  it  should  be  giveJi  with  greater  caution,  as  fatal  results 

luiiy  follow  large  indiscriminate  doses  at  both  extremes  of  life.     The 

size  and  frequency  of  subsequent  doses  must  be  determined  exclusively 

by  the  effect,  thus  demanding  of  the  physician  the  exercise  both  of ' 

courage  and  of  conservatism*     Cough   must   be   controlledj   bleeding 

arrested,  restlessness  assuaged,  and  the  respirations  maintained  under 

twenty  to  the  minute,  until  alarming  symptoms  have  gradually  subsided. 

Nausea,  which  often  supervenes  in  the  event  of  small  haphazard  doses 

given  at  irregular  interv^als,  completely  disappears  if   the  patient  is 

continuously  maintained  in  a  condition  of  moderate  narcosis.     Upon 

gradual  suspension  of  the  drug  no  nausea  is  likely  to  be  exhibited. 

Another  remeily  of  exceeding  value  is  atropin*  which  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  the  more  urgent  cases*  In  the  event  of  very  profuse 
hemorrhage,  it  may  be  given  in  an  initial  dose  of  -i^  grain,  to  be  repeated 
only  after  several  hours.  A  suggestion  of  its  good  effect  is  notetl  in  the 
redness  of  the  skin  occasioned  by  peripheral  dilatation  incident  to  vaso- 
motor paresis,  with  consequent  reduction  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  It  is  unwise,  however^  to  combine  injudicious  atropin 
medication  with  correspondingly  large  doses  of  morphin.  Upon  the 
development  of  bronchopneumonia  from  the  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
tract  with  inspired  blood,  the  atropin  in  small  doses  is  of  some  value  as 
a  respiratory  stimulant. 

Upon  the  advent  of  bronchopneunwnia,  which  is  a  most  alarming 
sequel  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  the  morphin  should  l>e  immediately 
suspended.  At  such  a  time  the  drug  producer  harmful  results  by 
blunting  the  cough,  which  is  now  peculiarly  advantageous.  Inasmuch 
as  a  cessation  of  bleeding  always  takes  place  with  the  onset  of  this 
much-dreaded  complication,  the  necessity  for  its  administration  no 
longer  exists.  The  remedial  indications  consist  of  a  prompt  exhibition 
of  cardiac  stimulants,  occasional  inhalations  of  various  kinds,  a  possible 
vaccine  or  serum  therapy,  and  sometimes  venesection  and  salt  infusion. 
Among  the  heart  stimulants,  strychnin  and  alcohol  should  take 
foremost  rank  in  preference  to  digitalis,  spartein,  or  adrenalin.  Their 
certainty  of  action  as  general  or  cardiac  stimulants  is  more  pronounced, 
.  and  a  broader  margin  established  bet%veen  therapeutic  and  toxic  effects. 
Stimulating  inhalants  are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  doubtful  efficacy,  though 
apparently  beneficial  effects  sometimes  are  noted  from  the  inhalation 
of  turpentine,  benzoin,  balsam  of  Peru,  phenob  etc.  During  the 
severe  dyspnea  incident  to  septic  bronchopneumonia,  inhalations  of 
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saturated  with  ice-water,  by  the  employment  of  a  lead  coil  through 
which  ice-water  slowly  flows,  and  by  the  use  of  the  ice-bag.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  first  method  consists  of  the  almost  incessant  changing  of  the 
cloths,  to  which  the  nurse  must  devote  practically  her  entire  time.  The 
chest  of  the  patient  is  constantly  exposed  throughout  the  period  during 
which  this  method  is  practised.  While  perhaps  of  some  value  at  the 
time  of  copious  hemorrhage,  its  practical  utility  is  open  to  serious  doubt 
at  a  later  period.  On  account  of  the  unceasing  active  attendance 
required,  and  the  incidental  manipulation  of  the  patient,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  this  practice  possesses  any. decided  superiority  over  the 
use  of  the  ice-bag. 

The  employment  of  the  lead  coil  is  also  attended  by  some  dis- 
advantages. Its  weight  is  sometimes  quite  objectionable,  as  is  also  the 
necessity  of  frequent  attention  to  the  flow  of  water.  Upon  the  whole, 
no  special  advantages  are  secured  to  compensate  for  the  added  incon- 
venience. On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  average  case  the 
inferiority  of  this  method  is  beyond  dispute.  Its  efficiency  has  been 
markedly  less  in  my  own  experience,  than  has  been  reported  by  others. 
Considerable  difficulty  is  met  in  maintaining  a  close  apposition  of  the 
coil  to  the  chest  wall,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  leaden  tubes. 
Failure  to  secure  juxtaposition  of  coil  and  soft  parts  is  particularly  notice- 
able among  emaciated  individuals  with  shrunken  rib-spaces.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  non-flexible  tubes  are  found  to  rest  here  and 
there  upon  elevated  ribs  without  sufficient  coaptation  to  the  skin  to 
secure  practical  efficiency.  Some  of  the  disadvantages  incident  to  the 
lead  coil  are  obviated  by  using  a  coil  of  rubber  tubing. 

All  these  objections  are  removed  by  the  intelligent  employment 
of  the  ice-bag.  It  is  not  imduly  heavy,  as  it  need  not  be  completely 
filled  with  ice.  Its  use  is  attended  by  comparatively  no  inconvenience, 
and  the  cold  is  applied  to  the  skin  without  the  need  of  unremitting 
attention,  the  patient  being  quite  undisturbed  by  the  ice-bag.  Necro- 
sis of  the  soft  parts  may  be  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  protect- 
ing gauze  between  the  bag  and  the  skin.  It  is,  of  course,  essential 
that  the  ice  be  replenished  at  not  infrequent  intervals,  as  the  presence 
of  a  rubber  bag  containing  water  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  results. 
Further,  the  position  of  the  ice-bag  upon  the  abdomen  where,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse,  it  too  often  is  found,  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  its  employment.  In  the  same  way  its  application 
over  the  limg,  from  which  bleeding  does  not  ensue,  is  unlikely  to  exert 
any  direct  influence  against  the  recurrence  of  hemorrhage.  Erro- 
neous conclusions  as  to  the  particular  lung  from  which  the  loss  of  blood 
takes  place  are  far  more  frequent  than  might  be  supposed.  In  case 
both  lungs  are  involved,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  by  the 
physical  signs,  the  unilateral  origin  of  the  hemorrhage,  nor  is  it  wise 
in  general  to  examine  the  chest  at  this  time.  If  one  lung  is  but 
sli^tly  diseased  and  the  other  unaffected,  difficulty  in  determining 
the  precise  area  of  tuberculous  infection  is  sometimes  encountered  by 
inexperienced  examiners.  I  have  under  observation  a  patient  recently 
sent  to  Colorado  following  a  series  of  small  hemorrhages,  which  occurred 
during  a  period  of  two  weeks.  Throughout  this  entire  time  an  ice-bag 
was  kept  upon  the  anterior  chest  wall  of  the  sound  lung,  the  signs 
at  the  other  apex  having  been  sufficiently  obscure  to  escape  detec- 
tion.   The  application  of  the  ice-bag  over  the  heart  is  often  of  signal 
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with  intervening  periods  of  not  less  than  one-half  hour.  I  recall 
an  illustrative  incident,  occurring  many  years  ago,  when  in  attend- 
ance, throughout  an  entire  night,  upon  a  patient  suffering  from 
repeated  terrifying  hemorrhages  during  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  attending  physician.  Ligatures  were  placed  upon  all  four  extremi- 
ties close  to  the  body  and  the  loss  of  blood  eventually  controlled  through 
their  influence.  The  following  morning,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  physician 
in  charge,  all  the  ligatures  were  quickly  removed,  with  an  immediate 
resulting  deluge  of  blood  from  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  instan- 
taneous death. 


CHAPTER  XCVIII 
GENERAL  DRUG  THERAPY 

The  routine  administration  of  drugs  to  pulmonary  invalids,  which 
has  been  so  largely  in  vogue  for  many  years,  has  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  an  untold  amount  of  harm.  The  adoption  of  this  pernicious 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  classes,  regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  remedy  or  existence  of  special  indications,  has  been  responsible  for 
two  conspicuous  evils — the  directly  injurious  effect  upon  the  digestive 
functions,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  time  and  opportunity  suffered  by 
consumptives  in  seeking  hygienic,  dietetic,  and  climatic  advantages. 
No  words  of  condemnation  concerning  the  indiscriminate  and  igno- 
rant employment  of  drugs  can  too  strongly  stamp  the  disapproval  of 
the  profession.  There  can  be  no  dissenting  opinion  that  the  general 
practitioner  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  to  a  far  greater  extent  the 
facilities  for  recovery  offered  by  superalimentation,  rest,  outdoor  living, 
and  climate.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  urged  to  discard  the  conven- 
tional exhibition  of  cough  syrups,  tonics,  hypophosphites,  malt  prepara- 
tions, and  emulsions  with  which  the  market  is  surfeited.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  condemned  with  equal  emphasis  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  decry  the  administration  of  any  drug  whatever, 
irrespective  of  its  nature  and  the  exigency  of  the  demand.  Some 
specialists  in  tuberculosis  have  denied  in  toto  the  value  of  medication 
for  almost  any  aspect  of  the  disease.  The  former  tendency  toward 
the  administration  of  drugs  to  the  exclusion  of  rational  measures  has 
given  way  to  such  a  reversal  of  sentiment  that  the  use  of  important 
remedies  to  meet  urgent  symptomatic  indications  is  often  met  with 
strenuous  objections.  To  such  an  extent  have  the  susceptibilities  of 
general  practitioners  and  patients  been  played  upon  regarding  the 
supposed  disadvantages  of  all  medicine  for  the  consumptive,  that  an 
unreasoning  prejudice  against  its  employment  has  become  a  popular 
fad.  Thus,  unnecessary  embarrassment  is  occasioned  to  the  resource- 
ful physician,  who  seeks  to  utilize  the  beneficial  effects  of  judicious 
medication,  in  order  to  control  untoward  symptoms. 

Without  desire  to  condone  the  ignorance  responsible  for  indis- 
criminate dosage,  the  conviction  is  sustained  by  practical  experience, 
that  an  intelligent  exhibition  of  a  few  remedies  to  meet  the  varj'ing 
needs  and  requirements  of  tuberculous  invalids  is  eminently  proper^ 
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and  constitutes  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  more  important  measures.  It 
would  seem  that  quite  as  much  evil  may  be  expected  from  allegiance 
to  the  principles  of  medicinal  nihilism,  as  from  persistent  adherence 
to  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  overmedication.  Protest,  therefore,  is 
offered  against  the  inculcation,  in  the  popular  mind,  of  delusions  con- 
cerning the  non-viility  of  oil  drugs  for  the  pulmonary  invalid.  To  deny 
their  occasional  favorable  influence  in  the  practice  of  discerning,  dis- 
criminating, and  resourceful  clinicians  is  as  idle  as  to  repudiate  the 
known  advantages  of  hygienic  measures  and  climate. 

In  the  management  of  special  symptoms,  it  has  been  insisted  that 
the  treatment  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of  hygienic  methods, 
but  that  due  recognition  should  be  accorded  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
judicious  drug  therapy.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhage,  the  restora- 
tion of  disordered  digestion,  and  the  alleviation  of  various  disturbed 
functions  are  often  wondrously  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  appro- 
priate medication.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  equally  beneficial  results 
are  obtained  by  the  employment  of  drugs  for  their  general  effect.  In 
fact,  the  indications  for  general  drug  therapy  are  exceedingly  few  and 
relativelv  unimportant.  In  selected  cases,  however,  some  value  may 
be  attached  to  the  administration  of  strychnin,  arsenic,  creasote,  and 
preparations  of  emulsified  fats. 

Strychnin  is  often  of  advantage  through  its  influence  as  a  general 
stimulant.  In  physiologic  doses  it  is  supposed  to  exert  an  effect  upon 
all  body  functions.  By  virtue  of  its  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system 
the  activity  of  the  vitid  processes  of  cdl  nutrition  are  correspondingly 
promoted.  It  is  thought,  with  increased  functional  activity,  add^d 
defense  is  acquired  against  the  tuberculous  infection.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  exhibition  of  this 
drug,  may  occur  only  when  the  dose  is  progressively  increased  to  the 
limit  of  physiologic  toleration.  The  amounts  reported  to  have  been 
administered  without  toxic  effect  by  enthusiastic  advocates  of  strychnin 
therapy  for  consumptives,  almost  surpass  understanding,  in  some 
instances  a  grain  of  the  drug  having  been  given  daily  for  prolonged 

Eeriods  without  unpleasant  effects.  While  it  may  be  accepted  as  capa- 
le  of  clinical  demonstration,  that  the  best  effects  follow  its  employ- 
ment in  considerably  larger  doses  than  have  formerly  been  given,  its 
routine  administration  in  increasing  doses  should  not  be  encouraged. 
It  is  possible  that  unusual  conditions  may  exist  suggesting  the  expe- 
diency of  the  maximum  physiologic  dosage,  but  the  employment  of  the 
drug  at  other  times,  save  to  a  judicious  extent,  should  be  deprecated. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  absence  of  special  contraindications,  good 
results  may  be  expected  among  pulmonary  invalids  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  -^  grain  three  or  four  times  daily.  Under  its  influence 
the  appetite  and  general  functional  activities  are  often  advantageously 
stimulated. 

It  has  been  my  custom  for  many  years  to  combine  the  administration 
of  arsenic  with  that  of  strychnin,  although  never  as  a  routine  procedure^ 
Through  the  employment  of  Fowler's  solution,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  form  for  administration,  the  promotion  of  appetite  is  sometimes 
pronounced.  On  account  of  the  narrow  margin  between  the  therapeutic 
and  toxic  doses  it  is  essential  that  extreme  care  be  exercised  in  its  employ- 
ment. It  should  be  given  in  beginning  doses  of  one  minim  three  times 
a  day,  which  may  be  cautiously  increased  to  five  minims.    The  remedy 
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should  not  be  taken  in  less  than  one-half  glass  of  water  after  each 
meal,  and  should  be  promptly  suspended  upon  the  appearance  of 
nausea  or  other  disagreeable  symptoms-  As  a  rule,  it  is  unwise  to  persist 
continuously  in  the  use  of  this  preparation  for  a  longer  period  than  two 
months^  when  there  may  be  substituted  to  advantage  agreeable  prepara- 
tions of  iron.  In  the  event  of  dry,  spasmodic  cough  the  syrup  of  hydri- 
odic  acid  may  often  Ije  administered  with  gratifying  results. 

Unfortunately,  creosote  has  been  regarded  for  many  years  as  of 
essential  value  by  numerous  practitioners.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  the  supposed  specific 
action  of  this  drug  has  t>een  highly  vaunted.  Its  value  at  first  was 
thought  to  consist  of  a  certain  inhibiting  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  its  greatest  efficacy  was  thought  to  follow  its 
maximum  administration  by  way  of  the  digestive  tract.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  was  found  that  in  large  doses,  the  entrance  of  this  drug  into 
the  stomach  was  followed  by  indigestion  *  disagreeable  eructations, 
repugnance  for  food,  vomiting  and  diiirrhea,  with  occasional  nephritic 
disturbance.  Routine  persistence  in  its  employment  despite  the 
manifestations  of  gastric  rel>ellion,  has  often  resulted  in  incalcul- 
able damage,  the  initial  loss  of  appetite  and  digestive  derangement 
apparently  becoming  confirmed.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
in  exceptional  instances,  very  material  benefit  has  followed  its  use, 
notably  an  improvement  of  appetite  and  digestion  and  disinfection  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  in  cases  of  flatulence  and  fermentative  diarrhea. 
Other  effects  have  occasionally  been  noted  among  patients  with  exces- 
sive, purulent,  and  heavy  expectoration.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  creasote  must  be  regarded  as  an  agent 
capable  of  producing  a  deftnite  amount  of  harm,  but  among  a  com- 
paratively few  presenting  possibilities  of  some  benefit  if  intelligently 
and  cautiously  administered.  For  general  um  it  cannot  be  condemned 
too  emphatically^  for  the  unfortunate  results  far  overshadow  the  isolated 
instances  of  improvement.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  its  behalf  is 
that  it  has  a  valid  claim  for  tentative  employment  among  a  compara- 
tively few  cases.  It  should  be  administered,  if  at  all,  in  small  initial 
doses  of  not  over  one  or  two  minims,  preferably  in  capsules,  and  increased 
but  moderatelij.  Its  use  should  fc>e  restricted  to  intractable  cases  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  fermentation,  with  impaired  appetite^  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  bronchiectasis  complicating  tuberculosis,  and  pulmonary 
excavation  attended  by  profuse  purulent  expectoration.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  promptly  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  impaired  by  the  drug.  But  little 
confidence  may  be  reposed  in  its  practical  utility  for  the  purposes  of 
inhalation.  The  many  derivatives  of  creasote  have  been  found  less 
advantageous  than  the  crude  article. 

Several  preparations  of  cod-liver  oil  and  easily  digested  fats  must 
be  accepted  as  possessing  certain  advantages  for  a  claM  of  pulmonary 
invalids.  The  only  benefit  represented  by  the  administration  of  such 
agents,  is  reflected  in  the  ingestion  of  a  generous  amount  of  easily  digested 
fat.  Much  discrimination  should  Ije  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
these  preparations  on  account  of  their  frequent  effect  in  retarding  diges- 
tion. Obviously,  they  should  not  be  given  to  patients  with  fever  and 
pronounced  gastric  derangement.  In  general,  they  are  borne  much 
better  in  the  winter  than  during  the  hot  summer  months.     Their  special 
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utility  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  individuals  who,  on  account  of 
straightened  financial  circumstances,  are  not  favored  by  an  overabun- 
dance of  good  nutritious  food.  Thus  these  preparations  have  been  of 
considerable  service,  chiefly  among  dispensary  patients,  and  other  con- 
sumptives, but  sparingly  endowed  with  this  world^s  goods.  The  neces- 
sity for  their  employment  is  much  less  when  the  patient  is  supplied  with 
large  quantities  of  cream,  butter,  and  eggs. 


SECTION   III 
Specific  Treatment 

chapter  xcix 
theories  of  immunity 

The  underlying  principle,  upon  which  have  been  based  all  efforts 
in  the  way  of  biologic  therapy  in  tuberculosis,  is  the  production  of  arti- 
ficial immunity  by  the  introduction,  into  the  body,  of  some  bacterial 
agent  stimulating  resistance  to  infection.  It  is  becoming  established 
that  effective  means  are  available  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  natural 
but  complex  processes  of  immunity.  The  present  recognition  of  the 
possible  stimulation  of  the  defensive  resources  of  the  organism  by  arti- 
ficial means,  has  been  of  slow  development,  but  the  overwhelming  logic 
of  experimental  research  and  of  clinical  experience  appears  to  be  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  It  can  no  longer  be  disputed  that  in  many  instances, 
through  the  employment  of  immunizing  substances,  results  of  consider- 
able value  may  be  achieved.  In  conceding  the  clinical  efficiency  of 
specific  medication  as  at  present  employed,  a  tribute  of  the  highest 
honor  should  be  paid  to  the  numerous  workers  through  whose  inde- 
fatigable labors  in  the  midst  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  the 
evolution  of  our  present  knowledge  has  been  made  possible.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  upon  which 
depend  the  production  of  an  artificial  resistance  to  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, it  is  well  to  present  a  brief  historic  sketch  of  the  various  experi- 
mental contributions  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  culture  products  to 
immunity. 

The  first  endeavor  to  produce  an  artificial  immunity  to  tuberculosis 
originated  with  Koch,  who  observed  essential  differences  following  the 
inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  healthy  and  in  tubercu- 
lous guinea-pigs.  In  the  former  the  sequence  of  local  changes  consisted  of 
apparent  healing,  the  formation  of  a  hard  nodule  in  ten  to  fourteen  days, 
and  a  subsequent  persistent  ulcer  until  the  death  of  the  animal.  In 
pigs  already  tuberculous,  there  was  an  initial  attempt  at  healing,  followed 
shortly  by  necrosis  of  skin  and  superficial  ulceration,  which  soon  healed 
permanently.  Dead  bacilli  were  found  to  produce  no  general  effect 
when  injected  into  healthy  animals,  but  prolonged  the  life  of  those 
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already  infected.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  tuberculous  animals 
were  assumed  to  acquire  immunity  against  reinfection,  but  tliere  was  no 
evidence  pointing  to  a  succesi^ful  resistance  of  the  previous  infection. 
It  was  apparent  y  however,  that  some  specific  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  products  of  the  dead  tubercle  bacilli. 

TubercuUn,  which  was  reported  to  the  profession  by  Koch  in  1890, 
was  at  once  hailed  as  a  specific,  and  widely  administered.  It  was  made 
by  evaporating  glycerin  bouillon  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  a 
wat^r-bath  to  one-tenth  of  its  volume.  The  dead  bacilli  were  filtered, 
the  tuberculin  in  the  filtrate  containing  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  glycerin* 
When  dilutions  are  made  of  this  product,  phenol  is  added  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservation. 

A  brief  rfeum^  of  the  more  prominent  effects  of  this  agent  is  of  some 
interest,  though  familiar  to  ail  students  of  immunity.  Curiously,  it 
was  found  in  small  doses  to  exert  but  little  influence  in  wefl  people,  but 
to  produce  striking  phenomena  in  the  tuljerculous.  The  innocuousness 
of  its  administration  to  healthy  individuals  has  been  ascribed,  according 
to  Flexner  and  others,  to  a  combinnthn  of  the  active  principles,  from 
which  the  toxic  substance  is  incapable  of  separation,  save  in  the  tuber- 
culous foci  of  infected  individuals.  Ingenious  as  is  this  explanation, 
it  is  difficult  of  reconciliation  with  the  known  fact  of  its  profoundly 
poisonous  influence  in  the  non-tuberculous,  if  given  in  doses  somewhat 
larger  than  employed  for  those  already  infected.  It  was  found  to  pro- 
duce, after  a  few  hours,  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  consisting  of 
chill,  headache,  vomiting,  high  fever,  rapid  pulse,  prostration*  and  sweat- 
ing. The  convalescence,  as  a  rule,  was  prompt.  Among  patients  with 
even  slight  tubercidous  involvement  similar  effects,  known  as  the  gen* 
eral  reaction^  followed  much  smaller  doses.  In  circumscribed  or  external 
tuberculous  processes  a  more  or  less  defined  iocal  reaction  was  observed, 
consisting  of  pain,  swelling,  tenderness,  and  visual  engorgement.  In 
some  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  cough  was  temporarily  aggravated, 
and  complaint  made  of  soreness  or  tightness  of  the  chest,  viith  shortness 
of  breath.  Hemorrhage  sometimes  ensued  a  few  hours  after  the  injec- 
tion, but  this  was  not  usually  attended  by  serial  recurrences.  Areas 
of  increased  dulness  were  occasionally  recognized,  together  with  added 
moisture  in  the  finer  bronchioles.  The  violence  of  the  general  reaction 
was  often  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  local  evidences,  but  the  latter 
sometimes  resulted  without  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance. 
Marked  differences  existed  in  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  and  of 
the  same  person  at  various  times.  Repeated  inoculations  appeared  to 
confer  a  striking  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  subsequent 
injections,  but  increased  susceptibility  to  reaction  returned  after  dia- 
continuance  of  the  injections. 

Incalculable  damage  was  inflicted  by  it«  reckless  employment  by 
inexperienced  clinicians,  and  in  some  instances  from  its  administration 
even  by  wefl-trained  observers.  Failure  to  demonstrate  its  practical 
value,  together  with  the  popular  recognition  of  its  disadvantages, 
speedily  resulted  in  an  era  of  violent  condemnation.  During  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  from  1890  to  1905,  the  wave  of  repudiation  increased 
in  volume  and  power  until  its  effect  appeared  almost  overwhelming. 

In  the  mean  time,  through  an  appreciation  of  its  complex  but  subtle 
influence  upon  tuberculous  processes,  many  students  were  inspired  to 
continue  investigations  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  modified  tuberculin 
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that  would  yield  satisfactory  results.  Numerous  preparations  were 
used  in  an  efifort  to  produce  among  animals  artificial  immunity  to  a 
subsequent  tuberculous  infection.  These  were  also  employed  to  a 
wide  extent  as  therapeutic  agents.  Koch,  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a 
preparation  containing  the  toxins  of  the  bacillus  suitable  for  therapeutic 
employment,  presented  the  tuberculin  TR.  Virulent  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  after  being  dried  in  vacuum,  were  thoroughly  pulverized.  Upon 
the  addition  of  distilled  water,  centrifuging  was  employed  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  rate  of  4000  revolutions  to  the*  minute.  The 
white,  opalescent  fluid  in  the  upper  portion  was  designated  TO,  and  the 
slimy  residuum,  TR.  The  supernatant  fluid  was  aspirated,  the  residuum 
mixed  with  more  distilled  water,  and  the  centrifuging  process  repeated. 
The  tuberculin  TO  represented  the  soluble  components  in  glycerin  and 
was  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  old  tuberculin.  The  TR  contained  the 
insoluble  parts  in  a  fine  emulsion,  representing  all  the  immunizing  sub- 
stances, and  was  capable  of  absorption.  To  this  20  per  cent,  glycerin 
was  added.  His  more  recent  preparation  is  the  bacilli  emulsion,  which 
is  a  suspension  of  pulverized  bacilli  in  water  with  an  equal  amount  of 
glycerin.  This  was  presented  to  the  profession  in  1901.  A  variety  of 
agents,  all  of  which  comprise  some  modification  of  the  original  tubercu- 
lin, were  advanced  by  Klebs,  Maragliano,  Hirschfelder,  Hahn,  Land- 
mann,  von  Ruck,  and  Behring.  It  was  found  that  the  injection  of  pul- 
verized living  or  dead  bacilli  produced  for  a  time  an  increased  resistance 
to  tuberculous  infection,  but  not  sufiSciently  to  withstand  completely  a 
previous  bacillary  invasion.  In  other  words,  the  relative  immunity 
produclBd  was  not  permanent  nor  especially  pronounced. 

It  became  quite  definitely  established  that  immunity  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  some  animals  by  inoculation  with  living  attenuated  tubercle 
bacilli.  Dixon,  in  1889,  in  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits, 
found  that,  after  inoculation  with  cultures  of  slight  virxilence,  an 
apparent  immunity  from  subsequent  infection  was  secured.  In  1890 
and  1891  experiments  of  this  nature  were  performed  by  Martin, 
Grancher,  Ledoux-Lebard,  Courmont,  Dor,  Hfericourt,  and  Richet,  in. 
some  instances  use  being  made  of  attenuated  human  bacilli,  and  in 
others,  of  the  avian  variety. 

The  experiments  of  Trudeau  in  1892  and  1893  are  of  great  interest 
and  have  often  been  quoted.  Rabbits  were  inoculated  twice  with  avian 
bacilli,  three  weeks  intervening  between  the  protective  treatments. 
Some  months  later  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  was  inoculated  with 
virulent  mammalian  bacilli,  it  being  uncertain  whether  the  cultures 
were  of  human  or  bovine  type.  In  the  control  animals  a  slowly  pro- 
gressive degenerative  change  took  place  in  the  eye,  resulting  in  its  ulti- 
mate destruction.  Among  those  previously  treated  with  avian  inocu- 
lations, the  inflammatory  changes  were  manifested  much  more  rapidly, 
but  were  correspondin^y  quick  to  subside,  disappearing  altogether 
after  a  few  weeks. 

DeSchweinitz,  in  1894,  inoculated  guinea-pigs  with  an  attenuated 
culture  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  cultivated  for  twenty  generations. 
This  was  not  found  virulently  infective  to  these  animals,  but  afforded 
an  undoubted  protection  against  further  inoculation,  as  was  shown 
when  they  were  later  subjected  to  the  injection  of  virulent  bovine  bacilli. 
These  remained  unaffected  while  the  control  animals  survived  but  six 
or  seven  weeks. 
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In  1903  Trudeau  continued  his  in  vest  igat  ions  upon  guinea- pigs,  in 
I  an  effort  to  determine  whether  his  previous  satisfying  attempts  toward 
the  production  of  artificial  immunity^  were  referable  solely  to  the  injec- 
tions of  the  living  bacillus.  He,  therefore,  in  his  later  experiments, 
made  use  both  of  living  attenuated  human  cultures,  and  of  dead  bacilli 
p re\i ousl y  su b j ected  to  stea m  s terili z at  i on  for  fi f teen  m in u  tes.  A  seco n d 
inoculation  was  performed  one  month  later.  At  this  time  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  was  noted  in  those  receiving  attenu- 
ated living  bacilli,  while  the  animals  inoculated  with  dead  bacilli 
»were  apparently  unaffected.  In  another  month  all  were  subjected  to 
inoeulation  with  virulent  human  bacilli,  together  with  an  equal  number 
of  controls.  All  the  latter  were  dead  in  ninety  days,  exhibiting  upon 
examination  extensive  general  infection  of  organs.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  animals  inoculated  with  dead  bacilli  had  also  succuml^ed, 
but  this  was  not  true  of  a  single  pig  injected  with  attenuated  living 
culture.  The  pathologic  changes  in  the  control  animals  were  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  pigs  inoculated  with  dead  bacilli.  On  the  other 
band,  the  pathologic  lesions  in  those  injected  W'ith  living  bacilli  wera 

^  comparatively  insignificant,  there  being  no  evidence  of  caseation. 
Great  interest  attaches  to  experiments  performed  upon  cattle  in  an 
effort  to  produce  artificial  immunity.  Much  work  has  been  done  and 
results  reported  by  MacFadyean,  Behring,  Pearson,  Gilldand,  and  others* 
I  MacFadyean,  early  in  1901,  after  intravenous  inoculation  of  several 
I  cattle,  two  of  which  were  tuberculous,  with  living  cultures  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  found  that  their  resistance  toinfectionw^as  remarkably  increased. 
Later  in  the  same  year  Behring  began  experimental  work  upon  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  produce  artificial  immunization  of  cattle-  After 
having  secured  rather  indifferent,  if  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  results 
from  the  use  of  tuberculin  and  its  modifications,  he  succeeded  in  immun* 
izing  these  animals  with  attenuated  cultures  of  living  tubercle  bacilli 
of  bovine  origin,  A  culture  of  human  bacilli  of  low  virulence  was  given 
to  many  cattle,  and  followed  by  another  of  increased  activity  after  a  few 
months-  It  was  found  that  an  enormous  tolerance  to  virident  tuber- 
culous infection  from  the  bovine  bacillus  was  established*  Inoculations 
with  such  infective  material  were  usually  attended  by  no  appreciable 
results,  while  control  animals  unprotected  by  previous  inoculation 
succumbed  in  a  few  wrecks.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  immunization 
has  not  been  definitely  determined,  Pearson  has  shown  conclusively, 
from  references  contained  in  an  exhaustive  and  valuable  article  recently 
published,  that  Beh ring's  belief  concerning  the  prolonged  duration  of 
the  immunity  has  not  been  supported  by  subsequent  facts  in  many 
instances. 

►  Recently  experiments  have  hieen  made  at  Melun,  in  the  Department 
of  Seine  et  Mame,  by  Va!l6.  In  February.  1905,  Dutch  cows,  Limousin 
bulls,  and  Normandy  cattle*  all  young  and  healthy,  were  treated  by 
injections  of  a  vaccine  prepared  by  Vail  6  in  accordance  with  Beh  ring's 
method.     In  the  following  June  all  were  subjected  to  inoculation  with 

(virulent  bovine  cultures.  Heven  of  the  same  age  and  race  were  inoculated 
Bubcutaneously,  as  were  an  equal  number  of  controls.  In  one  month  all 
the  control  animals  exhibited  extensive  tuberculous  change*  while  only 
one  or  two  of  those  vaccinated,  exhibited  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
infection.  Six  others  were  inoculated  intravenously^  The  vaccinated 
animals  remained  apparently  unaffected,  while  the  controls  became 
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seriously  ill,  three  dying  within  two  weeks.  Another  set  of 
were  placed  side  by  side  with  tuberculous  cows  in  the  same  she 
inclosure-  ResiEtance  to  infection  was  found  in  those  protect 
previous  inoculationsj  while  advanced  tuliereulons  change  was  rec 
nized  at  autopsy  among  the  controls.  It  is  of  further  interest  to  n 
that  imrnumzation  of  cattle  through  the  digestive  tract  has  b 
reported.  Roux  and  Vall6  have  very  recently  recorded  experiment 
this  nature.  Cultures  of  living  tubercle  bacUU  were  fed  epanngjy 
young  calves^  and  the  reported  resulting  immunity  was  shown  by 
tuberculin  te&t.  Calmette  and  Guerin  have  reached  the  same  i 
elusion  as  to  the  production  of  immunity  through  the  aljmentar>*fl 

The  experimental  investigations  thus  far  reported  have  beav 
fie  lent  to  demonstrate  beyond  question  the  active  protective  infiue 
resulting  from  inoculations  of  living  attenuated  cultures  of  tube 
bacilli.  It  has  also  l>een  shown  that  injections  of  dead  bacilli  in  aoiii 
do  not  exert  more  than  a  fleeting  or  partial  immunity.  m 

The  early  researches  of  Koch  in  connection  with  tiibercuUa,  M 
other  workers  upon  its  various  modifications,  prepared  the  way  w 
recognition  of  the  increasing  tolerance  established  for  bacterial  ioi 
There  was  suggested  the  possibility  of  securing  an  antituberculii 
antitoxin  capable  of  neutralizing  the  tuberculo.sis  toxins.  It 
altogether  appreciated  that  the  bacterial  toxins  of  tuberculosa 
but  partially  soluble  in  the  blood*  and  that  they  remained  more^ 
inwrapped  within  the  solid  substance  of  the  parasite.  It  was 
that  chfTusion  of  the  bacterial  poison  in  the  fluids  of  the  l_K>dy  took^ 
in  tuberculosis  as  in  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  Nu memos  methods 
employed,  and  various  animals  utilized*  in  an  endeavor  to  ^cu; 
supposed  immunizing  influence  from  the  blood  or  the  bloml-scrum 

Maragliano  found  that  the  tuberculin  reaction  could  \^  con^^der 
diminished*  if  not  prevented  altogether,  by  the  simultaneous  adm 
tration  of  the  serum  of  animals  to  whom  the  agent  had  previously  ) 
given.  This  and  similar  experiences  by  others  with  the  serum  i 
various  inoculated  animals,  were  attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  i 
tuberculin.  The  so-called  antitoxin.s  were  prepared  in  various  n 
but  the  claims  made  concerning  their  merits  by  their  several  luivoa 
have  been  uosustained  by  animal  experimentation  or  clinic^  oM 
tion.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  Arloing  and  Courmont  called  attention  to  a  pen 
effect  produced  upon  tubercle  bacilli  contained  in  bacilli  emulsion 
the  serum  of  tuberculous  individuals.  A  clumping  of  bacilli  was  it 
nized  under  these  conditioiis,  and  the  reaction  was  termed  the  a^lul 
tion  test.  The  clumping  of  bacilli  is  more  properly  a  sediment  alio 
precipitation,  a.s  the  bacterial  emulsion  undoulit^dly  holds  some  of 
toxins  in  solution*  and  tuberculin  injections  are  known  to  increase 
precipitating  power  of  serum.  Baldwin  has  shown  that  the  injec 
of  tuberculin  into  rabbits  m  followed  by  a  high  degree  of  precipii^i 
power  of  the  blood-serum  for  the  tulierculin^  and  by  an  ioc 
agglutination  capacity  for  bacilli  emulsion. 

For  many  yeai^s  Maragliano  has  devoted  mucli  patient  study  \ 
subject  of  serum-therapy  for  pulmonary  tul*erculosis.     He  hiti?J 
use  of  the  scrum  of  animals  previously  injected  with  toxins 
bodies  oi  dead  bacUlu     He  has  contended*  since  1895.  that  a 
could  be  pTodute'i  '*TVtV  Vi^^  m  ^xv\x^4ks.  and  antitoxins."] 
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proportion  of  these  substances  is  subject  to  much  variation  in  ciifferent 
sera,  and  depends  upon  the  manner  of  inocidating  the  producing 
Animal.  The  iimount  of  antitoxin  is  increased  if  the  animal  is  treated 
with  toxins,  and  the  number  of  antibodies,  if  treated  by  the  watery 
extract  from  the  bacilli  themselves.  His  doctrine  of  defense  consists  of 
the  formation  of  antibodies  and  the  consequent  power  of  agglutination. 
He  regards  the  agglutinating  power  as  a  measure  of  the  antibodies. 
This  reaction,  which  is  regarded  by  Koch  as  the  earliest  in  die*  at  ion  of 
approaching  immunization,  is  belie%-ed  by  Maragliano  to  correspond  to 
l^e  development  of  bactericidal  properties  of  blood-serum*  The  latter  is 
mbject  to  precise  determination  by  his  naethod  of  showing  an  attained 
immunization.  The  animal  is  subject  to  repeated  immunizing  injections 
ImtiJ  the  serum  (which  is  suijsequently  standardized)  is  found  to  exhibit 

sufficiently  high  power  of  agglutination.  He  asserts  that  new  anti- 
and  new  antil>odies  are  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  serum 
the  human  organism,  and  that  they  supplement  the  natural  resisting 
He  concedes  that  the  general  organism  of  itself  is  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  the  increase  of  the  defensive  process  in  the  blood, 
and  hence  that  best  results  can  take  place  only  when  the  disease  is  not 
iar  advanced,  general  nutrition  not  greatly  impaired,  and  mixed  infec- 
tion not  pronounced- 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  there  existed  widely 
prevalent  ideas  as  to  the  production  in  man  of  varying  degrees  of  immun- 
ity to  tubercidosis  from  the  preexistence  and  coexistence  of  certain 
other  diseases,  notably,  scrofula^  asthma,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  forms 
of  heart  disease  associated  with  venous  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
resistance  of  the  body  to  tuberculous  infection  in  the  midst  of  these 
conditions,  was  not  wholly  ascrit>ed  to  the  influence  of  local  processes 
rendering  the  soil  unreceptive  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  but  rather  was 
attributed  to  a  certain  antagonism  betw*een  the  diseases  in  question. 
Even  in  scrofula,  which  was  recognized  to  possess  some  relation  to  pul- 
monary phthisis,  there  was  exhibited  a  certain  stubbornness  to  general 
tuberculous  involvement,  suggesting  a  form  of  systemic  resistance. 
Later  statistical  obser%^ations  tended  to  confirm  the  early  supposition 
,t  a  natural  immunity  was  conferred  upon  a  number  of  people  by  the 
"Very  presence  of  a  tuterculous  affection.     This  was  illustrateti  in  the  low 

Lortality-rate  of  tul>erculosis  in  comparison  with  its  high  morbidity, 
fact  that  from  85  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  human  race  have 
in  at  some  period  of  life  the  subject  of  tul>erculous  infection,  as  demon- 
strated by  autopsy  findings,  and  that  only  one  person  in  seven  succuml:^ 
to  the  disease,  was  indicative  of  a  local  tissue  resistance,  affording  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  a  general  tendency  of  the  organism  to  W'ithstand 
advancing  infection.  Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  from  time  to 
time  an  increased  resistance  to  infection  accompanying  the  development 
of  localized  tuberculous  processes,  a  remarkable  inhibitory  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  pulmonary  phthisis  sometimes  being  noted  under  these 
circumstances.  I  recall  several  instances  of  tuberculous  involvement 
of  joints,  bones,  glands,  kidneys,  and  epididymis,  and  particularly  cases  of 
ifipinal  caries,  with  the  onset  of  which,  there  was  exhibited  an  immediate 
and  continuous  retrogression  in  the  activity  of  the  pulmonary  disease. 
This  coincidence  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  concerning 
the  increased  general  resistance  often  accompanying,  if  not  occasioned 
by,  the  local  affection.    Such  clinical  phenomena  are  strictly  in  accord 
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with  Wright's  doctrine,  as  to  the  stimulated  machinery  of  self-immuniaa- 
tion  by  the  entrance  into  the  circulation  of  a  not  undue  amount  of  the 
toxins  emanating  from  the  site  of  local  infection. 

The  protective  influence  resulting  from  injecting  attenuated  cultures 
of  various  forms  of  bacteria  was  recognized  by  Pasteur  in  1879,  and  con- 
stituted the  first  important  advance  toward  the  experimental  production 
of  biologic  immunity.  The  well-known  doctrine  of  phagocytosis,  promul- 
gated by  Metchnikofif  in  1882,  related  to  the  conflict  between  the  invad- 
ing parasites  and  the  army  of  defense  composed  of  leukocytes.  The  rdle 
of  the  latter  was  supposed  to  consist  of  the  attack  upon  foreign  elements, 
and  their  subsequent  in^obement  and  digestion.  It  was*  conceived  by 
Metchnikoff  that  there  existed  in  certain  sera,  substances  capable  of 
enhancing  the  phagocytic  powers  of  the  leukocytes.  To  these  substances 
the  term  "stimulins*'  has  been  applied.  Phagocytosis  is  known  to 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  existence  of  cellular  attraction  or  repulsion. 
This  theory  of  chemotaxis,  evolved  by  Pfeffer,  the  botanist,  was  extended 
by  Metchnikofif  to  apply  to  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  phagoc3rtic 
power  of  the  white  cells.  The  presence,  respectively,  of  a  positive  or 
negative  chemotaxis  as  a  determining  factor  in  the  production  of  phago- 
cytosis, was  resourcefully  accepted  by  Metchnikofif  to  be  a  fundamental 
Erinciple  of  his  doctrine,  a  positive  chemotaxis  being  assumed  as  a 
asic  condition  for  the  formation  of  phagoc3rtosis. 

Other  theories  of  immunity  have  subsequently  been  advocated,  and 
much  experimental  evidence  presented  to  establish  their  correctness. 
Some  of  these  appear  inherently  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis, 
some  capable  of  a  reconcilable  interpretation  with  this  theory,  and  others 
of  an  entirely  independent  relation.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  connection, 
to  discuss  the  theory  of  Ehrlich,  the  demonstrator  of  the  mechanism  of 
antitoxins,  of  Behring  and  Pfeififer,  the  discoverers,  respectively,  of  anti- 
toxin and  the  bacteriolytic  action  of  immune  blood-serum,  nor  of  Gruber 
and  Widal,  the  orginators  of  the  agglutination  tests.  All  point  to  the  irre- 
sistible conclusion  that  the  human  body  possesses  means  of  defense  other 
than  obtain  alone  from  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leukocytes.  Ehrlich 
advanced  the  theory  of  a  biologic  union  of  the  bacterial  toxins  and  the 
receptor  cells  of  the  individual,  as  an  essential  condition  of  actual  tox- 
emia. As  a  result  of  this  union  of  the  haptophores,  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  the  afifected  receptor  cells,  which  are  stimulated  to  make  an 
excess  of  similar  groups,  constituting  agents  of  defense  and  called  anti- 
toxins. Unfortunately,  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
antitoxic  immunity  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  toxins  in  the  blood.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  and  other  pathogenic  bacteria  commonly  present  in  tuberculosis 
retain  their  toxin,  or  more  properly  endotoxin,  closely  inwrapped  within 
the  protoplasmic  body. 

In  this  connection  the  work  of  Pfeififer,  with  reference  to  bacteriolytic 
action,  is  of  considerable  interest.  Bacteriolysis  is  thought  to  be 
attended  in  some  instances  with  such  a  liberation  of  the  endotoxin,  that 
the  disintegration  of  the  bacilli  may  not  only  afiford  no  protection  against 
the  toxin,  but  possibly  may  even  increase  systemic  intoxication.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  has  been  found  to  respond  to  no  bactericidal  or  bacterio- 
lytic action  of  the  blood,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  no  antitoxic  influ- 
ence, after  the  manner  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  In  the  light  of  recent 
investigations,  it  is  apparent  that  in  tuberculosis,  phagocytosis  still 
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remains  a  most  important  element  in  the  production  of  immunity.    The 

degree  of  phagocytosis,  however,  m  dependent  upon  conditions  other 
than  tlie  simple  presence  of  a  positive  chemotaxls,  Substances  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  blood  which  exert  a  predominant  influence  upon 
the  phagocytic  action  of  the  leukocytes.  1  his  power  of  defense  by  the 
'  organism  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  effect  of  certain  preparatory 
Bubstances  upon  the  bacilli,  increaasing  their  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  the  white  cells.  According  to  Potter,  the  earliest  demonstration  of 
an  increased  phagocytosis  refei^able  to  alterations  of  the  microorganism, 
was  made  by  Denys  and  Leclef  in  1895,  This  was  followed  by  consider- 
able experimental  work  by  Bordet,  Mennes  and  Leishman,  \V right  and 
Douglass,  Neufeld  and  Rimpau,  Bullock,  Western,  Ruediger,  Saw- 
tcheako,  Dean,  and  Hektoen,  All  agreed  as  to  the  specific  effect  of  the 
serum  upon  the  microorganism  and  its  essential  rdle  in  the  production 
of  phagocytosis.  Potter  has  recently  shown  that  the  phagocyting 
power  of  «;orpuscles  tiiken  from  a  diseased  person  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  corpuscles  from  a  supposedly  healthy  individual.  Thus,  in 
\^uddition  to  the  differences  in  normal  sera,  variathns  are  found  in  the 
fl^iagoeytic  activity  of  leukocytes  of  patients  subjected  to  bacierial 
infection  and  indivUiimls  apparenUy  well.  Potter  has  suggested,  as  a 
result  of  his  observations,  that  during  a  severe  infection,  the  phagocytic 
power  is  disproportionately  lower  than  the  opsonic  index  of  the  serum ^ 
and  upon  recovery  the  defensive  activity  of  the  leukocytes,  in  compari- 
son with  the  corpuscles  of  normal  individuals,  enhanced  more  noticeably 
than  the  opsonic  power. 

The  term  ''opsonin*'  has  been  applied  by  Wright  to  the  substance 
preparing  the  microorganisms  for  phagocytosis.  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, there  are  other  elements  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  immu- 
nity, i.  e.,  the  agglutinins,  the  bactericidal  substances,  the  bacterio- 
lysiBs,  and  the  antitoxins.  In  recognition  of  the  action  attributed 
to  these  substances,  all  may  be  grouped  under  the  term  "  bacteriotro- 
phins/'  Wright,  modifying  the  nomenclature  of  Ehrlich^  speaks  of 
the  products  of  immunity  generally  a.s  antitropic  elements  or  antitropins. 
The  source  of  the  opsonins  in  the  blood  is  unexplained,  but  Wright 
believes  that  they  are  stimulated  locally^  hence  the  expediency  in  tul>er- 
eulous  glands  and  lupus,  of  injecting  vaccines  near  the  site  of  infected 
processes.  Hektoen  and  Ruediger,  in  1906,  showed  that  a  lytic  action 
without  opsonic  power  can  exist  in  normal  serum  and  vice  vers  A.  They 
also  showed  that  immunization  may  be  attended  by  opsonic  action 
without  ag^utination  or  bacteriolysis. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Wright  and  his  school  that  a  separate 
opsonin  exists  in  the  blood  for  each  variety  of  microorganism.  An 
elaborate  and  technical  method  for  the  precise  determination  of  the 
opsonic  power  of  different  individuals  at  varying  times  in  relation 
to  the  several  forms  of  bacterial  invasion  has  been  advanced  by 
Wright.  The  amount  of  opsonins  present  to  combat  a  single  infec- 
tion may  be  widely  at  variance  with  the  extent  of  opsonic  action 
against  other  bacteria.  Further,  the  quantity  of  opsonic  substance 
within  the  blood  is  known  to  vary  considerably  in  the  same  individual 
from  time  to  time  under  differing  conditions.  These  conditions  relate 
not  only  to  external  factors,  such  as  exercise,  excitement,  food,  etc.^ 
but  also  to  varying  changes  within  the  body.  In  other  words,  there 
is  going  on  at  different  times  a  distinct  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
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organism  toward  selMmmunization,  which  process  is  subject  to  remark- 
able fluctuation  in  accordance  with  certain  pathologic  and  physiologic 
conditions.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  biologic  immunity,  when 
bacteria  or  their  poisons  are  introduced  into  the  system,  the  response 
of  the  organism  consists  of  the  elaboration  of  protective  substances 
against  these  invaders.  The  mechanism  of  defense  relates  to  the  action 
of  agglutinins,  lysins,  bactericidal  substances,  antitoxins,  and  opsonins. 
Under  some  circumstances  the  tuberculous  individual  develops  resources 
of  defense  unattained  by  those  not  thus  affected,  and  in  other  instances 
awaits  artificial  aid  to  immobilize  a  waiting  army  of  defense.  It  may  be 
that  even  an  excess  of  poisons  exists  in  the  body  to  start  the  machinery 
of  immunization,  but  is  incapable  of  utilization  by  virtue  of  being  locked 
up  within  foci  of  infection  by  heightened  biacteriotrophic  pressure.  Thus 
artificial  excitation  of  the  protective  processes  remains  to  be  secured  by 
the  introduction  of  bacterial  agents.  In  other  cases  an  overproduction 
of  poisons  emanating  from  centers  of  infection  is  attended  by  a  dimin- 
ished opsonic  power.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  opsonins  is  to  be  acquired  neither  from  a  paucity  nor  a  surplus  of 
toxins,  but  rather  from  such  a  dosage  at  different  times  as  will  supply 
the  deficit  in  the  working  capital  of  the  individual,  whose  unaid&i 
resources  of  a  toxic  nature  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  sat- 
isfactory immunization. 

In  some  chronic  infections,  where  a  lowered  bacteriotrophic  pressure 
continuously  prevails,  Wright  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  a 
suitable  vaccine  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  dormant  processes  of  immunity* 
The  opsonins  are  often  subject  to  much  variation,  according  to  the  inflow 
into  the  circulation  of  the  bacterial  products,  whether  they  are  present 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  are  introduced  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. In  tuberculosis  the  inflow  of  tuberculo-opsonic  substance  is  by 
no  means  constant.  Some  patients  are  continuously  overinfecting  them- 
selves from  numerous  foci,  and  others  persistently  suffering  from  defi- 
cient stimulating  toxins.  Wright's  practice  consists  of  an  attempted 
regulation  or  adjustment  of  the  amount  of  protective  poisons  by  means 
of  carefully  estimated  and  properly  interspersed  doses  of  artificial  vac- 
cines, based  upon  the  frequent  estimate  of  the  opsonic  power.  He  has 
demonstrated  a  certain  definite  sequence  of  changes  in  the  opsonic 
action  after  the  injection  of  vaccines.  Following  this  injection  there 
is  induced  a  phase  in  which  the  protective  substances  in  the  blood,  opso- 
nins, agglutinins,  etc.,  are  diminished — the  so-called  negative  phase. 
This  is  followed  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  according  to  tJie 
size  of  the  injection,  by  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  protective  substances — 
the  so-called  positive  phase.  During  this  time  phagocytosis  is  markedly 
stimulated.  This  cyclic  variation  in  the  amount  of  protective  sub- 
stance in  the  blood  is  termed  "  the  law  of  ebb  and  flow  and  reflow,  and 
the  maintained  high  tide  of  immunity.'' 

Successful  results  of  inoculation  depend  greatly  upon  the  adaptation 
of  the  size  of  the  dose  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  general  organ- 
ism. The  excursion  of  the  negative  and  positive  phases  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  quantity  of  vaccine  introduced,  but  also  upon  the  original 
amount  of  opsonins  present.  Thus  a  small  dose  in  case  of  a  relatively 
high  opsonic  power,  may  produce  but  slight,  if  any,  negative  phase,  and 
a  correspondingly  insignificant  positive  reaction.  A  similar  dose,  given 
in  the  presence  of  a  much  diminished  opsonic  power,  may  be  followed 
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wby  a  more  pronounced  negative  disturbance,  and,  up  to  ^  certain  point, 
proportionately  greater  positive  phase.     If,  however,  a  large  amount 
of  toxin  be  injected,  the  negative  phase  may  approach  to  a  condition  of 
collapse  and  l>e  attended  by  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  per- 
sisting for  a  prolonged  period  and  not  followed  by  any  positive  phase 
whatever.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  very  essence  of  the  method  consists 
of  an  approximately  accurate  estimate  of  the  deficit  in  opsonic  resources, 
and  the  effort  to  supplant  the  natural  protective  forces  by  carefully 
adjusted  artificial  dosage.     By  injudicious  injections  the  natural  forces 
of  defense  may  be  supplanted  altogether,  thu.s  desiroyingT  l>y  artificial 
means,  the  very  efforts  toward  self-protection.     With  diminished  resist- 
ance through  continuous  indiscreet  inoculations,  a  large  dose  admin- 
istered during  the  negative  phase  or  at  the  time  of  low  opsonic  power, 
tnay  culminate  in  such  depletion  of  protective  elements  as  to  ovenA^helm 
phe  individuaL 

r  By  the  use  of  suitably  prepared  vaccines  the  bacteria  within  the 
ej^tem  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  phagocytosis.  The  vaccine  in 
all  cases  of  bat*illary  invasion  save  that  of  tuberculosis  should  be  pre- 
pared from  the  particular  strain  of  bacterial  infection  present  in  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  to  be  administered.  It  is  probable  that  in 
tul>ercuJous  affections  the  best  results  may  be  attained  by  the  use  of 
Lihomologous  vaccines. 

r  In  case  of  pure  tul?ercidous  infection  without  constitutional  or  bac- 
teriologic  evidence  of  secondary  invasion  by  a  variety  of  pathogenic 
bacteria,  the  toxic  agent  generally  employed  for  practical  therapeutic 
purposes  is  Koch's  bacilli  emulsion,  the  new  tuberculin.  In  the  event 
of  mixed  infection  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  considerable  temper- 
ature elevation  it  is  often  inexpedient  to  attempt  an  increase  of  the 
tubercido'Opnonic  power  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  toxic  infection, 
which  precludes  any  effort  in  the  way  of  artificial  adjustment.  In 
such  cases  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  results  by 
the  use  of  homologous  vjiccines.  Clinical  observations  of  this  nature 
will  be  later  reported.  The  vaccine  dimcted  toward  the  relief  of  the 
secondary  infection  is  obtained  from  the  sputum  of  each  invalid  for 
whom  the  agent  is  to  be  employed. 

(The  technic  of  this  preparation,  as  performed  by  Dr*  W.  C.  Mitchell  ^ 
according  to  Wright's  method,  i^s  as  follows: 
After  ^eritlzation  of  the  mouth  and  throat  with  a  saturated  solution  of  boric 
acid,  the  sputum  h  deposited  directly  from  the  month  into  a  sterilizetl  bottle.  A 
portion  of  the  sputum  \h  separated  frtmi  the  interior  of  the  matss  and  carefully  teased 
m  a  Mterile  Petri  dish  with  sterile  forceps  or  platinum  loops*  This  maas  h  nibbed 
tipf;)n  the  surface  of  a  blood-eeraii]  culture*medju[ii  and  the  procasa  continued  throuj^h 
a  series  of  five  or  six  test-tubes,  the  loop  being  sterilized  between  each  moeulalion. 
After  subjection  to  a  temperature  of  37*  C\  in  the  incubator  for  one  or  two  dayB,  the 
various  isolated  colonies  of  bacteria  are  recognized  in  the  fotjrth  or  fifth  tube^  From 
these  tubes  they  may  be  f*eparated  into  mdjiddual  cultures  by  transference  to  other 
tiibt^^  of  culture-media  find  incubated.  Aft«r  thus  securing  pure  culture-s  of  the 
microorganismt  the  culttire  h  ficraped  with  a  glass  rod  or  a  platinum  loop  into  a 
email  amount  of  sterile  salt  solution,  making  a  bacterial  emulsion.  This  is  placed  in 
a  sterile  test-tube  which  is  drawTi  out  to  a  fine  point  and  sealed.  It  is  tlien  sliaken 
for  fiftwn  minutes  in  order  to  break  up  the  clumps.  To  determine  tlie  strength  of 
the  preparation  one  volume  of  blond  from  the  finger  is  mixe<l  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  above  bacterial  emulsion^  and  rlilitted  with  three  volumes  of  normal  salt 
solution.  After  smearing^  fixing,  and  stainine  the  ratio  of  microOrgaTiiftnvs  to  the 
red  blood^cells  m  eomputtnl  from  the  stucly  of  a  number  of  fields.  The  examiner 
ie  enabled  to  determine  the  number  of  bacilli  in  a  unit  of  volume  by  tlte  known 
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number  of  red  cells  in  a  cubic  millimeter.  Thus  the  [proportion  is  aa  follows:  The 
number  of  red  blood-cells  in  a  given  number  of  fields  is  to  the  number  of  badUi  in 
the  same  number  of  fields  as  5.500,000  red  blood-cells  (Colorado  altitude)  is  to  X. 
X  equals  the  number  of  bacilli  in  a  cubic  millimeter.  From  this  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  a  cubic  centimeter  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  in  a  cubic 
millimeter  by  1000.  The  test-tube  containing  the  bacterial  emulsion  is  again  sealed 
and  placed  m  the  hot-water  bath  at  60^-02^  C.  for  one  hour.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  microOrjganisms  but  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  their 
toxic  properties.  Too  short  a  period  of  sterilization  will  fail  to  kill  the  bacteria, 
while  if  this  is  too  prolonged  tne  preparation  will  be  rendered  inert.  After  the 
process  of  sterilization  is  completed  the  bacterial  emulsion  is  diluted  with  sterile  salt 
solution,  and  a  computation  made  of  the  number  of  bacteria  in  each  cubic  centi- 
meter. Control  cultures  are  made  in  all  cases  to  demonstrate  that  the  vitality  of 
the  bacteria  is  actually  destroyed.  The  tubercle  bacilli  vaccine,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  above,  is  estimated  by  weight  rather  than  by  enumeration,  and  is  given  in 
initial  doses  of  from  one  ten-thousandth  to  one  one-thousandth  of  a  milligram. 

The  determination  of  the  opsonic  power  of  an  individual  consists  of  an  estimate 
of  the  relative  number  of  bacteria  ingested  by  washed  white  blood-cells  under  the 
influence  of  the  pattent's  serum,  in  comparison  with  the  number  ingested  by  the 
same  number  of  cells  in  the  presence  of  normal  blood-serum  under  precisely  similar 
conditions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  essential  factors  there  must  be  hiood  from 
the  patient ;  blood  asmmed  to  be  normal ;  and  washed  Utikoq^es,  In  addition,  there 
must  be  at  hand  an  emulsion  of  the  specific  bacteria  concerning  wliich  the  opsonic 
action  is  sought.  After  cleansing  of  the  finger  the  patient's  blood  is  withdrawn  by 
means  of  capillary  attraction  into  the  curved  extremity  of  a  glass  capsule,  the  fine 
capillary  ends  of  which  have  been  broken.  The  straight  end  of  the  capsule  is  sealed 
by  holding  in  a  mildly  burning  flame.  It  is  important  to  have  the  flame  hot  enough 
to  seal  the  end  of  the  tube  quickly,  in  order  to  avoid  heating  that  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule containing  the  blood  and  thus  modifying  the  opsonic  power.  If  the  straignt 
end  of  the  capsule  b  not  too  short,  the  bulsing  portion  wherein  the  blood  is  to  be 
shaken  from  the  curved  extremity  is  not  likely  to  be  heated  by  the  sealing  of  the 
other  end.  Should  this  take  place,  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  forced  from  the  curved 
end  by  the  expanding  air  within  the  tube.  The  blood  is  to  be  shaken  from  the  curved 
extremitv  into  the  bulging  portion.  Pouring  of  cold  water  upon  the  distal  or  straight 
end  produces  such  contraction  of  air  as  to  draw  the  blood  quickly  beyond  the  elbow. 
The  normal  or  control  blood  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner.  The  two  capsules, 
after  identification  marking,  are  allowed  to  clot  and  are  then  oentrifuged  in  order  to 
separate  the  serum.  The  ends  of  the  capsule  are  broken  and  the  serum  is  ready  for 
extraction  with  a  fine  pipet. 

The  washed  leukocytes  are  prepared  as  follows :  About  twenty  large  drops  of 
blood  are  placed  in  several  times  this  volume  of  normal  salt  solution,  containing  1.5 
per  cent,  of  sodium  citrate.  After  thorough  mixing  and  centrifuging  the  superna- 
tant liquid  is  aspirated  with  a  fine  pipet.  Normiu  (85)  per  cent,  salt  solution  is 
added  to  the  corpuscles  to  remove  traces  of  serum.  The  process  of  centrifuging  is 
repeated,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  again  separated.  Thus  the  serum  is  removed 
and  the  blood-cells  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  leukocytes  forming  the 
superficial  Uyer  or  cream.  To  produce  the  bacterid  emulsion  the  cmtures  are  duuted 
with  a  small  amount  of  salt  solution  until  a  milky  appearance  is  secured,  and  are 
centrifuged  in  a  small  tube  to  throw  down  the  clumps. 

A  commercial  product  of  tubercle  bacilli  emulsion  may  be  secured  containing  a 
suspension  of  bacilli  in  glycerin.  This  is  washed  off  by  salt  solution,  filtered,  and 
the  residue  groimd  with  0.5  per  cent  salt  solution  until  a  milky  emulsion  is  produced. 
The  essential  constituent  factors  are  now  ready  for  utilisation.  Fine  capillary  pipets, 
made  after  the  direction  of  Wright,  with  an  even  caliber,  are  marked  m  such  a  way 
as  to  designate  a  fixed  volume  or  unit  of  measure.    An  equal  volume  of  washed 
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opsonic  incubator  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  37**  C.  An  identical  proc- 
ess is  pursued  with  the  normal  blood.  After  the  incubation  period  is  finished  a  film 
or  smear  is  prepared  in  each  instance  upon  a  slide  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  even 
distribution.  The  specimen  is  now  ready  for  staining,  carbol-fuchsin  being  used  for 
tubercle  bacilli  and  the  so-called  Leishman  stain,  consisting  of  eosin  and  methylene- 
blue,  for  neariy  all  others.  In  lieu  of  Leishman 's  stain  the  specimen  roajr  be  fixed 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  stainea  with  thionin  or  any 
suitable  anilin  dye. 
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After  selectiag  a  proper  field  with  the  low  power  the  oil-imraersion 
leas  is  used  to  count  the  number  of  microorganisms  found  in  each  of 
50  to  100  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles.     The  average  number  of 
the   bacteria  contained  in  the  whole  number  of  cells  counted,  consti- 
tutes the  phagocytic  index.     This,  for  the  normal  blood,  is  regarded 
as  unity,   though  some  variation   exists   among  heiilthy  individuals. 
The   phagocytic  index  of  the  patient  as   compared  with   that  of  a 
heiilthy  individual   gives   the   opsonic   index.     Thus,  if  the  average 
number  of  bacteria  contained  within  a  given  number  of  normal  blood- 
eelLs  is  eight,  and  the  number  in   the   blood  of  the  patient  is  four, 
l3a.9ed  upon  the  count  of  an  equal  number  of  cells,  the  opsonic  index 
T¥ouJd  be  one-half  that  of  the  normal  and  would  be  expressed  as  0*5, 
The  opsonic  index,  as  previously  stated*  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation  in  different  individuals  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and 
in  the  same  person  according  to  the  degree  of  systemic  infection,  and  as 
claimed  by  some  according  to  certain  external  conditions,  as  exercise 
or  excitement.     If  the  index  of  an}'  given  microorganism  is  continu- 
ously low,  it  is  assumed  that  there  exists  a  localized  focus  of  bacillary 
invasion.     If  the  index  is  high  above  unity,  or  if  a  decided  fluctuation  is 
found  in  successive  examinations,  the  evidence  points  to  a  pronounced 
systemic  infection.     It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  repeated  observa- 
tions of  the  opsonic  index  should  possess   a  considerable  degree  of 
diagnostic  merit,  and  afford  approximate  indications  \iith  reference  to 
vaccine  therapy^ 

There  has  been  much  convincing  testimony  presented  by  Wright  and 
his  followers  concerning  the  practical  utility  of  his  method  of  attempted 
artificial  immunization.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  scien- 
tists and  clinicians  is  to  the  effect  that  vaccine  medication  is  founded 
upon  rational  grounds  and  is  destined  to  represent  a  great  advance  in 
the  therapy  of  the  future.  The  precise  regulation  of  ike  dmage,  based 
upon  the  determination  of  the  opsonic  index j  however,  is  open  to  con- 
troversy. Adverse  opinions  are  freely  expressed  concerning  the  general 
impracticability  of  his  work,  on  the  score  of  the  many  opportunities  for 
error  and  confusion  in  the  detailed  application  of  the  intricate  technic. 
In  addiHon  to  the  difficulties  attending  the  technic,  due  cognizance 
should  be  taken  of  the  possible  sources  of  error  inherent  to  differences 
in  the  susceptibUitif  of  the  microorganisms  to  agglutination  in  a  com- 
paratively large  volume  of  serum,  and  to  the  I'ariatujns  in  the  effect 
of  the  patholojfpc  sera  upon  normal  phagocytes.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  for  these  reasons  alone  the  method  of  Wright  is  unworthy 
of  recourse  by  those  qualified,  through  training  and  equipment,  to  take 
advantage  of  his  contributions, 

Wright  and  Bullock  have  called  attention  to  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  securing  immunization  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  from  the  em- 
ployment of  tuberculin.  They  attribute  considerable  importance  to 
the  histologic  and  pathologic  structure  of  the  pujmonary  tubercle  as 
offering  a  barrier  to  the  antibacterial  forces  of  the  organism.  They 
l^lieve  that  the  toxins,  otherwise  stimulating  to  the  machinery  of  immu- 
nization, are  locked  up  within  these  foci  of  infection,  and,  per  contra, 
if  artificial  aids  to  the  immunizing  process  are  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation, that  the  bacilli  remain  protected  to  some  extent  behind  a  wall 
of  non-vascular  connective  tissue.  It  thus  appears  that  inoculations 
^ith  bacilli  emulsion  are  regarded  as  dangerous  for  one  class  of  consump- 
47 
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tivcs  sufifering  from  an  excess  of  toxins,  and  as  non-effective  on  account 
of  structural  conditions  for  those  exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  these  pro- 
tective substances.  This  hypothesis  of  the  defense  of  the  bacillus  is 
opposed  to  usually  accepted  ideas  concerning  the  inclosure  of  the  bacil* 
lus,  its  possible  exclusion  from  the  organism  as  a  result  of  encapsula- 
tion, and  the  protection  accruing  to  the  individual  by  this  means.  The 
theory  of  Theobald  Smith  as  to  the  defensive  r61e  of  the  cellular  out- 
lying breastworks  in  the  interests  of  the  bacillus  contained  within  its 
tubercle  abode,  is  somewhat  in  accord  with  that  of  Wright,  although 
inspired  by  no  acceptance  of  a  special  relation  of  opsonins  or  blood  leuko* 
cytes  to  immunity.  He  regards  the  tissue  reaction  concerned  in  the 
process  of  tubercle  formation  as  an  important  element  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  defense,  both  for  the  host  and  the  parasite.  Thus  a  quiescent 
focus  is  secured  for  the  indefinite  and  undisturbed  sojourn  of  the  bacil- 
lus, but  opportunities  at  the  same  time  are  denied  for  its  multiplica- 
tion or  escape.  He  also  advances  the  theory,  as  previously  stated,  that 
the  bacilli  are  at  times  provided  with  a  protective  envelope,  which  he 
believes,  in  contradistinction  to  Wright's  hypothesis,  to  remain  intact 
when  the  opsonic  power  is  low,  and  thus  exert  a  protective  influence  upon 
the  organism  by  preventing  multiplication.  An  apparent  immunity 
is  supposed  to  exist  at  such  a  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  removal  of  the 
envelope,  multiplication  of  bacilli,  and  greater  tuberculous  activity  in 
proportion  as  the  opsonic  power  is  elevated.  It  would  seem,  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  views  entertained  by  many  eminent  authorities, 
that  general  clinical  observations  should  be  worthy  of  presentation. 


CHAPTER  C 


PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  USE  OF 
BACTERIAL  VAOaNES* 

The  published  reports  of  Wright  and  his  fellow-workers  indicate 
the  value  of  vaccine  medication  in  localized  tuberculous  infections  of 
the  bones,  joints,  glands,  and  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  but 
suggest  that  the  results  of  its  employment  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  He  recognizes  elements  of  danger  if 
the  bacUli  emulsion  is  administered  indiscriminately  to  pulmonary 
invalids,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  fever  and  a  widely  fluctu- 
ating index-curve.  Under  such  conditions  the  patient  is  already  under- 
going a  continuous  infection  from  an  improperly  adjusted  and  inter- 
spersed dosage  of  the  toxins.  At  such  a  time  the  employment  of  the 
vaccine  only  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  individual,  and  diminishes  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  toward  autoimmunization.  This 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  vaccine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  obtains  in 
the  event  of  an  existing  surplus  in  the  blood  of  toxins  emanating  from 
ivbercvlous  foci,  and  as  well  from  centers  of  secondary  infection.    The 

'  A  portion  of  this  chapter  was  written  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Climatolo^cal  Association,  held  in  Washington,  May,  1907,  but  was  not  read,  owing 
to  unavoidable  abnence.  A  supplementary  report  is  appended,  embracing  the 
results  of  subsequent  observation. 
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t^bought  naturally  arises  whether  the  existence  of  a  severe  mixed  infec- 
tion in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  materially  altera  the  indirations  for 
^tuberculin,  or  suggests  the  expediency  of  resorting  to  aa  autogenetic 
vaccine. 

It  is  very  essential  to  establish  somewhat  definitely  if  vaccine 
medication  is  of  clinical  value  in  pulmonary  tubercidogis,  and  to  wiiat 
extent  its  employment  should  be  based  upon  the  determination  of  the 
opsonic  index. 

In  view  of  the  unreliability  of  the  serum  preparations  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  combat  the  mixed  infection  of  pulmonary  tuljerculosis,  and  the 
many  tlisad vantages  attending  their  use,  I  was  actuated,  in  the  early  part 
of  1907,  to  institute  a  clinical  inquiry  concerning  the  results  possible  of 
attainment  with  the  bacterial  vaccines.  It  was  al^o  my  purpose  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  bacilli  emulsion  upon  cases  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  -uncom-plic^ed  by  mixed  infection.  It  was  recognized 
that  a  purely  scientific  investigation  along  these  lines  would  involve  such 
frequent  estimates  of  the  npsonic  index  as  to  be  prohibitive  of  the  obser- 
vation of  more  than  a  few  cases.  In  viev^^  of  the  supposed  range  of 
variation  in  the  indices  of  many  pulmonary  invalids,  it  was  felt  that 
approximately  correct  conclusions  from  an  opsonic  or  laboratory'  stand- 
point would  demand  the  observations  of  the  index  once  daily.  I  did 
not  feel,  however,  that  the  scope  of  my  investigation  should  relate 
merely  to  the  recording  of  indices,  and  the  assumption  of  an  increased 
power  of  resistance  in  a  very  few  closely  observed  cases,  but  rather  to 
the  clinical  siiuly  of  a  comparatively  large  numljer  of  patients  conforming 
to  the  same  general  class.  This  has  necessitated  the  taking  of  the  index 
L  of  each  patient  at  quite  infrequent  intervals*  A  degree  of  compensation 
'  for  this  discrepancy  hits  been  secured  by  the  cart-ftd  sdeciion  of  ca^es^ 
and  the  fact  that  the  patients  were  kept  under  the  closest  practicable 
supervision  in  order  to  avoid  diurnal  fluctuations  of  the  index  from 
external  causes.  I  beg  to  express  my  obligation  to  Dr.  W.  C*  Mitchell 
for  his  careful  performance  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  work,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  the  opsonic  indices  and  the  preparation  of  the 
bacterial  vaccines.  An  appreciative  recognition  is  also  accorded  Dr.  E. 
W*  Emery  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  the  opsonic  work.  In  all 
ins1,ances  the  index  wiis  secured  prior  to  the  first  dose,  and  thereafter  at 
intervals  of  from  ten  days  to  a  few  weeks.  In  the  beginning  an  effort 
was  made  to  take  the  indices  more  frequently,  but  this  practice  was 
discontinued  for  several  reasons.  The  evident  futility  of  such  spas- 
modic efforts  to  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  mean  daily 
opsonic  power  was  apparent.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  patients 
undergoing  vaccine  treatment,  frequent  observation  of  the  indices  was 
impossible.  The  increased  financial  burden  incident  to  their  oft^repeated 
determination  represented  a  factor  of  considerable  importance.  The 
clinical  study  was  undertaken  solely  for  practical  purposes,  and  despite 
its  deficiencies  resvilted  in  an  instructive  experience. 
L  The  total  niiml>er  of  patients  undergoing  vaccine  therapy,  in  the 
f  first  four  months  of  1907  \V3^  67,  who  %vere  divided  into  three  widely 
differing  groups.     In  work  of  this  character  a  proper  classification  of 

teases  constitutes  a  feature  of  the  utmost  importance* 
Group  1   comprised  42  cases  of  chronic   pulmonary  tuberculosis 
without  symptoms  referable  to  mixed  infection.     It  was  recognized 
that  all  patients  should  represent,  if  possible,  the  same  general  type  and 
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stage  of  the  disease,  and  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  a  fixed  regime. 
It  seemed  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  eliminated  all  sources 
of  confusion  arising  from  climatic  influence  or  change  of  environment. 
To  this  end  patients  included  in  this  group  were  selected  with  extreme 
care.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties  attending  its  employment,  no  indi- 
vidual was  permitted  to  undergo  the  treatment,  whose  general  condition 
and  previous  progress  had  been  entirely  satisfactory,  or  who  exhibited 
appreciable  temperature  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  selection  of  cases  to  include  only  those  who,  in  spite  of  a 
continued  residence  in  Colorado  under  appropriate  conditions  of  daily  life, 
had  failed  to  secure  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process.  It  was 
believed  that  more  definite  information  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
treatment,  could  be  secured  by  limiting  its  application  to  those  whose 
condition  had  been  almost  stationary  for  prolonged  periods.  Of  all  the 
cases  comprising  this  group,  the  average  period  of  residence  in  Colorado, 
with  practically  unchanged  environment,  was  two  years  and  eleven 
months,  the  longest  being  ten  and  one-half  years  and  the  ^shortest  six 
months.  A  remaining  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process  was  present 
in  all  oases,  as  evidenced  by  physical  signs,  cough,  expectoration,  and 
bacilli.  A  new  method  of  treatment  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
these  patients  as  precursory  of  possible  future  recovery,  thus  introduc- 
ing a  psychic  element  impossible  of  elimination.  The  injections  were 
administered  at  regular  intervals  of  two  weeks.  This  periodicity  of 
dosage  was  decided  upon  in  order  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
expected  expiration  of  the  positive  phase.  The  initial  dose  was  usually 
one  ten-thousandth  of  a  milligram.  Both  a  low  and  high  index  were 
considered  suggestive  of  a  small  dose  in  the  beginning. 

It  was  noted  that  the  initial  opsonic  index  of  several  patients,  upon 
the  basis  of  Wright's  conclusions,  suggested  a  non-tuberculous  condition. 
The  variation  in  health  is  supposed  to  range  from  0.8  to  1.2.  Wright 
has  assumed  that  any  persisting  deviation  from  these  limits  is  fairly 
indicative  of  a  bacterial  invasion,  and  has  regarded  a  normal  index  as 
suggestive  of  its  probable  exclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
series  many  patients  exhibiting  a  normal  index  were  individuals  dis- 
playing pronounced  phyBical  and  subjective  evidences  of  advanced 
tuberculous  change.  There  was  shown  a  vnde  range  in  the  opsonic 
index,  even  among  a  group  of  patients  especially  selected  with  a  view 
to  securing  approximate  uniformity  of  conditions.  It  may  be  stated 
parenthetically  that  the  subsequent  clinical  results  in  a  few  patients 
with  high  indices,  indicated  their  favorable  response  to  the  tuoerculin 
injections,  quite  as  much  as  in  others  with  a  beginning  low  opsonic 
power.  During  the  entire  period  of  observation  a  disparity  was  noted 
between  the  clinical  and  opsonic  findings.  Many  patients  displaying 
conspicuous  improvement  as  a  result  of  the  tuberculin  injections  were 
found  to  exhibit  trifling  variations  in  the  opsonic  index.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  several  whose  index  curve  was  found  to  undergo  a  satisfactory 
elevation,  nevertheless  failed  to  respond  favorably  to  the  specific  medi- 
cation. The  early  discrepancy  between  the  clinical  and  opsonic  results 
suggested  that  the  lack  of  parallelism,  occasioned  presumably  by  rea- 
son of  the  difficult  and  intricate  technic  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  any 
practical  deductions  based  upon  the  observation  of  the  index.  It 
soon  became  questionable  if  any  reliable  information  was  furnished  by 
the  opsonic  index  either  concerning  the  clinical  progress  or  the  sise 
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and  frequency  of  dosage.  In  the  light  of  these  investigations  it  was 
later  decncled  to  discontinue  the  study  of  the  indices,  but  to  pursue  the 
inquiry  along  the  lines  of  clinical  observiition.  Altbongh  especial  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  individual  cases>  the  clinical  results  may  t>e  gener- 
alized briefly.  In  no  instance  have  I  been  able  to  detect  permanent 
injury  from  the  treatment,  and  in  some  cases  conspicuous  improve- 
ment. Although  demonstrable  progress  has  been  established  in  many 
instances,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  psychic  element  has  been 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  noteworthy,  however^  that 
not  infrequently  depression  of  spirits  has  ensued  for  one  or  two  days 
following  the  injection,  several  complaining  of  physical  weakness,  lassi- 
'tude,  and  slight  indisposition.  Some  have  exhibited  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture of  one  or  two  degrees,  l^eginning  a  few  hours  after  the  injection  and 
bemating  during  the  next  day.  In  a  few  instances  there  has  Ijeen  a 
Si^t  ehill,  followed  by  fever,  and  in  two  patients  a  severe  rigor.  In 
one  case  a  sharp  hemorrhage  took  place  within  a  few  hours,  but  ceased 
abruptly  and  was  not  followed  l>y  recurrences.  Two  others  experienced 
a  slight  hemorrhage  of  very  short  duration,  A  number  have  complained 
of  headache,  this  being  severe  in  but  two  cases,  one  of  which  was  relieved 
by  c^cium  lactate.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  temporary 
exacerbation  of  cough  and  expectoration. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  manifestations,  that  the  agent  is  not  always 
unattended  by  local  and  coiLstitutional  reaction,  but  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  are  almost  uniforml}^  of  short  duration  and  relatively  infre- 
quent. Upon  the  other  hand,  there  has  l>een  several  times  an  admission 
of  a  material  diminution  of  cough,  and  sometimes  its  complete  cessa- 
tion. The  sputum  has  been  markedly  lessened  in  many  cases.  In  a 
few  instances  a  conspicuous  diminution  of  bacilli  has  been  noted  several 
months  after  the  inauguration  of  this  treatment,  A  gain  in  weight  has 
been  exhibited  by  several  patients  whose  previous  efforts  in  this  direction 
had  proved  unavailing.  In  no  case  has  there  been  a  loss  of  nutrition. 
A  better  appreciation  of  the  character  of  results  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  time  to  time  among  cases  of  this  character,  is  afforded  by 
a  brief  history  of  a  few  special  cases. 

Case  L — An  army  officer,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  consulted  me 
November  20*  1905,  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Colorado,  eighteen 
months  after  the  development  of  his  initiid  tuberculous  trouble.  During 
a  six  months'  sojourn  in  New  Mexico,  he  experienced  several  hemor- 
rhages without  appreciable  change  in  the  general  condition.  There 
was  some  temperature  elevation  daily,  and  considerable  dyspnea  upon 
exertion.  There  were  extensive  areas  of  active  infection  in  each  lung, 
moist  rdles  being  recognized  upon  the  right  side  from  the  apex  to  the 
fourth  rib,  and  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  shoulder-blade ;  on  the  left  to 
the  fifth  rib,  and  to  the  very  base  behind.  During  the  following  year  he 
exhibited  a  pronounced  improvement  in  many  respects,  establishing  a 
gain  of  nearly  forty  pounds  in  weights  with  corresponding  increase  of 
atrength  and  absence  of  fever.  In  January,  1907,  despite  an  apparent 
amelioration  of  the  activity  of  the  tul>ercuIou9  process,  as  indicated  by 
phydcfll  signs,  there  remained  persisting  cough  with  copious  expecto- 
ration. Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  case  at  that  time 
was  the  enormous  mmiljer  of  bacilli  in  the  expectoratifm.  It  was 
determined  to  employ  specific  medication,  and  the  bacilli  emulsion 
was  administered  on  January  6th.     The  initial  dose  was  one  ten*thou- 
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^sandth  of  a  milligram.  No  symptoms  distinctly  referable  to  this  i 
tion  were  displayed,  d though  the  patient  volunteered  the  iiiforniali 
after  a  few  days,  that  the  congh  and  expectoration  were  apprecia 
reduced,  Tiie  second  dose  of  tuberculin  w^vs  one-four-thousaudlt 
a  milligram,  which ♦  like  the  preceding,  w^as  unattended  by  pronoim 
symptoms,  although  a  subsequent  diniinution  of  the  expectoration 
vouched  for  by  the  patient  and  nurse.  The  third  injection  consis 
of  one  two-thousandth  of  a  milligram,  the  dose  subsequently  \m 
gi-adually  increased  until  one  fi\'e-hurulredth  of  a  milligram  w^^M 
at  fortnightly  inter\'als.  There  has  taken  plM-e  a  material  dimi^ 
of  cough  and  expectoration,  together  with  a  gratifying  increase 
strength  and  endurance.  m 

Duiing  the  six  months  following  this  rep<>n,  the  improvemeoA 
continuous,  the  most  conspicuous  features  being  the  further  abaterw 
of  the  cough,  with  entire  absence  of  its  former  paroxysmal  <*har*:U 
the  comparatively  scanty  expectoration,  the  improved  nutritionj^J 
the  increased  general  vitality.  T 

Case  2*— A  woman  of  twenty-five  yeai's  arrhed  in  ColoradtJ  Apri 
1897,  se%'eral  months  after  the  development  of  a  rapiiily  prop-essii 
pulmonary  tul>ereulosis.  There  was  a  loss  of  twenty-six  pouitb  i 
weight,  with  excessive  cough  and  expectoration,  acceleration  of  pul3 
and  moderate  fever.  She  came  under  my  observation  four  monit 
later,  having  suffered  further  loss  of  weight  and  strength-  There  wi 
extensive  tul>erculous  involvement,  of  the  left  Jung,  as  evidentiMi  b 
signs  of  consolidation,  with  moist  rales  upon  easy  respiration  from  it 
apex  to  the  base  in  front,  and  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  1 
January,  1907,  she  had  been  under  my  care  during  nine  and  one-bi 
years,  having  shown  varying  periotls  of  improvement  and  retrogres9i<w 
During  the  past  few  years^  however,  despite  the  continuous  enfom 
ment  of  a  strict  supervisory  controb  there  had  t»een  noted  but  slid 
if  any,  tendency  toward  improvement,  although  at  one  time  there  \u 
been  established  a  gain  of  thirty-two  pounds  in  weight.  During  ^^ 
the  progress  of  the  case  had  been  distinctly  downward,  the  patiei 
having  lost  twenty-one  pounds,  and  exliibiting  marked  incre-a?^  ol  ron; 
ami  expectoration,  in  connection  with  renewed  ai^tivity  of  the  tuN 
culous  process.  Cavity  formation  developed  in  the  upper  ponitm  of  t 
left  lung,  with  extension  of  the  tulDercidous  infection  to  the  right  si 
from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib.  While  bacilli  w^ere  exceedin^y  minw 
ous.  there  w^as  but  slight  temperature  elevation.  The  bacilli  em 
was  administered  January  14th-  The  first  Lnjection  was  followed 
distinct  symptoms,  but  a  few  hours  after  the  second  dose,  vvhici 
one  one- thousandth  of  a  milligram,  there  was  a  sharp  chilb  with  a  It 
temperature  elevation  of  103°  F.,  which  persisted  for  two  days.  Tb 
has  been  no  fever  or  other  impleasant  manifestations  attending  succe 
ing  doses.  An  improvement  in  the  cough  and  expectoration^  wh 
was  noted  several  days  after  the  sec<md  injection,  has  since  been  ms 
tained  until  both  have  liecome  quite  insignificant.  She  has  gaii 
fifteen  pounds  in  w^eight,  and  correspomUngly  in  strength.  Exa 
nation  of  the  chest  discloses  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  amouiii 
moisture.  Despite  the  clinical  evidences  of  improvement,  the  oj 
index  has  shown  an  exceedingly  slight  variation*  two  points  Ijeii 
extreme  in  any  \ns\M[ve^,  &ud  the  last  index  l>eing  precisely  thej 
as  that  o\)aeTVed  Wloxe  l\ve  t^iftfe^^  ^i:i&  *A^\s^\ii!^teted, 
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The  gaitt  thus  accruing  from  the  employment  of  tuberculin  during 
a  period  of  four  months  has  been  considerably  augmented  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  tough  and  expectoration  remain  very 
slight-  The  weight  has  further  increased  ten  pounds,  and  the  general 
strength  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree.  At  no  previous  time  during 
a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Colorado  hm  the  patient  enjoyed  an  excellent 
appelile,  vvith  almost  entire  dig? appearance  of  cough  and  expectoration. 
Whi]e»  generally  speaking,  it  is  well  understood  that  no  accurate  con- 
clusions are  justified  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  bacilli,  some  sig- 
nificance, nevertheless,  may  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  they  are  much 
less  numerous  than  formerly.     (See  radiograph,  Fig.  54.) 

Case  3. — A  man,  twenty-three  years  old,  came  to  Colorado  in 
Octol>er,  1905,  two  years  and  three  months  after  the  development 
of  pulmonary  tulierculosi.s,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  time  had 
been  spent  in  an  ei^tern  sanatorium.  A  progrei>sive  decline  had  been 
exhibited,  with  distressing  cough  and  profuse  expectoration.  There 
was  an  average  temperature  elevation  of  one  degree  daily,  the  pulse 
ranging  from  110  to  120.  The  temperament  was  nervous,  and  the 
patient  was  depressed  and  apprehensive.  There  was  extensive  tuber- 
culcHis  infection  of  both  lungs.  Upon  the  left  side  signs  of  consolidation 
w*ere  recognized,  with  loud  bubbling  rales  from  apex  to  tja^se,  front  and 
back,  and  in  the  right  lung,  moist  r^les,  without  consolidation,  from  apex 
to  base  in  the  back.  The  patient  remained  in  the  recumbent  position 
in  the  open  air  for  one  year  and  three  months  a  trained  nui-se  being  in 
constant  attendance.  A  gain  of  ten  pounds  was  secured,  but  no  percep- 
tible improvement  was  noted  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs.  In  the 
beginning  of  1907,  the  sputum  was  excessive  and  loaded  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  Inicilli  emulsion  wtis  given  January  10th.  A  noticeable 
improvement  has  Ijeen  secured,  as  shown  Uy  increase  of  strength  and 
weight,  diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  a  pronounced 
''change  for  the  l>etter  in  the  physical  signs. 

During  the  ensuing  six  months  the  patient  gained  an  additional 
6ft^een  pounds  in  weight,  with  corres^ponding  improvement  in  the 
general  condition.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  cough  and 
expectoration,  and  a  complete  disappearance  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
physical  signs,  however,  do  not  denote  an  entire  arrest  of  the  tubercu- 
lous process.  E violences  of  moisture  are  no  longer  recognized  in  the 
right  lung,  but  very  fine  click.-^  are  detected  after  a  cough  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  back.     (See  Fig,  60.) 

Cme  4.^ A  w^oman  of  thirty-three  consulted  me  February  17,  1905, 
two  years  after  arrival  in  Colorado,  and  five  years  after  the  develop- 
ment of  her  pidmonary  tul>erculosis,  during  which  time  she  had  visited 
various  herdth  resorts.  The  general  trend  of  the  case  having  been 
downward  from  the  beginning,  she  was  advised  by  her  medical  attendant 
to  return  home,  t'ough  was  severe,  expectoration  copious,  the  tempera- 
ture elevated  daily,  and  dyspnea  marked  upon  slight  exercise.  She 
came  under  my  care  at  this  time,  showing  extensive  active  tuljerculoua 
involvement  of  both  lungs.  Upon  the  left  side  there  was  extensive 
consolidation,  with  coarse  bubl>ling  rdles  to  the  fifth  rib  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  interscapular  space,  and  upon  the  right,  moist  rdles,  without 
consolidation,  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  During 
a  period  of  one  year  and  eleven  months  up  to  January,  1907.  she  exhibited 
remarkable  progress,  gaining  forty  pounds  in  weight,  with  correspond- 
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ing  improvement  in  strength  and  in  the  condition  of  the  lungs* 
cough  and  expectoration,  however,  remained  but  little  affected, 
bercle  bacilii,  though  nut  numerous,  were  recognized  in  every 
scopic  field.     Injections  of  bacilli  emulsion  were  commenced  on  Ji 
lOth.     Like  the  preceding  case,  a  very  perceptible  gain  has  been  : 
throughout  the  entim  period  of  administration. 

The  improvement  has  been  maintained  continuously,  the  cough 
expectoration  being  greatly  reduced.     Tu!:)ercle  bacilti  are  ab^ut 
gether  in  some  specimens,  and  in  others  found  only  after  long 
ing.     (See  Fig.  83.) 

Case  5. — A  woman,  aged  twenty -three,  developed  lulierculosfe  j 
March,  1905,  and  after  spending  nine  months  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexid 
came  to  Colorado  with  active  extensive  tuberculous  infection  of  aac 
lung.  There  was  a  loss  of  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  moderate  fevei 
weak  and  rapid  pulse,  nervous  temperament,  paroxysmal  cough,  m{ 
excessive  expectoration.  There  were  signs  of  coa-^olidation  in  ^ 
upper  lung,  with  moist  rales  on  the  left  side,  from  the  apex  to  dn 
fourth  rib  and  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula;  upon  the  right,  in»D 
the  apex  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  middle  of  the  scapula.  Durim 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1006  a  pronounced  gain  was  established,  tl 
weight  increasing  twenty-five  pounds.  The  upward  progr^s  appiifentl; 
reached  a  standstill  early  in  1907,  the  physical  signs  being  pra<'tieall; 
the  same  a^  upon  arrival,  and  the  cough  and  expectoration  not  espc 
cially  diminished.  The  tuberculin  treatment  w^as  instituted  Jimuar 
24th.  A  material  subsidence  of  the  cough  and  expectoration  was  estil 
lished  after  a  few  injections,  together  with  a  distinct  impro\^ement  i 
the  physical  signs,  the  opsonic  index,  how*ever,  showing  scarcely  an 
variation. 

An  examination  of  this  patient,  made  Januar}^  6t  1 908,  showed  e 
evidence  of  tuberculous  trouble  in  one  lung,  and  a  very  slight  amount^ 
moisture  in  the  apex  of  the  other.  Several  examinations  of  the  sputui 
have  failed  to  disclose  the  pre^nce  of  bacilli  during  the  past  few  mo 
(See  Fig.  65.) 

Case  6.— A  woman  of  twenty-three  sought  climatic  chang 
Octo!>er,  1900,  exhibiting  active  tuberculous  involvement  of  both  lua 
of  six  months*  duration.  There  w^as  pronounced  loss  of  w^eight  ki 
strength.  The  examination  of  the  chest  revealed  well-define^l  cc 
solidation  at  the  right  apex,  with  bubbling  rdles  to  the  third  rild 
middle  of  the  interscapular  space.  Upon  the  left  side  nioistum" 
readily  detected  from  the  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  progn 
of  the  ca.se  up  to  January,  1907.  could  not  lie  regarded  as  giatisfacto 
The  cough  and  expectoration  showed  but  little  abatement.  Th 
were  daily  elevations  of  temperature,  decided  impairment  of  app|| 
and  continued  activity  of  the  tulierculous  process,  as  evidenc^H 
numerous  baciUi  and  persisting  moisture  in  the  finer  bronchi.  Thro^ 
out  an  entire  year  (HK16>  the  patient  suffered  almost  continuously  n 
severe  pleuritic  pains  in  the  right  .side,  with  frequent  slight  hemoptV! 
The  tuberculin  was  given  in  January,  1907,  and  upon  the  foUowii 
there  was  a  severe  rigor,  followed  by  a  sharp  elevation  of  tempei 
which  persisted  for  two  days,  with  noticealjle  aggravation  of  c<n»i 
subsequent  doses  of  one  four  thousandth  of  a  milligram  the  pati, 
experienced  slight  malaise  and  indisposition  for  one  day,  withoui 
disagreeable  manifestations,      A    material  improvement  has 
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bibited  in  the  general  condition  and  physical  signs,  without  appreciable 
variation  in  the  opsonic  index.  At  no  time  since  beginning  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  vaccine^  have  the  pleuritic  pains  been  felt  or  has  the 
Blighteijt  trace  of  blood  appeared  in  the  sputum. 

The  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  has  been  pronounced. 
At  present  the  physical  signs  in  the  left  lung  are  entirely  negative.  Upon 
the  right  side,  while  the  evidences  of  the  early  consolidation  in  the  upper 
portion  still  persist,  but  an  exceedingly  slight  amount  of  moisture  can 
be  recognised  upon  careful  examination.  Very  fine  clicks  are  detected 
in  a  small  circumscribed  area  below  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  very  apex 
behind.  The  general  condition  is  excellent,  although  the  cough  and 
expectoration  have  not  entirely  disappeared  and  bacilli  are  present  in 
small  numbers. 

Case  7, — A  woman,  twenty-four  years  old,  arrived  in  Denver  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1906,  after  having  euffered  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
cidosis  during  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  years.  There  was  a 
loss  of  twenty  pounds  in  weighty  moderate  cough  without  fever,  an 
excellent  appetite  and  digestion.  There  existed  marked  consolida- 
tion of  the  left  upper  front  to  the  third  t^b  and  to  the  midiUe  of 
the  scapula.  Moist  riles  were  recognized  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front 
and  to  the  base  Ijehind.  Upon  the  right  side  there  were  moist  riUes 
to  the  second  rib  and  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  scaptila.  Bacilli 
were  present  in  large  numbers.  During  the  succeeding  six  months 
not  the  slightest  improvement  was  exhibited  in  spite  of  favorable 
surroundings  and  implicit  obedience  to  detailed  instructions.  There 
resulted  a  loss  of  seven  pounds  in  weight,  a  diminution  of  strength, 
increase  of  cough  and  expectoration,  without  fever.  In  view  of  the 
absence  of  fever  and  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  progressive  decline, 
it  was  determined,  for  experimental  purposes,  to  administer  the  tuber- 
culin in  spite  of  a  relatively  high  opsonic  power.  The  first  dose  wbb 
given  on  January  20th,  and  continued  with  regularity  every  two  weeks. 
While  no  disagreeable  symptoms  resulted  from  its  administratioti,  no 
appreciable  improvement  was  noted  during  the  first  six  weeks.  There 
developed  subsequently  a  gratifying  change  for  the  better,  as  evidenced 
by  great  diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration,  a  gain  in  weight,  and 
increase  of  strength,  with  lessened  activity  of  the  tuberculous  process. 
The  bacilli  were  decidedly  less  numerous  in  the  sputum. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1907  the  patient  evinced  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  all  respect«s.  The  examination  of  the  chest  revealed  an 
entire  absence  of  moisture,  while  the  cough  and  expectoration  almost 
disappeared.     (See  radiograph,  Fig.  64.) 

Ca^e  8,— This  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  in  many 
respects.  A  woman  of  forty-six  came  under  my  observation  in  August, 
1903*  after  resi fling  in  Colorado  two  years,  and  exhibiting  a  progressive 
decline  from  the  onset  of  her  tuberculous  infection.  On  account  of 
emaciation  and  extreme  prostration,  with  high  fever  daily,  diarrhea^ 
distressing  cough,  and  advanced  tuberculous  change  in  the  lungs,  the 
patient  had  lieen  advised  Ijy  her  physician  to  return  home.  I)uring 
the  following  two  years  she  gained  thirty  pounds  in  weight  and  exhil)ited 
definite  e^"idence  of  improvement  in  the  general  condition  and  in  the 
pulmonary  process.  After  many  months'  confinement  in  bed  as  a  re- 
sidt  of  a  series  of  severe  hemorrhages,  she  lost  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 
and  exhibited  during  the  following  year  but  slight  recuperative  power. 
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As  a  probable  ressult  of  the  tuberculin  iDocuIaiiotiSf  ihe  cough i 
expectoiation  aiateriajly  (iiminished  and  a  pronounced  improveiUli 
was  noted  in  the  general  strength.  The  bacilli  were  considerably  le 
numerou.^  than  before  the  injections  were  given,  but  the  tubeintjl 
opsonic  index  remajixed  unchanged. 

An  exainiaation  of  the  patient  upon  January  5,  190S,  shows  an  enti 
arrest  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  right  lung,  with  extensive  fibnjg 
But  very  fine  aemidry  clicks  are  recognized  after  cough  at  the  very  ap 
of  the  left  lung.  The  cough  and  expectoration  are  relatively  sU| 
while  the  baeteriologic  findings  are  absolutely  negative*     ^See  Fig.  61 

C<is€  9, — A  woman  of  twenty -seven  consulted  me  in  July,  1904,  ei| 
months  after  arrival  in  Colorado  and  five  years  following  the  develi 
ment  of  her  tuliercidous  infection.  There  wm  a  loss  of  tifty  pouni* 
weight,  daUy  afternoon  temperature  of  101  °  to  1U2°  F.,  markeU  dyspn 
and  prostration.  There  was  slight  consolidation,  with  moist  rdles^&a  \ 
left  lung  from  apex  to  hase^  and  upon  the  right  side  to  the  third  i 
As  a  result  of  a  continuous  conformity  to  a  systematic  regime,  a  fli 
but  progressive  improvement  ha.-i  taken  place.  In  January,  UK)",  i 
had  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  and  mater iidly  in  strength.  1 
physical  sign^  remained,  ooivever,  practically  unchanged.  Cough  i 
frequent  and  distressing,  and  expectoration  profuse.  Shortly  af 
beginning  the  Injections  of  bacilli  emulsion  there  took  place  a  p 
nounced  improvement  in  aU  respects.  The  cough  and  expectiJt 
have  almost  cea^d.  There  ia  a  gain  in  the  general  conch t ion 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  numl)er  of  bacilli. 

The  patient  was  permitted  to  return  home  during  the  sup 
1907;  and  I  am  informed  that  no  retrogression  has  taken  place. 
Fig.  GS.) 

C<ise  10.— A  man,  forty-one  years  old,  came  under  my  observat 
in  September,  1904,  nine  months  after  the  onset  of  puImonar>'  tub 
culosis.  There  were  much  emaciation  and  physical  weakness,  a  da 
temperature  elevation  of  two  or  three  degrees^  and  distressing  con 
The  tuljereulous  process  w^as  exteni?ive  and  active  in  e-ach  lung.  Uf 
the  right  side  there  was  consolidation  w^ith  moist  rales  to  the  thii " 
and  to  the  very  base  l>ehind.  An  apprecialile  consolidation  was 
nized  upon  the  left  side,  in  the  upper  front,  with  slight  moisture, 
in  the  back  there  were  coarse  raies  from  the  apex  to  the  lower  angle 
scapula.  Up  to  the  fall  of  1906  there  was  exhibited  a  decided  impro 
ment  in  aU  respects,  the  cough  and  expectorat ion  disap|.>earing  altog 
the  weight  becoming  greatly  increased,  with  no  longer  evidence  of 
involvement  upon  physical  examination.  This  case  was  repor 
year  ago  as  an  instance  of  an  apparent  total  arrest  of  the  tuliercul< 
process,  although  previously  adjudged  to  have  been  utterly  hop^ 
After  returning  home  and  engaging  again  in  an  arduous  cape«^ 
returned  to  Colorado  in  the  spring  of  1907,  exhibiting  a  los^  of  twei 
pounds  in  weight  and  renewed  activity  of  the  tulierculous  process  w 
numerous  bacilli  in  the  expectoration.  After  three  or  four  dc  ~ 
tuberculin  were  given  there  took  place  a  moderate  lessening  of  the  < 
and  expectoration,  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  ntunl 
tul>ercle  bacilli. 

After  a  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  during  w^hich 
impro vemeiit  vva^  attained,  the  patient  again  returned  to  his  bom« 
resumed  tt\e  duties  mc\dm\  \q  \i\%  v^^^l^mu.    I  am  informed  th^^ 
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further  gain  in  weight  has  been  secured,  that  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion are  very  slight,  the  former  atren^h  and  endurance  but  little 
impaired,  although  a  few  bacilJi  are  occasionally  detected  in  the  sputum. 
(See  Fig.  81.) 

The  foregoing  cases  have  been  selected  as  illustrative  of  the  beneficial 
influence  undoubtedly  exerted  by  the  bacUli  emul&ion.  The  conclusion 
seems  nnavoidable  that  this  agent  has  been  respondble  in  large  measure 
for  the  improvement  noted. 

Of  the  remaining  32  cases  in  this  class,  15  may  be  said  to  have 
exhibited  some  favorable  effect  from  the  administration  of  the  remedy. 
In  12  there  was  no  appreciable  influence  properly  attributable  to 
the  tuberculin.  Five  exhibited  an  increa^^e  of  cough  and  expectora- 
tion after  each  injection,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tuberculin  was 
suspended  after  three  or  four  doses.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  patient 
with  high  initial  tuberculo-opsonic  index,  even  though  much  in  excesa 
of  normal,  failed  to  respond  favorably  to  the  influence  of  the  i-emedy. 
The  diminution  of  bacilli  in  a  numlver  of  cases  is  reported  solely  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  with  due  regard  for  the  fact  that  this  observation 
is  of  doubtful  importance. 

Group  2  consists  of  ten  patients  who  had  resided  in  Colorado  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  but  whose  localized  tul^rculous  processes  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  this  treatment.  In  this  class  are  included 
three  cases  of  tulierculous  cervical  glands*  one  of  tul^erculosis  of  the 
sacral  and  lumbar  vertebra?,  with  discharging  sinus,  one  of  primarj" 
tubercidosis  of  the  larynx,  one  of  tulierculosis  of  the  phar^^^nx^  one  of 
tuberculous  bronchitis,  two  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testes,  and 
another  of  the  kidneys. 

The  case  of  lumbar  and  sacral  caries  with  discharging  sinus  was 
complicated  by  severe  mixed  infection,  and,  therefore,  will  be  described 
under  the  succeeding  group.  One  case  of  glandidar  involvement  was 
not  under  observation  sufficiently  long  to  warrant  the  expression  of  a 
positive  opinion,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  but  distinct  improve- 
ment w^  noted  in  the  second  instance.  The  third  patient  with  gland- 
ular tul:>ercuIosis  had  suffered  a  return  of  this  condition  after  several 
years'  disappearance  of  the  glands,  following  a  prolonged  couise  of 
treatment  witli  the  J-ra3^  On  account  of  an  unsightly  and  progressively 
enlarging  nevus  over  the  site  of  the  glands,  presumably'  occasioned  by 
the  too  frequent  use  of  the  ^-ray,  further  recourse  to  this  agent  was 
impracticable  upon  the  reappearance  of  the  glandular  enlargement. 
Two  inje<*tions,  therefore,  of  tulierculin  were  administered,  and  attended 
in  each  instance  by  a  sharp  local  reaction,  without  other  constitutional 
disturbance  than  physical  weakness  and  malaise.  The  day  foUowing 
the  second  dose  the  glandular  mass  became  increased  in  size,  reddened, 
and  decidedly  painful.  The  external  appearance  was  that  of  acute 
inflammation.  In  view  of  the  pain  and  local  discomfort,  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  tuberculin  was  not  deemed  practicable.  On  account 
of  the  presence  of  the  nevus,  w^hich  occasioned  considerable  disfigure- 
ment, it  was  decided  to  resort  to  surgical  methods  for  its  excision  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  glandujar  enlargement. 

The  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  has  been  reported 
elsewhere.     (See  p-  526.) 

The  patient  w^as  referred  for  lartiigologic  treatment  to  Dr.  Levy, 
who  rendered  a  guarded  prognosis.    The  patient  was  kept  under  treat- 
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ment  for  two  months,  with  but  slight  resulting  improvement  either  in  the 
local  or  general  condition.  He  was  then  given  the  injections  of  bacilli 
emulsion  during  a  period  of  two  months,  from  which  an  improvement  in 
the  local  condition  was  reported. 

No  conclusion  of  value  could  be  drawn  from  the  administration  of 
the  remedy  to  the  patient  with  pharyngeal  tuberculosis  as  manifes- 
tations of  a  general  miliary  involvement  speedily  supervened. 

The  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testes,  which  is  of  great  interest,  has 
been  described  under  Genito-urinarv  Complications  upon  p.  509. 

Another  case  of  tuberculosis  of  both  testes  has  exhibited  an  appreci- 
able improvement  following  the  tuberculin  injections.  The  tuberculous 
involvement  upon  one  side  was  of  thirteen  months'  duration,  and  upon 
the  other  of  five  months,  the  patient  being  a  boy  of  nineteen  without 
pulmonary  involvement.  A  perceptible  diminution  of  the  discharge 
from  each  sinus  has  taken  place,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  tuberculous  organs. 

The  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  also  instructive.  The 
patient,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  came  under  my  obser- 
vation February  16,  1907,  being  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Leonard  Free- 
man for  opinion  with  reference  to  the  advisability  of  nephrectomy.  The 
patient  had  been  under  his  care  since  November  1, 1906,  consulting  him 
at  that  time  on  account  of  a  perinephritic  abscess  of  the  left  side  of  ten 
days'  duration  following  a  cold.  The  urine  was  loaded  with  pus.  The 
abscess  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  a  foul,  thick,  purulent  secre- 
tion. The  kidney  was  easily  felt,  and  contained  several  small  superficial 
abscesses,  which  were  not  incised.  Subsequent  examinations  of  the 
urine  showed  no  tubercle  bacilli,  but  numerous  colon  bacilli.  Inocula- 
tion into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig  was  followed  by  innumer- 
able tuberculous  deposits  in  the  peritoneum  and  omentum.  The  urine 
was  turbid,  ropy,  and  slightly  alkaline,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
albumin.  Macroscopic  pus  was  recognized  upon  standing.  There  were 
many  large  and  small  round-cells,  occasional  normal  blood-cells,  and  & 
few  leukocytes.  A  catheterized  specimen  of  urine  from  the  ureter  of 
the  opposite  side  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  albumin  and  a 
number  of  hyaline,  granular,  and  epithelial  casts.  Catheterized  speci- 
mens three  weeks  later  showed  an  increased  amount  of  albumin  and 
casts.  Early  in  March  edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  developed.  The 
general  condition  was  very  poor,  with  much  emaciation  and  weakness. 
The  urine  continued  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  albumin  and  macro- 
scopic pus,  with  occasional  normal  blood-cells.  The  state  of  the  general 
health  was  not  such  as  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  immediate  opera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  unquestionable  tuberculous  process  involving  one 
kidney,  and  an  irritative,  if  not  degenerative,  condition  in  the  other,  it 
was  thought  best  to  administer  the  tuberculin  temporarily  and  note 
results  with  reference  to  the  local  tuberculous  process  and  the  general 
condition.  The  bacilli  emulsion  was  administered  at  frequent  intervals 
during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  resulting 
improvement.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  patient  and 
the  known  serious  involvement  of  both  kidneys,  I  advised  the  performance 
of  nephrectomy  on  the  ground  that  no  harm  could  possibly  result  from 
the  removal  of  a  large  focus  of  tuberculous  material.  Thfe  operation 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Freeman.  A  fatty  tumor  the  size  of  the  fist 
was  found  to  form  a  part  of  the  kidney.    The  organ  was  disintegrated 
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and  contained  several  abscesses,  as  well  as  a  stone  the  size  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  little  finger.  This  was  soft  and  easily  crushed.  The  patient 
did  exceedingly  well  for  some  months  following  the  removal  of  the 
kidney.  He  was  able  to  walk  about;  the  edema  of  the  extremities 
largely  disappeared,  and  the  urine  became  much  clearer,  though  con- 
taining some  pus  and  albumin^  occasional  large  and  small  round-cells, 
squamous  epithelial  cells,  but  no  blood  or  casts.  The  improvementt 
him'evert  was  temporarj^,  the  patient  succumbing  several  months  after 
the  operation. 

Group  3  comprises  an  entirely  different  category  of  patients  from 

preceding  class,  as  it  embraces  cases  exhibiting  not  only  advanced 
iberculous  change,  but  also  profound  cornet itutional  disturbance  result- 
ing from  secondary  infect  ion,  ATo  patient  has  been  included  in  tkh  group 
concerning  whom  Qiere  could  have  bi:en  entertained  an  if  rational  hope  of 
improvernent  other  than  upon  the  basi^  of  an  early  control  of  the  septicemia. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  possible  disadvantages  attending  the 
employment  of  serum  preparations  in  this  condition,  and  their  uncer- 
tainty of  action,  can  well  underetand  the  incentives  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  a  bacterial  agent  capable  of  wider  application ,  especially  if  unattended 
by  unfortunate  sequelae*  The  patients  in  this  group  number  15,  the 
opsonic  indices  for  the  particiUar  infection  varying  from  0.4  to  0.75. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  tuberculo-opsomc 
index  was  almost  invariably  high.  The  character  of  the  infection  was 
determined  by  culture  methods  supplementary  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion* The  individual  vaccines  were  prepared  from  cultures  grown  from 
the  secretions  of  the  patient  to  whom  the  agent  was  to  be  given.  In  12 
cases  the  vaccine  was  derived  from  the  sputum,  in  1  case  from  a  cathe- 
terized  specimen  of  the  urine,  and  in  2  cases  from  a  discharging  sinus. 
The  predominant  mixed  infection  was  in  5  instances  staphylococcus 
aureus,  in  2  cases  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus,  in  1  case  staphylo- 
coccus albus,  in  3  cases  streptococcus,  in  2  cases  pneumococcus,  in  1  case, 
colon  bacillus,  and  in  1,  micrococcus  catarrhalis. 

A  brief  generalising  statement  of  results  is  perhaps  in  order  before 
submitting  the  detailed  report  of  special  cases.  As  a  rule,  the  opsonic 
index  to  the  microSrganism  constituting  the  secondary  infection,  did 
not  exhibit  the  violent  fluctuations  one  might  naturally  suppose  from 
so  severe  systemic  inva^iion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tuberculo-opsonic 
index  was  higher  and  more  constant  than  had  been  expected.  In 
many  cases  this  remained  strangeJy  in  the  vicinity  of  normal,  in  which 
event  no  effort  was  made  to  increase  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection 
by  the  use  of  the  bacilli  emulsion.  In  other  cases,  after  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  systemic  infection,  the  patients  were  treated  by  occasional 
doses  of  the  new  tuberculin,  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
bacterial  vaccines.  The  indices  were  not  taken  as  often  as  could  be 
desired,  but  were  observed  quite  as  frequently  as  was  practicable  under 
somewhat  difficult  circumstances.  Generally  speaking,  the  subsidence 
of  fev'er  and  chills  was  accompanied  by  an  elevation  of  the  index  for 
the  secondary  infection.  Some  cases,  however,  exhibited  periods  of 
improvement  which  were  not  associated  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  index.  (?onversely,  others  exhibited  at  times  exacerbations  of 
fever,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  opsonic  power  it  was  difficult  to 
determine. 

lo  clinical  observations  of  this  character  among  private  patients, 
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involving  the  outlay  of  much  laborious  effort  in  connection  with  the 
technic,  and  hence  a  considerable  item  of  financial  expenditure,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  secure  as  much  opsonic  data  as  would  appear 
desirable  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint.  From  a  clinical  aspect, 
however,  the  evidence  was  conclusive  that,  in  some  instances,  much 
good  resulted  from  the  employment  of  bacterial  vaccines.  The  unfa- 
vorable consequences  were  of  short  duration,  and  were  incident  to 
early  injudicious  dosage,  although  a  reliant  dependence  at  that  time 
was  placed  upon  the  opsonic  findings.  Disturbing  symptoms  were 
subsequently  avoided  by  cautious  conservatism  in  this  respect.  In 
some  instances,  what  developed  to  be  a  disproportionately  large  dose  in 
conjunction  with  a  low  index,  prolonged  the  so-called  negative  phase 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  delayed  for  a  considerable  period  a  subsequent 
elevation  of  the  index.  The  imminent  danger  arising  from  such  & 
source  was  later  recognized,  and  a  painstaking  effort  was  made  to  regu- 
late the  size  and  frequency  of  the  dose,  not  by  the  opsonic  findings,  but 
by  the  character  of  the  present  and  previous  clinical  manifesicUions, 

In  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  patients  and  the  dangerous 
possibilities  attaching  to  the  remedy,  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  remark- 
able that  serious  results  were  not  encountered  by  one  previously  unac- 
customed to  work  of  this  nature.  No  patient  has  suffered  permanent 
injury,  although  in  some  instances  exacerbations  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  have  taken  place.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  resulting 
disturbance  have  varied  with  the  character  of  the  bacterial  infection. 
Thus  the  employment  of  streptococcic  and  pneumococcic  vaccines  has 
been  followed  by  disagreeable  symptoms  oftener  than  injections  of 
staphylococcic  or  other  varieties.  Out  of  the  fifteen  cases,  all  but  three 
exhibited,  following  one  or  more  injections,  distinctly  unfavorable  symp- 
toms, one  exception  being  an  instance  of  infection  with  micrococcus  ca- 
tarrhalis,  another  with  the  staphylococcus  albus  from  a  discharging  sinus, 
and  the  third,  a  case  of  croupous  pneumonia.  In  the  remaining  cases, 
var3dng  degrees  of  chilliness  and  temperature  elevation  followed  at  least 
one  of  the  injections,  in  some  cases  the  disturbance  partaking  of  a  sharp 
rigor  and  resulting  prostration.  In  the  majority  of  instances  a  severe 
reaction  has  occurred  but  once.  The  unpleasant  symptoms  have  some- 
times followed  the  first  injection,  though  more  frequently  observed  in 
connection  with  subsequent  doses,  which  were  gradually  increased 
according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  individual.  Many  patients  after  a 
single  unfortunate  experience,  exhibited  no  disagreeable  symptoms  from 
repeated  administrations  of  the  vaccine.  A  slight  elevation  of  temper- 
ature the  day  following  the  injection  was  quite  generally  observed. 
Favorable  results  were  rarely  noticed  until  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
in  a  few  cases  did  not  persist  for  over  one  week  or  ten  dayB  before  a 
tendency  toward  retrogression  was  exhibited.  In  such  cases  renewed 
improvement  was  usually  noticed  a  few  days  after  each  succeeding  dose. 

The  results  in  some  cases  have  been  uniquely  satisfactory,  while 
in  others  the  improvement  has  been  slow  and  somewhat  disappointing. 
In  a  few  instances,  as  will  be  noted,  the  gain  has  been  quite  remarkable. 
Of  the  15  cases,  12  are  reported  in  some  detail,  as  well  as  another  which 
was  observed  during  the  summer  of  1907.  Of  these  13  cases,  10 
exhibited  very  substantial  improvement.  The  condition  was  so  de«- 
perate  in  each  instance  and  the  improvement  so  conspicuous  as  to 
justify  an  assumption  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  specific  treatment. 
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In  8  of  these  cases  there  has  been  no  retrogression  during  a  period  of  one 
year,  but  one  has  failed  to  maintain  the  improvement  previously  insti- 
tuted  and  another  has  died  from  sudden  hemorrhage.  In  the  3  remaining 
cases  the  patients  fimJly  succumbed,  although  apparently  responding 
favorably  to  the  vaccine  for  brief  temporary  periods.  In*order  to  afford 
jsom^  approximate  idea  of  the  individual  results  obtained  in  this  group, 
a  brief  outline  of  a  few  illustrative  cases  will  be  reported* 

Case  21.— The  patient  was  a  woman,  fifty  years  old,  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  of  eleven  years'  duration,  the  onset  Ijeginnjng  with  a  severe 
pneumonia,  which  confined  her  to  bed  during  nine  months.  There 
followed  a  persisting  paroxysmal  cough^  with  profuse  purolent  and, 
at  times,  fetid  expectoration.  Ten  years  ago  a  brisk  hemorrhage  took 
placet  followed  by  numerous  recurrences,  mai'ked  loss  of  strengths  and 
fifty  pounds  in  w^eight.  Duiing  this  entire  period  she  has  developed 
at  intervals  a  pronounced  septic  condition.  In  Januarj^  1907,  she  pre- 
sented the  history  of  having  suffered  daily  chills  and  lever  during  the 
previous  two  or  three  months,  and  the  condition  was  one  of  extreme 
prostration.  The  examination  of  the  chest  disclosed  the  presence  of 
extensive  active  tuberculous  involvement  of  the  right  lung,  from  apex 
to  base,  with  considerable  cavity  formation,  together  wnth  a  more 
recent  invasion  of  the  left  lung  from  apex  to  fourth  rib  and  to  the  Iow*er 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Throughout  these  regions  moist  bubbling  rdles 
were  recognized.  Upon  the  right  side,  in  addition  to  the  massive 
consolidation  with  areas  of  softening  and  excavation,  there  existed  at 
the  base  absolute  flatness,  w-ith  absence  of  breath-  and  voice-sounds, 
although  aspiration  performed  not  less  than  six  or  seven  time«  w*as 
invariably  attended  by  a  negative  result.  Bacilli  were  very  numerous. 
The  mixed  infection  w^as  found  to  be  streptococcic  in  character.  The 
initial  streptococcic  opsonic  index  was  0.5,  and  the  tuberctdo-opsonic 
index,  1.8.  The  first  dose  of  streptococcic  vaccine  was  given  upon 
the  evening  of  Januarj^  6th.  The  preparation  was  so  standardized 
that  one  cubic  centimeter  represented  5,000,000  of  the  microorganisms. 
One-tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter  was  administered.  Upon  the  following 
day  the  temperature  was  somewhat  higher  than  previously,  and  the 
general  disturliance  w^as  more  pronounced.  Upon  the  third  day  the 
temperature  dropped  to  normal*  where  it  remained  for  nearly  four 
weekSt  during  which  time  the  patient  gained  materially  in  strength, 
though  with  continued  copious  expectoration.  At  the  end  of  one 
week  the  streptococcic  opsonic  index  was  0.9,  showing  an  increase  of 
almo??t  one-half.  A  few^  days  later  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index  was 
1.9,  showing  a  rather  striking  similarity  to  the  previous  observation. 
Upon  January  26th  the  streptococcic  opsonic  index  w^as  0.8.  The 
vaccine  w&«5  not  repeated  until  over  three  weeks  after  the  initial  dose, 
on  account  of  the  continued  improvement  in  the  general  health.  After 
the  exhibition  of  a  slight  chiU  w*ith  temperature  elevation,  the  remedy 
was  gi\'en  in  a  somewhat  larger  dose  than  first  administered.  This 
was  followed,  like  the  precerling  injection,  by  increased  fever  and  pros- 
tration for  one  or  two  days,  at  the  end  of  w^hich,  the  temperature 
elevation  receded  and  a  mnew^ed  improvement  took  place.  Since 
this  time  there  have  been  occasional  brief  periods  of  mild  temperature 
elevation  and  a  few  slight  chills.  The  vaccine  was  given  at  weekly 
intervals,  5,000,(XX)  of  the  streptococci  being  administered  at  a  single 
injection  without  resulting  reaction.     For  several  months  there  was 
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but  slight  elevation  of  temperature  at  any  portion  of  the  day,  and  if 
present  at  all,  only  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  patient  gained  much  in 
strength,  and  the  cough  lessened  very  materially.  Streptococci  were 
atill  present  in  the  sputum,  but  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  very  scanty. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  patient  returned  to  her  home,  and 
vaccine  medication  after  a  short  time  was  discontinued.     (See  Fig.  70.) 

Case  22. — A  woman,  forty-four  years  old,  was  sent  to  Colorado 
December  16,  1906,  for  supposed  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney^  her  illness 
being  of  five  years'  duration.  The  first  manifestation  of  her  present 
trouble  consisted  of  severe  uremic  symptoms  diuing  pregnancy,  neces- 
sitating the  induction  of  premature  labor.  One  year  later,  the  albumi- 
nuria having  persisted,  another  abortion  was  produced  for  the  same 
reason.  A  few  months  after  the  'second  miscarriage  one  kidney  was 
opened  and  drained.  Since  then  she  has  had  several  uremic  attacks. 
Tne  following  extract  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  from  her  attending 
physician  at  the  time  she  came  to  Colorado.  **  Four  years  ago  she 
suffered  from  frequent  and  painful  urination,  with  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  pus  and  blood.  Wh.en  I  first  saw  her  she  was  confined  to 
bed  very  much  reduced,  emaciated,  with  irregular  septic  type  of  tempera- 
ture, sweats,  etc.  We  looked  upon  the  case  as  one  of  tuberculous  kidney. 
At  the  operation  the  kidney  was  found  to  be  tuberculous,  extensively 
disorganized  by  the  prolonged  suppurative  process,  and  densely  adherent 
to  the  adjacent  structures.  There  was  still  a  fair  amount  of  normal 
kidney  substance  left.  Her  condition  was  so  desperate  that  we  agreed 
to  incise  the  kidney  and  drain,  believing  that  removal  of  the  organ  would 
be  entirely  too  serious  an  operation  for  the  patient  in  her  condition  at 
that  time.  The  organ  was  opened  from  pole  to  pole  down  to  the  pelvis 
and  thoroughly  explored.  No  calculus  could  be  discovered,  but  the 
condition  was  macroscopically  one  of  tuberculosis.  Numerous  small 
caseous  nodules  were  found,  with  large  broken-down  caseating  areas. 
We  had  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  case  was  one  of  tuberculosiB. 
After  the  operation  she  slowly  improved,  and  her  health  up  to  last 
summer  was  much  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  During  the  past 
summer,  however,  she  has  again  been  losing  weight,  and  at  times  has 
had  fever.  Her  urine  contains  a  varying  amount  of  pus  and  blood. 
About  six  weeks  ago  both  were  present  in  very  large  quantities." 

At  the  time  the  patient  came  under  my  observation  there  were  pro- 
nounced pallor  and  emaciation,  with  considerable  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney.  Otherwise  the  results  of  palpation 
were  negative.  Micturition  was  very  frequent,  the  urine  being  uniformly 
dark  and  smoky  in  appearance,  acid  in  reaction,  with  specific  gravity  of 
1020.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  albumin.  The  sediment  contained 
manv  pus-cells,  occasional  large  and  small  round-cells,  normal  and  abnor- 
mal blood-corpuscles.  There  was  a  pronounced  bacilluria.  Upon  culture 
examination  the  infecting  microdrganism  was  found  to  be  the  colon  bacil- 
lus. Examination  made  three  days  later  was  attended  by  similar  results, 
save  for  the  presence  of  occasional  squamous  epithelial  cells,  a  few  cau- 
date cells,  bloody  casts,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles. Exhaustive  search  failed  to  disclose  the  tul)ercle  bacillus,  and  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  of  her  attending  physician,  it  was  found  that  no 
bacilli  had  ever  been  discovered.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  guinea- 
pigs  was  subsequently  attended  by  negative  results,  although  early  peri- 
toneal inoculation  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  animal  from  colon  bacil- 
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Jus  infection,  pure  culture  being  recovered  from  the  peritoneal  exudate. 
The  patient  was  found  to  secrete  a  normal  amount  of  urine  as  well  as 
urea.  The  urine  wa8  taken  from  emh  kiclney  by  means  of  the  Harris 
segregator,  and  the  right  kidney  was  found  to  siecrete  only  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  obtained  from  the  left.  Albumin  wb^  found  in  each 
instance,  though  it  waa  less  in  the  urine  obtained  from  the  left  kidney 
than  from  the  ri|?ht*  The  same  was  true  of  the  blood-cells.  The  mixed 
infection  was  present  upon  both  sides,  though  but  slightly  upon  the  left- 
A  culture  of  colon  bacrilli  was  subsequently  obtained  from  the  cathet- 
erized  specimen  of  bladder  urine,  and  a  vaccine  prepared*  which  was 
so  standardused  that  each  cubic  centimeter  represented  25,000.000  colon 
bacilli.  The  first  dose  of  the  vaccine,  consisting  of  one-tenth  of  a  cubic 
centimeter,  was  admimstered  upon  January'  27th*  and  was  continued 
with  increa^^ing  doses  at  weekly  intervals.  The  urine  i>rioV  to  the  first 
administration  of  the  vaccine,  was  found  to  he  extremely  dark  and 
bloody.  After  several  days  the  urine  wa^  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  During  the  ensuing  three 
months  the  urine  was  at  no  time  other  than  of  a  light  amber  color. 
There  resulted  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  amount  of  albumin 
and  other  abnormal  constituents  of  the  sediment.  The  red  blood-cellB 
became  veiy  scanty,  as  well  as  the  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  with 
very  slight  evidence  of  bacillary  infection. 
.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  patient  has  continued  to  take 
I  the  vaccine  emulsion  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  t^^'o  weeks,  and  has 
shown  a  remarkable  degree  of  impro%  ement.  There  ha^  been  no  con- 
stitutional diBturlmnee  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the  treatment^ 
save  after  an  injection  of  50,000,000  microorganisms,  at  whi<*h  time 
there  was  a  severe  chill,  with  temperature  elevation  of  one  day's  dura- 
tion. The  patient  has  improved  wonderfully  in  strength,  w^eight,  and 
general  appearance,  which  is  now  that  of  perfect  health.  There  is  no 
longer  pain  or  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  or  evidence  of 
bladder  irritation,  A  recent  catheterization  of  the  ureters  shows  a  very 
satisfactory  change  in  the  urine.  From  the  right  kidney  the  color  of  the 
urine  is  pale  and  clear,  and  the  amount  even  more  than  from  the  left, 
there  being  30  e.c,  in  one-half  hour.  The  reaction  is  acid,  and  there  is 
but  a  ver>^  slight  trace  of  albumin.  In  each  specimen  the  macroscopic 
eediment  was  very'  slight.  Upon  microscopic  examination  occasional 
leukocytes  and  uric-acid  ery^stals  were  found,  but  no  casts  and  no 
bacilluria. 

Case  23. — A  man,  tweaty-four  years  of  age,  arrived  in  Colorado 
January  20,  1907,  four  years  after  the  development  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  After  an  early  gain  of  twenty  pounds  in  Los  Angeles 
and  its  subsequent  loss  upon  returning  home,  he  became  the  patient  of 
Dr.  Brown  at  Saranac,  where  he  remained  eleven  weeks  and  gained 
twenty-two  pounds.  He  later  returned  home  and  rapidly  declined* 
Eight  months  before  arrival  in  Colorado  there  developed  a  fluctuating 
mass  in  the  region  of  the  left  sacro-iliac  s>mchondrosis.  This  was 
opened  shortly  after  and  has  discharged  ever  since.  There  took  place 
a  material  loss  of  weight  and  strength-  Before  leaving  home  he  had 
remained  constantly  in  bed  for  seven  months,  A  historj'  of  daily 
fever  was  obtained,  the  temperature  ranging  in  the  neighborhood 
of  102^  F,  There  was  a  loss  of  thirty  pounds  in  weight  and  obsti- 
nate diarrhea.     Extensive  active  tuberculous  involvement   of  both 
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lungs  was  recognized,  with  moderate  cavity  formation  in  the  left  front 
below  the  clavicle.  There  was  a  continuous  purulent  discharge  from 
the  sinus.  The  culture  was  found  tq  consist  of  staphylococcus  aureus 
and  albus.  A  bacterial  vaccine  was  made  of  the  two  microorgan- 
isms, each  cubic  centimeter  of  the  vaccine  representing  100,000,000 
of  the  combined  microorganisms.  One-tenth  of  a  cubic  centimeter 
was  administered  upon  February  5th,  and  was  repeated  every  week 
in  increasing  doses  until  a  full  cubic  centimeter  was  given.  Previous 
to  the  beginnnig  of  the  treatment  the  patient  had  complained  of  con- 
stant deep-seated  pain  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  pus  was  thin  and 
whitish  in  appearance.  After  the  administration  of  the  vaccine  the 
pus  exhibited  a  pronounced  change  in  its  gross  appearance,  becoming 
almost  at  once  of  a  peculiar  greenish  color  and  thick  consistency.  There 
has  been  much  less  complaint  of  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  discharge 
has  continued  fairly  profuse.  Following  the  first  few  injections  there 
was  a  sharp  elevation  of  temperature  for  several  days,  and  very  pro- 
nounced physical  prostration.  At  one  time  the  pulse  became  extremely 
rapid,  and  a  fatal  termination  was  feared.  There  later  developed  a 
tolerance  for  the  injections  until  there  were  no  unpleasant  symptoms 
following  their  use.  The  temperature  has  remained  at  normal  or  prac- 
tically so.  With  the  disappearance  of  fever  the  bacilli  emulsion  was 
administered.  There  ensued  a  considerable  gain  in  strength  and  a 
beginning  improvement  in  weight.  Appetite  was  much  better,  and  the 
troublesome  diarrhea  was  controlled.  There  took  place,  however,  no 
special  variation  in  the  staphylococcic  index,  though  the  tuberculo- 
opsonic  index  when  last  recorded  was  1.6. 

After  exhibiting  satisfactory  improvement  as  above  noted,  despite 
an  extremely  desperate  condition,  the  patient  suffered  a  sudden  change 
for  the  worse  after  several  months'  vaccine  treatment,  and  died  in  the 
late  spring  of  1907.  An  appreciation  of  the  advanced  condition  may  l)e 
afforded  by  reference  to  Figs.  52.  115,  and  116. 

Case  24. — A  woman,  forty-two  years  old,  consulted  me  in  June,  1906, 
four  years  after  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  exhibiting 
a  loss  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  an  exceedingly  rapid  pulse,  and 
dyspnea  without  fever.  There  was  extensive  active  tuberculous  infec- 
tion of  each  lung,  moist  r&les  being  recognized  upon  the  left  side  from 
the  apex  to  the  fourth  rib.  There  was  a  large  cavity  l)elow  the  clavicle. 
Upon  the  right  side  moisture  was  present  from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib, 
and  in  each  back  from  the  apex  nearly  to  the  base.  Cough  was  especially 
severe,  the  expectoration  copious,  and  bacilli  were  numerous.  An  acute 
appendicitis  shortly  developed,  for  which  an  early  operation  was  per- 
formed. There  resulted  a  persisting  sinus  and  a  free  purulent  discharge, 
incident  to  a  tuberculous  and  staphylococcic  infection.  A  vaccine  was 
made  from  the  staphylococcus  albus  culture,  and  administered  weekly 
with  injections  of  new  tuberculin.  The  beginning  tuberculo-opsonic 
index  was  0.45,  and  the  staphylococcic,  0.65.  Upon  the  day  follo^^-ing 
the  first  tuberculin  injection,  January  17th,  there  was  marked  redness  of 
the  edges  of  the  sinus,  and  a  greatly  increased  discharge,  which  ceased 
entirely  upon  the  third  day.  The  opening  of  the  sinus  remained  closed 
until  the  succeeding  injection,  which  was  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
previous  increased  discharge  and  its  subsidence  upon  the  third  day. 
No  appreciable  symptoms  followed  immediately  the  injections  of  the 
staphylococcic  vaccine.     After  three  injections  of  each  agent  the  sinus, 
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which  had  persisted  dvring  a  period  of  six  months,  became  permanently 
closed.  Progressive  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  general  con- 
dition, the  cough  and  expectoration  liecoming  much  diminished. 

The  gain  daring  the  remainder  of  1907  has  been  quite  remarkable 
as  the  probable  result  of  weekly  injections  of  tuberculin.  The  patient 
has  gained  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight  and  correspondingly  in 
strength.  There  i^  a  pronounced  lessening  in  the  activity  of  the 
tuberculous  process,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs  and  the  exceed- 
ingly few  tubercle  bacilli- 

Case  25, — This  case  is  of  especial  interest  by  virtue  of  the  detection 
of  an  enlarged  mediastinal  giand  adjacent  to  the  sixth  dorsa)  vertebra 
upon  the  left  side.  The  early  history  of  this  patient,  the  peculiar 
subjective  sjTnptoms,  and  characteristic  physical  signs  resulting  from 
bronchial  oechisinn,  together  with  the  laryngoscopic  appearance,  have 
been  descriljed  under  the  sid^ject  of  Cilandidar  Tul)erculosis.  A  photo- 
graph showing  the  area  of  percussion  dulness  and  a  skiagraph  of  the 
chest  have  also  Ijeen  exhd)ited.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  detail 
briefly  the  subsequent  history. 

The  sputum  was  found  to  contiiin  innumerable  tubercle  bacilli  and 
staphylococci.  A  staphylococcic  vaccine  was  prepared  of  such  a 
strength  that  each  cubic  centimeter  represented  6()»(K>0,000  micTO5rgan- 
isms.  The  patient  received  four  injections  of  the  vaccine  and  three  of 
the  new  tuberculin.  An  effort  wa^  made  to  give  the  tul)erculin  every 
two  weeks,  but  this  was  not  adhered  to  strictly  on  account  of  the  \'aria- 
bility  of  temperature,  the  i>acilli  emulsion  not  1>eing  administered 
during  the  time  of  high  fever.  Following  each  dose  of  the  vaccinet  the 
temperature  rose  several  degrees  and  mmained  very  high  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  the  tuberciilin  at  no  time  produced  increased  fever. 
One  week  following  the  first  dose  of  tul^ercidin  a  decided  improvement 
wm  noted  in  the  amount  of  air  passing  thnmgh  the  left  bronchus,  and 
the  respiratory^  sounds  were  distinctly  heard  thnmghout  the  left  lung 
for  the  fii'st  time.  This  was  also  recognized  by  Dr.  J,  N.  Hall,  by  whom 
the  patient  was  examined  as  a  matter  of  interest  before  the  first  injection 
and  at  the  expiration  of  one  week.  The  improvement  in  the  respiration 
upon  the  left  side  continued  marked,  especially  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  days  after  each  injection.  It  was  noted*  however,  that  less  air 
passed  through  the  bronchiid  tulje  during  the  fimt  few  days  after  the 
remedy  was  given.  There  was  exhibited  a  gain  in  the  general  strength, 
a  diminished  dyspnea,  and  a  somewhat  lessened  temperature  ele\'ation* 
The  cough  and  expectoration,  however,  were  perceptibly  increased. 
No  appreciable  change  W'as  noted  in  the  number  of  bacilli.  At  the  end 
of  six  weeks  the  further  observation  of  the  case  was  terminated  by  a 
sudden  fatal  hemorrhage.     (See  Fig.  55.) 

Ctise  26.— A  woman  of  twenty-four  years  came  tmder  my  observa- 
tion January  12,  1907.  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Colorado,  four 
months  after  the  development  of  a  rapidly  progressing  pulmonaiy 
tuberculosis.  There  was  a  loss  of  thirty-three  pouncls  in  weightp 
^gether  with  marked  prostration,  A  fever  of  104*^  F.  daily  was  ex- 
ibitedt  with  a  correspondingly  weak  and  rapid  pulse.  Niirht-sweats 
were  severe t  cough  distressing,  expectfuation  four  ounces  in  twenty* 
four  hours.  The  right  lung  was  found  diseiised  from  apex  to  base. 
Throughout  this  region  there  was  moderate  consolidation,  with  numer- 
ous coarse  and  medium-si^ed  bubbling  rdleSj  while  upon  the  left  side 
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moisture  was  detected  from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Bacilli  were  exceedingly  numerous.  The  mixed 
infection  was  found  to  be  pneumococcic  in  character.  During  a  period 
of  three  weeks  the  patient  was  kept  constantly  in  bed  in  the  open  air, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  resulting  improvement.  In  fact,  there 
was  noted  a  further  decline  in  strength  and  weight,  while  the  fever  per- 
sisted daily  between  103°  and  104**  F.  On  February  5th  the  first  dose 
of  pneumococcic  vaccine  was  administered,  consisting  of  nearly  5,000,000 
microorganisms.  This  has  been  repeated  in  increasing  doses  during 
a  period  of  three  months.  No  decided  improvement  was  observed 
during  the  first  six  weeks,  although  a  temporary  reduction  of  fever  was 
noted  in  some  instances  two  or  three  days  after  the  vaccine  was  admin- 
istered. Immediately  after  the  injections,  there  was  often  experienced 
a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  general  malaise,  with  occasional  elevations  of 
temperature.  The  fever  remained,  upon  the  whole,  discouragingly 
high,  appetite  and  digestion  poor,  with  continued  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  During  the  second  six  weeks  there  was  observed  a  pronounced 
diminution  of  temperature,  with  increase  of  strength,  revival  of  spirits, 
and  gain  in  weight.  The  cough  and  expectoration  became  considerably 
less,  and  the  appetite  revived.  The  temperature  rarely  exceeded  100° 
F.,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  in  the  open  air.  Thus  far 
no  tuberculin  has  been  administered,  as  it  has  not  been  deemed  wise  to 
risk  disturbing  the  existing  improvement.  For  some  reason  the  tubercle 
bacilli  have  become  much  less  numerous. 

During  the  ensuing  six  months  the  patient  has  continued  to  exhibit 
a  gratifying  gain  in  all  respects,  without  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
retrogression. 

Case  27. — An  interesting  feature. in  connection  with  the  preceding 
case  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  summer  of  1907,  a  sister  of  the  patient, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  Colorado  in  an  almost  precisely 
identical  condition.  The  illness  had  been  of  one  year's  duration,  and 
was  attended  by  an  acute  onset  following  influenza.  The  child  had 
exhibited  high  elevations  of  temperature  daily.  These  were  preceded, 
however,  by  moderately  sharp  rigors.  The  pulse  ranged  from  124  to 
140,  and  was  uniformly  of  poor  quality.  Cough  was  frequent,  and 
expectoration  profuse.  The  clinical  picture  was  that  of  pronounced 
sepsis.  Examination  of  the  chest  disclosed  pronounced  consolidation 
of  the  right  lung  from  apex  to  base,  with  coarse  bubWing  r&les  through- 
out this  region;  on  the  left  side,  fine  moist  rdles  after  cough  from  apex 
to  base.  T.ubercle  bat^illi  were  numerous,  and  a  pneumococcic  culture 
was  obtained  from  the  sputum.  Upon  the  score  of  the  expense  incident 
to  the  preparation  of  an  autogenetic  vaccine,  and  in  view  of  the  similarity 
of  the  infection,  it  was  determined  to  employ  the  same  remedy  which  had 
previously  been  administered  to  the  sister.  This  was  given  at  weekly 
intervals  during  a  period  of  four  months.  No  improvement  was  noted 
after  the  first  five  or  six  injections.  Upon  the  contrary,  the  fever  was 
invariably  higher  immediately  following  its  administration.  With  a 
gradual  recession  of  the  fever,  however,  there  took  place  a  very  pro- 
nounced improvement  in  the  general  condition. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  1907  there  has  been  at  no 
time  any  elevation  of  temperature.  The  child  has  gained  eighteen 
pounds  in  weight,  with  a  corresponding  lessening  in  the  activity  of  the 


tubereuJous  process^  ais  i<hown  by  the  physical  wigm!,  with  le^euing  of 
cough  and  expectoration. 

Coi^t'  28, — A  man  of  forty-eight  years  was  brought  to  Colorado 
January  5.  1907.  The  tuberculous  infection  had  been  of  six  months^ 
duration,  during  which  time  the  t>rogre^:^  of  tlie  disease  had  l>een  quite 
rapid.  A  loss  of  forty -eight  pountls  had  taken  place,  and  the  condition 
wa^  one  of  utter  prostration.  There  wei'e  frequent  chills  antl  daily 
elevatioiLs  of  temperature  of  104^  F..  followed  by  drem  hing  sweats. 
The  mental  eontUtion  was  that  of  marked  stupor,  the  patient  failing  to 
comprehend  thorougldy  the  nature  of  direct  questions.  His  speech 
was  slow  and  hesitating,  antL  the  answers  incoherent.  I  learned  from 
his  brother  that  this  condition  had  lieen  of  several  weeks*  duration. 
The  face  was  uniformly  cyanotic,  the  pulse  averaging  from  136  to  144. 
Loud  bul)f»iing  r4les  were  heard  upon  emy  respiration  throughout  l>oth 
lungE.  Bacilli  were  numerous*  as  were  also  the  pneumoeocfnis  and 
staphy!ocof*eus  aureus  and  albus.  The  patient  was  given  the  pneumo- 
coccic  vancine  on  February  5th.  Three  doses  were  administered  at 
intervals  of  one  week,  and  were  followed  aft^r  a  ipw  hours  in  each 
instance  by  a  shari>  rigor,  increased  fever,  and  extreme  prostratiou.  It 
was  feared  after  the  third  mjection  that  the  fjatient  would  not  be  able  to 
survive  in  spite  of  excessive  stimulation  and  subcutaneous  salt  infusions. 
He  eventually  rallied,  and  w^as  later  given  the  first  injection  of  staphylo- 
coccic vaccine;  each  cubic  centimeter  consisted  of  10O.*HX).(KH7  micro- 
organisms, the  initial  dose  l^eing  one-tenth  of  a  eul>ic  centimeter.  There 
was  no  chill  or  otl»er  evidence  of  general  disturbance  following  this  injec- 
tion, although  the  temperature  remained  high  for  two  days-  Upon  the 
third  day  the  fev^er  s\iddenly  sul>sided,  the  temperature  I'eniaining  in  the 
vicinity  of  normal  for  over  a  week*  This  was  accompanied  Ijy  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  mental  combtion,  the  jiatient  liecoming  entirely 
rational,  the  i^yanotic  flush  disappearing  from  the  face,  and  the  pulse 
dei*lining  to  the  eighties.  The  staphylococcic  vaccine  was  snlisequently 
administered  every  ten  days,  together  with  occasional  injections  of 
a  vaccine  prepared  from  the  staphylococcus  albus.  At  no  time  there- 
after did  the  copious  daily  sweats  recur,  nor  cUd  the  mental  condition 
again  hei^ome  clouded*  There  were  occasi()nal  exa<*erbations  of  tem- 
perature of  a  few  days'  duration,  but  these  were  < comparatively  infre* 
quent  and  never  attained  a  high  degree.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
were  considerably  lessened*  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  the  tuber- 
culous infection  was  too  far  advanced  to  warrant  any  reasonable  hope 
of  a  sustained  improvement,  and  the  patient  finally  succumbed  to 
general  exhaustion. 

Case  29.^ — A  wo  man  of  forty-three,  after  a  three  years*  Ulness,  came  to 
Colorado  June  1*^,  1905,  coming  under  my  observation  six  months  later 
with  extensive  tulserculous  infection  of  Imth  lungs*  the  left  side  Ijeing 
actively  ^hseased  throughout.  There  w^ere  daily  fever  of  two  or  three 
degrees,  occasional  chills  and  night-sweats,  much  exhaustion,  and  the 
history  of  a  progressive  decline.  She  remained  in  the  recumlient  position 
in  the  open  air  for  nearly  one  year  without  sho^'ing  any  satisfactory 
evidence  of  beginning  impiTwement.  In  January,  1907,  there  had  been 
a  further  decided  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  the  temperatui'e  remaining 
between  102°  and  103^  F*  daily,  while  the  cough  and  expectoration  were 
pronounced*  The  sputum  was  found  to  contain  not  only  very  many 
bacilli,  but  also  numerous  streptococci*     A  streptococcic  vaccine  w^as 
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thus  securing  a  partial  obliteration  of  the  cavity.  The  site  of  the 
iDcision  is  shown  in  the  accompaRying  illustration  (Fig.  169).  Upon 
coining  under  my  observation,  the  examination  of  the  chest  showed 
an  area  of  consolidation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  lung,  with 
numerous  fine  and  metlium-sized  moist  rdles  from  the  apex  to  the 
fourth  rib,  with  a  suspicion  of  cavity  below  the  cla\^icle.  No  tubercle 
bacdli  were  found  in  the  sputum.  The  skiagraph  disclosed  an  entire 
idaaance  of  cavity  formation,  but  a  sharply  localized  consolidation  in  the 
Qmier  portion  of  the  lung.  Upon  bacteriologic  examination  numerous 
eo&nies  of  micrococcus  catarrbalis  were  found.  A  vaccine  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  remedy  administered  upon  April  Ist.  The  first  dose 
consisted  of  50,t)00,000  microorf^ani^nis.  This  has  been  increi^ed  until 
the  patient  received  150,000,000  at  each  injection.     After  six  or  eight 


Fig.  16S. — Ciffttrix  followiDg  ejitciiijoii  of  veoond  and  thitd  ribs. 

graph,  Fig,  58 J 


(S«e  t*xt,     Cotuiare  wilh  mdio- 


injections  a  beginning  improvement  was  noted  in  the  amouHt  of  cough 
and  ex  pec  tor  at  ion . 

The  efficacy  of  the  %'accine  in  this  case  is  quite  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  remainder  of  HKJ?  the  patient  hiis  coughed  but 
little,  and  has  shown  an  improvement  in  the  physical  signs  with  dis- 
appearance of  the  microorganisms  in  the  sputum* 

Case  32. — Very  pronounced  improvement  has  attended  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  staphylococcic  vaccine  in  a  case  of  an  apparently  hopeless 
consumptive  with  tuberculous  laryngitis*  The  patient  was  a  young 
woman,  twent3'-four  years  of  age,  who  came  to  Colorado  March»  1907, 
one  year  after  the  development  of  her  pulnionar>^  involvement.  For 
eix  weeks  before  arrival  severe  rigors  were  experienced  daily,  followed 
by  sharp  elevations  of  temperature.  There  were  pronounced  emacia- 
tion and  prostration.  Examination  of  the  chest  disclosed  active 
tuberculous  involvement  in  the  left  lung  from  apex  to  base,  front  and 
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baek,  with  coarse  bubhliDg  raJes  throughout  this  region;  oo  the  right 
side,  from  the  apex  to  the  third  rib  and  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scmpula*  I 
There  was  a  large  cavity  in  tlie  right  front  under  the  clavicle.  The 
condition  was  so  desperate,  it  did  nut  seem  that  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment could  be  offered.  The  staphylococcic  vacciDe  wa^  prepared 
and  administei'cd  at  weekly  intervals.  This  was  comnienced  in  tlie 
middle  of  March,  and  after  a  few  wrecks  produced  a  fierce ptible  diminu-  M 
tion  in  the  maximum  daily  temperature.  Following  the  fi n^t  three  ijr  m 
four  injections  the  fever  was  increased,  and  the  general  prostration  more 
m  arked .  T  he  p  at  ient ,  ho  we  ver ,  i  n  a-  aj  i  ably  volunteered  t  he  i  nf  u  rmn  tion 
four  or  five  days  after  its  adnxinistrat'on  that  she  felt  better  than  before 
it  w^as  given. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  temperature  returnetl  to  nornml, 
and  has  remained  so  until  January  1,  1908.  The  patient  ha^i  gained 
twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  examination  of  the  chest  shows  but 
very  slight  moisture  in  the  lungs.  Cough  and  expectoration  are  much 
diminished. 

Case  33. — A  man  of  tbirty-iuTie  consulted  me  June  6,  1 907,  iniioe- 
diately  upon  arrival  in  Colorado  ^  presenting  the  history  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  of  over  one  year's  duration.  The  onset  was  acute,  and 
the  dechne  progressive.  There  were  marked  loss  of  weight,  copious 
purulent  expectoration,  and  dyspnea  upon  the  slight-^t  exertion*  The 
temi:)erature  was  elevated  didly  to  the  neighborhood  of  from  103^  to 
104°  F-,  with  marked  acceleration  of  pulse.  The  examination  of  the 
chest  disclosed  the  pi*esenee  of  active  and  extensive  tuberculouK  infec- 
tion, the  area  involved  upon  the  riglit  side  extending  from  the  :i|iex  to 
the  base,  with  moderate  consolidation  throughout  and  a  small  cavity 
below  the  clavicle.  Upon  the  left  side  the  process  was  le^vs  active, 
though  fine  clicks  ^vere  heard  over  the  entire  lung.  During  a  period  of 
two  months  the  patient  was  kept  in  bed  upon  a  larg:e  protectee!  p»rch, 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  hygienic  and  dietetic  prin<nples  being  ,^*rured 
by  the  attendance  of  a  nurse.  Despite  these  important  features  o( 
riSgimen,  no  abatement  of  temperature  or  other  evidence  of  imprtn-ement 
was  noted.  A  bacteriologic  examination  disclosed  a  pnmounct^l 
streptococcic  infection,  and  upon  July  28tli  the  bacterial  vaccine  wa5 
administered  for  the  first  time,  the  maximum  teinperature  for  that 
day  being  registered  as  103^  F,  Upon  the  second  day  the  temperature 
rose  to  103.6°  K,  and  on  the  third  day  was  103^  F/  In  the  course  of 
three  weeks  the  temperature  gradually  subsided  to  normal  i>r  ihej^ 
abouts.  During  the  ensumg  five  months  the  temperature  ha^  rarelv 
exceeded  100^  F.,  and  has  averageil  in  the  vicinity  of  99^°  F.  in  the 
afternoon,  the  vaccine  being  administered  at  int-ervals  of  one  wwk. 
The  fall  of  temperature  has  been  attended  by  corresponding  evidences 
of  constitutional  improvement.  , 

During  the  eight  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  writing  of] 
the  foregoing  pages  extended  opptjrtunities  have  been  offered  for  ck*m 
observation  of  the  effects  of  the  bacilli  emulsion  and  of  the  homologouj 
vaccines.     These  agients  have  been  employed  in  a  considerable  numl 
of  cases  since  the  preparation  of  the  previous  report.     In  using  tl 
bacilli  emulsion,  the  same  principles  have  been  applied  in  the  selcrti 
of  eases  as  in  the  first  gi'oup,  the  administration,  as  a  rule,  being  re>r  ri'  t, 
to   individuals  w^ho  had  remained  for  prolonged  periods  in  Colore 
without  achieving  entirely  satisfactory^   results.     No   permaneiiT 
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agreeable  effects  have  thus  far  been  observed  from  its  emplo3'nient 
amang  an  iiicreasing  number  of  patients,  and  a  general  upward  tendency 
has  been  exhibited  in  many  instances.  The  remedy  was  invariably 
denied  to  incipient  cases.  The  skiagraph  (Fig.  67)  illustrates  the 
extensive  pathologic  changes  in  an  individual  exhibiting  frequent 
cough  and  copious  expectoration,  w^th  a  resulting  entire  disappearance 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  tuberculin  has  been  ihoyghi  to  be  of  value 
in  several  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis.  Improvement  has  also 
followed  its  application  in  a  i'ew  additional  cases  of  glandular  tubercn- 
iosis.  In  my  own  practice,  with  one  exception,  neither  the  bacilli 
emulsion  nor  the  autogenetic  vaccines  have  been  given  more  frequently 
than  once  in  five  days.  Neither  have  I  found  it  advisable  in  many  cases 
to  r^ort  to  progressive  increase  of  dosage.  This^  perhaps,  explains 
the  absence  of  intolerance  in  my  later  experience,  as  contrastetl  with 
previous  occasional  majiifestations  of  local  reaction  with  headache, 
fever,  malaise,  and  loss  of  api>etite  for  a  few  days  ftjllowing  the  inject ions» 
In  but  few^  instances  has  the  agent  been  used  for  patients  presenting  a 
temperature  of  over  100°  F.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
Krause  has  recently  reported  excellent  results  from  the  administration 
of  tuberculin  to  febrile  [>atients.  He  reports  a  permanent  disappear- 
ance of  the  fever  in  all  cases,  and  suggests,  at  least,  a  tentative  adminis- 
tration of  the  remedy  among  a  few  patients  who  have  resisted  all  other 
measures. 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  employ  the  tuberculin  in  6  cases 
exhibiting  persisting  fever  of  from  102*^  to  103**  F*  daily,  despite  pro- 
longed rest  in  bed  in  the  open  air.  In  3  cases  no  appreciable  effei-ts 
were  noted;  in  one  the  temperature  receded  within  a  few  days  to  normal 
and  has  remained  so  for  fimr  weeks;  in  2  cases  the  temperature  has 
gradually  receded  to  the  neighborhood  of  99°  and  99.5°  F. 

Special  bacterial  vaccines  liave  been  prepared  for  twelve  recent 
cases  of  severe  mixed  infection,  making  a  total  of  twenty-seven  patients 
to  whom  the  homologous  vaccines  have  been  administered* 

In  the  use  of  both  the  tul>erculin  and  the  bacterial  vaccines  among 
eases  observed  during  the  past  few^  months,  the  dosage  has  been  deter- 
mined without  refci-ence  to  the  opsonic  index.  This  course  has  been 
pursued  because  determinations  of  the  index  sufficiently  frequent  to 
afford  a  basis  for  substantial  accuracy  of  dosage  were  almost  impracti- 
cable. It  was  found  that  even  in  carefully  selected  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuber cuhjsis,  the  range  of  variation  in  the  opsonic  findings  was  so  great 
as  to  suggest  t!ie  impropriety  of  any  arbitrary  or  conventional  dosage 
without  recourse  to  detailed  clinical  study.  There  w*as  found  to  be  no 
fixed  relation  between  the  opsonic  variations  and  the  character  of  the 
clinical  manifestations.  In  view^  of  the  unavoidable  sources  for  error 
in  estimating  the  index,  and  the  confusing  interpretations  as  to  the 
dosage,  it  wos  decided  to  permit  the  character  of  clinical  manifestations 
to  be  the  sole  guide  for  tentative  medication.  The  results  obtained 
have  demonstrated  fully  that,  for  practical  purposes,  approximate 
accuracy  of  judgment  in  this  respect  may  be  derived  from  a  continuous 
vigilant  study  of  the  subjective  and  physied  data.  In  the  light  of 
later  experience  it  is  questionable  if,  for  general  usage,  the  clinical 
method  of  dosage,  influenced  solely  by  the  iSifmptomatic  courmj  is  to  be 
displaced  by  the  laboratory  method,  controlled  by  the  observation  of 
the  opsonic   index.    The  same  conclusiona   have   been   reached    by 
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Trudeau,  Baldwin,  Brown,  and  other  clinicians  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  recognized  that,  amid  the  many  complicating  conditions 
inherent  to  the  disease  and  its  management,  many  dilEculties  obtain  in 
establishing  the  value  of  any  therapeutic  agent.  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
however,  from  the  accumulating  mass  of  evidence,  that  the  use  of 
tuberculin  and  bacterial  vaccines  is  in  accord  with  modern  theories 
relative  to  the  production  of  artificial  immunity. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigations,  which  were  pursued  largely  along 
clinical  lines,  the  following  conclusions  are  suggested: 

1.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  administration  of  bacilli 
emulsion  is  of  undoubted  eflScacy  in  some  cases  of  long-standing  afebrile 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

2.  That  the  remedy  also  possesses  possibilities  of  an  injurious  influ- 
ence. 

3.  That  the  demonstration  of  an  increase  in  cough  and  expectoration 
shortly  after  the  injection  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  its  harmful 
effect. 

4.  That  the  persistence  of  these  clinical  manifestations,  together 
with  fever  and  greater  physical  weakness,  despite  an  attempted  dis- 
crimination regarding  the  dosage,  may  be  accepted  as  definitely  con- 
clusive of  its  detrimental  action. 

5.  That,  in  the  event  of  severe  mixed  infection  with  considerable 
temperature  elevation,  it  is  highly  inexpedient,  as  a  rule,  to  attempt 
the  production  of  an  increased  tubercuJo-opsonic  power  until  after  the 
amelioration  of  the  secondary  infection. 

6.  That  the  administration  of  bacterial  vaccines  derived  from  the 
secretions  of  the  patient  is  often  indicated  in  the  presence  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  bacteriologic  evidences  of  mixed  infection. 

7.  That,  in  view  of  the  numerous  possibilities  of  error  incident  to  the 
opsonic  findings,  discriminating  clinical  study  is  absolutely  essential  in 
the  determination  of  the  size  and  frequency  of  the  dosage. 

8.  That  despite  the  uncertainties  of  action  of  autogenetic  vaccines, 
a  justification  for  their  employment  is  found  in  the  desperate  character 
of  the  cases  to  which  they  are  given,  and  their  superiority  over  the 
various  sera  formerly  used. 

9.  That  in  some  cases  bacterial  vaccines  present  possibilities  of 
benefit  far  beyond  the  limits  of  former  therapeutic  efforts. 

10.  That  the  r61e  of  the  opsonic  index  in  vaccine  therapy  still  remains 
an  experimental  study,  to  be  approached  with  the  utmost  conservatism, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  receptive  inquiry.  The  data  thus  far  presented  suggi^t 
that  this  feature  should  remain  for  the  present  sitb  judice. 
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Abscess,  tuberculous,  in  bone  and  joint 

tuberculosis,  treatment,  461 
Acceleration  of  pulse,  120 

diagnostic  import,  243 
Adenoid  vegetations  as  port  of  entrance 

for  tubercle  bacillus,  415 
Adherent  pericardium,  403 
Broadbent's  sign  in,  404 
Friedreich's  sign  in,  404 
Administrative  control,  601 
Advanced  cases,  physical  signs,  229 
Age,  influence,  on  prognosis,  301 
Air,  existence  in,  comfort  and  shelter  in, 
629 
enforcement  of,  629 
walking  in.  in  treatment,  621 
Air-hunger,  107 
Alcohol  in  tuberculosis,  646 
Alimentary  tract,  infection  tlurough,  51 
tuberculosis  of,  462 
anatomic  factors,  462 
etiology,  462 
Altitude,  influence  of,  on  nervous  system, 
678 
on  red  blood-corpuscles,  677 
on  respiratory  rate,  678 
on  tissue  change,  677 
variations  in  blood-pressure  at,  677 
Amphoric  resonance,  189 

respiration,    changes    in    pitch    and 

quality,  208 
voice,  216 
Anatomic  wart,  513 
Anatomy,  pathologic,  17,  76 
Anemic  onset,  100 
Animals,    experiments    on,    diagnostic 

import,  251 
Ankles,  edema,  123 

Antistreptococcic  serum  in  mixed  infec- 
tion, 547 
Apex    of    heart,    cardiac    impulse    at, 
changes  in,  172 


Apex-beat,  changes  in  location,  172 
Apical     rales,      unilateral,      diagnostic 

import,  244 
Appendicitis,  tuberculous,  471.     See  also 

Vermiform  appendix,  tuberculosis  of. 
Appendix,    vermiform,    tuberculosis   of, 

471.     See   also    Vermiform  appendix, 

tuberculosis  of. 
Area  of  cardiac  dulness,  185 

flatness,  186 
Arsenic  in  piitliisis,  724 
Aspiration    in    glandular    tuberculosis, 
435 

in  serous  effusion  in  tuberculosis  of 
pleura,     indications     and 
contraindications.  368 
niles.  370 
Asthmatic  breatiiing,  204 
Atropin  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  719 
Auscultation,  191 

in  pathologic  conditions,  203 

manner,  192 

of  bronchial  respiration,  200 

of  ciiest,  199 

of  respiratory  sounds,  199 

of  vesicular  respiration,  199,  200 

rules,  198 

with  stethoscope,  193 


Bacillus,  lepra,  and  tubercle  bacillus, 
resemblance,  21 
tubercle,      19.     See      also      Tuberde 
bacillus. 
Bacterial   vaccines  in   mixed   infection, 
549 
in  tuberculosis,  738 
Bacteriolysis  and  immunity,  732 
Bacteriotrophins,  733 
Bamberger's    sign    in    tuberculosis    of 

pericardium,  398 
Barrel  chest,  163 
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Bier  treatment  of  tuberculous  joints,460 
Bladder,    cystoscopic    examination,    in 
renal  tuberculosis,  494 
tuberculosis  of,  488,  499 
curetment  in,  502 
cystotomy  in,  502 
diagnosis,  500 
primary,  499 
symptoms,  500 
treatment,  501 
Blood  in  sputum,  104,  124 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  influence  of  alti- 
tude on,  677 
Blood-pressure,    variations    in,    at    dif- 
ferent altitudes,  677 
Blood-vessels,  palpation,  176 
Bones,  tuberculosis  of,  440 

clinical  manifestations,  444 
etiology,  440 

microscopic  patliology,  443 
prognosis,  446 
symptoms,  early,  444 
treatment,  457 
hygienic,  457 
local,  458 

non-operative  measures,  459 
surgical,  461 
tuberculous  abscess  in,  treatment, 
461 
Bovine  tuberculosis  and  human  tuber- 
culosis, relation,  27,  517 
Bowles'  stethoscope,  197 
Breast,  funnel,  165 

pigeon-,  163 
Breathing.     See  Respiration. 
Broadbent's  sign   in  adherent   pericar- 
dium, 403 
Bronchial   compression,   physical   signs, 
in  tuberculosis  of  mediastinal  glands, 
423 
glands,  tuberculosis,  415 

treatment,  429 
irritation,  102,  639 
onset,  99 
rAles,  dry,  212 

moist,  211 
respiration,  auscultation,  200 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  206 
Bronchitis,  acute,  complicating  phthisis, 
pain  in,  107 
onset,  99 
Bronchocavemous  respiration,  208 
Bronchophony,  203,  216 


Bronchopneumonia  after  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  treatment,  719 

Broncliopneumonic  phtliisis,  acute, 
method  of  onset,  95 

Bronchovesicular  respiration,  202 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  206 

Buccal  mucous  membrane,  tuberculous 
lesions  of,  462 

Buildings,  public,  hygienic  construction 
and  sanitary  supervision,  in  pro- 
phylaxis, 605 


Calmette     and     Wolff-Eisner's     oph- 

thalmotuberculin  reaction,  249 
Camman's  stethoscope,  194 
Canopy,  sleeping,  629 
Cardiac  dulness,  area  of,  185 

flatness,  area  of,  186 

impulse  at  apex,  cluinges  in,  172 
Cardiovascular  changes,  171 
Caries  of  spine,  446 
Caseofibroid     plithisis,     chronic,     gross 

appearances,  88 
Cases,  advanced,  physical  signs,  229 

appropriate    for   climatic    change    in 
general,  682 

early,  physical  signs,  219 

with  moderate  involvement,  physical 
signs,  223 
Catheterization,  ureteral,  in  diagnosis  of 

renal  tul)erculo8is,  495 
Cavernous  breathing,  changes  in  pitch 
and  quality,  207 

rdles,  213 

voice.  216 
Cells,  giant-,  79 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  meningeal 

tuberculosis,  differentiation,  343 
Cervical  glands,  tuberculosis,  418 

and  Hodgkin's  disease,  differen- 
tiation, 420 
diagnosis,  419 
treatment,  429 

lymphatic       tuberculosis,       phthisis 
following,  101 
Character,   influence    of,  on    prognosis, 

308 
('hemic  composition  of  tubercle  bacillus, 

25 
Chest.     See  Thorax. 
Ciiest-wall,  retraction  of,  173 
Cheyne-Stokes  type  of  breathing,  157 


Child  labor  in  development  of  tubercu- 

Conveyances, public,  hygienic  construe-        ^M 

losis,  600 

tion    and    sanitary    sut>ervifton,    in        ^U 

lirculation,  staaiB  in,  122 

prophylaxis,  605                                       ^^^H 

Qreylatory  diatnrbances,  1 20 

Cornage,  428                                               ^^^| 

Obss  system,  tubereiilt>i3is,  585 

Corpuscle,  tubercle,  IS                              ^^^H 

Climate,  affirmative  evidence  in  favor  of, 

Cough,  101                                                    ^^^1 

671 

and  vomiting,  103                                  ^^^| 

arguments   advanced   by    opi>onentB* 

diagnostic  import,  240                           ^^^^1 

668 

paroxysmal,  107                                     ^^^^| 

cu^s  appropriate  for  cliaoge  in,  682 

stomach,  132                                            ^^^^| 

change  of,  infliienee,  on  prpi^osi:?,  31 1 

treatment,  701                                              ^H 

errors    of    judgment    in  B**lect»on   of. 

CounterirrJtsition  in  glandular  lubercu- ^^^B 

670 

losis,                                                           ^^H 

explanation  of  not  infretiuent  failure 

Course,  145                                                   ^^^^m 

to  secure  favorable  results.  669 

Cracked-pot  resonance,  190,  231               ^^^| 

inconflistencies   of  preeept  regarding, 

Crackling  vesicular  rales^  212                     ^^^^| 

679 

dreofiote  in  phthisis,  725                             ^^^^| 

influence,  on  pulmonary  hemorrhage, 

Crepitant  nMea,  212                                    ^^^H 

129 

Crude  tubercle,  83                                     ^^H 

in  treatment,  clinical  testimony,  679 

Ciyoscopy  in  renal  tuberculosis,  4^6                ^| 

1              phy Biologic  considerations,  672 

Cultimvl  elmracterisUcs  of  tubercle  bacil-  ^^^B 

rdle  of.  667 

^^H 

\           popular  localities,  6S9 

Cure,  21H:l                                                      ^^H 

1          selection    of,    considerations    relative 

day,  584                                                  ^^H 

1               to,  685 

from  social  standpoint,  563                    ^^^^B 

Clubbed  fingers,  116 

Curetment  in  glandular  tuberculous,  435         ^M 

Cog-wheel  breathing,  158,  204,  210,  221 

in  vesical  tulTerculosis,  502                              ^M 

Cold  applications  in  piUmooarj'  hemor- 

Cyanosis  in  pneumonic  type  of  miliary  ^^^B 

riiage.  720 

tuberculosis,  329                                   ^^^^| 

CoUtia,  mucous* ,  treatment  of,  708 

of  face,                                                      ^^^H 

Color  of  face,  156 

Cy**t.c«scopie  examination   of  bladder  m        ^H 

Colorado,    tubercidosiH    indigenous    in, 

renal  ttil>erculosis,  494                                     ^H 

extent,  66 

Cystotomy  in  vesical  tubercidoms,  502             ^H 

Commercial     establish  men  t«,     hygienic 

Cytologj*  in  tubercidosis  of  pleura,  :i50            ^M 

conMruction     and     sanitary     super- 

^M 

vision,  in  prophylaxis,  605 

^^^H 

Complemental  apace,  Gerhardt*s,  185 

Bay  eum,  5S4                                           ^^^| 

Complexion,  118 

resort,  584                                                ^^H 

Complication«,  324 

Death,  modee  of,  152                                 ^^^| 

non-tul>erculoijj5,  541 

Death-rate  in  infants,  41                                   ^M 

l»      CompuJ^ry^  notification,  566 

Degenera  ti ve  cl  langes  in  tubercle  deposit,          fl 

registration,  566 

■ 

Congenital  method  of  infection,  36 

Delujdons,  137,  138                                            H 

Congestion,  puhnonttry,  122 

Depression,  circumscribed,  of  chest,  168          ^M 

Conglomerate  tubercles,  79,  83 

Detail,  infinite  regard  for,  in  treatment,          ^m 

Consonating  rAles,  212 

■ 

Consli patio n,  treatment,  707 

of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  714          ^M 

Conmimption.     See  Phthim^. 

DiagnosiJi,  234                                               ^^^B 

Contamination   of    milk,    danger    from, 

acceleration  i>f  pulse,  243                       ^^^H 

597 

acquired  predisposition,  237                  ^^^^1 

Contra-indicationa  for  excessive  feeding. 

aiiis,  246                                                       ^^H 

647 

apical  nlle^,  244                                         ^^^H 

Control,  administrative,  601 

tH>ugh,  240                                                       ^M 

766 
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Diagnosis,  differential,  294 

e3camination  of  sputum,  245 

experiments  on  animals,  251 

exploration  of  chest,  243 

family  history,  236 

fever,  242 

loss  of  weight,  241 

ophthalmotuberculin,  249 

opportunities  for  infection,  237 

present  condition,  240 

previous  disease,  239 

provisional  factors,  236 

Rdntgen  rays,  251-293 

tuberculin  test,  247 
Diarrhea,  133 

treatment,  707 
Diet,  physiologic  considerations  in,  641, 
642 

regulation  of,  in  treatment,  639 
Digestive  apparatus,  symptoms  referable 
to,  131 

disorders,  treatment,  704 

tract,  infection  through,  51 
Diseases  predisposing  to  tuberculosis,  75 

previous,  diagnostic  import,  239 
Disinfection,  formaldehyd,  of  sick-room, 

575 
Dispensary,  583 

Displacement  of  heart  in  tuberculosis 
of  pleura,  358 

of  organs   in  tuberculosis  of  pleura, 
358 
Disposition,  influence,  on  prognosis,  308 
Distribution  of  tubercle  bacilli,  55 
Domiciliary  visitation,  585 
Droplet  infection,  43 
Drugs,  723 

in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  717 
Dry  bronchial  rftlea,  212 

tracheal  rAle,  211 

vesicular  rAles,  212 
Dulness,  177 

cardiac,  area  of,  185 
Dyspepsia,  nervous,  132,  649 

treatment,  704 
Dyspeptic  type,  100 
Dyspnea,  109 

in  pneumonic  type  of  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, 329 


Ear,  tuberculosis  of,  535 
Early  cases,  physical  signs,  219 


Edema  of  ankles,  123 

of  face,  123,  157 

of  feet,  123 

of  hands,  123 

of  lungs,  122 
Education  and  supervision,  571 
Educational  literature,  590 

distribution,  591 
Effusion,    serous,    in    tuberculosis    of 
pleura,      aspiration      for, 
indications     and     contra- 
indications, 368 
rules,  370 
treatment,  366 
Eggs  in  treatment,  646 
Egophony,  216 
Electrolysis   in  glandular   tuberculosia, 

434 
Emaciation,  115 
Emphysematous  chest,  162 

respiration,  204 
Empyema,  373 

clinical  manifestations,  373 

exploratory  puncture  in,  374 

necessitatis,  374 

treatment,  376 
Endocarditis,  122 

Energy,  conservation  of,  in  treatment, 
619 

nervous,  142 
Environment,  relation,  to  infection,  73 

social,  influence  on  prognosis,  310 
Epididymis,  tuberculosis  of,  488,  506 
diagnosis,  507 
treatment,  508 
Epigastric  pulsation,  173 
Epiglottis,  turban-shaped,  532 
Esophagus,  tuberculosis  of,  464 
Etiology,  17 

Ewart's  sign  in  tuberculosis  of  pericar- 
dium, 398 
Examination     of     sputum,     diagnostic 

import,  245 
Excessive  feeding  in  treatment,  641 

contraindications,  647 
Excision  in  glandular  tuberculosis,  436 
Exercise  in  treatment,  620 
Exhibitions,  instruction  in  prophylaxis 

through,  592 
Expectoration,   103.     iSee  also  Sputum. 
Experiments    on    animals,     diagnostic 

import,  251 
Expiration,  prolongation,  209 


Exploration  of  cheat,  diagnoBtiG  import. 

Fremitus,  vocal,  increased^  175              ^^^^^^H 

1       243 

W  Exploratory  puncture  in  empyema,  374 

Frietion-sounds,  pericardial,  176                  ^^^^^H 

pleural,  176                                                      ^^^^| 

Extension  of  nmteria!  aid  according  to 

Friedreich's   aign   in   adherent    pencar-             ^^H 

varying   necik  and   requirements   of 

dium,  404                                                                ^H 

differing  classes,  576 

Funnel  breast,  165                                                      ^^H 

Extremities,   ligation   of,   in  pulmonary 

Furniture  of  eick-room,  574                                    ^^M 

hemonrhagef  722 

^H 

^  Eye,  tuberculosis  of,  540 

^^H 

GALiU>PiKa  consumption,  95                                   ^^H 

Gastric  disturbances,  131                                        ^^H 

Face,  appearance  of,  US,  io6 

Gastro- intestinal  tract,  infection  througb,              ^^M 

color  of,  156 

^H 

cyanoms  of,  157 

Geni to-urinary  symptoms,  142                               ^^H 

edema  of,  12:i  157 

tract,  tutierculoi$is  of,  4S7                                    ^^H 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis,  488,  511 

etiotog}%  487                                                   ^^M 

symptoms,  512 

in  cliildren,  489                                             ^^M 

treatment,  512 

in  female,  511                                               ^^H 

Family  liistory,  liiagnostic  import,  236 

Geographic  distribution,  inSuence  of,  65             ^^H 

influence,  tm  prognosis,  306 

Gerhardt's  change  of  pitch,  191                             ^^M 

Fatigue p  avoidance  of,  in  treatment,  6HJ 

cotnpEemental  space,  1S5                                    ^^M 

Feeding,  excessive,  in  treatment,  641 

Giant-cells,  70                                                            ^^| 

contraindications,  647 

Glands,  bronchial,  tuberculosis  of,  415                ^^M 

Feet,  edema  of,  123 

treatment.  429                                              ^H 

Fever,  111 

cervical,  tuberculoma  of,  4  IS                              ^^^ 

clinical  types,  113 

and  Hodgkin's  disease,   differen-              ^^H 

diugnoBtJc  import*  242 

tiation,  420                                                ^H 

hectic,  113 

diagnosis,  419                                                 ^^H 

in  pneumonic  type  of  miliary  tubercu- 

treatment,  429                                                 ^^H 

lodB.  321* 

lymphatic  tuberculosis  of,  412                         ^^H 

of  absorption,  1 13 

treatment,  429                                              ^^M 

temperature  during,  1 13 

mediastinal,  ttjtjcrculosifi  of,  422                      ^^M 

Fibroid  phthisis,  14S 

clinical  manifestations,  422                           ^H 

cljronic,  gross  appearances,  91 

physical  signs  of  bronchial  com-             '^^| 

Financial  condition,  influence  on  prpg- 

pression  in,  423                                  ^^M 

■        nods,  309 

1    ftoger,    pleximeter,    position^    in    per^ 

of    tracheal  compression  in,              ^^B 

^H 

CUBsion,  ISO 

roaring  in,  424                                               ^^H 

Fingers,  appearance  of,  116 

treatment.  429                                               ^^1 

1        clubbed,  116 

mesenteric,  tuberculosis  of,  428                        ^^M 

1    Fistula,  rectal,  484 

treatment,  429                                              ^^M 

1           treatment  of,  4S5 

tut>ercu]osis  of,  412.     See  also  Glan^              ^^| 

"    Flatness,  cardiac,  area  of,  186 

duhir  tul)€Tcidosw,                                              ^^| 

percussion,  absence  of,  187 

Glandular  tnberculo^,  412                                   ^^| 

_    Food,  character  of,  to  be  substituted  for 

aspiration  in,  435                                               ^^H 

■       human  milk,  596 

countertrritation  in,  434                                  ^^H 

1   Food-supply,  inspection  of,  in  prophy- 

curetment  in,  436                                              ^^^H 

1     laxifs,  am 

electrolysis  in,  434                                              ^^H 

Formaldehyd  disinfection  of  siek-rooin, 

excision  in,  433                                                 ^^H 

575 

hygienic  treatment,  429                                ^^| 

Fowler's  solution  in  phthisis,  724 

incision  in,  435                                                   ^^^ 

Fremitus,  vocal,  174 

massiage  in,  434                                                 ^^H 

■           diminiihed,  175 

medicinal  treatment,  433                          ^^^H 
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Glandular     tuberculosis,     pathogenesis, 
412 
surgical  treatment,  435 
treatment,  429 
general,  429 
hygienic,  429 
local,  434 

non-operative,  434 
medicinal,  433 
surgical,  435 
x-rays  in,  434 
Gross  appearances,  85 
Gums,  tuberculosis  of,  463 
Gynmastics,  pulmonary,    in    treatment, 
623 


Hallucinations,  138 
Hands,  edema  of,  123 

tubercle  bacilli  on,  514 
Harsli  respiration,  221 
Heart,    apex    of,    cardiac    impulse    at, 
changes  in,  172 
displacement    of,    in    tuberculosis    of 

pleura,  358 
weaknoRs  of,  121 
treatment,  710 
Hectic  fever,  113 
Hemorrhage,  pulmonary,  123.     See  also 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage. 
Hereditary  syphilis,  555 

transmission,  36 
Hip-joint,    tuberculosis    of,    symptoms, 

450 
Histology,  78 
Historic  review,  18 

History,  family,  diagnostic  import,  236 
influence,  of,  on  prognosis,  306 
of   present   illness,    influence    of,    on 

prognosis,  312 
previous,  influence  of,  on  prognosis,' 
306 
Hoarseness,  108 
Hodgkin's  disease  and  tuberculosis  of 

cervical  glands,  differentiation,  420 
Houses,  tenement,  hygienic  construction 
and  sanitary  supervision,  in  prophy- 
laxis, 605 
Hygiene,  proper,  in  prophylaxis,  600 
Hygienic  treatment  of  glandular  tuber- 
culosis, 429 
of  tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints, 
457 


Hyperplastic   form   of   tuberculosis    of 
intestine,  469 
of  vermiform  appendix,  471,  473 


IcE-BAO  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  720 
Illness,   present,    history   of,   influence, 

on  prognosis,  312 
Immunity  and  bacteriolysis,  732 
and  opsonins,  733 
and  tuberculin,  727 
apparent,  evidence  of,  in   prognosis. 

315 
theories  of,  726 
Incision  in  glandular  tuberculosis,  435 
Indeterminate  rdles,  214 
Indians,  tuberculosis  in,  61,  75 
Indigestion,  131,  647 
gastric,  acute,  treatment  of,  704 
chronic,  treatment  of,  705 
Industrial  pursuits  in  State  sanatoria, 

581 
Infants,  death-rate  in,  41 
protection  of,  from  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, 596,  597 
Infection,  conditions  influencing,  after 
exposure  to  tubercle  bacillus,  72 
congenital  method,  36 
droplet,  43 
hereditary,  36 
inhalation,  43 
intra-uterine,  38 
latent  unsuspected,  99 
mixed,  113,  541 
antistreptococcic  serum  in,  547 
bacterial  vaccines  in,  549 
prognosis  of,  546 
treatment  of,  547 
opportunities  for,  diagnostic  import, 

237 
postnatal,  dangers  of,  596 
relation  of  environment  to,  73 
rdle  of  skin  as  channel  for,  513 
tlirough  alimentary  tract,  51 
digestive  tract,  51 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  51 
intestinal  tract,  51 
respiratory  tract,  43 
Infectious  diseases,   phthisis  following, 

101 
Infinite  details,  regard  for,  in  treatment, 
615 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  714 
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Influence  of  age  on  prognosis,  801 
of  family  history  on  prognosis,  306 
of  geographic  position,  65 
of  race,  59 

on  prognosis,  304 
of  sex  on  prognosis,  303 
Influenza,  99 
and  meningeal  tuberculosis,  differen- 
tiation, 345 
Inhalation  infection,  43 
Inherited  predisposition,  72 
Insanity,  138 
Insomnia,  139 

treatment,  710 
Inspection,  155 
conditions     independent     of     thorax 

noted,  156 
of  thorax,  158 
rules  for,  155 
Inspiration,  shortening,  209 
Institutions,  577 
for  hopelessly  ill  and  impoverished,  577 
for  poor  consumptives,  579 
for  vicious  patients,  578 
Intelligence,  influence  of,  on  prognosis, 

308 
Intercostal  neuralgia  in  phthisis,  107 
Intestinal  symptoms,  133 
toxemia,  acute,  treatment  of,  708 
and  meningeal  tuberculosis,  differ- 
entiation, 345 
tract,  infection  through,  51 
Intestine,  tuberculosis  of,  466 
hyperplastic  form,  469 
pathologic  features,  468 
treatment,  470 
ulcerative  type,  468 
Intra-uterine  infection.  38 
Introduction,  17 
Irish,  tuberculosis  in,  63 


Joints,  tuberculosis  of,  440 
Bier  treatment,  460 
cHnical  manifestations,  444 
microscopic  pathology,  443 
pathology,  440 
prognosis,  446 
symptoms,  early,  444 
treatment,  457 
hygienic,  457 
local,  458 
non-operative  measures,  459 
49 


Joints,  tuberculosis  of,  treatment,  surgi- 
cal, 461 
tuberculous  abscess  in,  treatment, 
461 
Jousset's  method  of  diagnosing  tuber- 
culosis of  pleura,  350 
Jikrgensen's  sign  in  tuberculosis  of  pleura, 
356 


Kidney,  tuberculosis  of,  487,  490 

cryoscopy  in,  296 

cystoscopic  examination  of  bladder 
in,  494 

diagnosis,  493 

frequent  micturition  in,  492 

nephrectomy  in,  498 

nephrotomy  in,  498 

pain  in,  492 

pathology,  491 

plilorizin  test  in,  496 

prognosis,  496 

segregation  of  urine  in  diagnosis,  495 

symptoms,  492 

treatment,  496 

lu^teral  catheterization  in  diagnosis, 
495 

urine  in,  492 

x-rays  in  diagnosis,  495 
Knee-joint,  tuberculosis  of,  s3rmptoin8, 
454 


Labor,  cliild,  in  development  of  tuber- 
culosis, 600 
La  grippe,  99 
and  meningeal  tuberculosis,  differen- 
tiation, 345 
Laryngeal  manifestations,  100 
Larynx,  tuberculosis  of,  524 
etiology,  526 
prognosis,  532 
symptoms,  local,  531 

subjective,  530 
treatment,  533 
vocal  resonance  over,  203 
Latent  unsuspected  infection,  99 
Lectures,     instruction     in    prophylaxis 

througli,  592 
Lepra    bacillus    and    tubercle    bacillus, 

resemblance,  21 
Ligation   of  extremities  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  722 
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Linen,  care  of,  574 

Lingula  pulmonalis,  172,  184 

Literature,  educational,  590 

distribution  of,  591 
Litten's  phenomenon,  170 
Lobar  phthisis,  acute,  gross  appearances, 

87 
Lobular     phthisis,     acute,     pathologic 

appearances,  88 
Loss  of  weight,  diagnostic  import,  241 
Lungs,  active  mobihty,  185 

passive  mobility,  185 

vocal  resonance  over,  203 
Lupus  verrucosa,  513 

vulgaris,  522 
Lymphatic  glands,  tuberculosis,  412 
treatment,  429 

system   in   development   and   spread 
of  tuberculosis,  412 

tuberculosis,  cervical,  phthisis  follow- 
ing, 101 


Macroscopic  appearance  of  epididymis 
and  testis,  506 
of  tuberculosis  of  appendix,  hyper- 
plastic tjrpe,  473 
of  tuberculous  pulmonary  lesions,  85 
Marriage  of  tuberculous  individuals,  595 
Massage  in  glandular  tuberculosis,  434 
Measles,  phthisis  following,  101 
Mediastinal  glands,  tuberculosis,  422 
clinical  manifestations.  422 
physical  signs  of  bronchial  com- 
pression in,  433 
of  traclieal  compression  in, 
423 
roaring  in,  424 
treatment,  429 
Medical     practice,     restriction     of,     in 

prophylaxis,  604 
Medicines,   patent,    control   of,   in  pro- 
phylaxis, 604 
Membrane,  pyogenic,  90 
Meningeal  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis, 
335.     See     also    Meningeal    tuber- 
culosis. 
'  tuberculosis,  335 

and  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  differ- 
entiation, 343 
and  influenza,  differentiation,  345 
and  intestinal  toxemia,  differentia- 
tion, 345 


Meningeal  tuberculosis  and  middle-ear 
disease,  dififerentiation,  344 
and  pneumonia,  differentiation,  344 
and  typhoid  fever,  dififerentiation, 

344 
diagnosis,  differential,  342 
pathogenesis,  335 
pathologic  changes,  336 
symptoms,  337 
in  adults,  338 
in  children  from  two  to  six  years 

of  age,  340 
in  infants,  342 
tache  c^r<^brale  in,  341 
treatment,  346 
Meningitis,  cerebrospinal,  and  meningeal 

tuberculosis,  differentiation,  343 
Mental  disturbances  during  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  127 
effect  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  713 
symptoms,  135 
Mentality,  perverted,  137 
Mesenteric  glands,  tuberculosis,  428 

treatment,  429 
Metallic  rAles,  214 
Metamorphosing  respiration,  208 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  208 
Micturition,   frequent,    in   renal    tuber- 
culosis, 492 
Middle-ear  disease  and  meningeal  tuber- 
culosis, differentiation,  345 
Miliary  tuberculosis,  324 

general  considerations,  324 

gross  appearances,  87 

meningeal     form,     335.     See     also 

Meningeal  tuberculosis. 
pneumonic  type,  329 
cyanosis  in,  329 
dyspnea  in,  329 
fever  in,  329 
method  of  onset,  96 
typhoid  type,  331    ' 

differentiation     from     typhoid 
fever,  332,  333 
Milk,  contamination  of,  danger  from.  597 

in  treatment,  650 
Miner's  phthisis,   differential  diagnosis, 

294 
Mixed  infection,  113,  541 

antistreptococcic  serum  in,  547 
bacterial  vaccines  in,  549 
prognosis,  546 
treatment,  547 
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Mobility,  active,  of  lungs,  185                      i 

Onset,  bronchial,  99                                     ^^^^| 

passive,  of  lung^,  185 

hemorrhagic,  97                                        ^^^^H 

Moderate  involvement,  intemification  of 

method  of,                                                     ^^^H 

wiiispered  voice  in,  22S 

non-acute,  94,  99                                           ^^^^| 

phjaical  iiigD&j  223 

Open-air  existence,  comfort  and  shelter     ^^^H 

Moist  bronchial  rAlei,  211 

in,  629                                                  ^^^H 

Moisture,  disadvantages  of,  m  treatment* 

enforeement  of,  626                                 ^^^^| 
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Ophthalmotuberculin  reaction,  249             ^^^^H 

Monomania,  13S 

OpeoninA  and  immimity,  733                       ^^^^H 

Moiphin  in  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  718 

Oral  tuberculosis,  462                                   ^^^H 

MucotLs  colitis,  treatment,  70S 

Osteomyelitis,  tuberculous,  44^                   ^^^^H 

membrajje,  buccal t  tuberculous  lesions 

Otitis  me^lia,  tuberculous,  535                     ^^^^H 

of,  462 

Overfeeding  in  treatment,  641                     ^^^^H 

rAles,  211,212 

contraindications,  647                          ^^^^| 

Neck,  visible  changes  in,  173 

Pajk,  106                                                       ^^^1 

Neerogenic  wart,  513,  52  i 

in     acute     bronchitis     com  plica  tiiig     ^^^H 

'Negro.  tubereulo*?is  in,  60,  74 

phtiiisis,  107                                                ^^M 

Nephrectomy  in  renal  tuberculosiH,  498 

inchest,  106                                                        ^H 

Nephritic  disturbances ,  143 

in  bead  in  meningeal  type  of  miliary           ^H 

Nephritis,  144 

tubereulosiB,  338,  340                                ^H 

Nephrotomy  in  renal  tuberculosis,  498 

in  typhoid  type  of  miliary  tuber-            ^^M 

Nervous  enerigy,  1 42 

culosis,  331,  332                                   ^^^H 

disturbaneeB  after  pulmonary  hemor- 

in nervous  individuals^  108                       ^^^^H 

rhage ,  treatment  of,  714 

in  n'nal  tuberculosis,  492                          ^^^^| 

during  pulmonary  bemorrbage,  127 
dyspepsia,  132,  649 

in  tuberetjlosisA  of  appendix,  473             ^^^^| 

of  bladder,  500                                        ^^^| 

effort,  adjustment,  in  treatment,  619 

of  bonce  and  joints.  445.  446.  450, 451           ^H 

individuals,  pain  in,  108 

of  epididymis,  acute,  507                              ^^M 

symptoms,  135 

of  initial  pneumothorax,  107                            ^^M 

system,  influence  of  altitude  on,  678 

resulting  from   pleuritic  involvement,           ^^M 

Neuralgia,  intercostal,  in  phthisis,  107 

^^M 

Neuroses,  functiimal,  gastric,  131 

Palate,  soft,  tuberculosis  of,  4dS                  ^^^^| 

treatment  of,  706 

Palpable  rhonchi,  176                                    ^^^H 

Night*«weais,  treatment,  709 

Palpation,  174                                             ^^^^H 

Non-eonsonating  rdles,  211 

of  blood-vassels,  176                                ^^^^| 

Non-tuberculouB  complications,  541 

Paralytic  chest,  159                                        ^^^H 

Nose,  tuberculosis  of,  538 

Paroxysmal  cough,  107                                  ^^^^H 

Notification,  compulsory,  5fl6 

Patent  medicines,  control  of,  in  prophy-          ^^M 

Nummular  sputum,  104 

laxis,  604                                                       ^^^M 

Nutrition,     impaired,     tuberculoeia     m 

Pathologic  anatomy,  17,  76                         ^^^^H 

infants  from,  597 

conditions,  auscultation  in,  203               ^^^^| 

tuberculosis  in  school-children  from, 

percussion  in,  186                                   ^^^^H 

599 

Pectoriloi^uy,  216                                            ^^^^| 

Percussion,  177                                             ^^^^H 

avoidance  of  instrumenta,  179                   ^^^^H 

OBJEcnvE  symptoms,  local,  1 16 

boundaries,  185                                          ^^^^H 

Occupation,  influence,  on  prognosis,  307 

flatness,  absence.  1S7                                ^^^^| 

predisposing  to  tul>erculoBii,  75 

in  abnormal  states,  186                              ^^^^H 

Onset,  acute,  94 

manner  of  dealing  blow,  ISl                    ^^^H 

septic,  9S 

of  chest,  182                                                ^^^H 

&nemic,  100 
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Percussion,  position  of  examiner,  182 

of  pleximeter  finger,  180 
resonance,  177.     See  also  Resonance. 
rules  for  patient,  179 

for  physician,  179 
Pericardial  friction-sounds,  176 
Pericardium,  adherent,  403 

Broadbent's  sign  in,  404 

Friedreich's  sign  in,  404 
tuberculosis  of,  395 

Bamberger's  sign  in,  398 

course,  399 

diagnosis,  399 

etiologic  and  pathologic  data,  395 

Ewart's  sign  in,  398 

prognosis,  399 

Rotch's  sign  in,  398 

symptoms,  397 

treatment,  402 

varieties,  396 
Peritoneum,  tuberculosis  of,  404 

diagnosis,  408 

etiologic  relations,  405 

physical  examination  in,  408 

prognosis,  410 

symptoms,  407 

treatment,  411 
Perle  disease,  29 
Personal  equation  in  medical  supervision, 

influence  of,  on  prognosis,  310 
Perverted  mentality,  137 
Pharynx,  tuberculosis  of,  463 
Phlorizin  toAt  in  renal  tuberculosis,  496 
Phthisical  chest,  161 

habitus,  18 
Phthisis  florida,  95 

Physical    effort,  adjustment,  in    treat- 
ment, 619 
signs,  154,  218 

general,  155 

in  advanced  cases,  229 

in  early  cases,  219 

in  moderate  involvement,  223 

in  prognosis,  313 
Physician,    instruction    in    prophylaxis 

through,  593 
Pigeon-breast,  163* 
Pitch,  178 
changes  in,  190 
Gerhardt's  change  of,  191 
Wintrich's  change  of,  190 
Pleura,  tuberculosis  of,  347 

cytology  in,  350 


Pleura,  tuberculosis  of,  diagnosis,  363 
displacement  of  heart  in,  368 

of  oiigans  in,  358 
etiology,  348  • 

Jousset's  method  of  diagnosing,  350 
JOrgensen's  sign  in,  356 
pathologic  changes,  351 
pathology,  348 
prognosis,  365 

serous  effusion  in,  aspiration  for, 
indications     and     contra- 
indications, 368 
rules,  370 
treatment,  368 
symptoms,  353 
Pleural  friction-sounds,  176 

riUes,  213 
Pleurisy,  acute,  98 

phthisis  following,  101 
Pleuritic    involvement,    pain    resulting 

from,  107 
Pleximeter  finger,  position  of,  in  per- 
cussion, 180 
Pneumonia  and  meningeal  tuberculoaia, 
differentiation,  344 
phtliisis  following,  101 
Pneumonic  acute  miliary  tuberculosiB, 
method  of  onset,  96 
consolidation,  85 

phthisis,  acute,  gross  appearances,  87, 
88 
method  of  onset,  95 
lobular,  gross  appearances,  88 
type  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  329 
cyanosis  in,  329 
dyspnea  in,  329 
fever  in,  329 
Pneumonokoniosis,  149 
Pneumopyothorax,  389 
physical  signs,  389 
treatment,  390 
Pneumothorax,  383 
diagnosis,  386 
initial  pain  of,  107,  384 
percussion,  385 
physical  signs,  383 
prognosis,  380 
symptoms,  383 
treatment,  387,  388 
varieties,  383 
Porch  in  treatment,  632 
Postnatal  infection,  dangers,  596 
Pott's  disease,  446 
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Precordia,  changes  in,  171 
Predisposition,      acquired,      diagnostic 
import,  237 
inherited,  72 
Pregnancy,  549 
Present  ilhiess,  history,  influence  of,  on 

prognosis,  312 
Prevalence,  57 

Prevention,  560.     See  also  Prophylaxis. 
Previous  history,  influence,  on  prognosis, 

306 
Primary  involvement,  site  of,  92 
Prognosis,  299 
age,  301 
change  of  surroundings  and  climate, 

311 
character,  308 

of  systemic  disturbance,  316 
disposition,  308 

evidence  of  apparent  immunity,  315 
factors  pertaining  to  individual,  300 
family  history,  306 
financial  condition,  309 
history  of  present  illness,  312 
intelligence,  308 
occupation,  307 

personal  equation  in  medical  super- 
vision, 310 
physical  signs,  313 
previous  history,  306 
race,  304 
sex,  303 

social  environment,  310 
temperament,  308 
Prophylaxis,  560 

administrative  control,  601 
authentic  official  information  to  gen- 
eral public  regarding,  586,  595 
compulsory  notification  and  registra- 
tion. 566 
control  of  patent  medicines  in,  604 

of  sputum  in,  602 
education  of  consumption,  571 
extension  of  material  aid  to  differing 

classes,  576 
hygienic    construction    and    sanitary 
supervision  of  commercial 
establishments  in,  605 
of  public  buildings  and  con- 
veyances, 605 
of  tenement  houses  in,  605 
of  workshops  or  factories  in, 
605 


Prophylaxis  in  infants,  596,  597 
in  school-children,  599 
inspection  of  food-supply  in,  603 
institutions  for  consumptives,  577 
instruction  in,  through  exhibitions,  592 
lectures,  592 
physician,  593 
public  schools,  589 
publications,  590 
proper  hygiene  in,  600 
reciprocal  relations  of  consumptives 

and  society,  560 
regulation  of  schools  in,  602 
restriction  of  medical  practice  in,  604 
State  Sanatoria,  579 
supervision  of  consumptive   and  his 

environment,  571 
what  the  public  should  know,  597 
Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  488,  504 
symptoms,  504 
treatment,  505 
Provisional  diagnostic  factors,  236 
Public  buildings,  hygienic  construction 
and  sanitary  supervision  in  prophy- 
laxis, 605 
conveyances,     hygienic     construction 
and  sanitary  supervision  in  prophy- 
laxis, 605 
general,  authentic  official  information 
to,    regarding   prophylaxis,    586, 
595 
instruction     in     prophylaxis     to, 
through  exliibitions,  592 
lectures,  592 
physician,  593 
public  schools,  589 
publications.  590 
schools,    instruction    in    prophylaxis 
through,  589 
Publications,  instruction  in  prophylaxis 

through,  590 
Puerile  respiration.  205 
Pulmonary  congestion.  122 
edema,  122 

gymnastics  in  treatment,  623 
hemorrhage,  123 
atropin  in.  719 
bronchopneumonia  after,  treatment, 

719 
cold  applications  in,  720 
constriction  of  chest  in,  722 
during  sleep,  125 
histology,  84 
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Piilmonary  hemorrhage,  ice-bag  in,  720 
immediate  effects,  127 
influence  of  climate  on,  129 
initial,  method  of  onset,  97 
ligation  of  extremities  in,  722 
moderate,  125 
morpliin  in,  718 
nervous   and   mental   disturbances 

during  and  after,  127,  713,  714 
remote  effects,  128 
severe,  126 
treatment,  711 
drugs  in,  717 

general  considerations,  713 
regard  for  detail,  714 
special  methods,  720 
venesection   and   salt   solution   in, 
720 
Pulsation,  epigastric,  173 
Pulse,  acceleration  of,  120 
diagnostic  import,  243 
irregularity  of,  121 
Puncture,  exploratory,  in  empyema,  374 
Pyogenic  membrane,  90 


Race,  influence  of,  59 

on  prognosis,  304 
Rachitic  chest,  163 

rosary,  164 
RiUes,  210 
apical,  unilateral,  diagnostic  import, 

244 
bronchial,  dry,  212 

moist,  211 
cavernous,  213 
consonating,  212 
crepitant,  212 

in  diagnosis  of  early  cases,  220 
indeterminate,  214  ' 

metallic,  214 
mucous,  211,  212 
non-consonating,  211 
pleura],  213 
resonant,  212 
subcrepitant,  212 
succussion,  214 
tracheal.  210 

dry,  211 
vesicular,  212,  213 

crackling,  212 

dry,  212 
Receptacle  for  sputum,  573 


Reciprocal  relations  of  consumptives  and 

society,  560 
Recovery,  299 

Recreation  in  treatment,  621 
Rectal  fistula,  484 

treatment,  485 
Red  blood-corpuscles,  influence  of  alti- 
tude on,  676 
Registration,  compulsory,  566 
Renal  tuberculosis,  487,  490.     See  also 

Kidney,  tuberculoaia  of. 
Resonance,  177 
absence  of,  187 
amphoric,  189 
changes  in  intensity,  188 

in  quality,  188 
cracked-pot,  190,  231 
duration  of,  178 
quality  of,  178 
tympanitic,  178,  188 
vesicular,  178 

vocal,  changes  in  intensity,  215 
in  pitch  and  quality,  216 
increased,  215 

modifications,  in  disease,  215 
over  larynx,  203 
over  lung,  203 
over  trachea,  203 
suppression  or  diminution,  215 
Resonant  rAles,  212 
Resort,  day,  584 

Respiration,  amphoric,  changes  in  pitch 
and  quality,  208 
asthmatic,  204 
bronchial,  auscultation  of,  200 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  206 
bronchocavemous,  208 
bronchovesicular,  202 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  206 
cavernous,     changes    in    pitch    and 

quality,  207 
Cheyne-Stokes  type,  167 
cog-wheel.  158,  204,  210,  221 
emphysematous,  204 
frequency  and  character,  167 
harsh,  221 
metamorphosing,  208 

changes  in  pitch  and  quality,  208 
puerile,  205 
restrained,  158 
rhythm  and  sound,  157 
sighing,  158 
stridulous,  158 
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Respiration,  vesicular,  auscultation  of, 
199,  200 
regional  differences,  201 
vesiculocavernous,  208 
Respiratory  movements,  169 

rate,  influence  of  altitude  on,  678 
sounds,  absence  of,  204 
auscultation  of,  199 
changes  in  duration,  209 
in  intensity,  204 
in  pitch  and  quality,  206 
in  rhythm,  210 
diminution  of  intensity,  204 
increased  intensity,  205 
modification,  203 
tract,  infection  through,  43 
upper,  tuberculosis  of,  524 
Rest  in  treatment,  619 
Restrained  respiration,  158 
Reticulum  of  elementary  tubercle,  80 
Retraction  of  chest- wall,  173 

unilateral,  of  chest,  167 
Revolving  shelter  in  treatment,  636 
Rhonchi,  palpable,  176 
Roaring  in  tuberculosis  of  mediastinal 

glands,  424 
Rontgen  rays,  diagnostic  import,  251- 
293 
in  diagnosis  of  renal  tuberculosis,  495 
in  treatment  of  glandular  tubercu- 
losis, 434,  435 
Rosary,  rachitic,  164 
Rotch's  sign  in  tuberculosis  of  pericar- 
dium, 398 


Salt  solution  and  venesection  in  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  720 
Sanatoria,  scope  of,  in  treatment,  651 
State,  579 

industrial  pursuits  in,  581 
influence  of,  on  neighboring  com- 
munities and  surrounding  prop- 
erty, 581 
tuberculosis  in.  41 
propliylaxis,  598 
Schools,  public,  instruction  in  prophy- 
laxis through,  589 
regulation  of.  in  propliylaxis,  602 
Scrofuloderma,  513,  522 
Segregation  of  urine  in  diagnosis  of  renal  i 

tuberculosis,  495 
Semilunar  space.  Traube's,  184 


Seminal  vesicles,  tuberculosis  of,  505 
Septic  disturbances,  acute,  98 
Serous  effusion  in  tuberculosis  of  pleura, 
aspiration  for,  indications 
and  contraindications,  368 
rules,  370 
treatment,  366 
Serum,  antistreptococcic,  in  mixed  infec- 
tion, 547 
Serum,  Maragliano's,  730,  731 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  prognosis,  303 
Sexual  desire,  144 

organs,  144 
Sick-room,  formaldehyd  disinfection  of, 
575 
furniture  of,  574 
Sighing  respiration,  158 
Sign,    Bamberger's,    in    tuberculosis   of 
pericardium,  398 
Broadbent's,  in  adherent  pericardium, 

404 
Ewart's,    in   tuberculosis   of   pericar- 
dium, 398 
Friedreich's,  in  adherent  pericardium, 

404 
Jiirgensen's,  in  tuberculosis  of  pleura, 

356 
Rotch's,    in    tuberculosis   of   pericar- 
dium, 398 
Signs,  physical,  218 

in  advanced  cases,  229 
in  early  cases,  219 
in  modem  involvement,  223 
in  prognosis,  313 
Site  of  primary  involvement,  92 
Skin,  condition  of,  in  tuberculosis,  116 
r61e   of,   as   cliannel   for  tuberculous 

infection,  513 
tuberculosis  of,  513 
diagnosis,  523 
prognosis,  523 
scrofulous  type,  522 
treatment,  524 
ulcerative  form.  521 
varieties,  521 
verrucous  variety,  521 
Sleep,  disturbed.  139 

pulmonary  hemorrhage  during,  125 
Sleeping  canopy,  629 
Sleeplessness,  139 

treatment  of,  710 
Social  environment,  influence,  on  prog- 
nosis, 310 
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Society    and    consumptives,    reciprocal 

relations,  560 
Soft  palate,  tuberculosis,  463 
Soldiers,  tuberculosis  in,  75 
Sounds,  respiratory,  absence  of,  204 
auscultation  of,  199 
changes  in  duration,  209 
in  intensity,  204 
in  pitch  and  quality,  206 
in  rhythm,  210 
diminution  of  intensity,  204 
increased  intensity,  205 
modification  of,  203 
voice-,  202 
Space,  Gerhardt's  complemental,  185 

Traube's  semilunar,  184 
Specific  treatment,  726 
Spine,  caries  of,  446 

Spoken  voice,  modifications  of,  in  dis- 
ease, 215 
Sputum,  blood  in,  104,  124 
care  of,  572 
composition  of,  105 
control  of,  in  prophylaxis,  602 
examination  of,  diagnostic  import,  245 
gross  appearances,  104 
nummular,  104 
quantity,  103 
receptacle  for,  573 
sterilization  of,  573 
Staining  tubercle  bacillus,  20 
Stasis  in  circulation,  122 
State,  duty  of,  to  tuberculosis,  563 
sanatoria,  579 

industrial  pursuits  in,  581 
influence  of,  on  neighboring  com- 
munities and  surrounding  proper- 
ties, 581 
Sterilization  of  sputum,  573 
Stethoscope,  auscultation  with,  193 
Bowies',  197 
Camman's,  194 
Stomach  cough,  132 
symptoms,  131 
tuberculosis  of,  465 
Stridulous  breathing,  158 
Strychnin  in  phthisis,  724 
Subcrepitant  rdles,  212 
Submiliary  tubercles,  79,  83 
Succussion  rdles,  214 
Suction  pull,  93 

Sunlight,  effect  of,  on  tubercle  bacillus, 
23 


Supervision  and  education,  571 
Surroundings,  change  of,   influence  on 

prognosis,  311 
Sweats,  night-,  treatment  of,  709 
Swedes,  tuberculosis  in,  63 
Symptoms,  94 
cough  and  expectoration,  101 
emaciation  and  local  objective  symp- 
toms, 115 
fever,  111 

methods  of  onset,  94-101 
pain,  hoarseness,  and  dyspnea,  106 
referable  to  circulation,  120 
to  digestive  apparatus,  131 
to  genito-urinary  tract,  142 
to  mind  and  nervous  system,  135 
special,  treatment  of,  701 
Syphilis.  555 
already  existing,  modifying  action  of 

tuberculosis  on,  557 
and   phthisis,    differential    diagnoc^is, 

296,  558 
hereditary,  555 

influence  of,  on  previously  acquired 
tuberculosis,  556 
on  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  to 
future  tuberculous  infection,  556 
Systemic  disturbances,  character,  influ- 
ence of,  on  prognosis,  316 


TO  tuberculin,  728 

TR  tuberculin,  728 

Tache  c^r^brale  in  meningeal  tuberculo- 
sis, 341 

Tachycardia,  120 

Temperament,  influence,  on  prognosis. 
308 

Temperature,  clinical  types  of  fever,  1 13 

Tenement  houses,  hygienic  construction 
and  sanitary  supervision,  in  prophy- 
laxis, 605 

Tent  life  in  treatment,  632 
window-,  Knopf's,  627 

Termination,  152 

Test,  ophthalmo-tuberculin,  249 
phlorizin,  in  renal  tuberculosis,  496 
tuberculin,  247 

Testes,  tuberculosis  of,  506 
diagnosis,  507 
treatment,  508 

Thorax,  auscultation  of,  190 
barrel,  163 
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Thorax,  circumscribed  depression,  168 
prominences,  168 
conditions  independent  of,  noted  on 

inspection,  156 
constriction  of,  in  pulmonary  hemor- 
rhage, 722 
emphysematous,  162 
exploration  of,  diagnostic  import,  243 
inspection  of,  158 
pain  in.  106 
paralytic,  159 
percussion  of,  182 

regional  differences,  182 
phthisical,  161 
unilateral  prominence,  167 

retraction,  167 
rachitic,  163 
size  and  shape,  159 
Tirage,  423 
Tissues,    character    of,    as    determining 

course  of  tuberculosis,  76 
Tone,  William's  tracheal,  189 
Tongue,  tuberculosis  of,  463 
Tonsils  as  port  of  entrance  for  tubercle 
bacillus,  415 
tuberculosis  of,  464 
Toxemia,  intestinal,  acute,  treatment  of, 
708 
and  meningeal  tuberculosis,  differ- 
entiation, 345 
of  pneumonia  and  meningeal  tuber- 
culosis, differentiation,  344 
Trachea,  vocal  resonance  over,  203 
Tracheal  comi)ression,  physical  signs,  in 
tuberculosis  of  mediastinal  glands, 
423 
rdles,  210 
dry,  211 
tone.  William's,  189 
Transmission.  562 

hereditary,  36 
Traube's  semihmar  space,  184 
Treatment,  612 

adjustment  of  physical  and  nervous 

effort,  619 
alcohol,  646 

avoidance  of  fatigue,  619 
climate,  clinical  testimony,  679 
physiologic  considerations,  672 
rdle  of,  667 
conservation  of  energy,  619 
diet,  regulation  of,  639 
disadvantages  of  moisture,  674 


Treatment,  eggs,  646 
excessive  feeding,  643 

contraindications,  647 
exercise,  620 
general,  560 

considerations,  612 
King's  lean-to  arrangement,  636 
Knopf's  window-tent,  627 
milk,  650 

of  special  symptonas,  701 
open-air  existence,  comfort  and  shelter 
m,  629 
enforcement  of,  626 
overfeeding,  641 

contraindications,  647 
porch,  631,  632 
principles  of,  614 
pulmonary  gymnastics,  623 
recreation,  621 
regard  for  infinite  detail,  615 
regulation  of  diet,  639 
rest  in,  619 
revolving  shelter,  636 
role  of  climate,  667 

chnical,  testimony,  679 
physiologic  considerations,  672 
sanatorium,  scope  of,  651 
sleeping  canopy,  629 

porches,  631,  632 
specific,  560,  726 
tent  life,  632 
walking  in  open  air,  621 
wooden  shelters,  633 
Tubercle,  79 
bacillus,  19 

adenoid    vegetations    as    port    of 

entrance,  415 
and    lepra     bacillus,    resemblance, 

21 
channels  of  entrance.  36 
chemic  composition,  25 
conditions  influencing  infection  after 

exposure  to,  72 
cultural  characteristics,  22 
distribution,  55 

in  body.  36 
effect  of  sunlight  on,  23 
means  of  exit,  36 
on  hands,  514 

relation  of  human  and  bovine,  27 
staining,  20 

tonsils  as  port  of  entrance,  415 
various  types,  25 
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Tubercle  bacillusi  virulence,  as  determin- 
ing course  of  disease,  76 
vitality,  22 
conglomerate,  79,  83 
corpuscle,  18 
crude,  83 

degenerative  changes  in,  81 
reticulum  of,  80 
submiliary,  79,  83 
Tuberculin  and  immunity,  727 
test,  247 
T  O,  728 
T  R,  728 
Turban-shaped  epiglottis,  532 
Tympanitic  resonance,  178,  188 
Typhoid    fever   and    meningeal    tuber- 
ciilosis,  differentiation,  344 
phthisis  following,  101 
type  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  331 

Ulcerative  tjrpe  of  cutaneous  tuber- 
culosis, 521 
of  tuberculosis  of  intestine,  468 
of  vermiform  appendix,  471,  472 
Ureteral  catheterization  in  diagnosis  of 

renal  tuberculosis,  496 
Urine  in  renal  tuberculosis,  492 
segregation  of,  in  diagnosis  of  renal 
tuberculosis,  495 
Uterus,  tuberculosis  of,  511 
symptoms,  512 
treatment,  512 

Vaccines,  bacterial,  in  mixed  infection, 
549 
in  tuberculosis,  738 
Varieties,  94,  147 
Vegetations,  adenoid,  as  port  of  entrance 

for  tubercle  bacillus,  415 
Venesection  and  salt  solution   in  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  720 
Vermiform  appendix,  tuberculosis  of,  471 
clinical  symptoms,  473 
hyperplastic  form,  471,  473 
illustrative  cases,  477 
primary,  472 

principles  of  management,  474. 
ulcerative  type,  471,  472 
Verruca  cutis,  513 
neorogenica,  513 
Vesical  tuberculosis,  488,  499.     See  also 
Bladder,  tuberculoaia  of. 


Vesicles,  seminal,  tuberculods  of,  505 
Vesicular  rAles,  212,  213 
crackling,  212 
dry,  212 
resonance,  178 

respiration,  auscultation,  199,  200 
regional  differences,  201 
Vesiculocavernous  respiration,  208 
Virulence  of  tubercle  bacillus  as  deter- 
mining course  of  disease,  76 
Visitation,  domiciliary,  585 
Vocal  fremitus,  174 
diminished,  175 
increased,  175 
resonance,  changes  in  intensity,  215 
in  pitch  and  quality,  216 
increased,  215 

modifications,  in  disease,  215 
over  lar3rnx,  203 
over  lung,  203 
over  trachea,  203 
suppression  or  diminution,  215 
Voice,  amphoric,  216 
cavernous,  216 

spoken,  modifications,  in  disease,  215 
symptoms,  108 
whispered,  203 
intensification,  in  moderate  involve- 
ment, 228 
modifications,  in  disease,  217 
Voice-sounds,  normal,  202 
Vomiting  and  cough,  103 


Walking    in   open   air   in   treatment, 

621  • 
Wart,  anatomic,  513 

necrogenic,  513,  521 
Weight,  loss  of,  115 

diagnostic  import,  241 
What  the  public  should  know,  595 
Whispered  voice,  203 

intensification,  in  moderate  involve- 
ment, 228 
modifications,  in  disease,  217 
William's  tracheal  tone,  189 
Window-tent,  Knopf's,  627 
Wintrich's  change  of  pitch,  190 
Wooden  shelters  in  treatment,  631,  632, 

633 
Workshops,  hygienic  construction  and 
sanitary  supervision,  in  prophylaxis, 
605 
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The  success  of  this  work  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  extensive  cdnsidcration  given 
to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  under  Differential  Diagnosis  the  points  of  distinction 
of  simulating  diseases  being  presented  in  tabular  form.  Among  the  new  subjects 
added  are  Parasitic  Infusoria ^  Febrile  Tropical  Splenomegaly,  Aplastic  Anemia^ 
x-Rays  in  Leukemia,  Polycythemia  with  Splenic  Tumors,  Stokes-Adams'  Disease, 
SahH*s  Desmond  Test^  Intestinal  Auto-intoxication,  and  Senile  Dementia. 
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JUST    READY 

Dr.  DaCosta's  work  is  a  thoroughly  new  and  original  one,  Ever>'  method 
given  has  been  carefully  tested  and  proved  of  value  by  the  author  himself. 
Normal  physical  signs  are  explained  in  detail  in  order  to  aid  the  diagnostician  in 
determining  the  abnormal.  Both  direct  and  differential  diagnosis  are  emphasized. 
The  cardinal  methods  of  eit  ami  nation  are  supplemented  by  full  descriptions  of 
technic  and  the  clinical  utility  of  certain  instrumental  means  of  research — blood 
pressure  estimation,  graphic  study  of  arterial  and  venons  pulses,  exploratory 
puncture,  etc.  The  230  entirely  original  illustrations  are  unusually  practical,  yt^ 
at  the  same  time  artistic. 
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Medical  ElectHcity  and  the  X-Rays.  By  Sinclair  Tousey,  M.  D.. 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  New  York.  Octavo  volume 
of  700  pages,  with  400  original  illustrations,  30  in  colors. 

READY  IN  MARCH— INCLUDING  RECTUM  AND  ANUS 

This  new  work  by  such  an  eminent  authority  is  destined  to  take  a  leading 
place  among  books  on  this  subject.  Written  primarily  for  the  general  prac- 
titioner, it  gives  him  just  the  information  he  -wishes  to  have  regarding  the  use  of 
medical  electricity,  the  therapeutic  results  obtained,  etc.  At  the  same  time  it 
tells  the  specialist  how  the  most  eminent  electrotherapeutists  are  securing  results, 
the  latest  authorities  in  every  country  having  been  consulted  for  details  of  prac- 
tical value.  The  work  gives  explicit  directions  for  the  care  and  regulation  of 
static  machines,  jr-ray  tubes,  and  all  apparatus.  Recognizing  that  the  production 
of  a  good  radiograph  every  time,  without  risk  to  patient  or  apparatus,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  the  author  Uiis  how  to  make  x-ray  pictures  by  a  practical 
technic  easily  followed,  even  though  the  operator  be  inexperienced  in  this  field. 
The  book  includes  a  full  detailed  description  of  the  author's  valuable  improve- 
ment on  the  cylinder-diaphragm  universally  used  in  radiography.  Being  an 
authority  on  dental  radiography ^  the  chapters  on  this  side  of  the  subject  are  par- 
ticularly important  to  those  interested  in  dental  work.  X-ray  dosage  is  fully  con- 
sidered, the  author's  own  intensimetric  system  and  the  dosimetric  systems  of 
Holzknecht  and  of  Sabouraud  and  Noire  being  fully  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  furnish  a  practical  guide.  The  therapeutic  application  of  the  jr-rays  in  cancer, 
leukemia,  skin  diseases,  etc.,  are  described,  with  the  most  practical  directions  as 
to  methods  and  dosage.  High-frequency  currents  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
chapter.  Their  importance  in  the  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis,  arterial  tension, 
diabetes,  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  and  neuritis  is  fully  explained,  with  the 
variations  in  technic  required  to  secure  the  different  effects  desired.  Keating^ 
Hart's  method  of  fulguration  by  powerful  high-frequency  sparks  for  the  treatment 
of  cancer  is  described.  There  is  a  special  chapter  upon  radium,  including  direc- 
tions for  its  application  and  dosage;  and  also  one  upon  phototherapy,  with  the 
same  practical  details.  There  are  about  250  original  illustrations,  a  number  of 
them  being  in  colors. 
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GET 
THE    BEST 


THE  NEW 
STANDARD 


American 
Illustrated   Dictionary 


The    New  (4th)   Edition 


■  The  American  Illustrated  Medicat  D]cti0nary.    A  new  and  com* 

plete  dictfonary  of  the  terms  used  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Dentistry, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry ^  and  kindred  branches ;  with  over  lOO  new  and 
elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome  illustrations,  By  W.  A.  Newman 
DoRLAND,  M,  D.,  Editor  of  ''  The  American  Pocket  Medical  Diction- 
ary/' Large  octavo  of  S40  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather- 
Price,  84.50  net;  ^vith  thumb  index,  $5.00  net 

WITH  2000  NEW  TERMS 

H  The  imnicdiate  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  special  features  that  distin- 

^ish  it  from  other  books  of  its   kind.      It  ^ves  a  maximum  of  matter  in  a  mini- 

tnum  space  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.      Though  it  is  practically  unabridged, 

yet  by  the  use  of  thin  bible  paper  and  flexible  morocco  binding  it  is  only  ]  ^ 

inches  thick.     In  this  new  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,   and 

upward  of  two  thousand  new  terms  have  been  added, 

Howaid  A*  Kelly,  M*  D.,    Prs/enor  a/  Gymc&hgy^Jtihm  Hopkins  U/UverHiy,  Baiiim<>rr. 

"Dr.  Dorland's  dictiotiary  i5  admirable*     It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
sixe.    No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  U/' 


Goepp's 
State  Board  Questions 


W  state  Board  Questions  and  Answers.     By  R*  Max  Goepp,  M.  D., 

I  Professor  of  Clinical    Medicine,    Philadelphia   Polyclinic*     Octavo   of 

I  684  pages.  Cloth,  $4.00  net;  Half  Morocco,  $5.50  net. 

■  paLS 


JUST    RCADr 


Dr.  Goepp  has  taken  great  pains  to  collect  the  many  questions  asked  in  the 
paLSt  by  Boards  of  the  various  States*  and  has  arranged  and  classihcd  them  under 
subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  the  prospective  applicant  can  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge on  any  branch  with  the  least  difficulty. 

PennijfLvttnJa  Medic&I  |ourD&l 

*'  Nothing  has  been  printed  which  is  so  ftdmlrfibly  adapted  as  a  guide  and  self-quiz  for  thckse 
intending  to  take  Slate  Board  Ejtaiwinations." 


RoIIeston  on  the  Liver 


Diseases  ol    the   Liver,   Gal!-bUdder»   and    Bile-ducts.     By  H, 

D.  RoLucsTON,  M.  D.  (Cantab),  F.  R,  C.  V.,  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  London,  England.  Octavo  volume  of  794  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated, including  a  number  in  colors.     Cloth,  $6.00  net. 

INCLUDING    GALL-BLADDER    AND    BILE^DUCTS 

This  work  covers  the  entire  field  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is  the  most 
voluminmis  work  on  this  subject  in  English,  Dr*  Rollesion  has  fur  many  years 
past  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  diseases  of  ihe  digestive  organs,  and  any- 
thing from  his  pen»  therefore,  is  authoritative  and  practical*  Special  attention  Is 
given  to  patholog^y  and  treatment,  the  former  being  profusely  Ulustrated, 

M«diciJ  Recofd,  New  York 

"  1  he  most  extensive  treiitise  on  diseases  Df  the  liver  yet  published  la  English,  ♦  ,  ,  It  re- 
flects an  unusual  degree  of  experience  in  a  difficult  but  highly  important  branch  of  study/* 


Boston's 
Clinical  Dia£(nosis 


Clinical  Diagnosis.  By  L.  Napoleon  Boston^  M.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Director  of  the  Chnical  Laboratories,  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Octavo  of  563  pages,  with  33D 
illustrations,  many  in  colors.     Cloth,  S4.00  net. 

THE  NEW  {2d  I  EDITION,  ENLARGED 
TWO    EDITIONS    IN    ONE    YEAR 

Dr.  Boston  here  presents  a  practical  manual  of  the  clinical  and  laboratory 

examinations  which  furnish  a  guide  to  correct  diagnosis,  giving  only  such  methods, 
however^  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the  busy  practitioner  in  his  office  as  well 
as  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  new  second  edition  the  entire  work 
has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  incorporating  all  the  newest  advances. 

Eoiton  Medical  and  Syr^cal  Journal 

*  He  has  produced  a  t>ook  vrhich  mny  l>e  regarded  eminently  as  a  practical  and  ^mc** 
able  guide.  .  .  .  The  UiustrsLtions  are  both  numerous  and  good/' 


SAUNDERS'   BOOKS  ON 


AMERICAN  EDITION 

NOTHNAGEL'S  PRACTICE 

UNDER  THE  EDITORIAL  SUPERVISION   OP 

ALFRED  STENGEL,  M.D. 

lYofessor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  PennsyWania ;  Visiting    ' 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 


BEST  IN 
CXISTCNCC 


It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Germans  lead  the  world  in  Internal  Medicine ;  and 
of  all  the  German  works  on  this  subject,  Nothnagel's  "  Specielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie  " 
is  conceded  by  scholars  to  be  without  question  the  best  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  existence.  So  necessary  is  this  book  in  the  study 
of  Internal  Medicine  thnt  it  comes  largely  to  this  country  in  the 
original  German.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company  arranged  with  the  publishers  of  the  German  edition  to 
issue  an  authorized  American  edition  of  this  great  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  work  has  been  issued  in  twelve  volumes,  and  those  subjects  selected  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  physician  engaged  in  general  practice. 
In  fact,  these  volumes  contain  the  real  essence  of  the  entire 
work,  so  that  the  purchaser  obtains  at  less  than  half  the  cost 
the  cream  of  the  original.  This  work  is  a  Practice  of  Medicine 
for  the  General  Practitioner. 


rOR    THE 
PRACTITIONER 


PROMINENT 
SPECIALISTS 


The  work  has  been  translated  by  men  possessing  thorough  knowledge  of  both  English  and 
German,  and  each  volume  has  been  edited  by  a  prominent  specialist.  It  has  thus  been  brought 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  the  American  edition  is  more  than  a  mere  translation  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  matter  contained  in  the  original,  it  represents  the  very 
latest  views  of  the  leading  American  and  English  specialists  in  the 
various  departments  of  Internal  Medicine.  Moreover,  as  each 
volume  has  been  revised  to  the  date  of  its  publication  by  the 
eminent  editor,  the  objection  that  has  heretofore  existed  to  treatises 
published  in  a  number  of  volumes  has  been  obviated,  since  the  subscriber  receives  the  com- 
pleted work  while  the  earlier  volumes  are  still  fresh.  The  American  publication  of  the  entire 
work  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  ALFRED  STENGEL,  who  has  selected  the  subjects 
for  the  American  Edition,  and  has  chosen  the  editors  of  the  different  volumes. 

The  usual  method  of  publishers  when  issuing  a  publication  of 
this  kind  has  been  to  require  physicians  to  take  the  entire  work. 
This  seems  to  us  in  many  cases  to  be  undesirable.  Therefore,  in 
purchasing  this  Practice  physicians  are  given  the  opportunity  of 
subscribing  for  it  in  entirety  ;  but  any  single  volume  or  any  num» 
ber  of  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  do  not  desire  the  com- 
plete series.  This  latter  method  offers  to  the  purchaser  many  advantages  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  subscribe  for  the  entire  work.     Subscription, 

sec  NEXT  TWO  PAGES  TOR  LIST 


VOLUMES    SOLD 
SEPARATELY 


PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE. 


AMERICAN  EDITION 

NOTHNAGEL'S  PRACTICE 


WORK    NOW    COMPLETC 


Pet  volume  %  Cloth.  IS<00  net 
Httlf  Morocco^  16.00  net 
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I 


Typhoid  and  Typhus  Feven 

By  iJu.  H.  CuRScHMASN,  of  Leipsic.  The  entire  volume  edited ,  with 
additions,  by  William  Osler.  M.  D.  ,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Med- 
icine* Oxford  University*  Oxford,  England.  Octavo  volume  of  646  pages, 
fiilly  illustrated. 

Smallpox  including  Vaccmation ),  Varicella,  Cholera  Asiatica, 
Cholera  Nostras,  Erysipelas,  Erysipeloid,  Pertussis,  and 
Hay  Fever 

By  Dr.  H.  lMMERMAN^;,  of  Basle  \  Dr.  Th.  vox  JtJRGENSEN,  of  Tiibingen  ; 
Dr.  C.  Liebermeister,  of  TQbmgen  ;  Dr,  H,  Lenhartz,  of  Hamburg ; 
and  Dr*  G.  Sticker,  of  Ciessen.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions, 
by  Sm  J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.,  F.  R,  C.  R  I.,  Professar  of  Practice,  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Ireland.     Octavo,  682  pages ^  illustrated. 

Diphtheria,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  R5theln 

By  William  P.  Nortmruf.  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Th.  von  JtiR- 
GENSEN,  of  Tiibingen.  Tbe  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  William 
P.  North RUP,  M*  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  LTniversity  and  Bellcvue  Hos- 
pital Medical  CoHege,  New  York.  Octavo,  672  pages,  il lustra ted>  including 
24  full-page  plates.  3  in  colors. 

Diseases  of  the  Bronchi,  Diseases  of  the  Pleura*  and  Inflam- 
mations  of  the  Lungs 

By  Dr.  F*  A.  Hoffmann,  of  Leipsic  ;  Dr.  O.  Rosekbach,  of  Berlin  ;  and 
Dr.  F.  Aufrecht.  of  Magdeburg*  Tbe  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions, 
by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Octavo,  1029  pages,  illustrated,  including  7  full -page  colored 
lithographic   plates. 

Diseases  of  the  Pancreas,  Siiprarenals,  and  Liver 

By  Dr.  L.  Oser,  of  Vienna ;  Dr.  E.  Neusser,  of  Vienna,  and  Drs*  H. 
Quincke  and  G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  Kiel.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with 
additions,  by  Reginald  H.  Fritz,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Hersey  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Hanard  University  ;  and  Frederick  A. 
Packard,  M.  D.^  Late  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Children*  s  Hos- 
pitals.    Octavo  of  918  pages,  illustrated. 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach 

By  Dr.  F.  Riegel.  of  (*iessen.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Charles  G, 
Stockton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  ITniversity  of  Buffalo.  Octavo  of 
S35  pages,  with  29  text^uts  and  6  full-page  plates. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and  Peritoneum  Second  Edition 

By  Dr.  Hermann  Nothnagel.  of  Vienna.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with 
additions,  by  H.  D.  Rolleston,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P,.  Physician  to  St.  George** 
Hospital,  London.     Octavo  of  iicx>  pages^  finely  illustrated. 
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AMERICAN    EDITION 


NOTHNAGELS  PRACTICE 


WORK    NOW    COMPLETE 


Per  volume  :  Cloth*  15-00  nd 
HekU  Morocco,  H-^OG 


1 


Tuberculosis  and  Acute  General  Miliary  Tuberculosii 

By  Ui4.  G.   Cornet,  of  Berlin.      Edited,   with  additions,  by  Wai^ter 
Jame-S,  M»  D**  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine ^   Columbia  UnivcisitfT 
New  York.     Octavo  of  806  pages. 

Diseases  of  the  Blood  ^  Anemia^  C^hn^sth  LtuJtfmm,  mnJ  PifudGUuktmia) 

Hy  I>K.  I\  Ehrlich,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mam ;  I>R.  A.  Lazarus,  of  Chi 
lottenburg ;    Dr.    K.  von    NooRDtS,    of  Frankfort-on-ihc-Main  .    and   D 

Felix  Hnkus,  of  Berlin.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  Alfri 
Stengel*  M,  D,  ,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsyh  ani 
Octavo  of  714  pa^es,  with  text-cuts  and  13  full-pa^^e  plates,  5  in  colora. 

Malarial  Diseases*  Influenza,  and  Dengue 

By  1)r*  J.  Manna  BERG,  of  Vienna,  and  Dk.  O.  Leichtenstern,  of  Colpgn 
The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  Ronald  Ros^s,  F.  R*C,  S.  (En«J 
F.  R,  S.,  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine,  l-niversity  of  Liverpool  :  J,  \V 
Stehiens,  M,  D,,  D,  p.  H,,  Waller  Myers  Lecturer  or  Tropical   Medicu 
Universiiy  of  Liverpool ;  and  Albfrt  S.  CRrNBArM.  F.  R.  C,  P.,   i^rofes 
of  Experimental  Medicine,  I  niversity  of  Liverpool,     Octavo  of  769  pa^ 
illustrated. 

Diseases  of  Kidneys  and  Spleen,  and  Hemorrhagic  Diatheses 

By  Dr,  IL  SMNATim,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  M.  LiTTrN.  of  Berim.  The  end 
volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  James  B.  Herrick,  M,  D.,  Professor  %>ii 
Practice  of  Medicine.  Rush  Medical  College.     Oct;*vo  of  Si 5  pages,  ilJusi- 

Diseases  of  the  Heart 

iiy  Vmyv.  IJK.  Ih.  vox  Jurgensex,  of  Tubingen  ;  Prof,  Dtt.  L.  KntJl 
of  (ireifswald  :  and  Prof*  Dr.  L,  von  Schroiter,  of  Vienna.  The  entl 
volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  George  U(K.k.  M.  D*^  lYofessor  of  Theo 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine^  lulane  L'nuersity  < 
Louisiana.     Octavo  of  S4S  pages,  fully  illustrated. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS 


London  Liuicet  (  TyfAfliJ  wfittm^) 

■  \VV  wfk'ome  the  tmn^lition  into  English  t\i  ihi*  i?atcc!lcnt  practice  of  fnedieln€, 
first  volume  contains  a  viut  Amount  of  us^^fal  iuformntian^  and  the  fortI)cc»mi»|f  volumtss  1 
nw;>iti't!  Willi  interesL'" 
Joum&l  American  Medici  A»iodalion(  Ttf^tt^tuicm  vfifHmt) 

'  We  know  of  nc>  single  irt^aiisf.*  covenng  rlie  !.iihj*?ct  so  thoroughly  in  all  lis  1 
thi^  great  GeimAn   work.  .  .  ,  Ir   is  one  of  die  most  exhaustive,  practical,   and  ulisbcH 
wrffk^  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis/' 
Medicnl  Newi,  New  York  { ln*€r  %'Qiumf) 

KciLV«s  nothing  to  he  desirtid  in  live  wmy  of  eompleieness  of  infonuition.  orderlt  »r 
iBcnt  of  ihc  text,  thoroughgoing  up-to-dAtcuess,  haodiacss  for  referCTicc.  and  «£jMso««  1 
cussiot)  yf  die  5iubjecti  ir^Atid." 

EACH  VOLUME  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF  AND  IS  SOLD  S£PARATELY~ 


A 


Stevens' 
Modern    Therapeutics 


A  Text-Book  of  Modern  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.     By 

A.  A,  Stevens,  A.  M,,  AL  D.,  Lecturer  on   Physical  Diagnosis  in  the 
Umversity  of  Pennsylvaiiia,     Octavo  of  670  pages.     Cloth,  $3.50  net 

THE      NEW     (4th)     EDITION 
Adapted  to  tKe  New  ^  1905)  Phsumocapeia 

Dr,  Stevens*  by  his  extensive  teaching-  experience*  has  acquired  a  clear, 
concise  diction  that  adds  g:reatly  to  his  work's  pre-eminence.  In  this  edition 
new  articles  have  been  added  on  Scopolamine  Ethyl  Chlorid,  Theocin,  Veronal, 
and  Radium,  besides  much  new  matter  to  the  section  on  Radiotherapy.  The 
numerous  changes  in  name  or  strength  of  various  drugs  and  preparations,  as 
called  for  by  the  new  Pharmacopeia,  have  also  been  made.  The  work  includes 
the  following  sections  :  Physiologic  Action  of  Drugs;  Drugs;  Remedial  Measures 
other  than  Drugs  ;  Applied  Therapeutics  ;  Incompatibility  in  Prescriptions  ;  Table 
of  Doses;  Index  of  Drugs:  a^nd  Index  of  Diseases;  the  treatment  being  eluci- 
dated by  more  than  two  hundred  formulae. 

Univefiity  MedscaJ  Ma^oxine 

'  Ihe  author  Ivjusi  faitlifuliy  prt'septed  modern  therapeutics  fn  a  compreheosive  woFk  .  .  . 
And  it  will  be  found  a.  reliable  guide  and  siiBFiciently  comprehensive/' 


Camac's 

Cpoch-Making  Contributions 

Epoch-Making^  Contributions  in  Medicine  and  Surj^ery*  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  C.  N.  B,  Cam  Ac,  M*  D.,  of  New  York  City* 
Octavo  of  450  pages,  illustrated. 

JUST  re;ady 

Dr.  Catnac  has  collected  some  of  the  most  important  epochal  articles  in 
medicine  and  surgery — articles  that  record  mas/trrpiWes  of  uitmiijic  rtseank — arid 
has  presented  them  in  the  original,  together  with  a  portrait  and  a  brief  biographic 
sketch  of  the  discoverer.  The  articles  included  are  :  Antisepsis  (Lister),  Circula- 
tion  (Harvey).  Percussion  (A uenb rugger).  Auscultation  (Laenncc),  Anesthesia 
(Morton),    Puerperal  Fever  (Holmes),  Vaccination  (Jenner), 


la  SAUNDERS"  BOOKS  ON 

Thornton's  Dose-Book 

Dose-Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription- Writing.  By  E.  Q.  Thorn- 
ton, M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Phila.  Post-octavo,  392  pages,  illustrated.  Flexible  Leather, 
112.00  net. 

The   New  (3d)  Edition 

Dr.  Thornton,  in  making  this  revision,  has  brought  his  book  in  accord  with 
the  new  (1905)  Pharmacopeia.  Throughout  the  entire  work  numerous  references 
have  been  introduced  to  the  newer  curative  sera,  organic  extracts,  synthetic  com- 
pounds, and  vegetable  drugs.  To  the  Appendix,  chapters  upon  Synonyms  and 
Poisons  and  their  antidotes  have  been  added,  thus  increasing  its  value  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

C.  H.  Mllkr.  M.D.. 

Fro/tssor  of  Pharmacology,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago, 

"  I  will  be  able  to  make  considerable  use  of  that  part  of  its  contents  relating  to  the  correct 
temiaology  as  used  in  prescription-writing,  and  it  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  recommend 
tke  book  to  my  classes,  who  often  fail  to  find  this  information  in  their  other  text-books." 


Lusk  on  Nutrition 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition.  By  Graham  Lusk,  Ph.D.^ 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College.    Octavo  of  325  pages.  Cloth,  |t2.5o  net. 

BY   AN    AUTHORITY 

This  practical  work  deals  with  the  subject  of  nutrition  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point, and  will  be  useful  to  the  dietitian  as  well  as  the  clinical  physician.  There 
are  special  chapters  on  the  metabolism  of  diabetes  and  fever,  and  on  purin  metab- 
olism. 

Lewellyi  F.  Barker,  M.D.. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  ami  Practice  of  Medicine^  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
"  I  shall  recommend  it  highly.      It  is  a  comfort  to  have  such  a  discussion  of  the  subject'* 


Mathews'  How  to  Succeed  in  Practice 

How  to  Succeed  In  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Joseph  M. 
Mathews,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President  American  Medical  Association^ 
i898-'99.     l2mo  of  215  pages,  illustrated.    Cloth,  ^1.50  net 


Sollmann*s  Pharmacology 

IncludLng  TherapeuticSp  Materia  Medica.  Pharmacy, 
Prescription-writing,  Toxicology,  etc- 


A  Text-Book  of  Pharmacology,  By  Torald  Sollmann,  M.  D  , 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Department 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  1070  pa^es,  fully  illustrated.     Cloth,  $4.00  net 

THE    M:W   (2d)   EDITION 

Because  of  the  radical  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  new  (1905) 
Pharmacopeia,  it  was  found  necessary  to  reset  this  book  entirely.  The  author 
bases  the  study  of  therapeutics  on  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  drugs*  and  thus  brings  out  forcibly  the  intimate  relation  between 
pharmacology  and  practical  medicine, 

J.  F.  Tolheita^hAiii,  M.  D, 

Pre/.  0/  Thera^^utiis  and  Theory  and  Prattkt  &f  Prescrikimg  Trinity  Med.  C^iUgt,  Tot&ni^. 
"  The  work  cfrtainly^  occupies  gfroiind  not  covered  in  so  concise,  useful,  &nd  scientific  ft 
majitier  by  any  oth^rr  tcjct  I  have  read  on  the  subjects  cmbracedH" 

Butler's   Materia   Medica 

Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacology 


A  Text-Book  of  Materia  Medica»  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacology. 

By  George  F.  Butler,  Ph.  G.,  M-  D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Therapeutics  and  Professor  of  Preventive  and  CHnical 
Medicine,  Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surger>%  Medical  Depart- 
ment Valparaiso  University.  Octavo  of  702  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth, 
^4.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $S^SO  net 

JUST    ISSUED'NCW    (dth)    EDITION 

For  this  sixth  edition  Dr.  Butler  has  entirely  remodeled  his  work,  a  great  part 
having  been  rewritten.  AU  obsolete  matter  has  been  eliminated,  and  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  toxicologic  and  therapeutic  effects  of  the  newer  com- 
pounds. The  cbssificatlon  adopted  is  a  practical  one.  aiding  the  student  in  grasp- 
ing the  subject,  and  ihe  practitioner  in  finding  the  information  sought, 

M«dk&l  Record*  New  York 

"  Nothing  has  been  omitted  by  the  author  which,  in  his  judgtnent,  would  add  to  ih^  com* 
pletenes^  of  the  text,  and  the  student  or  general  reader  is  given  the  benefit  of  latest  iid vices 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  drugs  and  remedies  considered." 
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SAL'A'DEI^S'    BOOKS   ON 


Hatcher  and  Sollmann's 
Materia  Medica 

A  Text-Book  of  Materia  Medica:  including  Laboratory^  Exerdsi 
in  the  Histologic  and  Chemic  Examination  of  Drugs,     By  Robert  / 
Hatcher.  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.»  of  Cornell  University  Medical  School,  New 
York  City;  and  Torald  Sollmann,  M,D.,  of  the  Western  Resen'e  Ui 
versity,  Cleveland,  Ohio,    i^mo  of  41 1  pages.    Flex,  leather,  $2.00  net 

A    PRACTICAL    WORK 

This  work  is  a  practical  text-book,  treating  the  subject  by  actual  experiment 
demonstrations. 

Jdiimcd  of  the  American  Mediciil  Afsociaition 

"The  book  i^  well  written,  the  t^ks-sifi cations  are  good,  and  the  book  i*  to  be 
as  ft  practical  guide  in  the  labonitoiy  study  of  mftleri^  medica." 


Cichhorst's  Practice 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Herman 
EiCHHORST,  University  of  ZuHcIl  Translated  and  edited  by  AuGU; 
Tus  A*  EsHNER,  M.  D,,   Professor  of  Clinical    Medicine,  Phiiadelphi 

Polyclinic.     Two  octavos  of  600  pages  each,  with  over   150  illustra 
tions.     Per  set :  Cloth,  $6.00  net ;  Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $SX30  ncL 

BuHetifi  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hoipltal 

"  This  book  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind.  Its  complclencss,  yet  brrvity,  the  clinic 
meihods,  the  excdtent  parngmphs  on  ireaimcni  and  watering-pl»ices<  will  make  it  t<i 
desirabte/' 


idge  on  Tuberculosis 

TubercuJosis.      By  Norman  Bridge,  A.  M.,  M,D.,  Emeritus  Pi 
fessor  of  Medicine  in  Rush    Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with 
University    of    Chicago.        i2mo    of    302    pages,    illustrated     Clotl 
$1.50  net. 

Medtcia  Newi.  New  York 

"  Thoroughly  representatiTe  of  our  pmclical  methods  of  dLairnosis  luid  treatment  of 
dbease/* 


The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  ilfth  Edition 

The  Amkrican  P-mjKet  Medfcal  DicriONARV.  Edited  by  W.  A.  NlWMAX  U-K- 
LANTJ,  M.  L>.,  AssistanL  Obsietricmn  to  the  Hospital  of  lUe  I'niveraity  of  Fennsvlvuma. 
CoDtfuning  the  pronunciiitLon  and  delimlion  of  the  principa]  words  used  in  medicine 
and  kindred  sciences,  wiih  64  ei tensive  tables,  Flejtible  lenther,  with  gold  ettges, 
$i,CQ  siet ;  with  thuaab  index,  $1-35  net 

I  can  rcCDTnoirad  it  to  our  fiiidcDts  wiiho«t  reserve/'— J.  H*  Holland,  M .  D.,  4ff  the  JtffirMtnk 


Pusey  and  Caldwell  on  X-Rays  second  Edition 

The  Practical  Application  r>F  the  Hontgen  Rays  in  Thf-RAMEutics  and 
DlA^.Nf^ls,  By  Wji.LiAM  Allkn  Pusky,  A.  M.,  M.  D.J  Fmfessor  of  Dcmiatologi' in 
the  UniTersHy  of  Illinois  ;  and  Et'CENE  W,  CaujwflI-,  B.  S,  ,  Director  of  the  Edwartl 
N*  Gibbs  X-Ray  Memorial  Ijibonitory  of  the  L'niTersity  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College^  New  York.  Octavo  of  635  pages,  with  200  illustrations.  Cloth,  I5.00  net; 
Half  Morocco,  $6^50  net. 

"  h  is  indispenjHibJe  lo  thoie  who  u»c  the  X-ray  &  as  a  tHempeuEii:  4|^nt  i  11  nd  its  niustmti£>i»  are  lo 

Cohen  and  Eshner*s  Diagnosis.     Sec(»id  Rcviied  Edin&n 

E^^ENTIAI^  fiF  Diagnosis,  lly  S.  ?OLl5-CoHli\",  M.  D.^  Seninr  As^ii  slant  Professor 
in  Oifticai  Medkine.  Jefferson  Medical  Cnliege,  Fhjla.  ;  and  v\*  Ah  Eshnfr,  M.  D.t 
Pn^fesr^iT  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Philadelphia  rolycUntc.  Post-octavo,  3S2  pages;  55 
illustrations.     Cloth,  S I, Oo  net.     Itt  SaHudtri  Qt4€Sttim-CtmiJ>^tid  SfHes^ 

"Concise  in  ibe  trejktmcm  of  subject,  lerae  ii^  expression  €if  f^ci*^^AmtHtan  J^mr^mi  t^f  thw 

Morris*  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  New  (7tii<  Cditton 

Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  THfFiAJLrncs,  and  pRFJjCRU'ru^N-Wiinisr*. 
By  Henry  MokrIS,  M.  D.,  late  tJewionstrator  of  Therapeutics.  Jeflerron  Medical 
Colleges  I'hila,  Revised  hy  \\\  A.  BasTedo,  M,  D.,  Insinictor  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Phann.icolo^  at  Columbia  UniverirUy.  J^mo,  300  pages.    Cloth,  ^i.oo  net.  In  Saunder^ 

*'  C^nfiut  ^I  tQ  imptrts  the  miDd  3.n4  instijict  in  a  Imtiitf  manner,  ^^^ — Buffalo  Mtdienl  J^mnuU. 

^A^tams'  Practice  of  Medicine 

Essentials    > 'F   thk.    Pkacttcf  of   Mediccne.      By  W.    R.    Williams,  M.D*. 
formerly  Instructor  in   Medicine  and   Lecturer  on   Hygiene,  <  omelt  Universiu- ;  and 
Tutor  in  Tbempeutics.  ColuRihia  University,  X.  V,     I  ^tno  of  4St>  page"*,  iIluBlrated* 
-     In  Saund^rf  Questitm -  Corf i/f  rid  Stn/s.     Double  number,  J i,7S  net 


Sioney's  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 


New  (Srd)  Edftfon 


Matekja  Me[»h.a  I  or  Ni  R!^F-S.  tiv  l-lMiiV  M,  A,  StokeY,  Supfdnt^ndeni  of  the 
Training  School  for  Nurse*  at  the  Carney  Hospitnl,  South  Boiton,  Mass.  Handsome 
lamo  volume  of  500  pages.     Cloth.  |Si. 50  net, 

**It  ccmtalis  about  everj-tliiiiK  thai  a  nurse  ouffhi  10  know  in  Tcgard  la  6raK9"—/fmrfiaf  of  ikt 
AirwHe^ut  Mrdiemi  AMS(*<-imtitfn. 


Grafstrom's  Mechano-therapy 


Second  Edition. 


A  Text-Book  <*f  Mki  H^vo-THFRAFr  (Massage  and  Medical  GymnasiicsK  By 
Axel  \\  GRAF^TRitw.  V>.  St.,  M.  f^.,  Aiten<ling  Physician  to  Augustus  Ado^ilius  Orphan- 
agi?r  Jamestown,  N.  Y,     1  am o,  200  pa j^es,  illustrated.     (r,35  net, 

^'CcrtmitiJv  rtilBllf  its  miMion  in  modoin;  cotaprvbeDsible  tbe  iubjeetn  of  mMHi^  and  medkAl 
gf^uoAAtici." — Ntm  Y^rk  Mtdie^i  Jowrmtl. 


i6  SAUNDERS'    BOOKS  ON  PRACTUOE,  Etc. 

Jakob  and  Cshner*s  Internal  Medicine  and  Diagnosis 

'  Atlas  and  Efitome  of  Intiknal  Medicine  and  Cunical  Diagnosis.  By  Dr. 
Chr.  Jakob,  of  ErlangeD.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  A.  A.  Eshnee,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Qinical  Medicine,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  With  182  colored  6gures  on 
68  ^plates,  64  text-illustrations,  259  pages  of  tl^xt  Cloth,  I3.00  net  In  Sounder^ 
Hand' Atlas  Stries, 

"  Can  be  rMomamded  uahMitatlagly  to  tke  practicinff  phyiician  no  leM  than  to  ili«  ttudcat/'^ 
BulUim  tfj»fm*  H^^kin*  H^^iUU. 

Uckwood's  Practice  of  Medicine.  itoSSTIJLd&ISIied 

A  Manual  op  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Geo.  Roe  Lockwood,  M.  D., 
Attending  Physician  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Octavo,  847  pages, 
with  79  illustrations  in  the  text  and  22  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  ^.00  net. 

Barton  and  Wells'  Medical  Thesaurus 

A  Thesaurus  of  Medical  Words  and  Phrases.  By  W.  M.  Barton,  M.  D.,  and 
W.  A.  Wells,  M.  D.,  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  l2mo  of  535 
pages.     Flexible  leather,  I2.50  net;  thumb  indexed,  I3.00  net. 

Jelliffe's  Pharmaco^osy 

An  Introduction  to  Pharmacognosy.  By  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  Ph.  D.,  M.^., 
of  Columbia  University.     Octavo,  illustrated.*    Cloth,  I2.50  net. 

Stevens*  Practice  of  Medicine  New  (8th)  Edftion 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medione.    By  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of   Pathology,  Woman's  Medical  College,   Phila.  Specially  intended  for 

students  preparing  for  graduation  and  hospital  examinations.  Post-octavo,  556  pages, 
illustrated.     Flexible  leather,  $2.50  net. 

Paul's  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 

Materia  Medica  for  Nurses.  By  George  P.  Paul,  M.  D.,  AssisUnl  Visiting 
Physician  and  Adjunct  Radiographer  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  N.  Y.  l2mo  of 
240  pages.  Cloth,  1 1.50  net. 

Saunders*  Pocket  Tormulary  New  (8th)  Cditioii 

Saunders*  Pocket  Medical  Formulary.  By  William  M.  Powell,  M.  D. 
Containing  183 1  formulas  from  the  best- known  authorities.  With  an  Appendix  con- 
taining Posologic  Table,  Formulas  and  Doses  for  Hypodermic  Medication,  Poisons  and 
their  Antidotes,  Diameters  of  the  Female  Pelvis  and  Fetal  Head,  Obstetrical  Table, 
Diet-list,  Materials  and  Drugs  used  in  Antiseptic  Surgery,  Treatment  of  Asphyxia  from 
Drowning,  Surgical  Remembrancer,  Tables  of  Incompatibles,  Eruptiire  Fevers,  etc., 
etc.     In  flexible  leather,  with  side  index,  wallet,  and  flap,  I1.75  net 

Gould  and  Pyle's  Curiosities  of  Medicine 

Anomalies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D.,  and 
Walter  L.  Pyle,  M.  D.  An  encyclopedic  collection  of  rare  and  extraordinary  cases 
and  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  abnormality  in  all  branches  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, derived  from  an  exhaustive  research  of  medical  literature  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day.  Octavo  of  968  pages,  295  engravings,  and  12  full-page  plates.  Cloth, 
I3.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  $4.50  net. 
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